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PEEFACE. 


In 1880 I published my First Series of Essays : they were 
Studies of a subject generally on the spot, or after 
reading all relating to it : they were humble imitations, 
(if one can compare small things with great) of Froude’s 
“ Short Studies of Great Subjects.” They appeared in 
Periodicals, chiefly the “ Calcutta Review,” at different 
times since the year 1846, and they represent my sentiments 
at the time. I have now ventured on a Second Series, the 
earliest of which is dated 1847, an d the latest this very 
year. Some persons have time to read a short Study, who 
might shrink from a lengthy volume. 

My long residence m India filled me with an intense 
love for, and interest in, the people of India, and a desire, 
that the system of Admimstiation, adopted by the British 
Government, should be as perfect and sympathetic as 
possible. I began my career under James Thomason, who 
first impressed me with the conviction, that a righteous 
Government must be in the interest of the people governed, 
and not of the alien interloper. I served then under Major 
George Broadfoot, Sir Henry Lawrence, Major Mackeson, 
and Sir Donald McLeod, all of whom met violent deaths 
•in battle, siege, by the hand of the assassin, or railway 
accident; but the Master, whose principles I adopted as 
my own, and whose steps I faithfully followed to the last, 
was John Lord Lawrence. I took part in the A dmi nistration 
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of newly-conquered Provinces, witnessed the decay of the 
old system, or want of system, of Native States, and 
marked the defects For three years I was in charge 
of a District in Bandelkand in the North-West Provinces, 
which had been cruelly mismanaged, and over-assessed by 
British Officers, and I marked the defects of the British 
system also. In the first year of the annexation of the 
Panjab I visited every District of that Province, and 
Kashmir, and ten years later I made a second tour of 
inspection A few years later I visited every District of the 
North-West Provinces I held in these two Provinces 
the post of the highest Revenue Officer, and in the Panjab 
of the highest Judicial Officer also I think, that I 
thoroughly mastered the system of the two great Provinces 
of Northern India, the ancestral home of the Indie 
Branch of the gieat Arian Race 

To satisfy im self, how Oriental Provinces were governed 
by other European Powers, I have twice visited the Empire 
of Turkey with an eye to their Judicial and Revenue 
system. I have made a careful inspection of Egypt under 
the present Khedive, of the Russian Provinces South of the 
Caucasus, and of the Fiench Colonies of Algeria and Tunisia. 
I am now just starting to Morocco. Having been in the 
habit of committing to the Press my impressions, as they 
were formed, I have before me a certain amount of con- 
temporaneous evidence upon which to form a final judgment. 

Of the twenty-one v Essays of this volume, nine refer 
more or less to India, on the linguistic and political side, 
two to Russia, comprising the Serf-question, the Oxus 
Provinces, and the Caspian three to the Empire of Turkey 
including Egypt: one to the French Empire in North 
Africa : two to the Languages of Africa and Oceania : two 
to the International Oriental Congresses one to four great 
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European cities of antiquity • and one to the Geography 
of the Ancients 

Those, who read the Essays, will find how India always, 
and at all places, comes to my mind, and the interests and 
duties of the British Nation. We are a little too sensitive 
of contact, and seem not sufficiently to allow, that other 
Nations have as much right to annex, and subdue, and 
establish Protectorates, as we have ourselves: our bounden 
duty should be to exhibit an ever-increasing aptitude for 
the Administration of subject races, as if we were stewards 
for their welfare, and not only seeking our own interests, 
and the expansion of our own Commerce. 

In very notable words a great Statesman in 1833 in the 
House of Commons laid down our duty • “ The path of 
“ duty is plain before us it is also the path of wisdom, 
“ of national prosperity and national honour : to have found 
“ a great people, sunk m the lowest depths of misery and 
“ superstition, and to have so ruled them, as to make them 
“ desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would 
“ be a title to glory, all our oun The Empire may pass 
“ away from us, but there are triumphs, which are followed 
“ by no reverses there is an Empire, exempt from all 
“ natural causes of decay the pacific triumphs of reason 
“ over barbarism • the imperishable Empire of our arts, 
“ our morals, our litciature and our law.” 

More than twenty years later the Queen in her Procla- 
mation, 1857, stated: “We hold ourselves bound to the 
“ natives of Indian territory by the same obligation of 
“ duty, which binds us to our other subj'ects : our subjects 
“ of whatever race or creed shall be freely and impartially 
“ admitted to Offices in our Service, the duties of which 
“ they may be qualified, by their education, ability, and 
“ integrity, duly to discharge. 
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“ In their prosperity will be our strength : in their 
“ contentment our security in their gratitude our beet 
“ reward.” 

Have we acted up to these noble words ? My judgment 
is, that we have striven to do so more than any other 
conquering and superior Power, either in ancient or 
modern times. I am not the paid advocate of the 
Government of India. I have little to thank it for. Owing 
to the non-completion of a few months of Residence in 
India, I forfeited my Retiring Pension, and, though I 
served the State energetically m Peace and War, Rebellion 
and Pacification, m the Field, in the Public-Office and m 
the Council-Chamber, I received no honour of any kind. 
My opinion is therefore the more unbiassed, and it is 
this: that our Administration has been based on Justice, 
Moderation, and Sympathy with the People, that we have 
to an extent far exceeding that of the Governments of 
Russia and France, and the wretched, ignorant, mal- 
administration of Turkey, consulted the true interests of 
the people, and stayed the hands of the alien interloper, 
who would have confiscated the lands of the landowner to 
satisfy his Earth-greed • that we have no Prison full of 
Political offenders, and no Military tyranny that the 
Natives may go where they like, do what they like, speak 
what they like, and write what they like, within the 
reasonable provisions of the Law, which is the same to 
all, high or low, rich or poor, Native or alien that the 
Officials are paid for their work, and supervised in their 
work, are restrained from corruption and oppression, and 
can speak the Vernaculars of the people : that there is 
Toleration in the fullest extent, actively and passively, in 
deed as well as letter, to every form of Religious Belief, 
or Unbelief, each soul being left in individual uncontrolled 
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responsibility to its Cieator: that children succeed without 
question to the inheiitance of their parents : that every 
section of the vast population enjoys its own law, or 
custom, having the force of law, in all matters regarding 
Marriage and Inheritance that the blessings of a Free 
Press are enjoyed by all, whether European, or Native, 
subject only to the reasonable Law of Libel against Private 
Characters : that though the Government of the Country is 
as regards Religious tenets entirely colourless, its Christian 
Servants are not afraid, or ashamed, to let it be known, 
that that they are Christians in Morals, Habits, and the 
outward profession of their Faith, and would scorn even 
the semblance of conforming to any non-Christian custom : 
that all the gieat triumphs of Civilization and Education, 
and a great portion of Municipal privileges, are freely 
imparted by the great Power, which governs, to the 
great Country, which is governed. I would particularly 
ask “Young India,” who blusters for Home Rule, and 
Political independence, to consider, whether such aspira- 
tions are not a dream, and whether he would gain much 
after years of blood and confusion, m being transferred 
to France or Russia? 

I would ask the Roman Catholic or Protestant Missionary, 
whether in any other country in the World he has such 
liberty of Preaching, Teaching, and Itinerating, without 
fear of a blustering Magistrate, or a fanatical Mob I 
would ask him to keep himself to his own Sacred duties, 
and refrain from expressing rash and unjustifiable opinions 
upon subjects, which he is imperfectly qualified to under- 
stand, such as the Administrative system of a vast Empire, 
and the time-honoured and innocent Family-customs of a 
great non-Christian People. 

Finally I would ask the Men of Commerce, the Agri- 
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cultural Speculator, and all that class of Europeans, who 
may be described without offence as alien interlopers, birds of 
passage, and shakers of the Pagoda-Tree, to reflect, whether 
in any other Country in the "World they enjoy such liberty 
of locomotion, of sojourning, of buying, of selling : if they 
are prepared to become domiciled in India, they will have 
the same rights, as all other fellow-subjects of the Empress 
of India, to take a part in the control of public affairs : 
but, if they are only sojourners for a few years, they have 
no more right to interfere in the conduct of public affairs 
of British India than a Canadian, or Australian, has in 
the Parliament of Great Britain 

When I was learning my lesson forty years ago, I was 
much instructed by the thoughtful letters, contained in two 
volumes published by the Hon. John Shore, a Civil Servant 
of the old style His pages set me thinking, and, though 
my copy of ins book perished with my Library in the 
Mutinies of 1857, and it might be difficult to find a 
copy now, yet his remarks and narratives still live in 
my memory. I can only hope, that my two volumes of 
Essays, written with the same object, prompted by the 
same interest in the people, going over so many subjects, 
and spread over so large a space of time, may interest 
those, whose calling it may be to help to govern the 
people, whom I have loved so well. 

ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST. 

63, Elm Paek Gardens, London, S W. 

September, 1887 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

In the year 1873 the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society 
assembled to keep their first jubilee, half a century having elapsed 
since the date of their foundation, and five only of the original 
membeis having survived to that date. Occasion was taken to 
recoid in the repoit of the year the work done by the Society 
in the previous fifty ycais, and, as it wcic, to take stock of the 
literary capital and enterprise of the Society, and to make a 
fresh start 

Let us consider for a moment what a vast change has come over 
the Oriental woild since 1823, the ycai m which Henry Colebrooke 
read his pumary discouisc It is literally tine, that the aica of 
British India has doubled, and the late of mciease of the population 
has probably been gieatei The gieat Company has fallen. Persia 
and Turkey have cnteied into the comity of civilised nations, 
while China and Japan, which were at that period meiely 
geogiaphical expressions, have commenced a career of progress. 
The Oveiland passage and the Tolegiaph liavo destroyed distance, 
and the news fiom the East is cveiy morning as fresh as the news 
from Wales used to bo fifty years ago. In one respect only there 
is no change . the subject of India is put aside m the political 
world as a bore now, because so much is known about it; fifty 
years ago it was scouted, because it appeared in a garb, and with 
surroundings, that weie incomprehensible. 

In the woild of Literature, how vast has been the progress! 
How strange it appeals now to read remarks from the pen of Dr. 
Wilson, that it was still an undecided question, whether the Zend 
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aid Pehlavi ever actually existed as languages, or were mere 
irreutions of the Paisi : at the piescnt time the genuineness of 
Hebiew and Samaritan might as easily ho questioned In those 
quiet days no Settlement Officers had lansackod every comer of 
Noithern India for the least vestige of a custom, 01 a tenure ; and 
no Education Department had undei taken the herculean task of 
instructing the youth of the conqueicd aeeoiding to the notions of 
the conquerors Within that period the Science of language has by 
the energy and learning of her votaries secured a place hy the side 
of her elder sistcis, and the young giants, Comparative Philology, 
and Compaiativo Mythology, have upped open many a favounte 
theory, and dashed down with the mcieiless club of fact the idol of 
many a time-honouied fallacy The knowledge of the ancient 
woild has been indefinitely expanded since that time. Bopp had 
not then spun his fine cobweb of unassailable lcasomng ovei the 
great play-giound of the Indo Euiopean Family , Pott had not 
delved in the inexhaustible mine of the Teutonic Woid-Loie , nor 
had Gnmm, like his gieat countryman Kepler, elaborated a new 
law, which futuie generations must obey 

The foundoi of the Society u as a man, whose name can never ho 
mentioned by any .student of Onental languages without the pro- 
foundest lespcct. He was the second of the thicc gieat English 
Oriental scholais, the undoubted pie-eminence of whom is admitted 
on the Continent as in England Su William Jones handed the 
lamp to Heniy Colebiooke, and he in his time found a worthy 
successor m his friend Horace Huynuin Wilson This dynasty 
lasted seventy yeais, and the -vacant chan of pio-ominonce has 
never been, and is not likely ever to be, filled again As the field 
of labour widened, a distnbution was made among the scholais of 
this and other countues, and though the amount of knowledge 
possessed hy the piescnt generation fai exceeds that of the pio- 
ceding, both m extent and piotoundnes-., and also m accuracy, still 
in no one scholai is such a vuiioty of gifts concentrated , to no one 
is conceded such undoubted homage. And it is charactenstic of 
the institutions of Gieat Butam, that to not one of these three 
great Lights did the Sovcieign oi the State, prodigal m lionouis 
and pension to second-rate lawyeis and thud late divines, make tho 
slightest acknowledgment 

Without wishing to detract fiom the gieat merits of these eaily 
. giants, it must he remembered, that they had the advantage of 
being first m the field, but they had the ability and industry to 
make good use of their opportunities They gathered in the first 
fruits of the great harvest, which had been ripening for two 
thousand years ; they had tho skimming of the great cream-pot. 
And it must he remerabcied that, as m all new mines, the ore lay 
very much on the surface. And, though they were servants of the 
State, the duties of public servants weie not so relentlessly exacted 
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as now ; they merely gave to the study of Oriental Literature the 
ample leisure, which their contemporaries dedicated to the card 
table or the bottle, leisure which the hard- worked Official of modern 
days looks for m vain 

The new Society was organised in 1823 under a Royal Charter, 
His Majesty George IV being Patron, members of the Royal 
Family being Vico-Pations, the President of the Board of Control 
vas the first President, being ex-officio a Vice-Patron, and Mr. 
Clebrooko, the foundei, was the fiist Du-ectoi, a post which he 
occmcd till his death, when he was succeeded by Dr. Wilson; 
and ihen Ins chair was vacated by death, it was occupied by 
Sir H Rawlinson, who is the actual incumbent. At their 
fiist meting m March, 1823, Mr Colcbiooke read an opening 
“discourse” which was repiintcd for circulation in 1842, as up to 
that date exiressmg the objects and aspuations of the Society. 

Admitting-hat Asia was the parent of civilisation, he lays down 
the pnnciplc, cic so often forgotten, that Euiope, and especially 
England, have a debt to lepay, and this can best be done by 
piomotmg an intei cringe of benefits, which again must be preceded 
by more accuiate mormation “ of all that is there Imowii, which 
“ belongs to Science, ana HI that is time pi act net!, which appei tains 
“ to Art. Be it then our 'put to investigate the Science of Asia, 
“and to inquire into the Aits of the East, with the hope of 
“facilitating the ameliorations, oi '\ViIitn may be Jythd 
“ susceptible ” hons of 

We see what a wide field of inquiry was thrown open, how ‘ 
large a subject was grasped All that is now the aim of inter- 
national Exhibitions and a laigo poition of that, which is included 
m the Moial and Matcnal Progicss-Ropoit of British India, were 
contemplated by the small gathering of men interested m India, 
who were assembled fifty years ago in the Society’s rooms m 
Ginfton Street The nominal mlers of the gicat Dependency were 
occupied m then investment foi the China and home maiket : a 
knot of its retired servants wcie assembled to study the Alphabet 
of governing Asia upon Euiopenn pnnciples 

As the veteran Civil Sonant wanned to the subj’ect, he seemed 
to transport himself back to his seat m the Council-room m 
Calcutta, with hundreds of subordinates, scattered over the vast 
country, to whom “ to hear was to obey ’’ We thmk we hear him 
reading the measured sentences of his discourse, for, as with all old 
Indians, long practice had made him write well, and the stately 
sesqiupedaha flowed from his pen, detailing a field of research “ as 
“wide as the regions, and as various as the people, who inhabit 
“ them arc diversified. It embraces their history, ancient and 
“modem, their civil polity, their long-ondurmg institutions, their 
“ manners and their customs, their languages and their literature, 

“ their sciences, speculative and practical, the progress of know- 
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“ ledge among them, the pitch to which it has attained, and last, 
“ but most impoitant, the means of its extension. 

“It is the histoiy of the human mind, which is most diligently 
“to bo investigated, the discovcnes of the wise, the inventions of 
“ the ingenious, and the contuvanccs of the skilful 

“ Nothing of what has most engaged tlio thoughts of men is 
“foreign to an inquiry within the local limits, which we have 
“prescubed to it "We do not exclude fiom our lcscaich thp 
“political transactions of Asiatic States, noi the lucubrations of 
“Asiatic Philosophers. The fust aie neccssanly connected in a 
“small degiee with tho histoiy of the progiess of society, the 
“latter have an influence on the liteiaiy, the speculative, and the 
“piactical avocations of men ” 

Nor was the giasp of geogiaphieal area less than the grasp of 
subjoct-mattei Tho India of 1823 was a much smallei affau than 
the magnificent Empne of Bntish India and its dependent States 
of 1873, tiavcised by 1 ail ways and steamei«, instated by the 
penodieal Census, thinned by the learning famufe, wonted by tho 
vacillating system of taxation, and or ci governed by voluminous 
legislation In 1823 India repiesonted a magnificent myth, a four 
months’ voyage distant fiom England, a bourne, fiom which many 
never returned at all, and those, that did leturn, came hack at 
such long mtcnals, and woie so' "chanced, that they seemed to 
on tnw to a (Mlilct 'WoflcL ' Beneath the soil of that India weie 
l am P .tCa«uies of unknown languages, such as Pali, the Diavulian 
the Kolaiun, the Tiheto-Baiinan, the Tai, the Mon-Anam, the 
Malayan Families, and a host of dialects Beyond India lay China, 
lepiesentcd pietty entirely by opium and tea On this side of 
India lay Persia and Arabia, and the language of tho latter was to 
he followed along the Noith Coast of Afuca into Spam. Of the 
noitli of Asia, the gieat dominion of Russia, little was said, 
because little was known , and, stiange to say, the great Altaic 
family of languages, as lepiesentcd by the familiar Tuiki, is totally 
omitted But e\ cn as far back as 1S23 something was known of 
the infant Colonies of England in tho Southern Seas, and the Royal 
Asiatic Society undeitook rathei pompously to contribute its aid to 
the obtaining of better know ledge of “ Austial-Asia ” 

Even lcstiictmg the field to Butish India (and, until the gieat 
Mesopotamian discoicnes, this piactic.illy was the lestncted field), 
we must hear m mind, how extremely superficial our system of 
Government of India was in those days , how absolutely non- 
existent tho great woiks of the Statistical, the Archaeological, and 
tho Educational Departments were ; how rude and empirical wore 
our systems of Revenue and Judicature , how little Public Works 
were thought of ; or International Exhibitions, Model Farming, 
and Cotton Commissioncis dreamt of; how alien to the spirit of 
the time would have been the idea of sending or raising Com- 
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missions to purchase or copy Oriental Manuscripts and Inscriptions, 
or wasting money on tlie repaus and pieservation of architectural 
remains of a former dynasty. Gradually, very giadually, the 
Government of British India has nscn to the level of the exalted 
views of the duty of a Slate of the nineteenth century, and has 
now so wonderfully oiganiscd an adnunistnition, that it is able 
with a wave of the hand to get in any amount of statistics with 
regard to the peoples, nations, and languages, that make up the 
empue, and doclaie with tolerable accuiacy wliat proportion of the 
i population mate a piactice of killing then daughteis, how many 
I millions bury, and how many millions bum their dead, and how 
, many picfer, as a religious duty, to expose the bodies of their 
deceased relations to become the pioy of wild buds 

But it has requited all the eneigy of a great Government to get 
'the Empne thus m hand, and a numerous, highly-paid, and well- 
jtrained army of Officials But in 1823 it was pioposed to do all 
jins by the agency of public Officials, who had done their day’s 
work, and returned home with more or less impaired constitutions. 

veneiable foundei, in his discouiso, thus descubes how the 
^yE was to be done 

tl |c as aie the legions, to which 0111 attention is turned, 

([ no enjoys greatei advantages than Great Britain for 

conducting iu 1I)llles inspecting them Both within its temtonal 
‘limits and bcyonci u- tll(J publlc f unctl0 naiics have occasion 
for acquning varied mfoimailou . , t knowlc[1 of the 

“people and of the couutiy Political tnih-u. opeiations of 

“wai, lelations of conimeice, the pmsuits of business, [lit . 
“prise of curiosity, the desne of scientific acquiicmcuts, cairy 
“ British subjects to the most distant and secluded spots Their 
“ duties and professions lead them abioad, and they avail them- 
“ selves of oppoituuitics thus utfoided for the acquisition of an 
“ accuiate acquaintance with matteis piescnted to then notice 
“One lequisite is thcie wanted, as long since rcmaiked by the 
“veneiable foundei of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it is letswe, 
“but that is enjoyed on then loturn to their native country. 
“ Ilcie may be aiiangecl the ticasuicd knowledge, which they bring 
“with them wntten, 01 the lcmembeicd infoimation which they 
“have gathered Ileic aie pieserved, m public and pnvate 
“ dcpositones, manuscupt books collected m the East, exempt 
“ from the prompt decay, which would have there overtaken them. 
“Here too are preserved, m the archives of families, the manu- 
“ script observation of individuals, whose diffidence has prevented 
“them from giving to the public the fruits of their labour in a 
“ detached form.” 


“Leisure and knowledge ” I pause over these two words. 
It was Lord Metcalfe, who wrote at the close of a long active life, 
“I am now convinced, that want of leisure is a constitutional 
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“ disease, 'which ■will stick by me to the giavc, and'that it does not 
“proceed from excess of business only ” It is at once the 
privilege, and the charm, and the cross, of a woll-tiamed and 
active mind, that it never has leisure. People, who have nothing to 
occupy themselves with, generally spiead that nothing over the 
whole day , but the active mind, while it finds time foi ei erything, 
has the so-called “ leisure ” for nothing. Thcic aio some, who on 
their return fiom India crave for their Office Despatch Box, and 
the daily routine of indolent actmty, or busy idleness, of an office , 
but how many bung home momoianda of books to bo lead, when 
the) e is leisine , thoughts to be anangcd, when there is oppoitumty, 
subjects to be looked up, when theie is a moment to spaie 1 

Then, as to “knowledge,” how many men fifty years ago 
brought back “ ti ensured knowledge” of the land dcscubed in 
their long sea cases' 1 In how many oiciland tiunks of modern 
times would anything be found worth publishing ? Be it ic- ( 
membcied, that as a companion of the leisure, and a penalty of tliei 
knowledge, often comes impaired health, and failing eyesight, andi 
a feeling that the day’s work is done, that the peu does not ran so 
glibly as before, that the well-stoied klemoiy somehow or other 
does not lespond so readily to the touch, that the man is not what 
he was “ Con ’title Plaaco ” 

E\ on in the heroic age, when this Society was founded, there 
weic but a handful of men, who were picpaicd and able to assist 
m the pioposcd u oik , behind them, and suppoihng them, was the 
usual amount of padding, the social “umbiDc,” v hose tongues v ere 
wiseij kept silent, and then pens judiciously dry, or who at least 
disci eetly allowed their lucubiations to icmain in manusenpt ; and 
to those who i\eie willing, and able, how few and slioit wore the 
houis of nork allowed f Year by year the obituary column 
recorded the death of one of the leading membeis, and within 
a vciy few yeais no find the vcneiablc founder lequcstcd to allow 
his honouicd name to remain attached to a post, the duties of 
which Ins lapidly increasing mfiinutics had prevented him fiom 
discharging 

But the Society for many years did not shrink at least m words 
from the piogrammc of then loundei In their rcpoit of 1834. no 
find that “ the Council took the occasion to point out the peculiar 
“lelations, in which the Society stood to the British Empuo, 
“paiticularly to its Oriental possessions, and to express its hope, 
“that the Society might become an effectual instrument m bunging 
“into activity the intellectual energies of the inhabitants of our 
“Eastern dominions, in directing them, when so awakened, to 
“ piopti works of utility, and in making known the lesults of these 
“cxoitions to the European world In this view the Council 
“consulcied the Society a national institution, justly entitled to 
“national support from the means which it possesses for diffusing 
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“among the nations of the East •whatever of European invention 
“ may seem calculated to improve them in Arts and Sciences, 01 m 
“ any way to elevate them m the scale of nations ; while on the 
“ other hand, it opciates as a medium, through which a knowledge 
“ of all which they themselves possess may be laid before the public.” 

“ These anticipations have been realised ” 

Again, in the report of 1837 

“We cannot slacken our cndcavouis to promote the usefulness of 
“the Society, as legal ds the wclfaie of our fellow-subjects in Asia, 
“01 as regaids the people of this countiy m being the medium of 
“communicating to them the knowledge of the former, then’ Arts, 
“ Sciencea, ILinufactuie and Commerce of the most valuable 
“natural productions and vast lesomces of our widely expanded 
“ Empire in the East ” 

And once moic, after a lapse of twenty years, we recognize the 
familiar ring, pciliaps the faiowoll echo of the great Dnectois, at 
least we have hcaid no such sentiments cxpicssed since Di. 
Wilson died 

“Our Society should conccntiate inhumation of whatever is 
“pioduccd or illustiatcd in le-pect of Asia by the learning and 
“industry of oui countiymcn, 01 lesidcnts 111 a foicign land; m a 
“woid, that the lnquneis foi inhumation respecting India might 
“be lefened to this Society as the dcpositoiy, wkcic investigations 
“may be assisted and study piosocutcd with the gicatest prospect 
“of success ” 

In fact, the aspirations of the Socictj’s Report, 1854, trenched 
on the field then open, but now occupied, and ably occupied, by 
the Government of India The Society, piesidcd over by the 
Piesidcnt of the Boaid of Contiol, and attended by members of tlio 
Couit of Dnectors, was 111 fact the lopiosentative of the Govern* 
ment of the pcnod in the Dcpaitment of Aits and Sciences. 
Nothing can show this moic clcaily than the leport read by Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, Chauman of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence in 1834 and 1837, 8 0ln S oycl the widest field of inquiry, 
geographical, admimstiutive, and scientific. Twice a Committee of 
Agriculture and Commeico was established . on the first occasion it 
came to an end by the Government of India inviting the leading 
member of the Committee, Dr lloyle, to tiansfer his services to tho 
State, and to finish moie thoroughly as a salancd official what he 
commenced as an amateur The second time, m spite of the able 
and zealous exertions of Mr Marsliman, the Committee came to an 
end, not from the want of interest felt in the subj'ect, but from a 
feeling, that tho subj'ect could be handled by the State only This 
was, perhaps, the last attempt of the Society to be useful beyond 
the strict boundary of Literature and Archaeology. Eor, indeed, 
the question must arise Did those who penned the extracts, 
which we have quoted above, really believe them? Did they 
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deceive themselves, that the Society was effecting any great work 
for Asia or India, or likely to do so ? In the face of the gigantic 
administrative maclimeiy of modem times, the annual Moral and 
Matenal Progress-Report submitted to Pailiament, it became clear, 
that the fiont of the battle was changed, that in the midst of the 
army of leport-wntcis, statistic-colloctois, and commissioners of 
inquiry, tho little contingent of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
nowheic; and that the Society itself was become like one of the 
little liaibours of our coast, once accessible to the smaller ciaft of 
ancient days, but now, from the shifting of tho cniient, and silting 
up of sand, far inland 

We have seen that the Asiatic Society was founded in 1823. 
After the lapse of twenty -five years it was thinly established as an 
Institution , but in 1 848 all tho great men, with a few exceptions, 
who were nccessaiily advanced in life, at the time of the founda- 
tion, had passed away Indeed, a peiusal of tho lepoit of the 
annual meetings has something sad m it, for each yeai some woll- 
lcmembeied figuic was absent, some well-know 11 \01co was silent, 
and those, who uttcied a wcll-doseived paiicgjuc on tlieir departed 
friends, were themselves the subject of a sinnlai pious eulogy at the 
meeting of the following yeai. Two palions of the Society, 
George IV and "William IV , a succession of official vice-pations, 
the Piesident of the Boaid of Contiol, and Chanman of tho Comt 
of Ihiectors, and a long low of presidents and vicc-pi csidents, 
Members of Council and office-lioldeis, had disappeared fiom the 
roll Among them w cic Cliailos William Wynn, tho Bail of 
Munster, Loid Fit/gciald, the Bail of Auckland, tho Bail of 
Ellcsmeie, the Maiqucss of Wellesley, Loid Metcalfe, 811 W. 
Macnagliten, Su Alexander Eumes, Uemy Colobiookc, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, and many otlieis loss known to the gcncial public, but 
filling a large place in the affaiis of the Society. 

Although the Society seemed to bo still flounshmg, when after 
the lapse of another quaitei of a century we look back upon the 
men, who even then weio spaied to assemble at the mcctmgs and 
contubute to tho pages ot the journal, men such as Hoiace 
Hayman Wilson, S11 Geoigo Staunton, Mi Elphinstone, Dr Mill, 
Mr. Shakcspeaie, Mr Bland, Mr Moilcy, Colonel Sykes, Dr Lee, 
Sir Giaves Ilaughton, Loid Stiangford, l)i Ealconci, Mr Marsdcn, 
and others, still it was evident, that in leahty the objects of tho 
Society were languishing, that the field of inquiry was contracting, 
that tho interest in Oriental subjects, which had launched and 
buoyed up the vessel thus far, was exhausted. The reasons were 
obvious, and they have double force now a quarter of a century 
later, and we propose further on to discuss them at large. In the 
year 1848 the Society had migrated from their original quarters m 
Grafton Street, and were newly established in the house in Mew 
Burlington Street, which will recur to many of our readers. These 
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excellent quarters contained a choice museum and a well- selected 
library ; and the staff of the Society consisted of Dr. H H Wilson, 
the Dnector and moving spirit, Mr Claikc and Mr. Edwin Horris 
were Secretaries, 111 Alexandra, Tieasuiei, and Su Graves 
Haughton, Libranan, when a succession of events happened, which 
gave to the Society a new lease of life, and an amount of lustre m 
English and Euiopcan circles, suipassmg all pievious and, we fear, 
all future experiences 

In the yeai 1 845, Mr. Edwin Horns, the Assistant Secretary, 
had successfully inteipietcd the Inscriptions of Kapur dr Gin near 
Peshawar, brought homo by Mr Masson , and soon after Sir H. 
Kawlinson, who in 1 844 had been appointed by the Government of 
Loid Ellenboiough to Tuikisli Aiabia, had made copies of the 
Cuneiform Inscription of Pcisepolis m the piovince of Ears, and 
had solved the great problem, and had given now life to the decrees 
of Danus Ilystaspcs at Belnstun alter a slumber of more than 
2000 ycais The Asiatic Society lent its countenance and 
influence, and opened its puise libeially in the suppoit of this 
great discoveiy, and m Mi Edwin Horns was found the man, 
who by patience and ingenuity helped to woik out the problem, 
translated the Median 01 Scythian poilion ot the gieat Bcdnstun 
Inscnption, and with singular and unselfish devotion to Science 
tluew himself, as a humble co-opeiator, into a woik, which covered 
lus fellow-labourer with gloiy The journals of the ltoyal Asiatic 
Society suddenly acquned a new mtoie-t, which was inci eased one 
hundied-fold, when Hmeveli and Babylon disclosed their long- 
buned ti ensures, the liteiatnie, language and lustoiy of a period 
not less 1 amoved liom the piescnt cia than 2500 years It was 
then, that the Asiatic Society became the centie of a great literary 
movement, that their publications weio subsidised by a national 
grant, that the gi eatest and most eminent men of the time, headed 
by the Prmce Consort, attended at the meetings, and tounsts 
abroad found that a copy of the Journal, unfolding the wonderful 
Cuneifoim discoveries, was the most acceptable present in the 
scientific world at a foieigu capital In heading this movement, 
the ltoyal Asiatic Society acted ns if by mspiintion, as thcie was 
for a long time a gieat wave of mcicduhty to resist, and Sir H. 
ltawlmson has always giatcfully acknowledged the debt of grati- 
tude, which ho owed to his caihest suppoitcis, and styled himself 
their “alumnus.” 

Practically the raison d'etre of the Society has been as follows : 

I. To form a centre for the social union of persons interested in 
Oriental Literature and Archaeology, or m India and the East in 
its widest acceptance 

II. To increase mutual knowledge of England and India. 

III. To concentrate information for the use of inquirers, whether 
English or Foreigners. 
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IT. To supply a grar-efnl mode of i\ cognising lip ffisfincfann. of 
foreign scholar® ij a dmi tting them a-, ion aaiy memhera. 

T. To pn.ih.-i a pcn/icL-al Journal us a vehicle of the ahem, 
dfialtd infoimaticn. 

TL T i pnlh-i a periodical repot f lie proceedings so as to 
iti-p Jitp and, if p tsslle in t av intcrc-t 

TIL To annex 1 thi- nperi tlrmary n dices uf tie dishn- 
gnisled member-, wIl nave died within the fear 

TEL To annex a i ' mu' i ill ¥ tL- pubh-i d on Oriental 
snljecl- eithtr in tie Inti-o D minions r f itiem cc tintnt s witlm 
the peri d and thu- taL - 4 L if tie pi igre-- of iniwledgt 

TT To irEpct and id m* in a h rarv aviililh i rieicrtnte, or 
ill latim-'n'h !' r n lL i -p rn-jlLtr I m/mlcr-. 

X To prefer - m a 1 -j T J ~ -ml lend tL re to - h lar- nnir 
certain c ndin n- 

XI T diaw xr mm m]« 1 1 tit Gcrnmn. nt or the 
Tmivcr-.t: - cn ~un T- i ti. Tel w*ta 4 L iron. ti n of Oiientol 
Literati’' 

XII T •? ret „ nit t n frith Iran i *- utti^ m different 
p^i- i tL- tr ill. 

It mil'* 1 1 1 * rr - n that ti P Til Asian’ ^ nitty was 
estolii-iel at a d-*- -til — j i nt to LL Asuti s ni-Tif- f Latam 
and Pan- wi. L aat- 1 t t i — anl i »-22 re-pectiv It and 
that it 1 - J-var- n 4 til alii Lng- i tiJ reject to tie 
paren + -'' i ttnla t“ 1 txl d It '■or T J n .u ]-s T tin. 
tie r+ltr — olid un i 4 T t - *ltr 1 1 ji li s tipfif T P n l it, 
Cevlm Jlali^- Is rta u 1 *o .. 4 i L ita it-, to rt > King (J i 1 uimi 
hi arl • tr +i x iL rn.1 - t ti hut. hi ? th l -ill-, yntnt 
date, «idj” laVvin inn + j n t ti g' .1 tx mpl - at t 1 utta, 
Pan-, ani L nl n Oa a 4 1 in- L„tl c-tilli- 1 -1 it 

evi-ry ■ it *J in Em ]t, -it- ^ nn ] ulh-hng pr liicd- ml 
Tying wri r i ctL i m rl -rev re 1 - il It mu-t It ilued 
that, Tr>th t 1 rs ’•+1 c d I si t md ( i] n 4 ta tit tfiutTe 
member- if -t 1 ^ i *>- re ti lx m ml it- if tne jreft— cnal 
body f tie Liu- r-m - ml lut -lightly sipp rKl It the 
membu- u tl irln^’T nrinitr 

I nuir l me t t-i ^ *rh t ti *- li it h - dint ; and the 
report of i*.-; unle-t i - 4 -ljplv imrn.1i i i r tie ]ir -e. 
It mu~+ n t 1 f rg tt n, th t - rj thing La- 1 n line re Jir itly, 
•win I Oil not a dmi t of hung set out formally in a report, hut 
•which must not be lost eight of The existence of this Sotiity has 
fiEel up an admitted vacuum ; it was alone in the field once, and 
by L e; mg alive interest by action on the Government, and on 
pul lie jnuen, has Tery much contributed to the establishment of 
otii r s cietics, which by drawing off members live thinned its 
ranL=. Besides the great ca-L of the He-oputamian Discoveries 
the Society has by encouragement and liberality fostered other 
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researches, which might otherwise Lave drooped; and ire cannot 
fnlly estimate the influence which individual members of the 
Society brought to hear m thtir capacity as, members of the 
governing "bodies of India At any rate ire Lave the fart, that 
the great aspirations of the Society have been adopted and fnlly 
varied out by the GrovemmeLt It is reason die to argue, that 
de mamiesta of the Society, and the proi,.dirgs and discussions 
which distinguished its early years, have h 1 'urely, bnt imper- 
ceptibly, to the improved almmistrahon of Indu, especially when, 
it is recollected, that for thirty year 1 the Iter, rtor of that Society 
was onL of the few of the unehengiahli fgures in the cvcr- 
changmg 'kaltidnsiope of the eld Indm Ejus where those, who 
went to India as boys, and retained nal .h'-jgod men. over 
found the hind tut solemn £,m of the rarer universally ac- 
oompbshod man the alaurable lighten cc 'he Service of the 
Company 

I c-.me next to the t-nribh. roc rls . f t" c w >rk if the Society, 
the three vcleemes of the Tisn»acti n~, ..'id tie twenty volumes of 
the Old tvnes it the Junra.l, and th- volua - of the Xcw. Of 
many of the papcis that wuc real a*il 1 th nnmerons lectures 
whhh woe delevered, with a hw ex oU"i.s theie is no record: 

bnt the printed Volumes e>i tut » .ui, I -.._l speah iui tnemselvcs, 

and, fcllowing the order ci the talihe :.ii nt I shall have 
occasion to nota-e then The- Ilian h s ..cties haTe all published 
Journals Lutm aduiti n to its own lab jjs the Society has given 
birth to tvi other Imdred :ost.TLt:c.ns *ipp it 1 and maintained 
by members ol its own body th.uab eu~ tmg a separate eergmi- 
sation and income I allude to the three utal Translation Fund and 
Onental Tcxt >oeiety Tb V'dinac' ol tie fornitr amount to 
nearly eightr m nuniber and > on -1 am the wul: f some of the most 
distinguish, d English and Fuieign seh.lur' . lol the result is that 
the contents cf bo'ts which were cn.pL ill allv sealed to the 
general reading public have been malt jic. - stile in the English, 
French or Latin languaces. and the wn'hs ■! same cf the most 
cdebiaud San-Lm Arabic, Pcr=inT. and t'yrjar autl-ois placed cn 
a level with the Eci oj >t,m Cli-sns Tie Onenld Text Soeicty 
and its successor, the Sanshr-t T_xt S ■.:> iv and the Fall Text 
Society, have had a noire itstncted o' pet but one not less 
important , to supply the sebrl j with Text' existing only in 
manuscript, thus by correct readings and good ryp igrjpliy re- 
moving one-half cef the horror, that surrounds the first attempt to 
be an Oriental scholar. 

In estimating the result of the half century it must be 
remembered that the Society has gone through more than one 
fburmrifll crisis, and from its earliest date until now tbeie‘ has been 
<mp cemrinnons moan over the scantiness of support to a snide it not 
of general interes t. The increase and dc‘ciease of members has 
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teen year ty year jealously watched and commented npon. 
Instances of liberality and devotion on the part of the members 
have not teen unknown, laige donations have teen made, and 
many of the inembeis, who had compounded by payment, allowed 
themselves to be put on the paying list a second time Ho lack of 
energy has teen displayed ty the managing council ; qnartcis have 
teen shifted from Grafton Street to Kew Builington Street, and 
thence to their picsent house m Albcmaile Stieet, the accommoda- 
tion being eontiactcd, or expanded, accoiding to the state of the 
resources Stunuous attempts have been made to secure free 
quarters fiom the State in Someiset House, 01 Builington House, 
and in the new Indn Office The S cioty sniiendeicd their 
Museum to the gicat Museum of the India Office, and otfeied, but 
without success, to amalgamate their Libiaiv with that of the 
India Office, and establish themselves as Custodians of the great 
depot of Oncntal learning m the nietiopoli«, ie«ei\ mg that power 
Of lending manuscripts to schol.us, which is the gieat distinction 
between the piactice of both the aboce-meiitumed Liluanes, and 
that of the Bntisli Mu=cum and tlie two t'mveisities, who are 
lestricted by Act of P.uliamcnt fiom allowing a sheet of paper to 
leave then punn-es, aud bow gieat a boon it is for a seholai to be 
allowed to take his niauusuipt to hi* house, lustood of studying it 
in a cioudcd loom at fixed houis, can only bv scbolais be fully 
appreciated. On looking back upon the p ist histoiy, we do not sec 
that the Society ever lost an oppoitumty, or was wanting to a 
duty, aud, if piospeuty lia« dep.uted lioiii its wall*, it is mainly 
owing to the identic?* logic ot cucumstanees. and the shifting of 
the social aud litciaiy lcquircments of the age 

I now pioceed to notice the lepoit of 1S73 more m detail. 
The two mam Depaitments aie 

I Philology . . . Man illushated by Ins “ Words.” 

II Aidueoiogv . ,, ,, “Works.” 

In the foimei aie included the following 1 inguages • Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, Tmkisk, Zend nud Pehlavi, Amenian; floated by 
such seholai? as Cole’uooke, 31 H Wilson. John Muir, Max 
Muller, FitzLdwaid Hall, and Gulchtuekei. The Pali language is 
woithy of a separate notice, lllusliated, as it has been, by Clough, 
Fausbull, Cluldeis, Iloelgsou, Tuinom, Gogeilv, aud Haidy. Tho 
Yornaculai language? li.ee c been noticed, though insufficiently with 
refeienco to the wide field opened for research. If wo pause to 
consider how during the period under review Pali has been entirely 
discovered, Zend and Pehlavi rescued from the supposition, that 
they were only inventions of file- worshipping priests, and Vedic- 
Sansknt for the first time interpieted, we may form an idea, how 
great tho woik has been, m which the Journal has participated. 
The Vernaculars aie still an open field for the scholars of the 
future, but the treasures of the glorious past have been ransacked. 
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Under the head of Philology will come the interpretation of the 
great Inscriptions on rocks in all paits of Asia There appears to 
have boon a special literary pi 0 valence piesitlmg over those ancient 
nations, which urged them to consign to the ■safe keeping of the 
everlasting hills, to metal tablets, and to the brick and clay 
materials of their buildings, those recoids of their history, which 
other nations have consigned rashly to more penshable materials. 

In the Department of Aicliaeology, unwearying have been the 
labours of Fergusson, Wultei Elliot, Meadows Tayloi, Cunningham, 
and Stevenson. The ubiquitous Director. Di Wilson, is here, as 
everywhere, with papers on sects, descriptions of Temple-worship, 
verification of ltineranes, and judicious anil kindly comments on 
the woiks of others Heie, again, at least tlieie is an inexhaustible 
field for the iutuie If the Go\ eminent ot India have at last 
taken up the subject of the Arehmologiral Survey in earnest, it 
must he lemembeied, that it was the Itoyal Asiatic Society, that 
made the fiist move as fai back as 1 S44 . and the Archaeological 
members of the Society watch the piogic-s with interest, and 
chronicle its proceedings In the special blanch of Numismatics, 
which to a certain extent links together the -epaiatc pursuits of 
Archaeology and Philology, much has been done during the last 
quarter of a century by oui untiling Treu=urei , Mr Edwaid Thomas 

Outside the two gieat department* have been numerous contri- 
butions to Botany, Geology, Geographv Ethnology, Statistics, 
Law, History, Commerce, Agriculture , and well-known names 
appear among the contribut'd Nvkcs, Neubold Lowe, Oswald 
Do Pn.vulx, Maishman, S11 Tnhn Malrolm '*n A Johnstone, N” E 
Baillie, bn G Staunton, S11 J Bowung S11 J Davis. 

"What then are the causes of decal m this Society, and what are 
its legitimate prospects tor the futun ? 

Eirst and foremost, is the fact, that the Government of India has 
risen to the level of its duty to the gn at snlqcct-Stato, and under- 
takes to do by its own officials what it t imeily left undone 
altogether, or allowed private individual - or Societies to undertake. 
The annual Moral and Maternal Progres-.-I’eport of India shows 
exhaustively how vast th"-e duties are 

Secondle Iliv.il Societies have spiling up on all Fides to divide 
the great kingdom Loid Ashburton, a* iai bark as 1855, in a 
thoughtful Presidential addu*s, remarked “that ihe Society should 
“not care for the loss of the monopoly of doing good, if other 
“ Societies do the work as well, the Society should rejoice The 
“ same subdivision of work has taken place in hospital* ” The 
Society might reply, that the theory was true and ju*t, hut that the 
practice might possibly lead to its extinction It ha« been found 
convenient in modem times to divide the woik of ies< aich accoidiug 
to subjects rather than geographical limits, and consequently 
the Itoyal Asiatic Society, that undertook eveiythiug, has been 
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gradually ousted from poitions by the Geographical, the Geological, 
the Ethnological Society, the Society of Arts, the East India 
Association, the Palestine Exploiation Eund, and the Society of 
Biblical Aiclucology, and lastly by the Archreological Department 
of the Biitish Museum, and in fact is now restuctcd to Literature 
and Aichmology But still the Asia of the Asiatic Society has 
never included Itussia in Asia, and has been sufieied to include 
Afuca and Oceania 

Tluully The subject-matter of the Society’s lcseaiches, now 
that the novelty is worn otf, is not an attiactive one It requiies 
special tiaming, and the creation of special tastes, to bring men 
together to discuss matters, u hicli lie so entirely outside the orbit 
of their daily avocations In the House of Commons what crowds 
of members assist in a bill to legulatc the licensing of pot-houses, 
and how few attend to listen to the aff.ms of the gicatest subject- 
Empire that the uoild evei knew 1 Pans is the veiy centre and 
metropolis of Oncntal study, but this happens, because the essenco 
of Fiance is ccntialiscd in Pans, u Inch is the scat of hei only great 
University , and in the meetings of the Societe Asiatique the 
piofessonal ela-s dominate, without any healthy admixture of the 
practical element. At any rate, at the lioyal Asiatic Society, men 
still meet, u ho foi a quaitei of a centuiy have practised the art of 
admimstiation of Onental peoples on the laigest scale, and know 
personally the languages, the customs, and the places, which are 
the subjects of then discussions 

The extinction, tlioiefoic, of such a Society, 01 the cui tailing of 
its means of usefulness by a slow piocess of atiopliy, would be a 
subject of lcgict, an aveiage of one hundicd and fifty mcmbeis 
contributing thiee guineas annually, and fifty membeis non-iesident 
in England, coutiibiitnig one guinea, supplemented by the libeial 
donation of tlio Goi eminent of India of two hundicd guineas, the 
sale of Journals, and the sublease of looms to other Societies, 
and the lntcic-t of the small capital kept as a nest egg, 
constitute an income of about £ 1 1 oo. Theie was a time, 
when members weie foitlicoming, who made annual presents of 
^ioo , and one libeial pation uliosc name should be recoidcd, Sir 
II IVoisley, piescnted £ 1000. The same sum was contubuted by 
vote of Pai Lament to assist the publication of the Cuneiform 
Insciiptions The income above stated is pietty equally divided in 
three shares, the lent of the house, the salaries of the Secretary 
and his staff, and the cost of printing the Journal. This therefore 
is the minimum, on which the Society con exist on the most 
restricted scale, and no margin is left for the purchase of books, or 
any purpose which might appear to be useful It is difficult to lay 
down for another what should be their duty, or what might be 
thou feelings , but it does not seem unreasonable to suppose, that a 
certain number of the retired servants of the Indian establishment 
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would annually fill up the vacancies caused by death and too 
frequent withdrawals Some scheme of amalgamation with other 
societies, so as to utilise the rooms and the library, might he hit 
upon Scveial schemes foi readjusting the teims of subscription, 
and thus attracting subscnbois, have been discussed, but without 
any result As a fact, the Soc.eties, based upon a guinea sub- 
scription, generally have no libiaiy and no paid establishment, 
their opciations being conducted by volunteers, and m many cases 
the use of a loom being leased by some public institution, the 
expendituic is limited to the publication ot the Journal. 

What is theiefore earnestly to he dcsued is that new members 
could bo found in the sci vices in India, as “non-resident,” who on 
then’ return to the count! y would take then place as ordinary 
members. It is often a subject of comment by foieigneis, how 
strangely mdiffoient the Ihitish seem to be to the mine of 
antiquarian interest, which, a kind Piondence has thiown into 
then hands It has always been so, but peihups since the 
extinction of the gieat Company moic so now than ever I am 
tempted to quote a letter addressed by Mi. Colebiooke to Dr. 
Wilson as far back as 1827 

“ Careless and indilfeicnl as our countrymen are, I think never- 
“ theless you and I may denvo some complacent feelings from the 
“ reflection that, following the footsteps ot 811 W. Jone3, we have 
“with so little aid of collaboiatois, and so little encouragement, 
“ opened neaily emy taemic, and left it to foreigners, who are 
“ taking up the clue we have furnished, to complete the outline of 
“ what we have sketched It is some giatilication to national 
“ pnde, that the oppoitumty, which we English enjoyed, has not 
“ been wholly unemployed ” 

A second suggestion is, that autliois of books, bearing onOiiental 
subjects, should courteously foiwaid a copv to the libraiy, tlicio 
aio no funds to puichaso books The libcinlity of many publishers 
and authois has to be acknowledged Notice of all new woiks 
is duly made m the Penodical lesiwie of the piogrcss of Oncntal 
ltesoaich, and this acts as a kind of advcitisement, and instances 
have been known of poisons pin chasing a book, to which their 
attention had been called by seeing it casually on the table, or 
on the shelves of the Society Many membeis have picsented 
volumes to tho libiaiy, and many moic have bequeathed books and 
manuscripts ; and for any one, who had at heait the advancement 
of the knowledge of the East, it would appear to be more appro- 
priate to dedicate his books and manuscripts to a Society which 
would appreciate them, than to leave them to be sold and scattered, 
and used for base purposes, 01 bequeath them to relatives, who 
have neither taste nor understanding to know tlieir value. 

A third suggestion is, there are still many tracts m Asia and 
Africa and Oceania ; many languages of inhabitants of these tracts ; 
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many curious customs ; many rums of groat buildings ; many 
remnants of the mighty past, which have been imperfectly investi- 
gated, and concerning which no authentic or trustworthy details 
have appeared in public prints The temptation, of course, iB to 
write a separate hook ; but such an operation requires leisure, 
capital, or interest with publishers, and opportunity, and such a 
woik may often fall still-born from the Press On the other hand, 
a carefully pieparcd shoit paper for a journal, such as that of the 
Asiatic Society, obtains at once a cncnlation among those able to 
appieciate it, and at no cost to tho writer ; and theie it remains 
foi leference hereafter, or to foim tho nucleus of a larger work, if 
tho authoi’s life be spaied , if not, the information is not lost, and 
the wntor is honourably lemembeicd To those, who have spent 
their quaitci of a century in India, it must come back, that there 
uas' a time, and there uere oppoitumtics, and there was a special 
knowledge, which might have been so utilised, had it been under- 
stood that all that was lequired was to forwaid the paper to the 
Societary m Albemarle Sheet, who u ould have submitted it to the 
Council and the Duector would no doubt have communicated 
with the wnter. Contubutors of this kind are more valuable to a 
learned Society than contributions in money 

And one word with legaid to the Society itself Unquestion- 
ably the social advantage of a placo of reunion is reduced to a 
nonentity. The periodical meetings arc i educed to a mere shadow, 
if not a sham No doubt tlieie is a tendency for each member to 
ride on his own hobby Old Sir John Hownng’a voice will be beaut 
no moio about China and Siam, Holt-Mackcnzie would have 
liked to see Land-ltc venue and laud tenuics noticed, Colonel 
Sykes would have had moic statistics, ill Marsliman would have 
ventilated Cotton and Hallways, Loid Strangfoid viewed the woilcl 
fiom the stand-point of Constantinople, Wilson of Calcutta, and 
Kawliuson of Babylon But a little opposition gave a little life ; 
as it is now, the majority of lmiig membeis aio as silent as the 
marble 'busts of the old membeis which shrround them. Better 
lectures to a more sympathising audience might be given m tho 
adjoining Itoyal Institution , and such contubntions as do find 
their way to this Journal, might find a place m the Journal of some 
one 01 other of the rival Societies. 

But there aio duties, which this Society alone can discharge. 
We have mentioned above, that all distinguished foreign Oriental 
scholars are made Honorary Members of the Society, and their 
number is added to with j'udgment, so as not to make the honour 
cheap, and still omit none worthy of the honour; and then to 
use the words of the report of 185 s : “In their obituary notices the 
“ Council records the loss of eminent Oriental scholars, whoso 
“ gieat attainments, or peenbar devotedness to the pursuit and 
“ extension of our knowledge of Asia, makes it the duty of the 
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“ Society to trace the steps of his literary progress, and to enumerate 
“ the works by which the tieasures of Eastern learning have been 
“ cnlaiged ” 

Then, again, the library of the Society is a convenient one for 
the concentration, of peculiar and special information, which 
scholars can refer to and bon 010 Exchange is made by this 
Society of its Journal with no less than one hundred Societies • and 
out of this large number many are foreign, and perhaps in no 
other place in London would the Journals and publications of some 
of these Societies be found, when occasion aioso to refer to them. 
If this Library were enriched by further pui chases or donations, its 
value would be still gi eater The most is made of it that can be 

But it is on the Journal, thut the Society must rest for its 
reputation The Society is the only body, that on certain topics can 
speak upon an entuely independent platform It can memorialise 
the Universities, or the Government, upon subjects which fall 
within its special domain, as it lias done in times past, when it 
memorialised the Umveisity of Cambudge, not in vain, to make 
pi 0 vision foi the teaching of Sanskrit, and this la-t year has 
lepresented to the Univciaity of Oxfoul the expediency of constitut- 
ing a Semitic Chair At the solicitation of the Society, a grant 
was made by the State foi the ltaw lmsou Iuscuptions, and 
the Society made the first 11101 e in the cause of Arclimology 
in India. In the pages of the Journal the conflicting views of 
scholais can he set foith, as in the notable case of the theones of 
Di. Goldstuekcr and Di John Muir on Yodic mterpietation. 
"When doubt was tlnoivn by sceptics on the genuineness of the 
Assyuun Inscuptions, in the pages of tlio Journal the sealed 
translations made by scpaiate scholais ucie published for the judg- 
ment of the learned n oild Attention is fcailessly called m the 
pages of the Journal to the neglect of Onental studies in England , 
and a constant piotest made against tlio shoitsighted policy, which 
has led to the anomaly that the conquiuois of India have to 
look to Eiancc and Goimany for competent peisons to occupy 
Chaus of Oriental Instiuction, to edit 01 tianslate Ouental woilcs, 
to catalogue Oueutal manuscripts, to discliaigc the offices of 
libraiian and secietary to Ouental Institutions, and to conduct 
reseaichcs, for which English mdustiy and intellect ought to 
be foitlicoming. In tlio Journal also are found notices of the 
discovery and cataloguing of Oriental manuscripts, both in Euiopc 
and India, a kind of information of fust-rate impoitanco to the 
scholar, and which no other Journal could supply 

Let it never be forgotten, bow nobly the old Couit of Duectois 
of the East India Company discharged their duties ns patrons of 
learning and literature It is not intended to make any reflections 
on the present Government of India, as it is not asserted, nor 
insinuated, that patronage is not liberally bestowed on authors and 
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scholars according to what is considered to he right and proper for 
a constitutional Government, having to answer to Parliament for 
its proceedings. But the old Court had another law, and another 
way of dispensing its pationage, sometimes bordering on princely 
magnificence, with the advantage of abundant funds subject to no 
account 

I have reserved to the last my notice of what appears to me one 
of the most impoitant, if not the most impoitant, duty, which 
may be discliaigedjiy the Society tliiough its Council, which would 
be highly valued oil the Continent, and be quite sm generis; 
for it is 111 this Journal alone that such a pioduction could appear, 
and it would itself be the most gencially lntoiestmg papei that 
a Journal could pioduce, foi, nlnle the eontnbutions on special 
subjects, such as Assy nan Pliilologv and Indian Aich ecology, aic 
additions to know lodge, still by then veiv n.ituic they aie unlead- 
able, if not unintelligible, to the majnnty even of tlic reading 
public. I allude to a caicful and complete annual lesume of the 
progiess of Oncntal study and ie«eaieh, such as Professor Gaicin 
de Tassy lias tor manv veais issued with rog.ud to the Ycrnaculuis 
of India, and 3111 Uolil and Henan annually compose foi the 
Journal of the SouCtu A«iatique It is no uqdv, that these gentle- 
men already supply what is wanted, foi then admuable discourses 
are in the Flench language, published m a Fiencli Journal of 
limited ciiculation , and on some paiticular side of the subject, 
where the Itoyal Asiatic Society is stiong, the Fiench Society 
fiom its oppoitnmlici and pioclmties is niy uealc The project 
has long been lecommendcd by the Council and dining the last 
five yeais lias been paitiallv, though ably, earned out by the 
present Sccieluiy. I piocctd by quotation to illustiate my pio- 
position. 

In 1855 the Council icmarkcd “ that some subjects, which the 
“ eaily labouis ot the Society weie duectcd to illusfiatc, have been 
“ m gieat mcasuic exhausted, and inhumation on ollieis of geneial 
“ inteicst lias been flowing into other channels. The topics ot 
“ literary, scientific, and gcncial investigation in respect of Asia 
“ have been so multiplied, and then limits so vastly expanded, 
“ that they now call toith, not only the enlightened attention and 
“ active cneigies of om own countrymen, but the industiy and 
“ acumen of our continental neiglibouis, especially those of Geimany 
“ and Fiance. Without a watchful obienatwn of what is brought to 
“ light m these countries a lery imperfect acquaintance is kept up 
“ of the progress of successful reseat ch on Asiatio subjects 

“ It seems to follow, that in addition to its own contributions to 
" the geneial fund of knowledge, it is desirable, that our Society 
“ should concentrate information of whatever is produced or 
“ lllustiated in respect of Asia by the learning and industry of 
“ our own countrymen, only residents in foreign lands ; that our 
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“ Journal should diffuse early information on whatever can 
“ interest the scholar and the lnquuci lcspeetmg the races, the 
“ languages, the products, the litoiatuie, the aits, the mstitu- 
“ tions, the habits of its varied populations, and that it should 
“ contain occasional renews, summaiy analyses, or other notices of 
“ recent ami valuable noils iclatmg to those subjects, whether in our 
“own or foieign languages.” “Extensive conespondence should 
“ bo earned on m order that litciaiy pioductions of importance 
“ and value should bo eaily obtained fiom the quarteis in which 
“ they have boon pioduced ” These aie doubtless the words of 
Di IK Wilson. 

In 18641110 Piosidont, the late Viscount Strangford, remarked, 
“ that the Society must stand, 01 fall, by its Journal as the stan- 
“ dard of its literary activity and usefulness India must, as heie- 
“ tofore, continue to occupy a laige, and peiliaps a dispioportionate 
“ sliaie of the attention of the Society, winch might take a pattern 
“ fiom the useful and compiehcnsivoieview of the Hindustani Press 
“ of India, with winch Piolessor Gaicin do Tassy annually opens 
“ Ins course of lectuies, and extend it to otliei subjects and to the 
“ lest of the vast Continent, fiom which the Society derives its 
“ name. Anangcments have been made foi publishing in the 
“ Journal summaiy notices of the piogicss of the different blanches 
“ of investigation, to which the Inborn s of the Society aie dnectod " 

Allusion is heic made to an attempt to di\ ide the Itepoit into 
sevoial departments, and to get scieial membcis of Council to 
lopoit each Ins special branch of Onental pmsuits. This plan fell 
tin ougli, and it is open to obvious objections, although adopted by the 
Philological Society The Society could not be lcsponsiblc foi the 
opinions, often shamed and extiavagant, of pnvate membeis, and 
liable to bo unduly proportioned to the peculiar ldiosynciacies of 
individuals The lepoiiof the paid Societal y, though complete and 
well pioportioned, is apt to bo colouilcss and diy, and mcxliaustivo. 
The difficulty is felt on the Continent as heic , the attempt to 
supply the want m Geimany has led to anothci difficulty Dr. 
Gosche’s annual repoit on cveiy publication bearing on Oriental 
subjects, oi Compel ativo Philology, is complete and ably draun up, 
but alwai/s mam/ ycais in an eat, a huh is fatal to the scheme. 
In 1867 Sir Edwaid Colcbrooke, Picsulent, lcmnikcd, that “the 
“ repoit of the Council was with little variation the woik of their 
“ valuable secretary. It differed in one icspect fiom that of last 
“ year. While giving a full account of the labours of the Society, 
“ it took no survey of those of kindred Socioties both of Europe and 
“ in the East, which were reviewed m our last report. But it was 
“ thought that such a review would prove more interesting when 
“ given at certain intervals, as it might bo rendered more compre- 
“ hensivo and convey a clearer view of the general piogrcss of 
“ Eastern literature. The useful and important obj'ect had not been 
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“lost sight of” In 1864, Sir Henry Rawlinson, on accepting 
the post of President for the next year, remarked, “ that the educa- 
“ tional movement would be in its further development of material 
“ use in promoting the spread of Onental science, and should therc- 
“ foie he a subject of congratulation to the Royal Asiatic Society 
“ As long as he had the honour of picsidmg over the Society, his 
“ attention would be directed to the cunent liteiaturo of India, as 
“ much as to the cultivation of Oriental studies m Euiope The 
“ two subjects weie closely allied and equally deserving of the 
“ caie of the Society. When he met them again at the next 
“ anniversary meeting, ho hoped to be able to offer a moie detailed 
“ renew of both these mtcicsting matteis ” 

Prom the foregoing extracts it may be gatheied to be the settled 
policy to have a complete resume e\eiy ycai to extend over the 
whole field, including the rcpoits of kindicd Societies, such as 
those of Pans and Leipzig, the Onent.il Text and Tianslation 
Societies, and kindled institutions such as the Palestine Exploi a- 
tion Pund and Biblical Aiclimological Society, the Bibliotheca Indica 
of Calcutta and Bombay, the Aichmological Suivcy of India, and 
a geneial leview m detail of the modem vernacular, as well as 
the ancient classic or dead languages Caie should be taken 
that m the two subjects of Philology and Aicliseology no poition 
of the field should be omitted, vs Inch may be generally divided 
into Egjpt and Afnea; Assyna and Aubia, India and Ceylon ; 
Java and Malacca , China and Siam, Pcisia and Central Asia; 
Tuikey and Russia m Asia While India and Ceylon appeared 
in every lepoit, otlici fields might be noticed at gieater length in 
occasional leports , but for India and Ceylon it must bo remem- 
beietl that Euiopo looks to England foi coucct mfoimation 
The native newspaper Picss, brought undci penodical renew by 
the local Governments, piesentcd a new and mtcicsting field for 
icpoit, as being the fiist instance m lu-toiy of an entile freedom 
of Milting and publishing, enjoyed by a subject Onental people in 
the midst of decaying customs and 2eligions, and a gieat up- 
heaving of national sentiment Under a late law of India all 
hooks aic legisteicd and entered into catalogues, copies of winch 
reach the Society, and piescut a most cuiious subject for annual 
analysis 

Moro might be done to bring the publishers m India en rapport 
with the reading public in Europe. On this subject m 1866 the 
Council remarked, “ that while duly appreciating the talent and 
“ scholarship bestowed by learned Hindu and Mahometans on the 
“ cultivation of their ancient literatuie, and the patronage still 
“ accorded to it, as of old, by Native Pnnccs, they cannot refrain on 
“ this occasion from recording their full concurrence in the 1 egret 
“ frequently reiterated by M. Hohl in his annual Reports, that on 
“ the one hand, the editois and publishers of works which issue 
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“ from the native Presses of India, clo not sufficiently consider 
“ the dcsuc of Euiopcan seholais to possess these books; and on 
“ the other, that such desire is not sufficiently brought home 
“ to them by those, who have the power and opportunities of 
“ doing so ” 

This was indeed penned before the passing of the latest 
Pi ess Act m India and the publication of annual catalogues ; 
still tlieie is a want of mfoimation, and a want of supply of 
Texts punted by private publisheis, felt both in London and in 
Pans, and it appealed to be m the hands ol the Society to supply 
a remedy to both. A careful analysis of tlio catalogues published 
annually would supply the inhumation, and a circular fiom the 
Royal Asiatic Society to native publisheis, and published m 
native newspapeis, with the appoint ment of locemng agents in 
India, would, if we mistake not, soemo a presentation copy of most 
of the books published, tlieie would lemain the expense of bring- 
ing them to England, to which tlio lesouicos of the Society are 
equal 

And though many subjects, onginally included in the pro- 
spectus of the Society, ha\e dnftcd fiom it, still otlicis have come 
into existence The schoolmaster is abroad in India, and the 
results aio lepoited annually, and buiied in Pailinmentnry blue 
books, and lemain unknown to the goneial homo and continental 
public The losults of education aic showing themselves in 
the institution of Aujumans and Literal y Societies, ot which 
nothing is known in England The upoits of tlio gieat Missionary 
Societies, if piopeily analysed, would supply, fiom a secular point 
of new, much evidence of the effect of Euiopcan contact on a great 
Oiicntal people, and much bond fide and piactteal information on the 
subject dialects and customs The rcpoits of a Piotestant Mission 
may be distasteful to some in its ongmal object, but no one 
interested in the pi ogress of tlio people can fail to dcuve inhuma- 
tion from a study ot opoiatious conducted by puicly independent 
paitios fiom Ivashnn'i to Point dc Guile, and on the whole, 
allowing foi a certain amount of piofessional bias, faithfully 
lepoited 

Turning its glance homewards, the Society should in its Report 
niailc the piogicss, or neglect, of Onenlal study at the Univer- 
sities, or in the gieat aieua of competitive examination, which 
has become one of the features of the age. The number of Pro- 
fessorial Chairs m the British Isles should he lecoided, and the 
wants and shoitcommgs pointed out, prejudices combated, and 
ignorances cleared up Then, and then only, can a coirect opinion 
he formed whether, as a Ration, we are doing our duty, and 
whether sufficient encouragement is afforded by the State to 
students and scholars It is a reproach that Englishmen should 
have to go to Germany to learn certain branches of knowledge, 
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and that Germans should be necessarily sent for to discharge certain 
duties in England 

It cannot be doubted that, if such a ltcpoit were published 
annually, and m good tune, it would be welcomed by the literary 
woild, and would equal m value, and exceed in gencial mteiest, the 
gicatei pait of the ongmul contubutions The Secietary should 
be collecting matciials thioughout the whole ye.u by careful colla- 
tion of such cneulais as aic pcnodically published, as the Itei ue 
Ci itique, Rente Rilhogt nphiqtte, the Litcun tsche Central Rlatt, 
Tnibnn's Oi icntal Literal y Reeoid and such like Members 
of the Society should fiom time to time furnish notices of woiks 
which come uudui their obscivation ; and duimg the last weeks 
the lcpoit could bo diawn up fiom materials thus leisuiely 
collected Not can it ovoi be alleged that the Royal Asiatic 
Society is piocccdmg beyond its legitimate oibit by noticing Dr. 
Scliliemann’s discoveiics at Tioy, the mtoiestmg opeiations at 
Ephesus, the solution of the mystery of the Cypnote language, as 
it must not be foigotten that the Society onginally embiaced cveiy 
field of Asiatic lcsoaich, and although giadually, and by no 
fault of the Society, but fiom the tendency of the age, coitain 
subjects have been witlidiawn and entiusted to special Societies, 
still it is to a ltcpoit of the lloyal Asiatic Society alone that the 
outci woild can look foi a simey of all the nolle done and in 
piogiess duiing the past year Moieovei, the Royal Asiatic 
Society by its ongmal constitution embraced “mfoimation of all 
“ that is known m Asia which belongs to Science, and all that is 
“ practised which appeitams to Ait.” 

Loxdox, 1S73 

Fourteen yeais have passed away since I wrote the above 
Jubilee Notice of the Society It still exists, its finances have 
wondci fully 1 ecovci cd themselves, the numbei of mombci s has greatly 
increased, the Journal has appealed nith gicat legulanty, in a 
gieatly enlaiged bulk, and composed of excellent, loadable and 
varied matonal The Annual ltepoits base been veiy full, and 
caiefully piepaicd m the mode suggested, and last year Notes 
of the Qunitoi accompany the quaiteily part of the Journal. A 
sufficient pi oof of the value of the Journal is supplied by the fact, 
that a considerable numbei of copies are sold to the geneial Public 

Two only of the distinguished Members of the Society have 
survived, and continue their attendance, Sir II Rawlinson and Sir 
E Colebiooke Many well-known poisons have withdrawn, and 
there is no longer an annual influx of old Indians lctuining home. 
As each old Indian name is removed by death, theie is none to 
supply the vacuum It seemed to me deniable that some change 
should be made m order to make the Society moio popular, and. 
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I drew up the following minute, and can only hope that changes 
may gradually be mtiodnced 

My experience of the iSocicty extends over fifteen years, and I 
have been connected with the Executive, have attended nearly all 
the meetings, and helped to make up the Journal all that time 
My opinion is, that we must make a new departure as to our 
meetings and our Journal, so as to keep pace with the age I 
desire to follow the example of the ltoyal Geogiaphical Society, 
and anticipate the same success 

With the volume for 1887-88 the Second Senes of our Journal 
will bo completed . let the publication of a Journal then cease, and 
a complete Subject-Index of both Senes be published. 

Eiom 1887-88 let us substitute “ Pioceodings,” to appear every 
quarter from.Kov. 1 of each yeal . In these Proceedings will be 

I. The Papeis read at the meetings, 01 scut 111 to the Society, 

and deemed woitliy of publication, but not suitable for 
reading at the Meetings 

II. The discussions, winch ensued after the reading of each 

Paper 

III. Letters addiesscd to the Society containing information, 

making mquiiies, 01 lcfuting enois, 

IY. llcviews of books ( not polemical) on subjects connected 
with Science and Ait, and Human Knowledge, m 
Asia, Afuca and Oceania 

Y. Abstiact of Pioceedmgs ot Sistcr-Socictics at Pans, Leipzig, 
Calcutta, Madias, Bombay, etc. 

YI. Brief notice of titles ot book-, published in all languages 
on subjects coming within the scope of the Society. 

VII. Detailed Aichmological, Linguistic, 01 Scientific notices, 
onginal, 01 copied fiom othei Penodicals. 

Such “ Pioceedmgs ” published cveiy thud Month would greatly 
reduce the bulk ot the Annual ltcpoit They should appear 
without tail on the days fixed, and be illustiated by maps, and 
plates, whoie requncd The Mombeis of the Society, and the 
geneial Public (on payment) would thus bo supplied with an 
intei estmg and lnstiuctivc pcnodical, analogous to the Pioceedmgs 
of the Geographical Society, but relating to a drileicnt blanch of 
human knowledge, neither oveilappmg each other 

The Meetings should bo limited to six in the year, with a 
powoi to summon extia meetings, or evening conversazione, should 
any topic of peculiar inkiest and novelty anse Meetings of the 
Council could bo held oftener if lcquucd Theio should be 
annually evening meetings to listen to selected lectmcs on interest- 
ing topics by poisons of distinction 

Gieat caio should bo taken to select interesting subj’ects for 
discussion at tlio six meetings : the author of the paper should bo 
required to supply an abstiact, setting foith the natuie of his 
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communication, and tlio salient features ; tins should be printed, 
and circulated sevoial days befoio the meeting among the Members 
of the Council, and such Membeis of the Society as desire to be so 
supplied : copies should bo sent to any individuals, who are not 
Members of tlio Society, but who aie likely to take an interest 
in the discussion : such pci sous should be invited to attend and 
take a share m the debate 

A shoithand wntei should attend the meeting, take down all the 
lemarks made m the discussions, which should be published m the 
Pioceedmgs, the pioof basing been submitted to the peisons, who 
took pait m the discussion for then appioval 

At piescnt the Meetings of the Society are very dull, and the 
discussions aie vciy languid, and purposeless, m fact many Members 
of the Council slip an ay without attending the Meetings Tho 
Journal is good, but heavy, and does not supply what is lequired, 
viz accurate info) motion of what is going on in the diffcient centies 
of Oriental Research 

The Asiatic Sock tv should tliaw closer lelations with the 
Universities, tho British Museum, and all othei Societies, which 
occupy contcinunous holds Seats on tho Council should be 
resolved foi all scliolais fiom India, English 01 Native, or other 
Oriental Countries, who are m England toi bncf times It should 
be undcistood, that no one should be elected to the Council, who 
does not intend to contribute in some dcgioc to the extension of 
Ouental Knowledge Membeis of the Society lcsidmg at the 
Univcisities or elstwlieie out of London 01 England, should bo 
eligible to the Council, as their advice can be taken by lcttci, and 
will be specially valuable as rcpie=cntmg a distinct ccntie of 
loseaich tho Ouental Piofo--sois of Oxford, Cambridge, Edmbuigh 
and Dublin should, w hen they aie Membeis, be on the Council, 
and invited to take an interest m oui wclfaic 

The Society should not reluct itself to Linguistic subjects, but 
should admit discussions and conliibutions on Ouental Numismatics, 
Archaeology, Liteiature, Mythology, and Folk-loic It should 
distinctly include Afuca and Oceania within the legions of its 
inquiries This will attract a wider cnclc of adheients, and supply 
a huger field for conti lbutions. "Whatever civilizations Africa and 
Oceania possess, they owe to Asia, and tlieic aie many interesting 
subjects opening out cveiy year, on which tlieic is at present no 
vehicle foi discussion, and seeking intoimation 

Tho Society should in addition to its oidinary Members, Resident 
and Non-Resident, and its tlmty Honoiaiy Members, who are 
elected as men of high distinction, have a staff of “ Corresponding 
Members ” in every part of the thiec Continents above named. 
There will be no difficulty whatever m selecting good men, who 
would bo gratified by tho honour, and who would receive a copy of 
the Proceedings post-free as their reward I hav e myself corre- 
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spondents in nearly every part of this vast legion To them would 
he refened lnqumes, which may have been staited, and which, 
rcquue local elucidation, and then name is Legion They should 
he appointed foi a tonu of flic yeais, and he le-eligible Closer 
relations should be maintained with the Mothci -Society in Bangui, 
and the Sister- Societies in Bombay, Madias, Ceylon, Singapore, and 
China, eneouiagement, and complimcntaiy notice of their work 
should be given m our Pioceedmgs All societies such as the 
Pali-Text, the Sanskut-Text, Pulestme-Exploiation-Eund, the 
Egyptian-Exploiation-Euncl, etc , should bo affiliated to the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, then 1 avenues and management being kept 
sepaiate The pioceedings of all Go\ eminent Officials, such as the 
Indian Aichaeologieal Smveyois, the Manusenpt Commissioners, 
the Collcctois of Insenptions, the Libianun of the India Office, the 
Onental Manusenpt and Book Depui tments of the British Museum, 
should bo noticed The insults of the Onental Tnpos, and 
Onental Schools at TJmveisities, should bo clnonicled, and by 
constant lcfeienccs to the subject Onental study should be 
stimulated 

Medals and Diplomas should be offeicd annually, of the cha- 
racter of the Yolney Pii/o, to supenoi Onental Woiks. The 
completion of gloat woiks, such as Dictionancs, and the Chronicles 
of Tabau, should be noticed with due lionoui Of course all this 
will rcquue an efficient paid Secietaiy, and the assistance of able 
and willing Members of Council, who should be selected so as 
specially to represent ever y hunch of Onental Study, and take an 
active sliaio m the woik to be dono The nunihei of old Indians 
on the Council, with no special blanch of study, should be reduced, 
so as to admit youngei and fiesliei minds, with special qualifica- 
tions, and caio should bo taken not to let the liackncjcd subjects 
of Sanskrit, Aiabic, and Ilcbiew usuip a place, which they deserve 
neither for their noiclty, nor their impoitanec, m the great 
Itepublic of Onental Know ledge 

The ltoyal Asiatic Society should detciimno to be the centre, the 
chiomcler, and the authority, on evciy Scientific Oriental subject 
in its widest sense, lulling tlnougli its kindled Societies, and its 
ubiquitous couespondcnts, the touch of the whole Eastern While! : 
its influence will then act and icact on the Pi ogress of Eesearch, 
and the conoclncss of lt>'coid of Discoveiics The Societe Asiatique 
restucts itself exclusively to Eicnch authors and Eiench publica- 
tions . the German Oriental Society has a veiy limited influence 
beyond Geimany no other European Oriental Society is of any 
importance whatsoever let the Eoyal Asiatic Society take the 
standpoint occupied by the English Nation, and bung to a focus 
whatever is doing m any part of the Onent World, by whomsoever 
the work is being done. If it remains as it is now, it will boon be 
left high and cliy by the letreat of the tide, and its membership 
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■will cease to be dcsncd, because no tangible object is derived from 
an Association, n Inch lias ceased to be lionomabie, 01 useful. 

The subscuption should be leduced to tlio level oi' tlio subscrip- 
tion of the ltoyal Geogiaplncal Society, but payment should be 
efficiently cnioiced The Chan of the Piesident should be occupied 
fo) one yea) only, so as to sccuie the seivices in lotation of scholars 
of distinction residing in London, and the Umveisities, and clso- 
wlieie The position Mill then be. coveted as one of dignity The 
executive euthouty should be vested, as heietofoic, in the Director, 
as rcgaids tlio 1 ’ioccedings, the Tieasuicr as logaids the Funds, the 
Honoiary Seciotuiy as logaids the gcncial conti ol, and under 
then oideis only the paid Societal y should act. The Uonoiaiy 
Officials, though elected annually, should continue m Office, so as to 
seeme dopaitmental knou ledge. With the Council, piesided over 
by the Pi undent, mil of couisc lest the supieme contiol, and the 
power of making oigamc changes 

London 1 , 1SS6 

Let me pause for a while ami consider the pi ogress, that has been 
made since 1823 m the extension ot our knowledge Egyptology 
has passed into the legion ot ccitainty The discoveiy of the 
Cuneiform Cliaiactcr lias mealed the documents of the Allan 
Pcisia of the time of Ifaiins Hyst.i-.pes, the Semitic Assy nan and 
Labi Ionian, the Median of the 31 d Tablet, and the Akkadian and 
Susian ot the oiuliest penod of Mesopotamia. Wo have loaint to 
read the Iusciiptions ot the Smaitic deseit, of Safa, and Himyai, 
and aie on the tiack ot tlio decipheung ot the Hittito and Cypnote 
mystcues. The Semitic Panuly of languages has been studied in 
its fullest extent India has been exploited horn the point ol view 
of the Aiclircologist and Philologist The vciy stones have been 
made to ay out The Indo-Chinese Peninsula, Malaysia, China, 
and Japan aie giadually ie\ ealing then seucts The gieat Family 
of tlio TJial-Altaic, composed of its five blanches of Mancliu, 
Mongol, Tuiki, Finn, and Samoyodo, lmvo been examined and 
exhausted There is nothing moie to be discovered with icgaid 
to the Languages of the Caucasus An astonishing number of 
Aiclimological and Philological vvoiks lias been the icsult ot this 
gencial survey ot Asia 

In Afnca the knowledge whn li we have obtained is not so deep, 
but with lefeienco to tlio total absence of knowledge picviously 
existing, it is yet moie wondeiful Oceania only dimly seen, and 
imperfectly undei stood, by the contempoi lines of Mursden, is now 
fully revealed, and knowledge daily acquued. 

Sir W. Jones, who founded the Asiatic Society of Bangal m 
1784, would not consider that a Century had passed by in vam. 

Loxdon, May, 1887. 
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CHAPTER IT 


ON THE ORIGIN OP THE INDIAN ALPHABET. 

This subject was first mooted by Sir "William Jones in the Asiatic 
Researches Some of the most distinguished scholars hare at 
deficient times cxpiessed opinions, totally incconcilcable with each 
other. Hew diiect or mdnect fragments of evidence have been 
contributed, sometimes nairowmg, sometimes widening, the arena 
of the controversy Last year Mr Isaac Taylor summarised the 
facts of the case m his Book on “The Alphabet ” I myself con- 
tributed a paper on the subject to the Indian Section of the Sixth 
Oriental Congress at Leyden, in September 1883, which led to a 
lively discussion, occupying the best pait of two days of the 
Session In January of this ycai I again biought the subject 
before this Society, and I placed the v hole case befoie the 
Members of the Society 111 tlio pages of the Journal 

Let me fiiit deal with facts, and then pass on to tlieoiics The 
Indian Alphabet is a marvellous and magnificent phenomenon quite 
unrivalled 111 the woild. llistoiy is absolutely silent as to its 
origin, and development I.egendaiy accounts arc also wanting. 
The earliest specimens of it have a well-ascti tamed date, and 
Inscnptions aie found in excellent piesenution m many paits of 
India, fioru the extieme Hoi thorn fiontiei of Peshawar to the 
Island of Coylon I have seen sonic of these and passed my hands 
over them, and, being actually m situ, not shut up within the 
modern walls of a foieign Museum, they make a deeper impiession 
upon the nnud oven than the venerable stone of Tlieia at Athens, 
or the Assynan and Egyptian Inscnptions, all of which can boast 
of a much gieatei antiquity. But this Alphabet icprcsonts a 
symmetrical combination of symbols, designed by skilled Giam- 
mamus to indicate vanous shades of sounds, and is grouped in 
scientific older The hand of a Bialnnanical Scholar, dealing with 
a highly-polished Language, is detected here Ho such lefincmcnt 
was necessary for the Vcmacukus This Alphabet became the 
Mother of a magnificent E.unily spread ovei the whole of India, 
Hearer, and Euithcr, Ceylon, the Indian Aiclnpolago, and the 
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Central Asiatic Plateau as far as Mongolia. In these two parti- 
culars the Indian Alphabet has no paiallel, hut enquiry is for the 
piesent lestncted to the question, IIow did the Indians m the 
centuries preceding the Cluistian era get this Alphabet and at 
what appioximato period 9 

But other facts require to be noticed. I quote Prof Max 
Muller’s Histoiy of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 497. There 
is not one single allusion in the thousand Yedic Hymns to anything 
connected with wilting Such indeed is also the case, with the 
exception of one doubtful passage, with the Homeric Poems To 
this silence the Hcbiew Scuptuies piesent a gicat contiast, as in 
the Book of Exodus the ait oi wilting is nnmistakcably alluded to, 
and the same tluee consonants used, which jepiescnt to this day 
the idea to countless Millions m Asia. Tluoughout the whole 
Brahmana pcnod, theie is no mention of wilting mateiials, whether 
paper, balk, 01 skms In the Sutra penod, although the ait of 
wnting began to be known, the whole liteiatuic of India waB 
picsci \ ed by oial tiadition only moie than this, Rumania’s 
lemark, that the knowledge of the Yeda is woithloss, if it has been 
learnt from Milling, amounts to condemning its use after it is 
known to exist Howcvei, the use of the word “Patila,” or 
“Chapter,” foi tho Sutra, a woul neier used in the Biahmana, 

, lets m a side light its meamng is a “coveung,” “the suiroundmg 
skin or membrane” lienee it is used toi a ticc, and is an analogue 
of “liber” and “biblos,” and means “book,” piosupposing the 
existence of the ait of willing. Again, in 1878, 111 Macmillan's 
Magazine, Max Mullei states, that theie is no icnlly mitten 
alphabetic litciatuie much eaiher than the Fifth Cuituiy before 
the Cluistian era : all poetiy and legends must have been banded 
down orally pieviously. An Alphabet may have been used for 
Monumental pui poses, but tlicic is a gieat difl'eience betwixt this 
and the use ol it foi art, pleasuic and literature 

Pi of Both of Tubingen at the Leyden Congress stated his firm 
conviction, the lesult of piolonged Yedic studies, that it was 
impossible to sustain the thorny, that the vast collections of Ycchc 
Hymns could have depended for existence on oral transmission he 
considered it a sine qua. non, that writing was known, and that, in 
fact, a PiatisaLya, 01 Yedic Giammai, could not have been com- 
posed by any one, 11 ho had not written Texts before him. He gave, 
howcvei, no hint as to the date of tho first writing. 

Another kind of endonce is denied fiom the writings of inde- 
pendent Authors The hislonans of tho Gieeks, who came into 
contact with the people of India afloi the invasion of Alexander 
the Great 3Z7 11 c , have left conflicting testimony . Strabo quotes 
Megasthenes, who states, that the laws were unwritten, that the 
Indrnns were ignorant of wilting, and in all the business of life 
trusted to memory, not even lequumg seals for their pledges or 
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deposits. He also quotes Hcarchus to prove, that the Indians wrote 
letters on cotton that had been well beaten together, and that they 
had milestones with Inscriptions upon them inchoating resting 
places and distances Quintus Cuitius mentions that they wioto 
on the soft nnd of trees, a custom which is eonfiimed by an allusion 
in the play of Sakuntala In the Lalita Vislaia it is reeoided that 
the young Sakya was taught to write The value of this quotation 
of course depends on the date assigned to that woik. The case 
seems to be that the art of writing was known for public and 
private convenience, but that the learned classes abstained from 
using it foi litoraiy pm poses 

Wo have a significant fact also fiom a Hebrew writer: Xerxes, 
King of Pcisia (the same who was defeated at Salamis, b c 480), 
who was well acquainted with the Gicek Chaiacter used by his 
Ionian subjects, and the Peisian Cuncifoim Alphabetic Character, 
used by himself, and his iathei Dunns, oidcrnl his stnbes to wnto 
to the authonties of tlio dilferent Piovinccs of his Empuo fiom 
India to Ethiopia, unto eieuj Pi ounce accoxling to the tenting 
thcieof, and unto eveiy people aftei their own language. This 
evidences a plurality of forms of senpt, of which practical notice 
was taken, and India is specially alluded to. The Hebicw 
Chaiactoi, which must ha\e been the old Hebicw Chaiacter, not 
the later square Chaiacter, is also mentioned The name of India 
at that penod is inseparably connected with the Eivcr Indus 
Was the Chaiactoi used by Xcixcs foi the letter to India one of 
the Asoka Alphabets ? It is of lmpoituncc to recollect that the 
Gioeks at the time of Alexander the Gicat weic a highly litoiaiy 
nation Heiodotus knew very well how different Egyptian 
Hieioglyphics woie fiom the Giook Alphabet, m which he wioto 
his own notes yet m the allusion made by Gicek wnteis to forms 
of writing m India, we find no hint that it was diffeient in kind 
fiom the Gicek Clcaily, theufoie, it was Alphabetic, for a 
system of Ideographs, oi a Syllabaiy with its wealth of foi ms, 
would have stiuck with suipuse the Gicek as much as it would 
a modem traveller. 

Such aie tho facts all that remains consists of theories, in- 
ductions, aigumonts based on analogies, ingenious combinations 
based on historical data, and Palieogruphical minutiae It may be 
stated that the Archaeological Suivcy of India is di awing to a 
close, and th'c Aichmologieal Survey of Arabia and Mesopotamia 
has not yet commenced. 

Before I commence an analysis of the discordant theones, I 
would place on paper certain general arguments, as to tho 
possibility and ptobabihty of tho Indian Alphabet having been 
derived from the West of Asia, and being the otfslioot of one of the 
branches, or directly of tho parent tree, of the great PheniciaD 
Alphabet. 
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I. There has existed from time immemorial commercial inter- 
course, hy land, aeioss Persia and Afghanistan, and, by son, by the 
Pei sian Gulf, and lied Sea, betwixt "Western Asia, and India in its 
fullest extent. 

II In "Western Asia there has existed from a very remote date 
befoie the Christian oia an Alphabet of a very complete and highly 
elaborated cliaiactci, the oldest specimen of which is the Moabite 
Stone, to which a date of 800 d c is attnbuted. 

III That fiom this Phenician Alphabet at a lemoto period the 
Gieek and lloman Alphabets weie derived 

The denvation of the Indian Alphabet from the Phenician is 
theiefore possible. 

Let us consider whether it is pi obable. 

I. The copious Indian lileiatuie, so garrulous, so faithfully 
reflecting the lntiospective and egotistic character of the Indian 
mind, so ready to supply a mythical oiigm to eveiy fact or event, 
c'len to the descent of the liner Ganges, or to the ongin of the 
locky ridges, which connect Ceylon with India, is absolutely silent 
as to the ongm of the Alphabet, which is used in conserving that 
literature Indian authors have eoitamly made use of Alphabetic 
wilting for moio than two thousand years, and have tioated upon 
cvciy possible subject, physical and metaphysical, yet no account 
has been handed clown by them of the ongin of the marvellous 
vehicle of thought, which lay undci their hands, and which they 
have claboiated to a degico unpaiallclcd in any otliei countiy. 
Had it been ini elite d m India, it would have been attiibuted to 
the God Ganesa, jn-t as the indention of the Cuncifoim Chaiactcr 
was attnbuted to the God Hebo 

II An Alphabet cannot spang into existence in full develop- 
ment fiom the biams of any people, nor is it the result of a 
compact at any given penod "Whole such Alphabets have been 
con'tiuctccl m modem times m England, 01 Hoith Amcnca, m 
Afnca, 01 China, the pioccss has only been that of adapting new 
symbols to the old Phenician method. It may safely be laid down, 
that an Alphabetic system is tho outcome of a long use of 
Ideogiaphic and tillable symbols A nation capable from its own 
self- consciousness ot c arsing upon locks Alphabetic Inscriptions 
would assuicdly have left tiaces of the same tendency on the same 
endmablo tablets m Ideogiaphic and Syllabic symbols How in 
India fiom the Himalaya to Cape Comonn no trace of such a non- 
Alpliabctic Inscuption, found so frequently, and m such divcise 
forms in "Western Asia, and Hoith Afnca, has been found 

III Tho resemblance of the Indian Alphabets to those that have 
taken root m "Western Asia, Afnca, and Europe, all of which are 
unquestionably of Phenician ongm, is so sinking, that it is difficult 
even to enteitam the idea of a separate ongm Ho speculator has 
been hardy enough to suggest, that the "Western lands aie indebted 
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to India for their Alphabet as well as for their Numerals. In the 
single instance of the Ethiopic Alphabet this idea was indeed once 
mooted, but is now definitely abandoned. The lesemblancc exists, 
and must bo accounted foi , for tlieie is no necessity pre-existent 
in the human mind ot one, and one only, method of representing 
sounds by symbols : at any rate, wo have totally distinct and 
independent Ideogiaplnc and Syllabic systems 111 different parts 
of the woild, winch might, uninfluenced by contact with the 
Phcnician method, lias 0 de\ eloped into totally independent Alpha- 
betic systems, but this phenomenon has not been pioved 

A consnleiation of the above points leads to tlio conviction, that 
the sepai ate and independent oiigm ot the Indian Alphabet is 
highly lmpiobnblo, or m othei voids that a common origin is 
exceedingly pi obable The impoitancc of these a pnori aiguments 
of possibility and piobabihty lies 111 tins that it tlnows upon the 
opponent of the solution now suggested tlio necessity of explaining 
away the lomaikable facts or icasonabic inductions above stated 

Of tlio Indian Alphabets tlieie aie two vaiicties, known generally 
as the North and South Asoka, though many otliois names have 
been supplied or suggested Now these two Alphabets, though 
independent, and dissimilar, have many lescmblances though 
moipliologically diffcicnt, yet they aie identical in structure : they 
adopt a contiaiy direction ot wilting • in usage they slightly over- 
lap each othei coins aie found bailing Inscriptions of both • the 
Edicts of Asoka were contemporaneously published m both in 
nearly the same language tlio Noitli Asoka died out m the fiist 
century aftei the Clmstiau eia, and was absolutely steule the 
South Asoka, as stated abo\ e, is the happy Hotlier of scoies, with 
all human piobability of an eternal existence in both the necessi- 
ties of the language, to which they wcie handmaids, compelled the 
use of the Ceiebial lettcis, a chaiactenstic shaicd by no other 
lcnon n Alphabet The Noitli Asoka is by unanimous consent 
affiliated to tlio Iiamau bianch of the Phcnician Alphabet Now 
this decision as legaids the one Alphabet has an important bearing 
on the othei, foi a great many difficulties common to both, but 
surmounted in tlio one case, cannot bo urged against the same 
solution for the othei. 

The theories with lcgaid to tlio oiigm of the South Asoka divide 
themselves into two eategoncs : 

I. Those which assort an indigenous oiigm. 

II. Those which asscit a foicign importation. 

It is worthy of remaik that the authonties, who press cither 
theory, totally disagree with each othei m this conti oversy each 
thconst stands on a sepaiatc pinnacle of his own pnvate judgment, 
with but a small substratum of pi oof, manipulated by his own 
clever handling, and hanging together by his own ingenious 
plastering. 
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Let us consider the first category the champions of this 
view are the late Mi Edward Thomas of H M Indian Civil 
Service, Babu Bajcndra Lala Mitra of Calcutta, the late Professor 
Goldstucker, the late Professor Chnstian Lassen of Bonn, General 
Cunningham, the late Dncctoi-General of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, the late Professor John Dow son, and Pandit Shamaji 
Krislinavaima of Gujarat 

Thomas is distinguished as a Numismatist and Paleographer. 
He lcmaiks in his Edition of Mr James Pnnspp’s Essays, vol li. 
p. 48 (1858), that the South Asoka Alphabet bcais every impicss 
of indigenous oigamsation and local matui ation under the special 
needs of the language, which it was designed to convey : at p 144 
of the same book he alludes to the independently peifected 
Alphabet of India lie quotes with appaicnt approbation a 
passage from M St Hilunc (Joum des Savants 1857), that ho 
could better undcistand the theory, that the Semites received at 
third or fouith hand an Alphabet of Indian ongin, and adapted it 
to then requuements by cutting it m halt and mutilating it, than 
the theory of tlio Indians leceiung a shapeless and confused 
Alphabet, such as the Plicnician, and elaboiating it to the state of 
peifcction 111 which we find it 

In the Numismatic Cluoniclc of 1863, rs No III Thomas 
treats of the Bactnan 01 Noitli Asolca Alphabet, but he turns aside 
for an instant to expiess veiy decided opinions on the subject of 
the South A-uka Ho lemailcs, that this Alphabet possesses m an 
eminent dcgieo the ment of simplicity combined with extended 
distinctive capabilities, and lem.ukable facility of lection it is 
formed fiom a leiy limited numbei of liteial elements, and its 
construction exhibits not only a definite puipose tlnoughout, but 
indicates a high oidei of intellectual cnltuio on the pait of the 
designers, who disc miniated by appiopnatc letteis giadations of 
sounds often muppieciablc to European eais, and seldom susceptible 
of correct utterance by European cugans of speech It clcaily 
constituted an independently - devised and loeall //-matnied scheme of 
writing, adapted with singular facility foi the exhibition of the 
language of the country, and as such competent to expiess all 
needed 111 the ancient veinacnlnis equallv as 111 its but little 
changed, though more cui sic e and cluboiately combined, foims, it 
suffices for the piesc nt day foi all the demands of the multifaiions 
dialects He then goes on to say that the North Asolca, unlike the 
South, has no pieteuce wlnitevei to an inchqnwus ongm and was 
superseded and extinguished by its moic flexible and congruous 
associate of indigenous giowtli It is woithy of lemorlc, that 
Thomas was awaie, when he penned the above, of the arguments 
of Max Muller and Professor Weber quoted 111 this papei, yet ho 
is surprised, that the Indian Alphabet could be deemed an emana- 
tion fiom a Phemciun stock, when w r e have in full contemporaneous 
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development a series of letteis adapted to Indian wants, ’which not 
only declaie their dcnvation in then own forms, but show how 
inconceivable a senes of tiaasmutations must have been gone 
through m the othei instance to pioduco so innately dissimilar a 
set of characters flout one and the same somce. 

At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society m 1866 (Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society, s s vol v. p 420), Thomas propounded 
the theory, I that the Allans had never invented an Alphabet, but 
were always indebted to the nationality, among whom they settled, 
foi then knowledge of wilting, II that the South Asoka was 
obviously oiigmnted to meet the mjimemcnts of the Dravnlian 
languages This expression of opinion was communicated to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and the subject was discussed there m 
1866 and 1867, vide Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, vol xxxv. 
p 138, and vol xxxvi p 33 In 1871, Thomas, m his paper in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, x s vol. v. p 422, 
brought up the topic again, and affirms his tlieoiy in a long 
argumentative note, based upon an examination of tho different 
letteis of the Alphabet In 1874-75, 110 lemailts in a Rote to Hr. 
Burgess’s Ropoit on the Suivey of Western India foi 1874-75, 
p. 46, that Ins inference lcgaiding the Turanian, or quasi- 
Dravidian, oiigin of the South Asoka does not imply a copying or 
imitation of any given Tamil (queiy Dravidian) Alphabet, and fiu 
loss of the modem foim now cuiient Ins object in giving the 
Romanized letteis of that Alphabet was merely to show what 
letteis were lequned, and what wcic not lequuod, to express one 
gioup of Dial ldian languages In a pnvate letter to my addicss 
in 1S79 he lemaiks, that tlie nioic he advances in knowledge, the 
moic confiuned is ho 111 tlie unneisality of tho pumitivo Scythian 
clement, its picdominauco in Indian Alphabets, and its vitality in 
Indian speech. Again in 1884, unde 1 'funding that my attention 
was turned to tlie subject, lie asMued 1110, that he has not modified 
his opinion at all with legaid to tlie onmn of the Indian Alphabet 

Tho thorny of Thomas was twice discussed at meetings of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, and on the second occasion 
Rajendra Lala Mitiu, a Sanski ltist, distinguished as the author of 
many woiks on Aiclueology, lead a note, which lie had prepared in 
tho Intel val betwixt tlie fust and second discussions. He directly 
travciscs Thomas’s aigument, that no Anan Nation had ever 
invented an Alphabet by the lemaik, that the Anan lace migrated 
fiom their ciadle at different times, and undci diffcient intellectual 
circumstances. The Indians wcic the latest, and it 19 neither 
inconsistent 1101 illogical, to suppose, that they woic more advanced 
than their piodeccssois 111 eultme, and might possibly have com- 
posed an Alphabet And even supposing, as is piobable, that they 
came to India befoic they bad disioveied the ait of wilting, theie 
was nothing to pi event a highly intellectual lace fiom doing so in 
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their adopted country There is not in Ins opinion a scintilla of 
evidence to show, that the Non- Arums had a written literature at 
the time, when the Allans entered the country, or foi some time 
afterwards Tlicie is neither Inscription, nor Ti edition, to support 
this tlieoiy .The histoiy of the Non- Allans, apait from the 
Auaus, is a blank, and all that we know of them fiom the writings 
of the Anans is, that they were the reverse of a literary lace. He 
then reviews the aiguments of other authorities, and asserts that 
the Alphabet, called the South Asoka, existed long before the time 
of that Sovereign The diffeiont shapes, undei which the letters of 
the diffeient Edicts appear, can only be accounted for according to 
lain by a long usage, engendeimg local peculiarities He then 
entcis at length mto technical aiguments 

Goldstucker, in the Picface to his Manava-kalpa-sntra, p 15 
(1861), cannot imagine the possibility of a people so civilized as 
they appear to ha\ e been at the time of the Mantra, a peiiod 
antenoi to that of the Siitia and Bi alumina, being unacquainted 
with the art of writing, though no mention of this art is made in 
the hymns to the Gods . accoiding to Lassen (Altcrthumskunde, 1. 
p 1007), Piof Goldstucker went so far as to maintain, that the 
Rishi themselves committed to paper their own hymns, as they 
composed them, at that remote penod 

Clmstian Lassen of Bonn, m Ins Indischc Altcrthumskunde, 2nd 
edition, 1 p 1006 (1867), stood up for the indigenous ongm of 
the South Asoka Alphabet, and, with reference to "Webei’s com- 
parison of the Phemcian and Indian Cliaiactcrs, he asserts that, 
when the lettcis are brought into close companson, they aio not 
found to possess the same phonetic inlue in both systems, and that 
the number of those, which do agiee m sound and shape, is so very 
small, that no safe hypothesis could be built upon them. 

Cunningham is distinguished ns an Aichieologist, and a Palaeo- 
grapher He has had unnvalled oppoitunities of local inquiry, 
and familiarity with the Indian subject He has published seveial 
romaikable woiks In his Corpus Inscnptionum Indicarum, p 54. 
(1877), he states without leseiic his conclusion, that the South 
Asoka Alphabet is of puiely Indian ongin, just as much as the 
Egyptian Hiei oglyphics weic the purely local invention of the 
people of Egypt He woiks out an ingenious scheme to account 
foi the indigenous origin of the Asoka Alphabet fiom Iclcogiaphs 
lepiescntmg different membeis of the human frame The Indians 
could not, accoiding to his view, have boiiowecl the Egyptian 
Idoogiaphs, as there was no coiiespondenee betwixt the symbols, 
nor could they have bonowed eien the idea of the Egyptian system 
of alphabetic symbols without boi lowing the Egyptian system of 
Numeials at the same time, which we know that they did not 
He admits that the difficulty 111 his theoiy is the non-existence of 
any traces of Inscriptions m the eaily stages of Ideographs, and he 
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accounts for this partially by the incomplete Survey of India, 
which may still contain unievealed Monuments with specimens of 
archaic writing. Ho alludes to one very uncertain item of evidence 
in the Harapa stone, which however as yet proves nothing. It is 
fortunate in my opinion, that one Author has been hardy enough to 
adopt this extreme theory, as it shows that this point of view has 
not been oveilooked 

Dowson was a Sanskntist and Palaeographer • he contributed a 
paper to the Journal of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, vol. xni. 
p 102 (1881), but he was too ill to road it : so I road it for him, 
and he died veiy soon aftci He states that, though he agiees in 
the conclusions of Thomas and Cunningham, he is unable to accept 
then aiguments. His own aie denvcd from a close study of 
Sanskut wntings he considers, that the peculiarities of the Sutra 
are such, that then production and transmission was almost im- 
possible without the use of lctteis: that, as the Veclic teachers 
mstiuctcd then pupils m the lilies of Sandhi, 01 Euphonic changes, 
it was mciedible, that the study could have been conducted with 
leferencc to sounds only without names for the sounds, and symbols 
to lepicscnt them : he admits that there is no proof of this He is 
stiongly of opinion that Panini knew about wilting, and that his 
date is fioni 600 to 400 11 c • this leads linn to the conclusion, 
that tlio art of wilting was practised by the Hindu five oi six 
centuries before the Christian eia He remaiks that the Noitk 
Asoka, though confessedly Semitic, has developed features Such as 
a compound consonant, and adjoined medial vowels, to suit the 
roqunenicnts of a Sanskntic language, and theio must have been 
some oldei Indian Alphabet, to which it was assimilated • of this 
howeiei tlieie is no pi oof He docs not think it ci edible, that the 
Hindu, who weic such mastcis of language, and who invented 
Humcrals, could not invent thou own Alphabet He states the 
theory, that neither in the Noilh nor South Asoka have we the 
real onginal Indian Alphabet, ns both me applied to a language 
passing into tlio second stage of decadence : of this again he gives 
no proof, except that such an Alphabet m his opinion ought to 
have existed He admits that the coiebial lctteis are the special 
foatuic of an Indian language, and doubts not, that tlieir existence 
is owing to the influence of the language of the Hon-Anan tribes, 
who were found in the country by the Anan invaders, but he 
scouts the idea, implied by Thomas, that the Indian Alphabet was 
of Hiandian oiigm He admits that tlio ait of writing was known 
in the West of Asia long befoio thcie is evidence of its existence 
m India, but accoidmg to him tlio fame of tlio ait of conveying 
ideas bymateiial sjiubols must have pcnctiatcd to India through 
the channels of comineice, and tlio idea of an Alphabet must have 
leached India Horn without, though the practical application of the 
idea came fioni tho Indians, and at a considerable period after the 
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Arians had settled in the country Such is Dowson’s theory : to 
me it seems that, if things happened m the way, in which he 
surmises, allusion to the adoption, and adaptation of this -wonderful 
art -would suiely have appealed m Hindu wntings . it may bo true, 
that no Anan lace ever did invent an alphabet, and the operation 
suggested by Dowson can scaieely be called an invention in the 
piopei sense, but only an adaptation of an idea, of which there 
exist several analogues m Asia, Africa and America If the 
symbols, liowcvoi, weie entnely new, whence camo the remaikablo 
resemblance to the Semitic Alphabets in ceitam paiticulais? At 
any rate the Indians haie beyond doubt scientifically developed 
their Alphabet to an extent quite unparalleled olscwheie. 

In Septcmbci, 1883, at the Sixth Onental Congiess at Leyden, 
Shamaji Knslmavnima of Gujaiat, a Sankntist and giaduatc of the 
TJmveisity of Oxfoid, and a Membei of Baliol College, 111 the dis- 
cussion, which followed the reading of my papei m the Allan Section, 
lead a note m reply, which is published m extenso 111 the Itcpoit 
of that Congress He diew attention to ceitain expressions, woids, 
and phrases, the use of which 111 the ancient litciatuic of India 
pioves, that the aitof writing must have existed fiom a i cry remote 
period He maintains that ceitam woiks could not have been com- 
posed, if the ait had not existed Himself an Indian, and a Pandit, 
with a well-trained memoiy, lie asks how could such an enormous 
literatuie as that of India have existed without the aid of wilting. 
He admits that his ancestors had a prcfeience foi oial teaching, 
and that his conterapoiaiies have it still, but lie cited ceitam quota- 
tions to show, that the art dates back to the most lemote epoch 

Hone of the distinguished advocates of the independent origin of 
the Indian Alphabet appear to me to have considered sufficiently, 
if at all, this lemaikablo fact, that the foimation of a pure 
alphabetic system, fiee from any tiaees of Syllabary, or Ideogiapli, 
is a unique and exceptional invention, of which we find no instance 
except the Phenician m the history of the Human Pace It is not 
a simple conception, nor a necessaiy outcome of Human intelli- 
gence . the Chinese have never reached it, nor aie likely to leach 
it There aie some things, which it is haul to believe could have 
been invented twice . at any late, m the absence of direct evidence 
to the contiary, and with opportunities of contact open, it is easier 
to believe, that one nation dciived it fiom the otlici 

Let us now consider the second category, that the Indian 
Alphabet was a bond fide foreign unpoitation of symbols as well as 
ulea As might be expected, there is here a great variety of 
opinions. 

First came the thcoiy of a Greek origin. James Prinsep, in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Socnty, vol. vi. p 219 (1837), 
hazards the opinion “ that the oldest Gicek was nothing moie than 
“Sanskrit turned topsy-tuivy : ” that lllustnous scholar could 
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only write accoulmg to the light of his own penod, and the wonder 
is, that he saw so many tilings cleaily and lightly his argument 
was “that so constant and close a confoimitv ot the alphabetical 
“ symbols of two distant nations could not exist without affording 
“a demonstiation of a common ougin” In the volume of the 
same Journal for 1838 I10 sets out the “Gieck resemblances” in 
detail. It does seem strange, that he should not have thought of 
the oven in his time well-known demotion of the Gicek fiom the 
Phenician Alphabet, which is disclosed by the veiy names of the 
lctteis, and made his compaiisons oi the eailiest foim of the Indian 
Alphabet with the earliest foim of the Mother Alphabet of the 
West Dr Otfued Muller followed Punsep, and in 1838 suggested, 
that the Giecks took their Alphabet to India in the time of 
Alexander the Gieat 

The theory of a Phenician origin rapines moie senous con- 
sideration Jones had suggested in the Asiatic ltescaiches a 
Simitic ougin, he was followed by Piofossoi Kopp m his llilder 
und Sclmften tier Voizeit (1821) Professor Lopsins in his treatise 
on Alphabets (1835) state s, that ho had no doubt that all the Indian 
Alphabets could be dem erl fi om the Semitic I)i Stephenson, in 
a papei 011 the Giammatical Stuictme of Yoinaeulai Languages 
in the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, sol 111. p. 75 
(1849), anticipated in a lemaikablo nay the fact, that all the 
Alphabets of the i\ 01 Id came fiom the same sotiice, and that all 
Indian Alphabets came fiom the Phenician, or fiom the Egyptian ■ 
if it was a guess, it was a lucky one Dr Geislei m his Studia 
Palieogiaphicu (1859) not only derives the South Asolca Alphabet 
fiom the Semitic, but also the old Pcisian Cuneifoim Alphabet of 
Damis Webci, in the Journal of the Gciman Oriental Society, 
vol xxxi (1856), was the fust not only to take up the subject of 
the origin of the Indian Alphabet, but to subject the question to 
a senous and minute discussion He has a tew v ccks ago in a 
pnvato lettoi called my attention to an opinion oxpiessed by Piof. 
Benfcy of Gottingen m an Encyclopaedia published at Leipzig, 
p 254 (1840), that both the conjectuies of a Gieck origin of the 
Indian Alphabet, and an Indian ougin of the Gieck Alphabet, are 
unnatuial, but that it is not impossible, that the Pliomcians, to 
whom the Gioeks owe their Alphabet, and whom wo find about 
1000 nc m commercial mtcicouiso with India, made this 1m- 
poitant picsent also to the Indians foi thus bj the intei mediation 
of a common mother the lesemblance of the Gieek and Indian 
Alphabets, 'which is very shilling as lcgaids cm tain lctteis, is 
sufficiently explained. E01 the very pcculiai development and 
systematization of the Alphabet m India would rapine a space of 
time equal to that between 1000 bc and 250 n c , the age of the 
oldest lnsciiption "Weber tells me, that lie had either never lead 
.this opinion, 01 cntncly f 01 gotten it, for he does not allude to it in 
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his Essay in 1856, and only by chance came across it, the book 
being laie, when lie was picpanng to leply to my letter I wrote 
to him, because I felt that betwixt 1856 and the present time great 
advance had been made m Palreographic study, and many dis- 
covenes made, notably the Moabite Stone, and numerous other 
groups of Semitic Inscriptions, and I wished to know, wliethei he 
maintained tlio same opinion His opinion was then, and is still, 
that the Indians bonowed then Alphabet fiom the Phenicians at 
neaily the same time as the Greeks borrowed tlieus from the same 
source, about the penod betwixt the eighth and tenth century 
befoio CI11 1st A long time was required to deiclop the Indian 
Alphabet fiom the few Phcnician symbols, and so gieat has been 
the expansion that the Alphabet, as it exists, may bo almost 
spoken of as an Indian invention In his essay Wcbci shows the 
mam, ■ in which the original Phcnician svmbol was altered and 
chan^ to meet the necessities of the Indian language with its 
rich v 1 ancs, and ho went into detail to meet the expiessed 
t"’'- 1 -'' friends : he cxpi esses the opinion that, though 

’turns might be suggested, the gcncial result 
be combated In the Sequel of Ins Essay he 
nblances between the Indian and Himyantic 
.plains them, as regards the consonants by the 
ingm of both Alphabets as regards the vowels 
he at piobable, that the pnnciple of the Himyantio 

vowel-maiks, i.,o the maiks themselves, was borrowed from the 
South Asoka Alphabet. In doing so he sweeps away the opinion 
of Kopp, who found Masoietie influences, and of Gcsemus, who 
found Gieck influences, and he suppoits the opinion expiessed by 
Lepsius (m 1836): the latter laid great sticss on the name 
“ Masnad ” given to tlio Alphabet. Wcbci thinks that the reason 
why the Ethiopic Alphabet adopts the special mode of vowel 
notation, is the gieat wealth of Vowels in then Language, which 
is its distinguishing foatuic among all Semitic Languages, and that 
this being the featuie of the Indian Languages also led. to the same 
results With lcgaid to tlio penod ol the introduction of wilting 
into India, Wcbci m his History of Indian Liteiaturo (1852) 
cannot admit the idea of such an art existing m the Veda or 
Biuhmana period, and ho attributes the great xancty of texts held 
by dvffeicnt schools to their 01 id handing down he quotes a 
remaili made by Dr Burnell m his “ South Indian Palocogiaphy,” 
that m the Xoitli of India, the ciadlc of Indian litoratuic, no 
indigenous mateiuls for wilting existed before the mtioduetion of 
manufacture! paper, and this fact I can confirm fiom a long and 
intimate knowledgo of Northern India from the Indus to the 
Earamnasa Iiivor. 

Prof Homy Kem, of Leyden, who has made a close study of the 
Asoka Inscuptions, was good enough to send me his opinion by 
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letter lie is quite positive, that tlio Alphabet ivas not indigenous 
in India, and was derived fiom the Phemcian, but the peculiar 
channel, by which the ait was com eyed to India, is quite unceitam. 
He is of opinion, that the origin of the South Asoka Alphabet does 
not date fiom any leniotc pcnod, for in the days of King Asoka it 
was used in vanous paits of Noith India and the Dakhan with 
insignificant vaiiations. If it had been in use m India for many 
centuries, more pionounced differences would bo expected , as 
indeed the later history of the Indian Alphabet evidences. Allowing 
thiee centuries as the period duiing which the wilting might lemain 
unchanged from its first use, 600 b c might be assumed as the date 
of the arrival of some Semitic Alphabet into India This line of 
argument seems to me to take no notice of the fact, that the Asoka 
Inscriptions, though in diffeient paits of India, weie issued by the 
Killing Power and piobably in the Couit Ch.uactei of the Empire, 
or the Piovmce, just as the Kagan is used at this day m Public 
offices all ovci India, in supercession ot the numeious local varieties 
of senpt, w Inch aie used by the people 

Kein pioceeds to rcmaik, that he cannot agree with the theory 
of M. Halfivy (which will be desenbed further on), that the 
discrepancies betwixt the Ninth and South Asoka Alphabets, and 
the stalking resemblance betwixt certain of the South Asoka and 
the Greek letters, could be explained by supposing, that some of 
the letteis of the South Asoka Alphabet had been lemodelled under 
Gieek influences And lus icason for non-agieemont was the fact, 
that the supposed influences must have opeiatcd piccisoly m those 
paits of India, to which the Gicoks never penctiatod, and no tiace 
of this influence is visible in the Noith Asoka Alphabet, which was 
used in countiies, wlieio the Giceks had long cxoiciscd influence 
He consideis that the peculiar manner of denoting the vowels was 
an Indian invention, because in no otliei Language except the Old 
Peisian is the slioit vowel A so piedommant, that the framer of an 
Alphabet suited to tlio wants of the case would feel tempted to 
considci the shoit A as something to bo nndei stood. In fact, Kein 
thinks, that the missing link betwixt the South Asoka and the 
Phemcian has not yet been found, and that we cannot tlieiefoie 
state with confidence what the channel of communication was. 

Prof Buhlor of Vienna, who dining a long 1 csidcnco m India had 
turned lus attention most paitaculaily to the Insciiptions of India, 
which he has lllustiated 111 the pages of the Journal of the Geiman 
Oriental Society ( 1 884), lias expiosscd lus opinion m a Hemoiandum 
printed in vol xiv new senes of 11 A S Journal, as part of the late 
Sir Clive Bayley’s papei ou the Genealogy of Jlodcm Numeials 
He is of opinion, that the South A soka Alphabet comes before us a 
fully developed system about 300 b c , and that it was even then an old 
institution in India, and that it owed its development to the gram- 
matical schools of the Biahmaus Ho bases his theory on the fact 
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of the enormous extent of teintoiy over which it is found; that it 
must have been known among tho higher and lowci classes, as 
Asoka hoped to linpiove tho morals of Ins subjects by his official 
Inscriptions that the execution of tho Inscuptions is excellent : 
that the Andhia Alphabet of tho Caves is a sister- Alphabet of the 
South Asoka, not a dauglitei, pointing to the existence of a common 
mothei at some still eailier date To this I lcply, that King Asoka 
may have published Ins official Edicts m Ins own official Chaiacters 
m eveiy pait of Ins dominions without the necessity of that 
Cliaiacter being localized in these paits, or being undcistood by 
the people Inscuptions aic found in many pai ts of Asia, and in 
Egypt, in situations, where appaiently the object of their being 
placed there was not that they should be lead 01 undei stood, but 
Ioi the self-glonfication of tlio Sovereign who elected tho Monument 
Buhlei shows, that it must haie been the Biahmamcal Giam- 
manans, who developed this Alphabet, as no other class noulcl 
have invented five 01 six diffeicnt signs for nasal sounds, three 
sibilants, and a caicful distinction betwixt slioit and long vowels 
Xow this argument docs not exclude the possibility of a Phenician 
ongin, subject to a Biuhmnmeal development, to suit a fine polished 
school-language But the numbei of nasals and sibilants aie icquned 
foi the Sanskut Giammanan, and nobody else, for the Piaknt 
Language, in winch alone Inscuptions aio found, has thrown off 
this extreme clisciimination of sounds But this leads us to the 
conclusion, accenting to Buliler, that they must have been long in 
use befoie the tune when we fiist find them and, as wc shall see 
below, this opinion is of tho utmost impoitancc in determining by 
what channel the Phenician Alphabet found its way to India lie 
lemaiks, that the lnfucncc to a very caily cultivation of the art of 
wilting m India, at a tune much onto ioi to 300 b c , is strengthened 
by the consideiation of the IS'oith Asoka, which was eleaily woikecl 
up by the same class ol people, who fashioned the South Asoka 
take foi instance the system of vowel-notation and of compound 
letteis 

The late Di Paul Goldschmidt, Aiclircological Commissioner of 
Ceylon, in a lettei to the “ Academy,” Jan 9, 1877, accepting tho 
fact, that India denied its Alphabet fiom the Phenician, staits the 
idea, that this Alphabet might lia\ 0 found its w ay to the Peninsula 
through the Island of Ceylon if, as he assumes, the Aiab tiadeis 
were the mtioduccrs, this couise 111 his opinion would be the likely 
one Mi Eliys Bands, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, chew 
attention to this opinion at the Leyden Congiess m the discussion, 
which followed my papoi, and puts tho case still more distinctly: 
viz that the Ceylon forms of the South Asoka Alphabet were so 
diffeicnt in several cases fiom those used in the Indian Inscriptions, 
that an independent ongin was lufencd for the Ceylon Alphabet, if 
not the gieater honour of being tho channel of tiansmission to 
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/India of that Alphabet "When Goldschmidt died, his work was 
completed by Dr. E Mullci, who in Ins Report on the Ancient 
Inscuptions of Cejlon, p 24 (1883), rcmaiks, that the ait of 
wilting seems not to have been known in Ceylon so early as m 
India, foi not only aic theie no Inscuptions, -which can be assigned 
to the date ot King Asdka, but nothing older than the first century 
befoie the Clnistiau eia As wo cannot aigue beyond our evidence, 
Goldschmidt’s tlieoiy cannot be sotiously entcitamcd. 

The name of M Emile Sennit of Pans must c\ cr be connected 
with the Inscuptions ot King Asoka, m consequence of the elaborate 
levision, which he has made of the Text and Translation m the 
pages of the Journal of the Fiencli Asiatic Society (1880-1883). 
An expiossion in Isaac Tayloi’s “Alphabet,” page 304 (1883), 
implies, that Scnart still attnbuted the pc cnhantics of the South 
Asoka Alphabet to Gieok influences As I could tiace nothing m 
Ins published woiks to elucidate this point, I wrote to Senait, and 
asked him, whcthoi he still held that i lew, and w hether he would 
favoui me with an abstiact of the aigumcnt, 011 which he based that 
view he couiteously lcplicd by lcluin of post, that it was an entire 
mistake to attnbute such news to him, and that he purposed to 
discuss the subject of the ongm of the Asoka Alphabet in the 
Epilogue to his Essays on the Inscriptions themselves He however 
lnfouued mo of lus coimction, that the Asoka Alphabet was 
undoubtedly of Semitic ougm If tlieie weic any indications of 
Gieek influence, they weie lotiictcil to /esthetic influences, which 
contubuted to the logulai and monumental appeaianco, which they 
piescntcd As to the paiticul.u channel, by winch this Semitic 
Alphabet found its w ay to India, Senait was unable to pionounce 
any opinion but to him it seemed impossible that the Aiamean 
genu could haye found its way to the South Asoka by the same 
load, which was tiavcisecl by the Koitli Asoka On the other hand, 
he could accept the tlieoiy of an ougm hom South Arabia 

The late Dr Burnell, of II 11 Indian C111I Soivice, in 1874 
published his Elements of South Indian Palrcogiapliy, which maiks 
an Epoch 111 the Science Ills conclusions aic impoitant 

I That the ait of wilting was little, if at all, known in India 
before the thud Century befoie the Cliustian eia, and that there is 
not the least tiace of the deielopment in India of an ougmal 
and independent system , it followed, thciefoio, that the ait was 
intioduccd by foicigncis, or at least boi lowed fiom foreign 
countucs 

II That the ougmal soiuce was the Semitic Alphabet, but that 
the immediate souice was unecitam, theie being three possible 
channels, the Plienieian, the Himyuntic, and the Aramean : he 
discusses each sopaiately 

As regaids the fiist possibility, he lays it down as his opinion, 
that all Phemcian communications must have ceased five bundled 
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years before the date fixed by him as the earliest date of writing- 
in India If, then, the ait had ainved at that remote period, it 
•would have been perfected and been in common use, -which was 
not the case. It was difficult, according to him, to understand, 
how the form of the letteis could be ictained with so little modifi- 
cation tor such a long period, for the changes of the Characters of 
a date subsequent to the Inseuptions of King Asoka were very 
rapid and maikcd Ho lui ther notices, that all the South Asoka 
Inseuptions aie in the same Chaiacter, fiom which fact ho deduces 
that the art of writing possibly spiead over North India from 
Gujaiat, the place whole, m Ins opinion, it was fiist used In the 
coui«e of a veiy few centimes subsequently the Chaiacters used 
in Gujaiat and Onssa, in both of which Piovinces exist Asoka 
Inseuptions, which aiopiactieally identical, became totally different, 
as is notonously the case at the piesent day 

As lcgaids the secoud pos>ibility, that the South Asoka Alphabet 
was the ofhpnng of the Himyantic Alphabet in South Aiabia, the 
gieat difficulty m Bui noil’s mind was to show, that the South 
Arabians weie m a position to furnish India with the elements of 
an Alphabet as caily as the fourth Centuiy before Clmst He 
admits that this Alphabet is wntten boustiophedon, which gets 
over the difficulty of the dilfoient direction of the South Asoka 
Alphabet fiom its piesumed Semitic onginul. He rcmaiks, that 
the Himyantic Alphabet did not maik the vowels, but he admits 
that the Etluopic Alphabet, its admitted dtnvalivc, dal mark 
them He leaves the case open, subject to further discovcncs of 
lapidary Inseuptions m a countiy, which is still vngin soil 

As legards the tlmd possibility, that the South Asoka Alphabet 
is dciivtd from an Aiamaic type used in l’cisia, Burnell is moie 
sanguine He blushes away the idea, that it can be tiaced back to 
the Assynan Cuneiioim Syllabaiy, 01 the old Peisuin Cuneifoim 
Al]ihabit, but he calls attention to the cuisive Aiamean Chaiacter, 
which had long been in use in Mesopotamia, and which, at a much 
later pcnod, m thofoini of Palil.ii 1, became the official Cliaiactei; of 
Peisia He quotes Piofc«soi Sayce to show that tablets exist, 
wntten m Cuneifoim Chuiacteis with Aiamean dockets, as old as 
the icign of Tiglath-Pilesei (745 11 c ) His difficulty, both m the 
fiist Edition of Ins Book (1874) and the second (1878), was that 
the South Asoka Alphabet (as well as the Noitli Asoka and the 
Vattcluttu) had a pecului method of indicating vowels in the body 
of the word, and that this method, though closely resembling 
the method of vowel-points in Semitic Alphabets, could not be 
evidenced as existing at a date eailier than the date at which it 
cleaily was in use m India In i88z, while suffering under that 
malady which proved fatal, he addressed alettci to the “Academy” 
to announce the discovery by Piofcssoi Sayce m the Bntish Museum 
of a Cuneifoim contiact-tublct, which pietisely satisfied Ins require- 
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ments : it tad a docket by one of fhe parties in a hitherto unknown 
character which appealed to Burnell, attci examuiahon, to re- 
semhle closely the South Asuka Alphabet, with iowcIs marked as 
in {he Indian Alphabet This document could ho attributed to the 
date of Aitaxuxcs II . mIio fought against Xenophon at the battle 
of Cunaxa ^40 1 it c \ a date earlier than that of any Indian 
Inscription, and the language is not Indian. Eiery lino written 
by Burnell is precious . he died at the age of foity-two . had he 
Bred longer, the world would have known 11101c 

Let us now considei the opinions of other uiiteis on the subject 
of the thice possibilities of Burnell 

I. The Plumeian ongin We have seen above that several 
writers have approved of this theory Isaac Taylor m “ The 
Alphabet,’ 5 page 312. sol ni (1SS3I. suppoits Burnell’s objec- 
tions: he states that the trade of India with Phemeia ceased 800 
b.c ; that only one Chaiaetci is found to exist m 250 n c , so many 
centuries later, that the ait of mi it mg was not practised in India 
till 600 t c. ; and that theie is no appieciuble lescmblanee between 
the Asuka and tally Phenician type, say the Moabite Stone. Kow 
in my opinion none of these aiguments aie conclusive. It is not 
clear £10111 History, that the mteieouisc of India with Phemeia did 
cease so early, nor eloes the official Character used by King Asuka 
for his Edict* in the ditfcient Piovmces of his vast dominions exclude 
the possii llity of the existence of many othei ranches of senpt m 
use by the people The English Government issues its official 
orders m the Kagan character m Uppu India, but it is notonous, 
that very many ranches of script or the Indian type exist m the 
different Frounces m use by B.tnkcis and Accountants Many 
Sanskrit scholjis of note in-ist fiom internal evidence upon a mueli 
earlier intiuductiun into India of the ait of wilting, a-> the snie quA 
non of the existence of its literatim 1 Lastly, mo cannot lest 
much on resemblance, when we know lustoncally, and beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the Arabic Bliikastali, the Mongolian, the 
Greek, and the Homan Alphabet, all descended horn the Phenician. 

Bayley, of II M Indian CTul Scivieo, had long mtoiestcd 
himselt in this question • so fai back as 1 8 r. y he took p.ut in tho 
discussion which arose m the Bengal Asiatic South ii]ion Thomas’s 
theory above dt=cnbtd IV lieu I biougld (lie Mibp’ct Inline tho 
Bnyal Asutic Society in Jan 1 884, he made some lem.uks, until tho 
following abAi act oi m1iu h lio lias fa\ unit tl me Mtei inmlmtiiig 
the as=eihon that tho Plieiiicitui mteictiuisn M'lfli India pensetl 
before the de=tiuttion ol Tyie by Alexaudei the Gieni, lie lunaika 
that Indian Milting had ceit.milj 1111 militpnh gi eater than tins 
latter date, that in his opinion the Nana (Jh.lt (111 West India) 
Inscriptions mcic* of consult itdily grealei antit|Uily Ilian Hit* Asbka 
Edicts, and not impossibly may lit ltltriul lo tlie middle ot tho 
fourth century u 0. But oven these lepiesent tile Alphabet alieudy 
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equiped with the full an ay of aspirated and cerebral letters, and 
distinctive inaiks foi long vowels Piobably even this alteration 
was derived from the Edith Asoka, as the signs, which form the 
aspnated lcttcis, seem to he imitated fiom that Alphabet, and have 
m the South Asoka no mlieient meaning, while in the X orth Asoka 
they lepresent the lettei II The simple Alphabet thorefoie, on 
vi Inch the South Asoka was based, must have been known to the 
Indians vciy long befoie the fomth centuiy n c 

The Plionicians weic m contact with India at least as early as the 
time of Solomon, and they ceitamly possessed an Alphabet at that 
time, vi llh vv Inch the Indians may have been acquainted Some of 
the Indian letteis seem cleailv to bo dcuvcd fiom the Aiehaie foim 
of the Phenician Alphabet others horn latei types many probably 
fiom the blanch, fiom which the Sassaman Alphabet eventually 
descended As the Indians bonowed fiom an extraneous souice, 
they would natuially, until tlieir ov n Alphabet took its final shape, 
appropnato any rnoie concnitent, or curoivo foim, which later 
impiovement ot the oiigmal piescnted The change of direction of 
the South Asoka Alphabet may be attnbuted to the occasional use 
of the Loustiopliedon method bycaily Phenicians, and to the nature 
of the matenal, on which the Indians originally wrote The latter 
vi as a substitute foi the fine clay, on which the tablets of the 
■Western Asiatus weie written, and not being available in India 
was lcplaccd by the use of tablets of wood smcaied with a mixtuic 
of day and cow dung, as is still used laigely in the Tillage Schools 
of X'oith and West India This would account foi the name given 
in the oldest Indian Inscnptions to wilting, viz “ lipi,” which (as 
Purnell pointed out, though he 1 ejected the influence) seems to 
come fiom the root “ lip ” “to smcai ” It may bo obscivcd that 
at the present day the use of the loot is almost confined to 
“ smeaimg with clay cowdung ” On such a matonal it would be 
fai easiei to write that poition of the Boustiophedon method, which 
pioceedcd fiom left to light, as in the opposite method the hand 
would obliteiato what was wntten on the surface of the moist 
matciial The foimci theicfoio in the end would be eventually 
adopted to the exclusion of the olhei, and with it the icveised mode 
ol wiitmg the Pliemcian cliaiacteis, which would bo fuither modified 
by the necessity of cpigiaplnc pui poses. I deeply legret that, 
while these pages weic passing thiough the Pi ess, this accomplished 
scliolai and amiable man has been lost to his fnonds 

As logaids the second possibility, it was M Lcnoimant, who first 
seriously put foiwaul the tlicoiy, that the South Asoka was derived 
fiom the Himyantic It is .sad to think, that the blight light of 
his genius has been extinguished m a piematuic death In his 
Essay on the Pliemcian Alphabet (1872), which is an unfinished 
w r oik, ho makes the bold asseition or happy guess at page 150, 
vol. 1 , that the South Asoka spiang from the Ilimyaiitic, and in his 
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Sixth Table in the appendix to the first volume he gives the Indo- 
Homente Branch, under -which the Ethiopic, and the whole Family 
of Indian Scupts arc ranged, but ho either never worked out, or at 
any rate never published the details of his pi oofs In my own 
Essay on the Phenician Alphabet published in 1876 in the Calcutta 
Beview, and lepnnted m my collected volume of Linguistic and 
Oriental Essays (1880), I followed Lenoimant, and at page 355 of 
the latter woik 1 give the Indo-Arabinn stem, and lemaik on the 
new featuic, which this stem of scripts discloses in. the fact, that 
the notation of vowels is formed by conventional appendages to the 
symbol used foi the consonant, and to such an extent, that in 
consequence of this appendage m many cases the appearance of the 
consonant is modified As it was not pait of my plan in a hnef 
Essay on the whole Pliemcian Alphabet to go into the proofs of a 
single stem, and as to me the theory was entnely new, nt page 364 
I remarked, that the question of this affiliation w as still an open 
one, and that the nomcnclatuie of tins stem, assuming tins fact, is 
prematuie, and can only bo accepted with resen 0 Isaac Taylor in 
“The Alphabet,” 1883, p 314, lays claim to the credit of having 
woiked out the proofs not supplied bv Lonormant, and I10 is satisfied 
that his theory is correct, and that Burnell is mistaken His argu- 
ment is as follows 

The transmission of the Semitic Alphabet could only have been 
effected through some nation, which was in commercial or political 
contact with India puor to the expedition of Alexander Then, as 
now, India had mtcicourso with the 'Western world thiougli two 
channels, by land and by sea Her Hoi them Alphabet plainly 
came to lici thiough the Kliaibai Pass, liei Southern Alphabet, 
that of the Inscriptions on the Western coast, ns manifestly must 
have come by sea How, fiom tho tenth to the third centuiy n c 
Yemen was the gieat cential mait, in which Indian pioducts wcic 
exchanged for the merchandize of tho West For a piolonged 
penod this lueiativc tiaffic was in the hands of the Sabeans, and 
was the main source of their proveibial opulence The tiade 
between Egypt and Yemen began as early as z 300 11 c .that between 
Yemen and India was established not latei than 1 000 n c Ei on 
in the tune of the Ptolemies the Indian tiade was not dnect, but 
passed thiough tho hands of tho Salieans, who possessed extensile 
commeice and laige vessels Then poits weie fiequcnted by 
trading vessels flora all paits , fiom the Bed Sea, the Peisian Gulf, 
the coast of Afuca, and especially fiom tho mouth of the Indus 
From tho Pcuplus wo lcain that Aden was a gieat enticpot of this 
commerce, while at the beginning of the second centuiy n c the 
island of Socotia was the centre of excliango foi Indian pioducts. 
There was tliciefoio ample oppoitumtyfortlie tiansmission to India 
of tho Sabcan Alphabet, which must haic blanched off from the 
Phenician stem at somo time not later than the sixth century b c. 
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It is to this very period that the origin of the Indian Alphabet 
must be assigned A very supeifieial examination ■will suffice to 
show, that the Asoka Alphabet, though it offers hardly any appre- 
ciable resemblance to any of the Noithem Semitic Alphabets, agreed 
in a very remaikablc way with the general type of the Alphabets 
of the Southern Semitic Family The common characteristics of 
the Indian and Southern Semitic Alphabets aie them monumental 
style, the dnection of the writing, the vocalization, and the reten- 
tion of the primitive looped and zigzag forms The geneial aspect 
of the Sabean Inscriptions agiees so icmaikably with those of the 
Asoka, that the resemblance cannot fail to stake the most careless 
obseivei In both Alphabets the letters aie symmetrically con- 
structed out of combinations of straight lines and arcs of circles. 
Hence the wilting is rigid, regulai, and monumental, all slanting 
and cuisive foims being absolutely excluded The Sabean Inscrip- 
tions are written fiom left to right as well as fiom light to left. 
Ho impoitance, howevei, can be attached to the lemaikablc agree- 
ment between the Etlnopic and Indian systems of vocalic notation, 
smee the llthiopic Alphabet i» later m date than the other 

Stiengthened by the above aiguments, I brought foiwaid this 
solution of the pioblem distinctly at the Leyden Congiess in 1883 
in my paper on the Ongin of the Indian Alphabet, and, although a 
long discussion followed, m which many distinguished men took 
pait, I cannot flatter mjsdf that a single one suppoitcd my views. 
I stated the case as follows 

The South Asoka Alphabet was imported from Aiabia, and was 
denied by the lied Sea, fiom the Himyaiitic development of the 
I’henician Alphabet Unquestionably the continuous existence of 
a commerce between Yemen and South India can be asserted from 
a very remote penod, quite sufficient to meet all lequirements. 
This channel of come) mg the knowledge of the Alphabet was 
possible It is shown fuither, that the Himyantic Alphabet 
blanched off fiom the Phenician not later than the sixth century 
bcfoic Christ, and it is to about this date that the ongm of the 
Indian Alphabet is assigned, as the lcsult of a careful chain of 
liasomng It is suggestive that there exists in the extiemo South 
of the Peninsula of India a thud Alphabet, confessedly independent 
of the South Asoka, the Yatteluttu, which, though neaily entirely 
superseded by later Alphabets, has left maiked tiaces of its 
peculiaiities in the Tamil Cliaractei. How this Alphabet, though 
differing from the South Asoka, and only adapted to the sound 
ot a Diavidian language, sliaios with the Asoka ceitam Semitic 
resemblances, and must have been a foieign importation ; and in 
this case there can be no question, that it mu>t have been imported 
by sea from countries, which already possessed Alphabets, foi there 
exists no possible presumption of its invention at home or importa- 
tion by land fiom abioad. 
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Passing from general considerations to a particular comparison 
of tlie original letters of the South Asoka -with the Himyantic, 
I stated that the style of both is strikingly monumental ; the 
direction of the writing of the South Asoka is from left to light, 
and wo find that Himyantic is wntten in the boustrophedon 
manner either way, and as a fact its admitted descendant, the 
Ethiopic, adopted the same direction as the Asoka It is note- 
worthy, that to the same Alphabet of Aiabia the honour is thus 
asenbed of giving a vehicle of speech to India and Ethiopia The 
mode of noting the vow els in the Ethiopic and the Asoka have a 
special resemblance, and although the Ethiopic came into existence 
at a much later date, yet its possession of these peculiarities, and 
its undoubted parentage, add to the probability of the South 
Asoka, which possesses the same features, having come, though at 
an eailier date, fioin the same stock The objections are that in 
India cultuie, religion, and the arts of civilization have always 
pioceedcd from the North to the 8011th As a general rule this 
may he the ease, hut the casual mtioduclion of a special art from a 
foreign countiy must be an exception In modem times the art of 
punting has spiead fiom the South to tlie North, being an import 
fiom the Wort, just as it is urged, that moie than 2000 yeais 
earlier the art of wilting found its way 

I admitted however that a moie seuoiis objection was that up to 
this time no Himyantic Inscnption of a date sufficiently early had 
been found Late in time, compaied to the Inscnptiops of Western 
Asia and North Africa, as the South Asoka Inscnptions confessedly 
weie, the oldest of the Himyantic was consideiably later If such 
an Aichccological Survey of South Aiabu, as has now taken place 
in India, weie possible, eailier Inscnptions might he found, as the 
Himyantic Alphabet is elaborate and lofincd, and the culture of 
Yemen is of remote antiquity As it is, tho intercompanson 
of existing specimens is that of sistei Alphabets, alleged to he 
derived fiom a common, though as yet unknown, prototype. 

After all, I only piopounded a hypothesis, for theie neither 
exists, noi is likely evei to exist, any dnect or matcnal proof. 
History is silent , tradition is non-existent , no hints or inductions 
can he diawn from ancient litciatuie 

Against Burnell's thud possibility, Isaac Taylor in “ The 
Alphabet,” vol 11 p. 313, uiges that tlieie is no appieciable 
lesemblance betwixt the Aramcan and the South Asoka types, 
that m the former the loops of the letters had been opened, and in 
the latter closed: that this veiy Aramean type was already lepre- 
sented in India by the Noith Asoka, and that it was impossible to 
admit, that two such veiy different tvpes should have found their 
way to India from the same souicc, one coming ovoilaml tluoush 
Afghanistan, and tho otliei by sea through the Persian Gulf He 
lays stress upon the fact, that Burnell bases his aigument upon a 
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hypothetical Alphabet, the existence of which cannot be materially 
piovcd. Now to this aigument of Tayloi’s and one remark of 
Senart’s at page 41, in my opinion it may be uigccl that the Noith- 
West fiontiei of India extend-, one thousand miles fioni the Indian 
Ocean at Kuiaclu to the Himalaya at Pesliawai, and that the 
approach to India, whetliei by Aimies or by Mei chants, has boon 
effected by a multiplicity of mountain-passes all down the fiontier 
line, and that tlicic is little mtcicomsc betwixt the tubes to the 
South of the Bolan Pass opening into Sindh, and the tubes North 
of that pass, who enter India by their own passes into the country 
of the Five Itivcis The scupts used in Peisia may have found 
their way to India at different times, and by different passes : 
unquestionably the Noith Asoka is found in existence at the mouth 
of the Khaibai Pass The South Asoka may have come by the 
Bolan, and has e never come into contact with the Noith Again, 
the absence of an Inscription of a date sufficiently caily to be the 
piototypo of the South Asoka Alphabet piesses with equal foice 
against the theoiy of the South Arabian, as the Aiameun origin, 
and it may with equal hanhness and lightheaitedncss be asserted, 
that tlicic is no ieason, why an Aichaic Inscuption of a sufficient 
antiquity should not be discoveied m unexploied legions at some 
centie of pnmitne Commeicc on the Shoies of the Persian Gulf 
The aigument of the absence of lesemblance has been already 
noticed 

M Halevy ranks as one of the most distinguished Palocogiaplieis 
of the time, and he has not confined, like so many, his labouis to 
the cabinet, but at the lisle of lus life ho has collected 01 copied 
Inscuptions m the field I10 is also famous m Eui ope as an inde- 
pendent polemic, 0110 u ho hits all round 11 ith wonderful impartiality, 
and rctues to a perfectly isolated pinnacle of his own pnvato 
judgment He was piesent at the Leyden C'ongicss last September, 
and, when I had read my paper on the Ongin of the Indian Alphabet, 
ho attacked my conclusions, and his aigument is published m 
extenso in the Bcpoit of the Congie's, though it is in fact but a 
resume of a longei contubutiou to the Journal of the Sociote 
Asiatique In his view no pic nous uritei has yet satisfactonly 
explamed the two-fold foim of the you els m the Indian Alphabet, 
when used as an initial 01 medial, and that all have enoneously 
accepted the theoiy, that the Noitli and South Asoka Alphabets 
were totally distinct, with the exception of the resemblance of the 
forms of medial yowds w Inch the Noith Asoka is supposed to have 
boiTowed from the South 

Halevy consideis the North Asoka as older m date than the 
South, and that thoiefoio it is necessary to comprehend the features 
of the elder sister before the position of the younger can be under- 
stood No one has erci doubted that the Noith Asoka is of Semitic 
origin, Halevy affiliates to the Aramean Script, of which the 
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Ptolemaic papyri in tlio Louvre aic specimens Sixteen consonants 
■were at onee adopted witli slight, if any, modifications , from these 
sixteen primaries the secondaiy consonants woie formed, which 
were necessaiy for the requirements of a Prakrit Language He 
traces the vowels to the samc^ sotnee, and the absence of any 
symbol for short A, ninth is supposed to exist, whoio no other 
vowel is cxpiessed He considcis that the South Asoka was foi med 
in an analogous way, but of moie eclectic elements After a caie- 
ful analysis of its component paits, he finds, that a certain portion 
of the forms aie Aramean, and a certain poition Plicmcian: when 
however he studies the phenomena of tlio existence of an Alphabet 
with a few Aicliaie fonns and a gicat numboi of g'leatly modified 
Aiamean forms, he is duvento the conclusion, that the aichaic foim 
of the South Asoka must have been denved from an Alphabet, 
which had picsei ved its archaic form up to the Ptolemaic period, 
and as the Alothei -Alphabet must havo been at the veiy gate of 
India, it could cleaily havo been no othei than the Greek Alphabet 
which was diffused m India at the time of the conquests of 
Alexander the Gieat. 

To the seventeen consonants obtained thus, the Indian scribes 
added seventeen secondaiy, while to foim the vowels they combined 
the systems of the Nbitli Asoka and the Gieek , fiom the fiist they 
adopted the medial symbol-,, and fiom tlio latter the initial He 
considers, that both the Hoith. and South Asoka were introduced 
at a date later than that of Alexandei the Gieat, in the mgn of 
Chandraguptu, about 330 to 325 n c , for the purposes of a Praknt 
Language , but foi the San ski it Language it was not used till after 
230 n c , and that tlio Yedic litciatiue was not committed to lotting 
until aftei that date As if not satisfied with the amount of 
antagonism moused by his Palmoeiaphical novelties, Halovy turns 
round, and stns up anothei nest of hornets by the suggestion, that 
the Yedic hymns woie not even themselves composed till after the 
invasion of Alexandei the Gieat 

Up to this point all the advocates of the Semitic origin of the 
Indian Alphabet, v\ hose opinions wo have quoted, have admitted, 
directly 01 mduectly, that tlio Phenician Alphabet, to v Inch by 
one way or other they have tiaccd it back, was at some 1 emote 
peiiod pie viously domed liom the Hieratic foim of the "Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, and it would havo boon unnocossaiy to allude to 
that point in this control eisy but foi the fact, that Prof Deecke of 
Strasburg m the XXXIst volume of tlio Journal of the Geiman 
Oriental Society, p 102, has asserted, that the Semitic Alphabet is de- 
rived fiom the Assyi 1,111 Cuncitoim Syllabaiy, and in the same volume 
of that Journal, page 598, goes on to piovc that the South Asoka 
Alphabet is denved fiom the South Semitic Alphabet At p 612 
he sums up his aignment, that tlio South Asoka and Himyantic 
Alphabets exhibit such a close lclution, that they must have both 
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derived their oiigm from the same Mother-Alphabet, which how- 
ever at page 599 he admits is only an hypothetical Alphabet. As 
a proof of this connection he cited the whole appeal ance of the 
letteis, their lcgulauty, stillness, nmfoinuty of size, as well as 
othoi peculiar featuics It is not possible m Ins opinion to derive 
one fiom the other. As part of the aignment rests upon the con- 
nection of the eaily Semitic Alphabet w ltli the Cuneifoim Chaiacters, 
it is nccessaiy to notice this tlieoiy separ.itolv, although ho amvos 
at the same conclusion as tlioso who adopt hmnell’s second possi- 
bility 

All the wntcis pieviouslv cited advocate either an indigenous, or 
a Western, oiigm to the South Asoka, but m the last few years a 
new tlieoiy has been piopounded by Pi of Temeii de Laeoupene 
of an Eastern origin, anil as this has been distinetlv stated in a 
paper read bv him at a Meeting of the lloyal Asiatic Society, June 
20, 1881, “On the Simeo-Indian oiigm of the Tndo-Puli wilting” 
(winch has not hitherto been published), and as this tlieoiy was 
alluded to m this discussion at the Leyden C'ongiess by Itliys 
Davids, it is nccessaiy, that Ins aigumcnt should be dcaily stated 
I applied to the author ior a bnef statement of Ins tlieoiy, and he 
infoimed mo that ho pioposed soon to publish a paper on the 
subject, and lefened mo to the Journal of the lloyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xiv rr s I had not the pleasme of hearing the 
papei lead, but I find that m the issue of the Academy of the 
subsequent week, it is stated that the autlioi gave icasons for 
rejecting both the tlieoiy of an indigenous, and of a Semitic ougin, 
and pointed out that lu-.toiicul facts as will as tiadilions demon- 
stiated, that lelations dul exist between India and China as emly as 
the thud century n c He con-adeied that the Indo-l’ali 01 South 
Asolca Alphabet had been systematized fiom an oldei system of 
writing consi-lmg 011 the boideis of China of a ceitum niimbei of 
Chinese Chaiacteis used phonetically for commcicial pin poses Tins 
statement was supplied to the Hecietaiy of the Society by the 
author, and in the above-quoted loluine of the Journal of the 
HAS at page 123, 111 a paper on a Lolo Manusciipt, the same 
author finds an intimate connection of the Chaiacteis used by the 
Lolo, a tube, subject to, but not ethnologic ally connected with, 
the Chinese m the piovince of Se-chuen, with the Charactcis on 
the stone seal found at Ilaiapa neai Lalioie, alieady alluded to in 
page 33, and a 1 emote affinity with the Indo-Tali In a paper in 
the same volume, pp. 802 and So 3 (note), on “The Yh-Iung and 
its Authors,” he remarks. “ The influence of the advanced 
“ civilization and the nnxtuic of the TTgro-Altaic early Chinese 
“immigrants with the natiic population of China were not con- 
“ fined to the area of then political power . . The phonetic 

“ writing, piopagated by the Chinese immigrants, was cageily 
“ adopted by the active and intelligent population of the South- 
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“ West : m 1 109 a d. the Annamites had a phonetic writing, and in. 
“ several instances we have tidings bearing on the existence of such 
" writings, composed of a great number of Chinese simple Characters 
“ used accoidmg to the phonetic principle disused by the Chinese. 
“ These simple Characters, selected by piogiessive elimination of 
“ the less easy to diaw and to combine, foirned a special script, of 
“ which we know several offshoots, and have been, as far as affinities 
“ of shape, sound aud tiadition are to be tiusted, the Grundschnft, 
“ with which has been fiamed that splendid monument of phonetic 
“ loro, the South Indian Alphabet, or Lat-Pali ” In this age we 
have so many startling thcones, and still moie wondciful facts, that 
I must bo excused, if I hold my breath foi a time, and suspend my 
judgment, until the paper appears m cztcnso. 

It is clear from the above resume, that wo aie a long way from 
finality, and indeed that each year puts us fuither off, as new 
thcones are staited A sudden find of Inscriptions may alter the 
whole position of the contioveisy, and introduce new facts, engender 
new doubts, 01 establish new convictions. I must piotcst against 
the assoitiou, that the ducction of writing adopted by the Greeks, 
Homans and Indians is moio natural, convenient and facile, than 
that of the Semitic Alphabets, as some wntcis, who know India 
by books only, maintain Having practical knowledge of the use 
of the pen either way, right to left, or left to right, I think other- 
wise The right arm is moie fico to act, when it commences its 
woik outstretched, and woiks towards the left, as a barber uses his 
razor If I icqunod m my Indian Office a letter to be written 
quickly, I should have entrusted the duty to an Indian Clerk, who 
used the Arabic, and not the Kagan, Chaiactei 

Many who will road these pages have, like myself, been familiar 
for a quarter of a century with the Aiabic and Hagan Characters, 
not as a pleasing and mteicsting study, but as the necessities of our 
daily drudgeiy as Magistiatcs, Collectors, and Judges in Northern 
India If our Proceedings aud Petitions weie drawn up in the 
Arabic, all the ullage accounts, all the shopkeepers’ ledgers, the 
majonty of title deeds, aud all bankois’ lettois of ciodit were in 
some foim or other, hoinbly degraded, and misciably wntten, of 
the Indian Alphabet, one ot the descendants of the South Asoka. 
"When I state that the affairs of one bundled millions aie managed 
and recoided m one or otlioi or both at the same time of these 
Alphabets, the case is not o\ci stated Evciv officer of Government, 
European or Native, is expected to be able to understand one- 
some few officeis can wntc both many officers can read both, 
sotting aside the documents that wore extremely badly wntten, and 
this' last remaik would equally apply to badly- wntten Homan 
Now if any one twenty yeais ago had told me m India, that the 
three Characters, u Inch I was simultaneously using, the Roman, 
the Arabic, and the Nagan, came from tho same souiee and within 
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historical times, notably since the composition of Homer’s poems, I 
should have laughed m his nose; and yet, by the suie and safe 
process of histoncal and palaiographical induction and companson, 
the fact in my opinion is nearly as ceitam as the second amazing 
fact, that the three Languages which I promiscuously, and without 
effoit, used m the tiansaction of business, English, Persian and 
Hindi, came fiom the same Mothci -language beyond any possible 
human doubt, this fact being admitted by all. 

After sending the above pages to the Piess, it was intimated to 
me that, as I had made a cuticism of the opinions of all the 
authonties, I was bound to express a distinct opinion of my own 
upon the issues laiscd I accoulmgly recoid the following, that 

I. The Indian Alphabet is in no lespect an independent invention 
of the People of India, who, howevei, elaboiatid to a maivellous 
extent a loan, which they had recen ed from others 

II The idea of representing Yowel and Consonant Sounds by 
symbols of a pure alphabetic Character was denved from “Western 
Asia beyoud any reasonable doubt 

III The (jei ms of the Indian Alphabet are possibly to be found 
in the Phenician Alphabet, from which beyond doubt sprung inde- 
pendently the Gieek and Aiabie Alphabets: the origin of the 
Phenician Alphabet is to be found in the Hieratic form of the 
Egyptian Hieioglyphics. 

IV. It cannot be ascertained with certainty, upon the evidence 
before us, by what channel, or through which branch, of the 
Phenician Alphabet- stem, India received either the idea or the germs. 

London, 1884 














CHAPTEK III. 


THE EACES, RELIGIONS, AND LANGUAGES OP INDIA AS 
DISCLOSED BY THE CENSUS OF 1881 

Just forty years ago, m March, 1 846, in the tenth Number of the 
Calcutta Review, which was then in its youth, I despatched from 
the camp of Yiscount Hardinge, the Governor-General, in front of 
Lahoic, which had just been captured, my first contribution to this 
Review, on the subj'ect of the “Countries betwixt the Satlaj and 
the Jamna ” This is about the fortieth paper that I have since 
contributed, on many and various subjects, in many parts of the 
world, but I leturn, after that long interval, with undimimshed 
love, to the object of my cailicst inteicst, the People of India. I 
seem to touch giound at last, and the Census of 1881, though it 
leaves much to be desired, is a decided advance. 

England holds India, as a man would hold a wolf, by its two 
ears, and must hold on foi dear life • it would be dangeious to let 
go, as the wolf might turn and rend But the wolf must get free 
soon, or at any late, will wake up, and make demands When 
such wietched countries as Servia and Bulgaria, which, m the long 
lapse of ccntuncs, have never done anything worth recording, or 
iccoided anything woith doing, are ciying out for constitutions, is 
it likely that India, which lias filled such a grand place in History, 
and to which the woild is so hugely indebted, will tolerate her 
position much longci , though it is possible, that the boon which 
she may dosne, will not piove to be a real advantage? It is an 
unwise thing to go on lowing, uitli your back to the point, which 
you arc Libouung to leach Those, who have their hands on the 
oai, dare not look back, or foiwaid it is as much as they can do 
to keep the 1 cssol m motion and steady Lot some of those, who 
have watched India for ncaily half a century, try to bring out the 
salient facts, and raise the cry of warning to the Eulers and the 
Eulod. 

Befoie the Census commenced, I ventured to urge upon the 
Viceioy, that the attention of those employed in this duty should 
bo called to the slioitcommgs of their predecessors. It was most 
dcsuablc, that the Census should exhibit the remaikablc social 
phenomena of the Indian Empire represented by lteligion, Caste 
or Tube, and language m the fullest and most uniform detail. 
No other countiy can exhibit such a remaikablc picture, and no 
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Government, save that of Butish India, would have the power, or 
will, to delineate it with photographic accuiacy. The Religions 
should bo classified under the lecognized names of the great Cults, 
and the Sects larged under them on the other hand, persons of 
totally diffeient persuasion should not ho lumped togetliei To 
place the millions of Chamais, Lmgite, and the non-Anan jSTatme- 
worslnppcis undei the geneial head of Hindu, is as gumly uonical 
as to class an Anabaptist as a Homan Catholic. Caste should he 
tieated as a Social, and not a Religious phenomenon it may he that 
among tlio lowei classes all piactical religious conceptions are 
reduced to the necessity of not breaking Caste-iules, hut a Rajput 
is a Rajput by Caste, wlietlioi lie he Hindu or Mahometan. The 
analogue of the Caste to tlicHmduis the Tube among the Mahometan. 
Again, among the Hindu theio aie Castes, like those of the 
Bialimm, which are historical and latial, but theie aic also Castes, 
like those of the goldsmith, or sweetmeat seller, or agiieultunst, 
which aic clcaily only business distinctions, tiade-umons, or guilds, 
such as aic found all over the woild A p=cudo-Caste may, fiom 
the veiy atmosplioio of Indian society, have crept m among 
Mahometans, the non- Allan laces, the Buddhist, Jam, Parsi, 
Armenian, and Euiasian-Clinstian population, hut the teim “out- 
Caste ” should never appear on a State-document, nor should any 
excuse he given to a Court of Justice to compel a nco-Chnstian to 
record the name of his lieieditaiy Caste, winch lie has solemnly 
abjuicd If the government of a countiy weie to assume, that 
Caste weie the lule, and the absence of Caste the exception, a great 
act of injustice would he done to the millions, who would he 
descubed m the form of a negation, and, in a Couit of Justice, me 
thus exposicl to insult Then, again, the great Castes, such as the 
Brahmin, which counts thirteen million, have numberless sub- 
divisions, or Gotra if these aie stated, they should not he called 
Castes, hut subdivisions of Castes, and the same Caste should hear 
the same name all over India a Bialimm should not he called here 
and theie by the name of Pandit, Purohit, Misi, Pujaii, etc , etc. 

I begsred abo that the impoitant subject of lnntruagc might he 
carefully attended to, impoitant both to the Administrative and 
Educational depaitments It is suggestive of fiighttul injustice, if 
the Courts of Justice fiom slieci ignorance should not ho supplied 
with Officials capable of speaking the Vernacular of the people. 
This shoe does not pinch in the gieat countiy of Hindustan, whore 
eighty millions speak dialects of the same gieat language Hindi; 
nor in Bangal propel, or Maiahta-land, but in Southern India, 
Assam, and Barma, it is a real difficulty Great injustice might be 
committed, and the natuio of giievunces, which may have led to a 
ri si ng, would not be understood a few quiet woids will often allay 
a tumult among well-intentioned but ignorant people There 
should he a Language-map of each Piovmce, coloured so as to show 
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what particular languages, or dialectal variations, arc spolicn by the 
hulk ol the population, and ivlieie two or moie aio spoken, or a 
compound ot two adjoining languages on a debatoablo frontier 
This is a difficulty, which tlio .Russian, Austnan, and Tuikisli 
Governments hai e to face, and it must be faced manfully. 

The gcneial lcpoit ior the w hole Indian Empne was compiled 
by an accomplished Official of gieat and unequalled cxpeiienee in 
Statistics, and it has been submitted to the public, and is the basis 
of our picsent lomaiks It was the fiist syncliionous enumoiation, 
which was attempted of the whole of India undei the oideis of the 
Go\ eminent of India The aica opciated upon oxcluded the petty 
Indian possessions of Fiance, and Poitugal, and the Kingdom of 
Kashmi'i and Nepal, but it included Butisli Karma, and tlio gieat 
Feudatoiy States ol India, i\ Inch owe allegiance to the Empicss of 
India In addition to the eight recognized Frounces of Kntish 
India, three Pioi niccs must bo added, undei management by Ticaty, 
viz Bcrar, Ivuig, and Ajnnr The Natne States weie gionped as 
follows . ltajputana, Cential India, the Nizam’s Dominions, Maisur, 
Baroda, Tiavancoie, Cochin . all these aic undei the ducct super- 
vision of the Gos eminent of India: the Native States, under the 
control of the authoiities of each Pioimcc, were cnumeiated in the 
population of that Piounce 

The ontuo population of Butisli India on the 17th Febniary, 
1881, amounted to 253,891,821 It was thus distributed among 
the Provinces under dnect adnunistiation of the English officials, 
and the Native Feudatoiy States 

Cuss I 


Bangui .... .... 

. 69,530,861 

North-West Piovmces . ... 

• 44.849.619 

Madras 

. 31,170,631 

Bombay 

■ Z3> 395. 663 

Panj'ab 

Central Provinces . . .... 

. 22,712,120 
• 11,548,511 

Assam 

. 4,881,420 

British Barma ... .... 

• 3 , 736 . 77 1 

Beiar 

• 2,672,673 

Ajmtr .... 

460,722 

Kurg 

178,302 

Class II. 


Bajputana 

Nizam’s Dominions 

. 10,268,392 
■ 9,845,594 

Cential India 

. 9,261,907 

Maisur 

. 4,186,188 

Travancoie 

. 2,401,158 

Baioda 

. 2,185,005 

Cochin 

. 600,278 
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The area of Bntisli India amounts to 1,-582,624 square miles. 
The grange foi the -whole Empne is 184 souls to the squaio mile, 
but a vast aiea is cntiiely devoid of population, and tlio density in. 
many places uses above 700 to the squaio nnle, leaching its highest 
at 1335 m the llowiah Diwsion of Bangui The Piovmce of 
Independent Burma, annexed to the Empire of India m 1886, is, 
of eouisc, not included 111 this total 

The inspection of the 1 etui ns of sncli an awful collection of 
moital souls, totally loplaced by the oidinaiy couise of moitahty, 
in the tain of about seventy ycais, but 1 ©placed like the ever- 
changing water of a gieat liver, by mentals of the same Type, 
Bace, Customs, Boligion, and language, is indeed 011c of unpaialleled 
mtciost, and can be consideicd iiom a guat many points of mow. 
It is a notable fact, that tlicie aie twentv-one million widows, and 
13,200 lepeis the lover of Statistics might piodnee scveial stiange 
phcnuincnu tlio compilei of social customs u ould come upon many 
stiange facts, such as Polygamy, Polyandry, and the “tin owing 
the sheet over the widow of the eldei biother,” the systematic 
killing of female piogeny, the cunuclis and dancing-gills, andpio- 
fessional bcggais Add to this, tlio stiange vanety of the mode of 
di»po-'iug ol the dead by burning, Inn ying, cxpoMue to wild animals, 
scuttcimg the ashes in a lira, “doling them up m metal 01 fictile 
receptacles, or sometimes keeping the body itself smoke-clued In 
fact, tlieio is no limit to tlio vaganes of human capucc, and no- 
wlicio can a study be made of moie widely collected and conectly 
assoitcd malcuals, but oiu considti ation is foi the piescnt lcstiictcil 
to tlio tlnee gieat salient features of an Indian population, Bace, 
lleligiou, and language , leaving to otlieis to study the piopoition 
of the sexo, 111 itselt a wondcitul piohlem. the lutes of moitality 
and bntlis tlio tables of longevity tlienumbei of poisons afflicted 
with naluial 01 aequued infhimties, the piogiess of Education, the 
piopoition of mial to uiban population, the vanity of occupation; 
the ebbing and flowing of cmigiation, citlici within the boundaues 
of Bntibli India, or beyond the seas, and the pressuic of population 
on the means of existence. All these me things, which the wise 
ltulcis of men ought to know, and this justifies the gieat expense 
of a Census, and the peituibation caused to some classes of the 
community by tlio opeiation 

Itace must come fiist Kaltbiunnci defines the compaiative 
value placed by an Ethnologist upon evidence dcnved fiorn the 
physical featuics of nice, and that fiom Bchgion 01 language; the 
Slot is innate, inheicnt, independent of the will, and, at least for 
the individual, is incapable of change A Negro can, and does, 
change his Beligion, language and country, but is still a Negio, and 
it would take many generations to cftace the tiace of a Negro 
ancestor. I think that it may safely be stated, that in the length 
and bieadtli of British India theic is neither Negro, Negrito, nor 
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Negnllo, indigenous to the country Negrito are no doubt found in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and there may be aliens of 
Afiiean origin domiciled m India Exclusive of the Albino, who 
is only a ficak of nature, no one who has lived among the people of 
India, can have failed to be stiuck by the stiange variety of colour, 
and statme, and character of the individuals, suggestive to the 
most casual observer of a distinction of race, though all may be 
Hindu, and all speak the same language. A long continuous 
custom of only manymg within ceitum lcstncted limitations has 
picvented that fusion ot the population which has insensibly taken 
place dining the lapse of centuries in European countries In 
Euiopc the stiata of society aie honzontal, dependent on hereditary 
advantages, or peisonal success In India they are vertical; a 
El ah in in may be a sacuficial pnest, a chief, a high officer of State, 
a soldici, a cook, an officc-messcngei, or a mendicant, but he is still 
a Brahmin 

The theoncs (foi they aie only theones) mill lcgarcl to the occu- 
pation of India by its piesent population, are well known, and are 
settling down to a lecognition of an abongmal, or, at any rate, 
pi uncial population, oveiiun by nnmigiants from the Noith-East 
along the ralley of the Buihmaputia, fioni the ]S T oi th-West by the 
Bliolan Pass, and the Kliaibai Pass Tins, in a general way, will 
account foi the Tibeto-Bai man, the Kolanan, the Diavidian, and 
the Anan subdivisions. Whatciei may be the tlicoiy, the fact of 
then existence, with very distinct dilfeicntiations, is palpable, and 
the gieat peculiai Indian custom of Caste is based primarily on 
those distinctions Over and ovei again has the attempt been maclo 
by the lowei stiata of Caste to do away with the custom All 
icligious ltfonncis, the Kuln'ipuntlii, the Sikli, the Buddhist, and 
the less well-known social lans, have raised their voices against 
Caste, but without much piofit as icgaids India piopci , m Burma 
it is so totally non-existent, that the local lepoiter of the Census 
has no allusion to the subject 

The lepoits of ill Baines in Bombay, Hr Nesfield m the North- 
"West Pi oi inces, and Mr Ibbetson in the Punjab, the separate 
compendium of Castes and Tubes published by ill Kitts, and the 
list of Caste-names m Tamil, Telugu, Kninata and Malayalim in 
Madias, aie lmpoitant contubutions to the subject. Many essays 
have appeal odfiom time to tunc m local jicnodicals, and the labours 
of Geneial Cunningham in his Ecports otthe Archaeological Survey 
of India, and of Dr Huntei in his Gazetteer of India, have tlnown 
a flood of light upon the subject The volume of Mi. Kitts is 
peculiaily valuable, as being the latest (1SS5), and based upon the 
facts collected in the Census of 1881, and compiled by one who had 
taken a share m that operation The compiler of the General 
Eepoit excuses lus shoiteomiugs by pleading, that lie had not 
antiquauan tastes, and the peculiai knowledge, w Inch would alone 
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permit of a full and enlightened discussion of the Returns ; hut it is 
manifest, that any one of the suboidmatcs mentioned above tv as 
fully capable of manipulating the collected matcual, as, indeed, Mr. 
Kitts has actually done In his lntioduction, the authoi remarks, 
that the subject lias been hitheito a mighty maze without a plan: 
different names m different languages, ditfeiently transliteiated, 
shrouded fioui coucct classification identical Castes In some 
cases the identity was olmous, in otlieis had to be cautiously 
ascertained In Mr Kitts’ list No i of Castes, each numbeimg 
one thousand mdmduals and upw aids, and list No 2, showing flic 
remamdei of asccitained Castes, time aio no less than 1929 entiles, 
'this numbei may bo susecplible o£ leduction affei nneioscopic 
examination, but voiv possibly may liu\c to be enlaiged There 
arc no less than foitj -scion Castes, which number moie than one 
million, and of these, twenty-0110 each contains two millions and 
upwaids , theic aie tliulem millions ot Ki.ihmms. elcicn millions 
of Chumais, 01 woikeis m leather, aud twelve millions of Kunbi, 
the agneultniisls of .Southern India These Castes would take 
up the position of lame nations 111 Euiopc the thicc together equal 
the population of the Lii ltiAi Tshs they aio but items in the 
account of lintish India Ut ltajpiils, thcie aio eight and a half 
millions, of llama, or shopkcipeis, foui millions, of Aim, or 
herdsmen, lime millions Ot Jat, the well-known agncuUunsts of 
the Panjiib, then* aie four millions, of the Tull, or dealt is m oil, 
there aio three and a half millions These astounding numbers 
give use to deep ldliction 

Mr Kilts afliuns, on flic substantial data of the Census, a fact, 
wlucli has been loudly and long asseited by all, who aio well 
acquainted with the Indian people, that Caste 1 s not nceessa) ilij 
contet Minous u ith llelir/ion Among the one bundled and eighty-five 
laigest Castes 111 the Punjab, theie aie only foity-tlucc, the 
memlxis of wlucli all belong to the same 1 eligious Cult. In Bombay 
ancl Beiai, members of the same Caste aie found to be Jam, or 
Hindu Neo-Mahometans letam with pride then old Caste-names, 
notably the Rajputs, and it is quite possible and leasonable, that a 
Neo-Chnstian will do the same In all cases, wlicic the individual 
has an obscuic 01 discieditable connection ancl ongin, the Neo- 
Mahometan is glad to stait a new caicer as a Shaikh, and the 
Neo-Clnistian as a Nesaii , but not otherwise 

Mr Ibbetson, in Ins udtnnable and exhaustive essay on Caste in 
the Pan] ab, swept away the illusion (1) that Caste is an institution 
of the Hindu ichgion and wholly peculiar to that Religion, (2) 
that it consists of the old powerful classification of Manu, (3) that 
it is perpetual and immutable Tho leal state of the case is fully 
and fairly stated by lum, and I entnely agree with him, that it is 
a social rather than a leliqious institution, and has no necessary 
connection whatever with the Hindu Religion, as is proved by the 
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fact that conversion fiom Hinduism to Mahometanism, in ninety 
cases out of a hundred, has not the slightest effect upon a man’s 
Caste The Sanscrit legends tell us m gi eat detail how one famous 
man was able to alter his Caste as a fact, it is notorious in the 
country-side, how certain well-to-do mei chants of a low Caste 
manage gradually to glow into a lnghci one, and this has passed 
into a pioveib. Nor are the mles of Caste the same Some 
Brahmins will not consoit with, cat with, 01 mairy with, other 
Brahmins , w lnlo, on the other hand, all the Biahmms of the Punjab, 
known as the Saiaswat, eat with the Khatii, and sometimes a man 
of another Caste has by custom crept into this privilege also by 
tacit permission I have known instances 

Community of occupation is quite as much the basis of Caste as 
community of ongm Manu’s four fold division of priest, warnor, 
merchant, and the common lieid, indicates this The custom of 
Oriental countries is to make occupation hei editary, and this feeling 
is strengthened by the absence of Education, the difficulty of 
locomotion, and the paucity of vaneties of occupation m a com- 
munity with simple wants as bctiotlials and marriage always 
took place m the infancy of the paitics accouling to the airange- 
ments of the paicnts, and not the fancy of the mdmdual, they 
were also strictly endogenous The nobles of Piancc and Spam 
became a Casto, because they always intci man led among each 
othei , the nobles of England novel became a Caste, as they enjoyed 
full libeity of selection fiom the families of then neiglibouis of 
lower degree It was with the object of checking, once foi all, the 
dangeious tendency of the office of pnest becoming heieditaiy m 
Levitical families, that led the Pope to impose celibacy upon the 
Bomish cleigy, it has so fai succeeded, but any mteifcrenee with 
the fundamental law of the human lace brings v ith it countei vailing 
evils 

The lower the Caste the moie lioublc is caused bv Caste-asser- 
tion In the No i th of India we lieai little about it The lailways, 
the roads, the schools, the femes, the choice of employment, the 
Couits of Justice, aio open to all without any distinction Some 
classes of the community may avoid the touch of other classes, just 
as wc do of a sweep, but the law would not toleiate any ovcit act 
of offensive Caste-iules, such as used to pievail m South India, 
where women of some Castes weie not allowed to wear a cloth 
above the waist, and m the public load the so-called low-Caste 
had to stand aside to let the higli-Castc pass Eight hundred 
years of Mahometan domination, followed by a contuiy of English 
rule, has got rid of this kind of nonsense. In South India all the 
Castes weie extremely low the Sudia counted high, on the 
principle of a one-eyed man being lung among the blind; but 
beneath the Hmduizod Diavidian weie seveial stiata of pagan 
Dravidian Devil-woishippers, men of unclean habits, and low 
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occupations. Many of these have become Chnstians, and regarded 
it as a step m social life , and no doubt it is so, when accompanied 
by Education, and the adoption of a higher morality, and a more 
decent mode of life, and they have a perfect right to elevate 
themselves 

The Protestant missionary will pcisist in denunciations of Caste, 
and asseitmg, that it is the gieat impediment to Convcision He 
docs not reflect, that there is no Caste in Baima, or the Southern 
poition of Ceylon and China, Japan, and the lest of the world, 
except India, but thoic aic equally great obstacles to Ins opeiations 
there also Everybody must have something to abuse, and that 
something is geneially one, the natuie of which is not undeistood. 
The Chinese nnssionaiy has no Caste, so he fastens upon the Opium- 
tiado The Afucan nnssionaiy has a moie real giievance m Can- 
nibalism, Human Sacrifice, and Sorcciy Of couise, in one sense, 
Caste has the natuie of ltcligion, in ltsongmal sense, as “something 
“ that binds fast ” The Hindu ltcligion, consisting exclusively of 
ntual of the most trivial chaiacter, with the ordinary common herd 
is reduced to a meie name. A Hindu becomes a ltoman Catholic 
with the slightest ottoit, and passes from one empty ntual into 
another without any shorn of conscience Wliatevei did sumve of 
the leligious element was, the desire so to confoim to the customs 
ol his fuends and relations, as to be able to cut with them, smoke 
with them, and got a wife from their families Tins he would call 
lus Caste, 01 dhtu m So among woildly men m Europe, honesty and 
honour take the place of the leligious element. They neither enter 
a chiu ch, nor lcpeat a piayer, or care for a Future State, but they 
wish to bo tieated conventionally as Chnstians, and not to bo 
excluded fiom the good fellowship of then equals This is their 
1 'ehgion, at least all that has suivivcd of it It ill becomes an 
English nnssionaiy to piess the subject too closely, as he would 
natuiallv object to taking Ins meals w ith the convci ted sweeper, and 
would sliiink fiom giving his daughter, brought up caiefully in. 
England, m mainage to the pious and trusted Active pastoi, whom 
he loves as his fnend He insensibly, and rightly, and natuially, 
recognizes, that theic is an indelible distinction of lace , not that one 
nice is liitnnsically lxttei than the other, when both aic equally 
educated and mtuous, but that they are different, and not intended 
to intermix without leading to moons cnicnces. Tins quite justifies 
linn in setting his face against Cu=tc-j>iide offensively exhibited m 
the School, the Chiu eh, 01 m public life, but in the privacy of his 
home, the Neo-Cluistian has a light, in which the law will piotect 
him, to marry into such families only as appeal to linn pioper, and 
to decline to sit down to meals with men of deficient culture, 
habits, and ideas of personal cleanliness When missionanes are 
men of good common sense, they see this 

What is now lcquned is a caiefully and scientifically edited 
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Dictionary or Gazetteer of the Castes, and Tribes, and social distinc- 
tions of British India, arranged alphabetically under the leading 
name, hut carefully giving all the synonyms, and alternative names, 
carefully transliterated m the Roman Character, and given also in 
the local Indian Character. It is an idle war to fight against Caste, 
which exists m the atmosphere of India The English is hut an 
additional Caste to the pieviously existing catalogue. There are 
also many compensating advantages All secret societies of a 
dangerous political character aic impossible in a population, which 
is honeycombed with deep, though innocent, fissures the panchayet 
of the Caste is a welcome and poweiful ally to a just Ruler the 
old Roman proverb applies, Diudect impel a. Riffeiencoof Religion 
and language, gieat as they are, aic scarcely so operative as 
difference of Caste. Then, again, the necessity of a general poor 
law to leliovo the indigent is obviated by the existence of Caste 
The lespeetability of a community is maintained by the enforcement 
of wise Caste-rules they aio felt, though not written, by Euiopeans 
in their own countiy. The English Government has steadily 
ignored Caste, as far as the administration of public affairs is 
concerned, but respected the pnvato lights of cveiy class of its 
subjects, and the Civil Couits will gn e a remedy for any wanton 
outiago of the feelings of the meanest of its subjects, while, on the 
other hand, any attempt to monopolize the use of wells, or other 
places of public convenience, or to place any section of the com- 
munity under a ban, causing injuiy to person or property, is sternly 
repressed I am glad to hear that there is a prospect of an Ethno- 
logical Survey of Butish India 

I pass on to the subject of Religion 

The following table shows the distribution of the population 
according to Religions They are arranged according to the chrono- 
logical order in which they appeared in India, and in even 
hundreds . 


A Pagan, or Hature-worshippers . 6,628,000 

B Hindu, or Brahnunical . . igz, 624,000 

C Buddhist and Jam 4,640,000 

D Mahometan ... . 50,000,000 

E Eire -worshippers . . . 85,000 

E Jew . . . . . 12,000 

G Christian . . 1,861,000 

H Biulimo 1,000 


It is a solemn consideiation, that this multitude of multitudes 
have been passing on fiom gcneiation to generation (ever since the 
time of Alexandei the Gieat as a liistoiical certainty, and for an un- 
fathomable period previously) ftom the cradle to the grave, each 
class of religionist along his own groove of convictions for this life, 
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his ritual, ancl lus ideas of the Future, and, with the exception of 
the few scores of intelligent Protestant convcits, without the 
slightest ability to give an account for the faith that was m them, 
and without the faintest desire to inqune, whether it was right or 
wrong. On the first aspect of the subject, it would seem, as if 
llcligion weie an empty form, a delusion , and yet it is not so, for 
many would give up their lives icadily to maintain their so-called 
religious convictions, and nioiality is not totally dissociated from 
the religions conception and it may be said generally, though 
sadly, that it is better foi the welfare of the immoital soul, and the 
purity of the mortal body, that a man should he a Hindu, a 
Buddhist, a Fue- worshipper, and a Mahometan, than ho a sceptic, 
an unbeliever, an agnostic, 01 an atheist. In the one case there 
is the desire, though imperfectly displayed, to acknowledge the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and how humbly before Him • in 
the latter there is naught hut an anogant reliance on self, and a 
soul and conscience lulh d into a fatal sleep, calling to our recollec- 
tion that sin, which can never he foigivon in this world or the 
next. 

The enumcratois of the Census, followed by the repoiters, enter 
separately the Sikli, the Salnami, and the Iuimbhipnthia, but they 
have by me been included under the geneial teim of Hindu. The 
Hat- .'orsliippc-is, and the “ unspecified” have been included under 
the geneial term Hatme- worshipper, and the Buddhist and Jain 
hat c been lumped together Time was a great difficulty m getting 
people to state their leligious faith Ho doubt the piesent letuin 
is only an approximation to tlio tiutli, but it is a sufficient one 
The moie accuiately defined the Religion, the moic easily can the 
followers he enumerated Thus, the returns of all, with the excep- 
tion of the Hindu and Hatuie-woisliippei, can fairly he relied upon. 
Those last two aie sunounded with unceitamlies. 

Let us fust consider the Pagans 01 Raturc-'Wbrshippcrs It is 
necessary to have studied the cncumstances of the population of 
Afnoa, America, and Oceania, to leali/e upon what a far higher 
platform of cultuic the people of Asia stand If it has been 
derided, and rightly decided, that to the gicatci part of the Afncan, 
Ameiican, and Oceanic populations the term “savage” cannot justly 
he applied, and that the term “barbaious” is moic suitable, when 
v, e como to consider the people of India, wc feel that tlic term 
“baibaious” does not apply to any portion of the population, with 
the exception of the Katuie-woi slnppcis, and not to all of them 
The rest may be pool, degraded, uneducated, yet they are in 
possession of an ancient cultuie, not, indeed, a high culture, but 
one that is essentially Onental Some distinguished wnteis, such 
as Tyloi and Lubbock, have written upon this subject of Primitive 
Man, and the Museums of Euiope supply evidence that marks the 
progress upwards. 
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Those, w ho had charge of tho Indian Census, seem to have had 
no independent knowledge of tins subject, and this is the weak side 
of the ltepoit The history of the Anan invasion of Northern 
India is well known They advanced from tho direction of the 
Hindu-Kiish acioss the Indus, and occupying the Panjab, where the 
gioundwoik of their polity w as fixed and the Veda written, they 
pushed down the valleys of the livers Ganges and Indus to the sea, 
which is mentioned m the Veda, and acioss the Vindhya Range into 
Mahaiastia, hut they found the countiy alieady occupied by darker 
and less cultuicd tubes, lepresented, to tho piescnt time, by the 
non-Anan laces of the Diavidian, Kolanan and Tibeto-Bnrman. 
How, many of these have been llindui/ed, and, tlierelore, from the 
point of new of Religion, aie conectly enteied as Hindu But 
these races may be divided into another categoiv Part of these 
non- Anan laces letned befoio tho mvadcis into impenetrable 
mountains and foicsts, and there maintained a rude independence 
and individuality, but a portion weie oieirun, and came under the 
domination of the mvadcis, and became lioweisot wood and drawers 
of walei, helot and seivile races, discharging certain clnties m 
every village and town of a veiy necessaiy cbaiacter, but not 
blended with the supenor race, and novel admitted to their leligion. 
Of these liclot laces the C'humais aic a notable instance, who count 
as many as elevon millions, and ought never to be leckoned as 
Hindu Accoiding to tills view, the ictuin of the Census is very 
defective, and it will be found that the number of non-Anan 
Nature- woi shippers foi exceeds tho six millions assigned to them. 
This is a branch of the subject, which mil rapuio special notice 
at the next Census, and the Returns must be compiled by one, who 
is an adept 111 anthropological studies Thei 0 is no reason why the 
phenomena lecorded should not be 1 educed to order, and it may he 
found possible to di\ ide tho population accoiding to their peculiar 
beliefs, deities, and customs, into subgioups It must, however, 
he recollected, that these abonginal laces aie slowlv passing under 
a process of assimilation with their more powerful neighbours. 
In the Provinces of Bangui, millions have adopted the faith of 
Maliomot . in tlio Cuntial Piownccs there is a tendency to 
Hmdmzc , and 111 Baima the attraction is to Buddhism The 
Ifhond will still he a non-Arian, notwithstanding that he may 
have boon admitted into one of the lowci strata of tlio Braliminical 
fold, and have adopted tho Arian language of Urissa Education 
and administratin' airangemenls may unintentionally accelerate 
this piocess, though for the sake of tho stability of the English 
Empiro in India, it is to he depiecatecl As long as Race is the 
loading feature, any combined action of tlie different units of the 
population to foim a Nationality is impossible, hut when the 
dominant Religion and language have been adopted, the feature of 
Race falls to the hackgiound, and populations sometimes gravitate 
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together by the more demonstrative links of Religion and language. 
The chances are, however, against the phenomenon m India tor 
many centuries 

The Census returns exhibit the Nat- worshippers as a separate 
item . they are lecorded only in Bntish Burma, and it was illogical 
to rocoid them as a main subdivision , they stand on the same 
platfoim with the Bliut-woi shippers of Southern India, and are 
but a species of Nature-worship Nats aic spirits supposed to 
inhabit natuial objects, celestial and tei restnal, and to mteifero 
fieely in the affaiis of man. Some aie evil, and their ill-will has 
to be piopitiated by offerings of plantains, cocoanuts, fowls, or 
other such gifts Some aie kind, and tlieir favoui has to be 
secuied. This belief has lcniained underlying the cieed of 
Buddha - many Kaien, and wild tubes, call themselves Buddhist, 
though in leality they cling to their old conceptions of animate 
Nature It is the same feeling, that gave bntli to the beautiful 
visions of the Checks and Romans, peopling the hills, and the 
giovcs, and the stieums, with nymphs and satyis The same 
feeling lias tiansfoimed itself into the worship of local saints in the 
Roman Catholic Cliuich, and, m nnothci toim, the f.tny and the 
spate have dwelt m the fancy of the English rustic up to this 
century As was to be expected, the cold, hopeless, passionless 
form of a tlieistic moiality was not adapted to the lgnoiant, de- 
graded, yet excitable Oneutal laces of the Indo-Gangotic peninsula, 
without a laige admiitmo of the follies and cxtiavagancies of 
Natuie-woiship, which clung to the sknts of its clothing The 
mmd of man cannot get fiee of antln opomoi pluc conceptions, and 
cannot git beyond its own intellectual envuonments "Wo shall 
find this plicuouH non more distinctly exhibited, w lien we come to 
treat of the far purer, and more exalted, tenets of the Mahometan 
Monotheism 

But the leflex effect of the Pagan Cults has been felt upon the 
Brahnnnical conception and ntual lienee comes the woiship of 
local Shnnes, like the lofty lull of Naim Devi, of the Naphtha files 
at Jwala-Mukhi, and the floating lock m the lake at Mandi, all in 
the Panjab Tlicie me local objects of pilgiiniage elsewhere, 
where the pnests in chaigc aic not Biahmms, and yet they aic 
frequented by devout Hindu On the other hand, the non Allan 
races, as they advanced in cultuie, had a tendency to establish 
places and ntual of woislup, and to secure the sen ices of the lower 
class of Bialinnns to officiate, just as we lead in the Old Testament 
of the non-IIobicw settlers in Palestine securing a Levite to 
establish a ritual for then Teraphnn There is a fashion in 
Religious Cults, as m many other mattcis In the South of 
India wo heai of gliost-woislupping, and devil- woi shipping, the 
Braliminioal leligion did not extend to these classes more than in 
name. The husk of Hinduism has not hardened round them, and 
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hence we find that the spread of the Chnstian religion has been 
more extensive there than unywlieic else In the Contial Piovmces 
the Santal and Hole weie equally outside of tlie Hindu fold, and 
the English Government is not restricted fiom the leusonable 
encouiagement of the nussionanes to ciulize and conveit such 
pagan tribes, as their pledges of religious neutrality aie solely to 
the Hindu and Mahometan 

The Cliumars have been already alluded to, and to these may be 
added a legion of names of the same nondcseupt class, and so-called 
out castes ; they cat dead animals, the idea of which is enough to 
make a good Hindu cra/y I once came suddenly upon the Ganges 
at Banai as m my evening w alk, and found a paity of these gentry 
cutting up a dead hoi so, with all the gusto, which is ci edited to 
the African in tlie books of tiavelleis, when an elephant, or a 
hippopotamus, 01 a llimoecios, or an English traiellei, is killed. 
The gieatcst dilfeience occuis m the disposal of tlio dead. The 
Chumais cany their dead on bicis calling out, 

“ Tu hi hai . tain no paida kia , aur tainnc maria ” 

“ There is but Thou : Thou hast given, and Thou hast taken 
“ away ” This shows that m this paiticulai, at least, they have 
got to the root of the mattei. 

AYc pass on to tlie Hindu. On the subject of the Brahmimcal 
lloligion piofound books have been wnttou, but they all fail cntucly 
to convey the faintest idea of the Religion so-called, but actually 
piactised. They desenbo Hinduism as it ought to be, 01 as at 
some lcmotc and linnamaiy ponod it once was, and as some 
educated Biahnuns still tiy, 01 pretend, to piacti=o it The 
lomaiks of tlio Continental scholui, who has novel visited India, 
on the subject of the Biahnnn, tlie 1 it mil, and the Temple, seem to 
one, who has lned among tlio people, quite lidiculous. To lnm 
the officiating piie-t seems to be a learned and devout ecclesiastic, 
to tlio oidinaiy Anglo-Iudian the same ludn lilual appeals as a 
duty, unmtciestiug, naked native The esotcuc doctunes play 
a very small pait indeed iu the daily belief of the masses All is 
ccntied m ritual, and ouo mcmbei of the family does all that is 
lcquned In fact, the modem foim of Hinduism is extiemely 
material, debased by tlio contact of Mahometanism, by the ab- 
soiption of the deities of tlie pagans, by the woislnp of household 
and village godhngs, by a low kind oi fotichism, by adoiation of 
plagues, like “the small-pox,” of the sainted dead of ancestois, 
the malevolent dead, by tlio use of chaims, divination, and 
exoieism, and by the wildest supcistitions and fancies , add to this 
an unbounded variety of piactice by different Castes in different 
localities 

It is not clear, why the compilers excluded the Sikh or Singh of 
the Taujab fiom the Hindu Pamily . they would be much surpnsed 

5 
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to find that they were not deemed Hindu The Sikh is certainly 
Hindu, and becomes a Sikh by taking the Pahal, and submitting 
to ccitam customs, such as never shaung or smoking tobacco In 
its later development, it was essentially a political movement of 
the lowei classes : few of the lugliei Castes became Sikh ; and, 
now that power and piestige are gone, it must be on the decline. 
I lived among them many years, and learned to appreciate their 
manly virtues over and above the Hindu books and ritual, they 
had then own sacred book, the Gianth, and their own ntual. 
As a rule, they arc essentially respectable agnculturists, with a 
potentiality of becoming soldicis If cicdit wcie given to books, 
we should find Mahometan Sikhs I novel heard of such a thing : 
the Sikhs aie the deadly enemies of Mahometans whatever Nanak 
may have dreamt of, when he foimed lus community of Sikhs or 
“ disciples,” Govind founded a community of Singhs or lions or 
“ wamors ” 

The “ Satnami ” should also be included among the Hindu, at 
least for the piesent. they aie found only m the Ccntial Piovmces, 
and numencally do not roach half a million, and alieady have two 
irreconcilable factions in then midst Unlike the Sikh, and the 
Buddhist, and the Brahmo, they have bonowcd nothing from the 
outer woild . then attempt is to lefoim out of then own conscious- 
ness their hereditaiy faith they have obtained a glimpse of the 
truth, « e the woiship of the one tiue God, “ the tiue name,” and 
hatied of idols, and levelling of Caste-distinctions, though this last 
featuie loses its value, when we aie informed, that the majority are 
Chumais, men with no Caste, whom I have classed with Hatuie- 
worslnppeis, but the Satnami aie something better than that, for 
they appear to be Hindu impioving into something more exalted, 
not Hatuie-woishippers improving into becoming Hindu Some of 
them have leamt to abstain fiom liquors and dtugs, animal food, and 
the observance of Hindu festivals, and they hate the Hindu and the 
Brahmin. They have no place of woiship or piicstliood, and one 
informant tells us, that they aie creating a host of deities and 
deified heroes It is the old stoiy, that puze theism is incompatible 
with a low state of intellectual culture . they cannot see beyond 
the near horizon into the far distant one : they have no elevated 
dogma like that of Mahomet their woildly cneumstances are very 
bad. education is almost non-existent As a matter of fact, the 
Satnami is as superstitious an idolater as the most ignorant Hindu 
The Kabirpanthi are only recoided in the Central Provinces, 
and are less numerous than the Satnami. Kabir was one of the 
disciples of the celebrated Yaishnavite reformer, Kamanand, who, 
in the fifteenth century of the Chustian era, with great boldness, 
attacked both the Yeda of the Hindu, and the Koran of the 
Mahometan. He left a Sect behind him, but they never attained 
a political existence : he lived and died near Banaras. Hanak, the 
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founder of tie Sikh, sect, was his more fortunate pupil and follower. 
Kablr must be classed as a rcfoimcr within the body of the Hindu 
Religion, and his followers are informed Hindu, just as much as 
tho Wahabi arc rcfoimed Mahometans, and the Protestants are 
reformed Clmstians. The very fact, that the disciples of Kabir 
rcvcic him as an incarnation of tlic Deity, shows that they are still 
Hindu. The followers of Buddha have no such delusion. The 
mantra of initiation, with which he received lus disciples, is in the 
name of Hama, one of the Hindu Avatars "Wo find that though 
theoictically thcie is no distinction of Caste, yet each Caste of the 
Kabirpantlii keeps very much to itself , andmoie than that, they m- 
tcrmairy with puio Hindu of the same Caste tho tendency is to give 
up all but tho mcie name. TJndei these circumstances the Reporters 
of tho Census were wrong in entciing such ciccds as a separate 
heading, especially as they included the much moie pronounced 
Clinmai and Lmgaite as Hindu It is admitted by the Reporters, that 
tho Kumbhipatra were entered as a separate heading wiongfully, 
and tho same on or applies to the Sikh, Satnami, and Kabi'rpanthi. 

Separated by a vast abyss of religious conception from tho Hindu 
is the Buddhist Volumes have been written on tho subject of thiB 
mighty movement, the voiy thought of which causes amazement. 
One of the most astounding features is, that there are not 200,000 
Buddhists to be found 111 the w hole of India West of the Ganges, the 
buthplacc of the doctimcs, where once, as evidenced by the widely- 
spread pillais of Asoka, it ruled supreme In the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula it is the dominant religious form there arc moie than 
four thousand Buddhist monastcncs m British Banna, and the 
numbei of pnests (celibate) amounts to one m cvciy five hundred 
of tho population. The annexation of the Kingdom of Ava, or 
Independent Banna, will have added hugely to the number of 
Buddhists 111 the next Census About 3 000 aio enumerated m the 
Spiti distnct, 111 tho Himalaya, m the Punjab 

I liayo, contraiy to tlic eiiumeiation of tho Rcpoiters, annexed 
the Jam to the Buddhist I admit there arc difficulties, but, 
although they aio often desenbod as a sect of the Hindu, they are 
moie akin m their religious professions to the Buddhist, and I am 
at this moment lcgaiding the population fiom the point of yiew of 
Religion. Tho subject has not been fully studied The Jams have 
played a gicat part 111 the history of India, and left an enormous 
literatuic behind them. Rhys Davids is of opinion, that the few 
Buddhists who were left m India at the Mahometan conquest of 
Kashmir, m tho twelfth century, picserved an ignoble existence by 
jommg the Jam Sect, and by adopting the principal tenets as to 
Caste and ccicmomal observations of the antecedent Hindu creeds. 
Rorty-two thousand Jams are enumerated in the Panjab letums. 
I have come into contact with men, who were said to be Jams, and 
at the same time were Suraoji Banya, called m vulgar parlance 
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Agarwal One of the chief features of tlicir religious observances 
is their extreme respect for animal life, which they can y to the 
absurdity of keeping therr mouths coicied with veils to prevent 
the chance absorption of an inject Two-thuds of their number 
are in Bajputdna and the Bombay Provmee. It is to be hoped, that 
at the next Census we shall have more accurate information on this 
subject 

Little need be said with regard to the fifty million of Mahome- 
tans, exu pt to notify that tlicir number is me 1 casing; by the peaceful 
absorption of non-Amm tubes Of the whole numbci, not much 
less than half aie found m the Pronin e of Bangui, who are lax 
Mahometans, b< mg in fact non-Anans, nominally com erted, and 
known as F<ia/i. In the Punjab theio aic ten millions, f-jmc of 
whom arc of the stork of the original imadeis, hut m the time of 
the Great Moguls, many great tribes wen by folio 01 bnbes con- 
verted, and aie Mahometans, without giving up then pioud Caste- 
title of Itajput, and piesoning then own Hindu customs liaimg 
the force ot law with leguul to M .image and Inhcnlame One of 
the Rajas of a great Eajpi'it clan in the Himalaya is a MahomM in, 
and ruin -without pujuditc ovei his Hindu clansmen. Many of 
the Indian Mahomi tails would he coii'ideied veiy lax piofossoi' of 
their faith, for they saenfiee to local duties, let then wucs samfi.ee 
to Sitala, the smull-pox they keep a Hindu family pnest, aio 
very lax in then pi a\ ci', and total h nculut then f.i'ts to some 
extent Hindu and M.ilionu tans go to the same 'luines in two dis- 
tricts I di <ow ud that they mtcim.aiv Tlieie is a gieat deal of 
oppoitunily for fi Valiabi lefomui, hut it is as null for the peace 
of the Engine, that they should he as no find t hem They are 
quite as muili ob-r litis of Castc-iuli s .is tliu Hindu, and it is with 
a feeling of surpii'0, that the Engli-hman find' himself allowed to 
cat and dunk with a Mahometan m Ku-hiiiii, as lie is in Me 'tun 
Asia One thing, howovei, is ohuoiis Undu the scoiching light 
of Education, and the eleetuc contact with otliei nations, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, I’nc-woi'lup, X.ituie-woiship, wither away, and become 
despised, but this not the c ,iso with the Mahometan, he has nothing 
to he ashamed of m lus tenets, if lie can once undci stand them, mul 
of his Koiun, if he ran lead it in the oiigmal 01 tiaii'lation, and 
aet up to it He may yet bo a poweiful fartoi m the lu-toiv of 
luclia, and a fiei ee antagonist to the spiead of Chiistiamty. Tlic 
idea is nehcuhms, that the Mahometans of India know, or care, for 
the .Sultan el Tin Ley, or lei ognizc lnm as Tvhalif The Great Mogul 
of -Dehli was a far gieater Potentate than the Osmunli sos ereign. 

The Eirc-woi flip pels aic Pei'ian refugees at Bombay and on the 
"West Coast at the time -when tho swoirl of Islam destroyed their 
religion in Iran • they have an Indian domicile of scvcial genera- 
tions, and have adopted an Indian language, tlic Gujarati, m scuper- 
cession of their own , hut they keep to a limited profession of their 
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ancestial woiship They aie lespcctablc, 'wealthy, enterprising, 
anti in every respect come lieai cst to the lintish, hut their number 
is veiy uieonsideiable, anti they will never foim a factor m politics. 

The existence of the Jews is interesting no doubt, like the Eulasha 
of Abyssinia, they aie not, and do not pietend to be, of Semitic 
oiigin, but they are alien proselytes. They call themselves Beni 
Isiael, and aie insignificant, and may piobably disappear, having 
no leason for existence they have no knowledge of Hebicw, nor 
any tianslation of the Law 111 then own Vernacular if they had, 
they could hnitlly convince themselves, that theic was any Covenant 
to them, and then Gentile oflspimg. The woild is full of sur- 
piiscs , peihaps the existence of the Ealasha and the Indian Black 
Jew is not the least 

The Clnistian population is one and thiee quarter millions, but 
the whole of the English Army, and all offieeis 111 Civil 01 Militaiy 
employ must be deducted, bemg undonnciled aliens It may bo 
doubted wlietliei anv Euiopoan British subject is domiciled. On 
the other hand, the Syrian Chnstians and the Aiuiemans belong to 
a penod antecedent to Bntish uric the gieat majonty of the 
Homan Catholics aie moicly skin-deep Chnstians, who have ex- 
changed llam Ham foi Avc liana Theic lemam the Eurasians, 
and 'the com cits of the numeious Piotestant Missions of aH the 
Chinches These may lioieaftei be a fonuidablc factoi, but go 
foi nothing now 

Last in the list is the youngest lcligious development known as 
the Bialnno the numbeia lccoided aie few, and 111 the lepoit it is 
stated, that these numbeis aie much undeistatcd, which seems 
stiange, as the tenets aie veiy distinctive, and the lioldeis of those 
tenets aie men of Education, and not ashamed of them. It is 
emphatically a new lleligion, the lesult of the contact of the 
Christian, 01 at least Euiopean, civilisation with the decaving 
Hindu fabnc As it cannot be enumcinted imdci the Hindu 
heading, which it has entnely biokcn with, and tlie Clmstian, 
which it has not attained, it must necessarily stand alone Stand- 
ing on the confines of an old and new Faith, it is a mixed Keligion, 
in the same sense as we wiitc of a mixed Language This tendency 
of such a lcligious conception is to pass away into Then-m, Agnosti- 
cism, or Inditlcientism 

It must be lccollcctcd, that the calm, and even disdainful 
tolerance of the Bntish Goi eminent lias gicatly tended to re- 
establish Hinduism, which had been pcisecutcd by the Mahometans, 
notably by the Bulcis of the Panjab The nilcs of Caste have been 
tightened, Temples been built, pilgrimages of enormous distances 
have been facilitated for vast ciowils, who fonneily would have 
shiunk fiom the penis of the way . all taxes upon Temples have 
been 1 emitted, and, m many cases, largo endowments have been 
left in possession On the other hand, any idea that the Hindu 
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gods had the least power to cure evils, 01 inflict evils m this world, 
send lain, or withhold it, must have utterly passed away, the 
presence of the fifty millions of Mahometans, and the annually 
increasing Christian communities, innst haic removed that idea. 
The Egyptians of Alcxandna ically belies ed, that, W’lien the 
Temple of Scrapis was destioyed, the woild would come to an end. 
Iso Hindu would believe that now with legaid to Jagamatli, or the 
gieat Temple of Bamiius. He likes his old ntnal and is glad to 
keep it, and, has mg always boon tolciant himself to every foim of 
belief and imbelief, he appicciatos the entile toleiation, which he 
enjoys 

Gradually the ofllceis of Government have withdrawn from all 
connection with the Hindu ceiemonial no money is given to 
Bialimins to pi ay for lain, no benefit of clcigv is given to a 
Bialimm offender, no «anctuaiy is allowed in a Hindu Temple. 
Annual pioccssmns aie only so fai accompanied by the Police, as to 
piovent molestation fiom Mahometans, and a bieaih of the peace. 
Ho Englishman falls so low as to contribute to the erection of a 
Hindu Temple Hatch dances connected w ith leligious ceiemomcs 
arc falling out of fashion the lace of public of Reels, who did not 
mind sitting m Duibai like meiiy-andiews, with sacnfii lal gai- 
lancls loiind then necks, has passed away Education is qnaetly 
sapping the whole fabnc Idolatiy cannot stand the sc on lung 
ghuo of publicity unci knowledge Mahometanism can theie is 
the chtfeience The licat of tlie flame melts the one, which is 
based on a lie, till it disappear, it refines the otliei, winch is based 
upon indcstiuctiblo tiutli, the existence of one God, all-wise, and 
all-mighty. 

Turning as I do now fiom the patient study Hation by Hation, Ti iho 
by Tribe, of tlie populations of Afuca and Oceania, liow wondeiful 
appeals the Genius, the accomplished woik, tlie nrquncd le.uning, 
and the exalted futiue of the Inchan Anan They owe liter ally 
nothing to any other nation of the woild, except the germ of their 
Alphabet, and even of that they were the fiist and only Systematise! , 
and the gieatest piopagatoi They gaye Beligions to other Hations, 
to the Indo-Clniu ~e peninsula, China, and Japan Where did 
Oxfoid or Cambiidge, Gotha 01 Tubingen, Pans or Salamanca, 
Padua 01 Pisa get them conception about Gi annual until the 
Hindu taught it to them? The grout Epics of the Indian Anan 
became the staples of the litciatuic of the Diavnhan, the Tiboto- 
Baiman, and the Malayan people Otliei Hations hare passed 
through the furnace of centimes and become changed, but the 
same dogma and ritual of the Ycda live on, tolciant, complacent, 
casting off new Sects, new Schools of Thought, new yolumes of 
Philosophy. They have their own Astronomy, Aiclutectuic, Inscrip- 
tions, they aic pioud of tlieir Canals, and their Cities, their 
Manufactures and tlieir Pioducts, they arc famous for their polish 
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of manners, tlieir dignity of address, tlieir bravery in battle, and 
tbeir wisdom in council. Those, who have lived among them, far 
flora the contagion of gieat cities, can testify to the pimty of their 
family-life, and then fiecdom fioni those sensual vices, which 
disgiace the Euiopean ruth all Ins vaunted civilization, and the 
fearful mimes of Cannibalism, Human Sacniice, Slavery and Soiccry, 
that torment the poor Afntan, and the South Sea Islandei, who 
have given nothing to the woild to benefit, 01 ennoble, or enrich it. 

Passing on to the gieat subject of Language, I cannot con- 
giatulato the compilei cither on the method adopted, or the 
success of the compilation in fait, it is as bad as could well be 
, imagined In spite of my advice communicated befoie the 
Census, no list was supplied to the local eompilcis of the languages 
and dialects, which they weie sine to meet, and the synonym®, 
which would probably occur The consequence has been a most 
diseicditablo and unpiofitahle return, made absolutely lichculous 
by the following peculiantics 

Ho less than twenty -two million seven bundled thousand are 
entcied with no specification of language at all thuteen thousand 
nine bundled aie smulaily entcied as "Wild Tubes, yet wild 
though they weie, they must lia\e been Hindu and had a form of 
speech in all probability any Text-book would have supplied the 
language Euiopean languages, dead and living, aie heedlessly 
entcied I should like to know moic about the single indrudual, 
who entcied his Vernacular as Latin, the thuteen hundred as 
speaking Sanskrit, and the one, who spoke Slavonic 

AVe have next to clear an ay the following Euiopean languages, 
which aie all mixed up m the alphabetical list with the languages 
of India English, Scotch, alias Keltic, alias Gaelic, for they aie 
all entcied, Insli, AVcl'h, Eicncli, Dutch, Flemish, Geiman, 
Prussian, Italian, and Maltose, Gieek, ltom.mian, Spanish, 
Poitngucse, Danish, Swedish, Hoiwegian, Finnish, Magyai, 
Polish, Lapp and Swiss The following Asiatic languages follow, 
which belong to legions beyond India, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
and the Inthan aiilnpelago Pcisinn, Japanese, Chinese, Turki, 
Aimeman, and Aiabic Kmc hunched poisons aie entcied as em- 
ploying llebiew as then Ycmniulai, which is udicnlous, it is 
doubtful wlietliei, since the Babylonian captivity, any man has used 
Hebiew r as his solo A'einac ular Two lesnlents of India aie cieditcd 
as communicating then ide.is m Sinac, and two thousand as speak- 
ing a language called Afucan why not cntei the otlieis as speaking 
European or Asiatic 9 To no one is it imputed, that they speak 
Austialasian or Amencau. It is amazing that a Census Eotuin of 
India for 1881 should lccoul 124 spcakcis of Scotch, 149 of Gaelic, 
and two of Keltic 1 1 

AVe now approach India m its direct sense. Many names are 
enteied twice under slightly vaiyrng forms. Twenty-three 
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thousand arc entered as speaking Panjabi dialects Now, tto 
Report for the Punjab is singularly full and instructive, and with a 
little caie these dialects could have been entcicd under then' parent 
language The form of speech of a 1 canon 01 a tube is called a 
Language the local vanations of such language, spoken m parti- 
cular di«tiirts, or bv paitioulai subtnbes, aie Dialects, just as the 
Yenetian, Neapolitan, and Saidunan aie dialects of Italian It is 
obvious, that, 1111010 the letums have been prepaicd in this way, 
the woik has fallen into unsvmpnthetie hands, and there is much 
left to be desiicd. The transliteration of names is not that adopted 
by Huntei’s Gu/et teei, and scoies of names of leeognized languages 
oi dialect- haie been omitted Theie aie, no doubt, gicat difficul- 
ties. a gicat deal of additional inhumation i- leipuicd, but this end 
can only be l eat lied by keeping to the lines alioady laid doun 
There aie tiansitional regions on the bolder of a language -field, 
or a mixed patois m a debatable region , aliens who lia\ e domiciled 
foi manv genciations and ha\ e adopted the Yemaailar of the region, 
often lctnm a liouseliold patois boirowcd fiom then ancestral lan- 
guage This mav account foi r 1,700 speakcis of Pei Man 

The leccivcd classification of the languages of India, Indo-Ckina, 
and the Indian Aieliipclago is as follows . 

* -r- i (A Iianic branch. 

1 Anan Family. ( B Indie branch 


2 Riavidian Family. 

3 Ivolnnan Gioup 

4 Tibeto-Barman Gioup 

5 Khasi. 

6 Tai Family. 

7 Mon-Anam Gioup. 

8 Hal ay an Familv 

The word “Family” implies actually ascertained affinity the 
word “Group” implies a less intimate, 01 less accurately ascertained 
connection, possibly only a geographical appioximation 

It may be stated, that the progicss of knowledge of the languages 
of India, if cudeneed by the General Ecpoit of the v hole kingdom, 
is ceitnmly letiogiade . the compilei hud not taken the tiouble to 
consult the most ordinary Text-hook manv of the supposed facts 
which he exhibits in his Table of Languages, 111 his notes attached 
to that Table, he disciedits and declaies to bo inaccurate . the 
reader can only ask, why did he not correct the Table 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 The reply 
seems to bo, that the Table was compiled by ignorant mechanical 
colldtois of the Piovmcial returns, and not looked at by the general 
compiler, until it was in pnnt It appeals that the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam, one of the most interacting language-fields, sent 
only naked statistics and no report. If it icnlly nas intended to 
schedule among the languages of a Province, the Argot and trade- 
jargons, they should ha\e been entered m a separate category 
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In the Anan family wc find the two leading languages of the 
Iranie branch, the Pushtu and Baluchi, and ten leading languages 
of the Indie Inane h, Kadimin, fcSmdlii, Panjabi, Umih, Kepdli, 
Assami, Bangali, Ulna, Maid tin and Gujaiuti Some lnteicstmg 
partieulais with legaid to dialects me added The relation of Hin- 
dustani or Uidu, the meat lingua fianea of Tndia, is misundei stood • 
it is only a dialect of Hindi, ninth is spolccn hy the laigest popula- 
tion in the wuilcl, and has a tendency to expand and ahsoib its 
neighbours, notably the Punjabi It is even way moie convenient 
for the piesent to tieat Hindi as the unit, and thin allow full loom 
to its magnificent dialects, such as Bhojpun, Jlaitlnli, Biaj-Basha, 
Bagn, Palian, Jathla, Hai w dn, Cliatcsgailii, or any others In 
comse of time they will establish an independent litciatuio of their 
own, and loise themsehes to the position of independent languages, 
then special ldiosynciacies and di\ eigeiu cs being biouglit to book. 
Wlicthei the Hindustani has attained an existence geogi aplncally 
is doubtful it is the language of the educated classes, o\ei a vast 
region, and the official language in two gicnt lb evinces. However, 
m a countiv like India, silicic the agiicultuial classes foim such a 
vast majonty, we must know what language tliev speak Hindu- 
stani does, indeed, lC'emble English in its lijbnd ehaiactei, and 
powei of absoiption of foieign void- stoics, and foieigu wonl-for- 
mations, yet it ditleis in t\\ o essentials It lias fallen into the fatal 
erioi of ananging the winds m a non-natuial sequence, contraiy to 
the position ui which the idea uses m the linnd, eq m stead of, 
“Why havo von not obeyed my cndei ,J ” vc insensibly, m Hindu- 
stani, following the Nnnsknt idiom, svv, “By you my oiclei why 
not obeyed 0 ” A still moie fonmdahlo obstacle to its woi lil-widc 
expansion is its slaiisli adlieienio to the shackles of Gcnclci and 
H umbci , fiom which the English, destined to bo the 'World-Lan- 
guage of the next centuiy, has fieed itself Of what possible use 
was it to make adjectives, and pionouns, and even seibs altei their 
final von el with icfeienc e to the gendei of the noun 9 The Peisian 
language, to which the Hindustani is so laigoly indebted, had got lid 
of this badge of linguistic shiveiv, and the English is as fice as air, 
making no diffidence betwixt an old man anil an old woman, or a 
naughty man and a nuuglit\ woman, without any loss of pcispicuity. 

Wc aie gieatly indebted to Hoomlc, Kellogg, Beanies, Gncison, 
Giowsc, and otlieis foi then nnpoitunt studies on chll’eicut poitions 
of the Hindi language, but much ioniums to be done to lecoul the 
effect of the contact of this lonlly Ycinaculai with Diuvuhan and 
Kolanan elements, and with its sistci-Ycmaculai in Central India 
The leportci of the Census foi the Punjab, lbbetson, though he 
disclaims any picteneo to being a philologist, has contributed most 
impoitant mfoimation. What is now lcquued is, that a luige map 
of the nmch language-field should be piepnred , and aftei infor- 
mation has been lcccivcd fiom each sub-Collectorate, of the propoi- 
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tion of the population speaking each dialect, it should bo exhibited 
on the language-map by shades of coloui It is of the utmost im- 
portance for the •well-being and peace of the people, that the officials, 
native as well as English, should be able to hold converse -with the 
agriculturists in then ullages The sections of the population 
maikcd by these vanations of dialects aie not petty tribes, but m 
some cases aie counted bv millions. 

I pass on to the Did velum Eanuly. Hew names of dialects come 
to the surface, aud old well-known ones have been ignorantly and 
unsympathetically ticated The four gloat Diavidnm languages 
will piobably swallow up then small and adjacent cougenen, but 
the Gond, the Kliond, the LTaou, and llajmalmli, or Malei must 
eithei hold their own, or fall bcfoic then gloat Anan neighbours. 
If this happens bv a natinal pioc ess, it can neitliei be anosted, nor 
ought it to be legiettod, but it is a teuiblc scandal, that theic 
should not be a single Gond-spcakmg school amidst a population of 
moic than a million I stiongly leinonstiatcd a gams t this’’ some 
ycais ago, and was answeied, that the Gond hud no wntten Chaiac- 
tci, and had no light to exist This is a policy moic woilliy of the 
Eicncli, Geiman, and Austnmi Guiemnients than the lintish. 
The Gond language is desenhed by Caldwell as being a language of 
gieat linguistic capacity. If the absence of a mitten Chaiadci be 
the test of Mtalily, v hat will become of the gieat Vernaculais of 
South Af in a ' J Heithci administiatoi nor nussionaiy lias a light to 
set aside a gieat Vernacular, living m the mouths of the people, 
fiom meie laziness 01 shea stupidity The unanimous judgment 
of the English statesman and the Pioteotant philantliiopist is 
against such a cour-c 

Next m oidei comes the Kolanan Gioup of Cential India One, 
at least, of that Gioup, the Sontal, will sumve, and fiom the logical 
beauty of its shuctuie, is woitliy to sumve Tlio poor miserable 
fiagments of old half-extinct Vernaculais will, like the languages 
of the lilul, disappcai, and form one of the dialectal variations of 
the adjacent Allan language. The Alandan will have a hard 
stiuggle for life, though at picsont tlio Vernacular of tlncc-quaiteis 
of a million In a South Sea Island, or an isolated pcmusida, such 
a language would live for e\ cr , but tlio Handau has to resist the 
aggics-ionof the Hindi, Bangali, and somo Diavichan languages, and 
the odds aio against its snivival m the stiugglo foi life. 

Of tho vast gioup, tlio Tilieto-Hamian, only a poition appears m 
the repoits of tho Census The languages of Nepal, an independent 
kingdom, are not included. The Tibetan appears m the hill-tracts 
of the Panjab, and is lcportecl to bo advancing it appears again on 
tho Assam frontier. As tho Assam authorities sent m no report, 
and the general compiler did not care to consult tho latest authon- 


* Vide Letter at the close of the Essay, p 81 
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ties, the report of tlio language of tliat Province is most unsatisfac- 
toiy The identity of the Kuhkien and Srnghpo had escaped notice. 
The languages of the tnhes in the intei mediate zone, betwixt 
Bangui and Banna, luu c escaped observation, though fullv leportod 
by officeis of Government such as McCulloch Of British Burma 
ire have full information ui the local lteport, and an additional 
notice by Di Poichliammer of the Educational Dcpaitment The 
isolated language of Khan, and the languages of the Tni, Mon- 
Anam and Malayan Families aie inadequately noticed It lequires 
no little study and consulciation to find out the locality of such 
random and mis-spelt entiles as Bhmn, Chm, Chau, Barnet, Hajong, 
Yebom, Salone, and othois One cntiy defies all lesearch The 
bncf notices attached to each name aie smgulaily inadequate, and 
often misleading 

No passing allusion is made to the multiform variety of “Written 
Chaiacteis used in India for liteiatuie that passes thiough the piess 
m published woiks, and m the scoics of unshackled daily and 
weekly newspapeis, in the vast epistolary coiiespondcncc, that is 
conveyed with lapuhty and inviolate sanctity fiom one end of the 
Empu c to the othei, in the account books of the banks, the meichant, 
the village accountant, and the eopvist of leligious manuscripts 
No countiy can display a paiallcl. The indigenous chaiacteis were 
undoubtedly all developed fiom one paicnt-stock, as exhibited ru 
the Tablet' of Asoka, and the Chaiacteis then used, two ccntuncs 
befoic the Clui'tian aiea, betiay a contact uith the gicat Phcmciun 
Alphabet, the gicat mothei of tlio Alphabet' of the wmld. Over 
and aboie the indigenous Alphabets is the gloat Alphabet of 
Arabia, and ovci and above that is now the gicat Alphabet 
of Borne , and those, who have used them all thicc con- 
ciuicntly, and i\ ltli no excition, in the (h'lhaige of tlicir daily 
dutic', know that all thiee, however diffeicnt tliev mav appear 
m their modem fonn, aie spiung from the one gicat l’hcmeian 
Alphabet, which Tvnan mcicliants, at some lemotc period, brought 
back with them fiom a study of the Uieiatic manuscripts m 
Egypt 

Tlio piepaiation of the next Census should be entrusted to a 
Commission of thicc persons, possessing distinct qualifications. 
I. An Official veised in Statistics, and no doubt the compiler of the 
present Bepoit v\ as eminently qualified for that portion of the 
operation. II An liuhiidual who has studied Anthropology, 
ordinarily a medical man III A philologist fiom the lanks of 
the Educational Bepartment To them shoidd be entrusted the duty 
of piep.unig tlio instructions to the local Census-takers, and the 
forms, as n ell as compiling the losults, and the whole operation 
should take place m India, down to the collection of the last proof, 
and not m London, whcic it is impossible, by a lefercncc to a 
correspondent on the spot, to clear up a difficulty, or correct 
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a manifest ciror, winch springs up at the last moment. It is of no 
use throwing voluminous Tables of naked heroes at the heads of 
the leadeis, like a bundle of bones of a skeleton They must be 
clothed with flesh, their purpoit explained, and the conclusion 
to be diawn Ihciefiom philosophically indicated. A Census is 
picpaied, not as a matter of antiquarian interest, but as a baiometer 
to warn and caution administrators of complications, with which 
lie may has c to deal 

The East India Woial and Waterul Piogicss and Condition 
Report during the veai 1882-83 ls a lemaikaldy valuable woik. 
It lccapitulates the histoiy, fiom the cailiest dav, of eiciy blanch 
of the sub]eet it appeals intended foi the ediftcation, 01 peiliaps 
the Education of the ambitious new membois of l’ailiament, who 
actually know nothing about Intha, and who f.dl into the old 
belief, that a zemindar and a jemadar, and Sc India and Sindh aic 
synonyms Still, at best, it is that dangerous telescopic know ledge 
obtained liv an examination of distant scenes through lenses 
eaiefully manipulated foi the purpose, and fall fai shoit of that 
micioscopn knowledge only to be obtained by dwelling among the 
peoiilo The senes of maps 111 the sorond volume is wondeiful 
they have been dcM'cd so as to submit to the eye all the salient 
phenomena of India, both moial and matciial, from the meteoro- 
logical map, showing the lamfall, the gift of God, to the lailway 
map, recording the saeuee, mdustiy and enteipiise of mail We 
have done 0111 duty to India at least 111 this peiliculai, and there 
is proof that, -vast as is the population of the legion, the soil is so 
fertile, that it could support a much huger one infinitely vuiious 
as arc the products of tlie soil, they could be amplified -cast as the 
natuial wealth of the country is, it could he indefinitely niricased 
The gicat l’ax llomaim of the last quarter of a ccntuiy has v\ oiked 
out this ic'ult 

Anothci uitei citing State document is the minute of Sir Wovmt- 
Stuait Giant Duff, Governor of Wadi as, published m 1 SS4, descubing 
the seven tonis, which he made 111 that Province 111 1882 and 1883, 
visiting os civ one of the twenty -two Distucts, holding c 0111 eisation 
with the Officials, English and native, gning audience to the 
miinu ipahtic s and the notables, and ansvvoung the difleient lepic- 
sentatives of the diifcient mteicsts It is a sinking phofogiaph 
of the state of things, and cau-es those, who knew India foity 
ycais ago, to start at the change m that Piovmcc Its vast sea- 
hoaid, its canals, lailways and great vancty of impoits, mchgcnous 
and lntiodiued, must keep it in the fust lank It is true, that the 
Lieutenant-Gov cinois, and Chief Commissioner of the Hoi thorn 
Provinces, have for many ycais adopted the practice of such 
visitations, vv ith the additional advantage of knowing the language 
of the people If, as Sir M Giant Duff lemaiks, a Piopifctor, or 
Proconsul of a Homan Piovmcc, such as Ciceio m Cilicia, or Pliny 
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in Galatia, or Aulus Gellius m tlic Sahara, had taken, the trouble to 
make such a torn, and had rccoided it with the pieeision, in which 
Xenophon and Cicsai recorded their military opeiations, how much 
more ample would our knowledge he of the tribes, their languages, 
then customs, then fonns of woiship, than that which we now 
possess If Pontius 1 ’ilate had left some lecoid of his general mode 
of admimstenng justice, and collecting the lmpcnal taxes, of the 
establishments, which he kept up for the purpose, of the represen- 
tations and complaints made to him by the Jews, what a clearer 
view we should have of his chaiactei and of his envnonment 1 
Such life-like thanes please and m-timt more than the stately 
and defiant Jluiutos left behind them, by the great Pioconsuls 
Dalhousie and Lawience These last lank more nith the Ancyican 
Tablets, whcicin Augustus, m Ins pompous style, tells future ages, 
how much he had done foi Home, 01, m othei woifls, at what pnee 
the ltomans had sold their liheilies to the ciafty tyiant such 
rccoids aie emphatically the stoiy of the man, who held the whip, 
not the stoiy of the dog, which had to bear the stripes In fact, 
tlic people went for nothing then in Euiope, and till lately, for 
nothing in Asia It was no uncommon incident for an English 
offlcei to call upon a Raj a and have a talk with him, and then 
repoit to his Government, that he had taken the opinion of the 
countiv-sido Municipalities had not come into existence, and the 
idea of an addiess fioni planteis, meichunts, land-owners, and 
tenants would have seemed ndiculous 

What will it he a quaitci of a centuiy latci 9 Wc may imagine 
an mgiedient of discontent, a spice of malcontent-, a suggestion of 
foieign emissaiies sent on purpose topropigatc guo\ uncos, aEicnch 
man-of-war m the offing, a Russian agent in the cities, a class of 
nondescupt aliens claiming Eienoli pioloctiou, an In«li feeling 
about tenant-light, a liulganan feeling about a light of indepen- 
dence, a new tlieoiy staited by the speakers of Telugu and Tamil, 
that a unity of language constitutes a nationality, the old theory, 
that a unity of leligious notions justifies a stiuggle for political 
union, an unpiinc lpled Xntive Pi css, a penodical, like the notorious 
Bosplioie published at Pondieliciiy, and cn culutmg thence over the 
Peninsula In all thc=c elements of disturbance wo can see the 
genus of weakness and decay, then will come the civ for fedeiation 
with the English Empiie, oi a statutoiy Pailiament, and a paper con- 
stitution, leduimg Go\ cinment to as low a state of degiadation as is 
lepiesented in Home by the numoital letteis S P Q R “ Senatus 
Populus quo Romanus ” on the scavenger’s carts of the city. 

A Eicnch writer, Gaidoz, m a late renew of the resources of 
India, lcmaikh that the sentiment, which is called patriotism in 
Euiope, is unknown in India There is neither unity of Race, 
Religion, Language, nor common intei cst, they cannot appeal to 
the same traditions, the same gods, oi communicate with each other 
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in tlic same language This first fact accounts for the second fact, 
that the English weie able to conquer, and aic still able to hold the 
countiy But this state of things is changing a cunent of opinion, 
and a moral oiganisation is fomung, fiom which elements of anta- 
gonism to a foieign Government will ns certainly bo developed as 
spaiks fiom tnidei The infusion of "Western ideas and English 
education may some day supply this unity, but that time is not yet 
Anything is better than a Government oil low punciples lilce that 
of the Dutch in the Indian Aieliipclngo, which withholds Education 
fiom the people, stifles the local Piess, lenders the settlement of 
Euiopeans difficult, and tieats a great countiy as a pieseiic, fiom 
which the mother-countiy is to be fattened Xo hboial man can 
object to this expected Aerclopment , he is the fuend of liberty 
everywheie, and he must look the Euturc in the face, doing lus 
duty m the piesent. The Russian Government fosteis Education m 
Odessa and Tiflis, and lets the Bible be distubutcd ficely ovei the 
Empne, employs Xatives of the conquered Piovmces in the highest 
Ciul and Military posts, and must take tlic consequences of this 
policy in the next geneiation India is held foi the good of the 
people of India, and not to fatten merchants, 01 planteis, and pio- 
vide salancs for "Militai v and Civil Scivants It is worthy of 
lemnik, that the ilasses who aie edneated, and who blustei so much 
m the 1’icss, and m public Meetings, aie totally unw ailike, timid, 
mid incapable of bearing arms Theie is not a soldiei enlisted fiom 
tlic population of Lower Bangal. Just bcfoic tlio battle of 
Maliaiajpiii, the Bangdli elciks of tlic Foieign Sec 1 ctanat petitioned 
LoidEllonboiough “to be allowed to letnc to Agia, until the issue 
“ of tlio battle was known, as they belonged to an uuw ailike lace ” 
On the otlier hand, the warlike laces of Xortlicm India aie still 
totidly uneducated It would be a false kindness to giant libeial 
institutions to a population not fit foi it A caieful study of tlio 
Census-i eport will enable judgment to be formed, wlictliei they aie 
fit for it Tlic Kingdom of Giccec and the Province of Romelia, or 
Eastern Bulgaria, have occupied much public attention lately the 
population of the foimer, with all its islands, falls short of one and 
tlneo quaitei millions, speaking one language, and belonging to 
one leligion the population of the lattci, taken last yeai (1885), 
falls short of one million, and the population of Bulgana piopei is 
only two millions "What a gigantic pioblcm is that of India com- 
paicil to these petty districts, and in manhood, capacity, wealth, 
enterpnsc, Education, and everything that constitutes a State, how 
superior aie the people of India to the debased Bulgarians, and the 
decaying and unworthy Giecks 1 If India became the theatic of a 
stiuggle betwixt two Euiopcan nations, or weie left to itself after 
the stiuggle of a Euiopcan war, its piesent civilisation would 10II 
up and perish, tlio canals and railways would he destroyed, com- 
merce bo paralysed, and Education cease to exist. The successful 
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founder of new dynasties, whether Hindu or Mahometan, would he 
somethin^ very different, from the educated natives of the Calcutta 
and Bombay College, and the cditoia of newspapers This latter 
class had bettci lefieet, that it is under the English Goyernment, 
and the English Gmcrnment onh/, that they would ho allowed to 
exist. A Russian, German, 01 Fiench administi ation would snuff 
them out without a day’s delay Men of stiongor calibre would 
spring up the yeai of tlio mutinies in Northern India supplied a 
fail idea of what would he the state of the eountiy, if the stiong, but 
gentle and sympathising C'ential Government weic withdrawn 
hnd the educated classes should icflect upon this, and limit their 
aspnations to municipal institutions, provincial councils of finance, 
provincial legislatures, the light to nse by pioved merit to the 
highest Offices of the State, and absolute equality of man with 
man in eveiy couit of justice, police and administration without 
any disqualification of lace, lchgion, or language, whatsoever 
Alhoeiacy should cease, if the Indian Empire is to be maintained. 

The English system m India is too much like tying bunches of 
flowers to dead hianchc®, instead of patiently watering and manur- 
ing the hidden roots of a newly -planted sapling The fiist duty of 
the Government was to piotect the weak against the strong, and 
this has been done the dangei now is lest European notions of 
right and wiong should he forced upon an Asiatic people . such 
foices, though called moral, and the outcome of a higher civilisa- 
tion, aie in very deed the pi oj cc-ted shadow of physical force it is 
the man teaching the clog to dance and ltnm tucks. In mattcis 
affecting the Religion and Customs of the People c xtremc caution 
is nccossaiy, for the veiy attempt to lay down the limits of per- 
secution and wrongdoing is dangoious. The Religious woild in 
England and Scotland is up in aims, if they heal an imagmary 
injury is done to a convert to Chii'tiamtv while deep lnjimes clone 
to the Hindu and Mahometan piovoke no sympathy This may be 
right and just, but it may lose the Enipne of India The young 
Englishman 01 Scotchman goes out to Intha to fill his pockets during 
a tempoiary residence in India, and has no manner of nght to mter- 
feie with the laws of the countiv 01 lights of the people . he is 
hut an alien uiteilopei, oc mpying m British India the same position, 
as a valued and lespeited guest, ulucli is occupied by a Ficncliman 
and German in the Biitisli Isle*, and the soonei he understands this 
the hettei Ho must submit to the laws of Butish India, or leave 
the country. 

On the other hand, the Natives of India must not suppose, that 
they aie to pass by easy stages upon lose leaves into the position of 
a gioat independent State Nation* and Kingdoms are hammered 
on the anvil of Fate, pass through the hot and cold stage befoie 
they dei elope into the magnificent Future, which Patriots dream of. 
The gushing young Indian of the nmeteenth century is something 
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very different fiom a real statesman, lie is more of tlie type of the 
so-called Irish Patriot, w lio is paul fm the ]oh which ho undertakes. 
It is had enough that wo have mtioduced new di-eases, gunpowder, 
and intoxicating liquors (if w o really has c done so), but it would 
bewoiscto mtioduec lopio-entatue (toy eminent among a people 
totally unfit and untrained I lead with astonishment of the Indian 
National Congiess, and the desiie of those piosent to foini them- 
selves into Yolunteer Military Coips AVc quote the woids of a 
leading Journal on the subject of suili C'ongi esses. “Thus w*o 
“have to deal with public opinion of a kind, hut it is important to 
“reniembei that it is the puliln opinion of a class, whose aims and 
“inteiests aie not by anv means idc-ntic.il with those of the gic-.it 
“masses of the Inchan populations, fen whom we bare to c.ue It 
“is a highly vocal class, which cun iepe.it all the commonplaces of 
“English political life with extiaoidinary facility, but which has 
“veiy little stock-m-tiade besides that aptitude (inch a class has 
“only two congenial occupations aftci supplying a ccitum limited 
“numbei of busy doctors and lawvci' one is to seek employ incut 
“under Go\ eminent, and the otliei to abuse the Ctuiciniuent, which 
“docs not gnc it employment enough These societies and the 
“ncwspapeis they contiol lque-cnt a veiv tailing percentage of 
“the people of India. It is much less certain than they probahlv 
“imagine, that then success would pi we a benefit to any section of 
“the Indian people except thenisehc" But they hare learned 
“fiom us, among othei laluable lessons, how to thiow dust m the 
“eyes of the mob, and how to pu-sent then- own ends under 
“the gume of public benefits Consequently tiny constitute 
“a fatten, which has to he leckonod with, and which in certain 
“circumstances might become a sonoits dangci to public 
“ tianquillity.” 

And the Indian Politic inn would be wise, if be mquiiccl as to flic 
kind of ticatmcnt, which the Xatnc-s of Afina, Austiulin, and 
Xoith Amenta have leeem-cl at the hands of lintish Colonists, and 
extend his inquiries fuithei as to the position of the Natise tubes 
in the "Fiench Colonies, 01 the Ilussnm conquered 1 ’iomuccs, and 
paime be foie he clesnes a change, wluilimight, and piobably would 
be, for the woisc 

To the eye of the old Anglo-Indian, when his sun is near upon 
setting, when he looks hack with touch 1 lore on the Indian fuends, 
whom lie knew yoais ago, most of whom lime been consumed on 
the funcial pyie, 01 placed awav m a, to linn, unknown glare, the 
hon/on seems to clear Thinking of the destiny of the country, 
which lie loved so well, he looks alien e the nariow hounds of party, 
and the shortsightedness of class-mtciosts, and ga/mg into the gicat 
unknown Future beyond, ho seeks to find a gicat lesult, worthy of 
the two great Empires of England and India, the one so rich and 
strong, the other so nch and populous. Nothing abides m this 
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world. Eacli generation propound**, discusses, and decides its own 
problems, and no greater problem is lccoided in History than the 
attempt to find some means of keeping the two Empires united 
without injury to the one or the other. 

Standing by the side of the sons of my two Mastcis, Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Lord Lawrence, I pleaded the light of the people of 
India to be tried by the same Courts and Judges as the European 
British subject Science claims that Tiuth is the highest object 
to attain and the greatest good Eaiaday and Tyndall have proved 
this Poets and Pamteis bavc achieved imperishable fame but 
m my opinion a wise, equal-handed, sympathetic, patient, and film 
Government of a gicat Kingdom is a gi cater achievement for the 
benefit of mankind than the woik of the Scientist, Poet, 01 Pamter 
It is “Wisdom, Philosophy, and Plulanthiopy united and practically 
applied The highest Ait, the noblest Profession, is that of ruling 
men for their own good From this point of view the last half 
century of British Rule in India stands unequalled in the History 
of Mankind Theic aio no State-Prisons, no Siberia, no Ostiacisms, 
no tyiauny of Pnests, no Mob -Rule, no Despotic Irresponsible 
Sovereign, but Free lh ess, Free Trade, Free Religion, Fice Public 
Meetings, Fice Agriculture, Free Manufacture, Fice Locomotion, 
Written Laws, Open Couits of Justice, and a stiong Public Opinion 
“ 0 Foitunati, sua si bona normt 1 ” 

London, March 25, 18S6 


APPENDIX 4 

The Committee, over which you piesidc, being appointed to 
inquiio into the best mode of extending Education to the Masses, I 
earnestly solicit your attention to tho question of the Vernacular 
Language, in which that Education is to be convoyed so ns to reach 
tho various tnbes, which compose the motley population of Butish 
India The returns of the Census will place mcontroveitible facts 
at your disposal 

I think that tho subject is overlooked, or misunderstood 
Certain Vernaculars obtain a preponderant favour with the 
European and Native officials, and it is often presumed, without 
sufficient reflection, that the people undei stand the Vernaculars 
used by the governing or influential classes of the towns Now it 
is a tomble oppression, when justice is administered, or rather 
a mock form of justice is administered, m a language not 
intelligible to the people. Very many of the political troubles m 
European States have arisen from the insane idea of forcing 

* See note, page 74. 
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a dominant; language upon an unwilling population. It is a 
constantly made by tlie Slavonic subjects of the German 3S * i '’! nt 
Austnan Empnes It is a positive danger to tbe Peace of G V' le 
Country, and tlie stability of the Bntish Empne in India, tha*.® *™ e 
Officials should be ignorant of the languages of the diffeient t’l 110 ’ "!‘ 
My own conviction is, that many of the troubles, that have s 
arisen in the management of the Non-Anan races, may be t' m " : 
back to the fact, that none of the higher Officials, English or Nr a ■ 
vreie able to assemble the notables, and hold a palaver with ^'” c 
without the intci vention of untiust worthy interpreters 

If it weie a question of nitioducing the English language, t. ll r 
might be a shied of an aigument m its favour, inasmuch as 
Enghsh would be the vehicle of extended knowledge, and n“^ tw 
ideas but such is not the case . the indigenous Vernaculars 
geneially ciowdcd out, or stamped under, by the invasion of , '| a 
powerful Vernacular, just as it happens that the official colomzatn 
of the District takes place fiom the North, the South, the Eat 
or the "West. The absuidity of a Giammar of the Khonl^ 
Language written in the TJnya Linguage and Chaiacter is but a.? 1 
exaggerated instance of the tendency. ft 

I ventuieel this time last ycai to draw the attention of He*! 
Majertv’s Seei clary of State for India to the fact, that the Gondi 
m the Ccntial Piovmccs exceeded one million m number, and yen 
that ni the Educational Itetums of the Piovinco there appears 
to have been no provision foi instructing the Officers of the State} 
in that language, or of conveying mstiuction to the Goncls thioughl 
the means of their own Vernacular I beg to call your attention) 
to the lcply of the Viccioy of India m Council (No 14 of 1881, 
Government of India, Home Department, Education), and should 
feel obliged to you, if you would apjily for a copy of that despatch 
and its lntlosuies. It must bo lemembeicd, that this is but one 
instance out of many the Sontal, Hole, Gond, ELond tribes are 
laige, important, and mcicasing factois m the constituent elements of 
the Empne . it is of moment to the maintenance of our Hule, that they 
should not be absoibed into then Hindu neighbours, but maintain 
an existence, as a counterpoise to the Piahmimcal and Mahometan 
elements, and this can bc-t be done by aricsting, as far as an 
equitable system of goi eminent permits, the decay of their 
language, the extinction of their lawful customs, and the destruc- 
tion of their national existence. “Divide et Inrpcrn” was the 
great maxim of our Homan piedccessois, and masters, in the ait of 
ruling Subject Nations 

The Centinl Provinces wcic chiefly supplied with Officers selected 
fiom the Provinces, the inhabitants of which speak one or other 
of the Great Anan Vemaculais, or then leading dialects. The 
Chief Commissioner, theiefore, m his letter of September 14, 1881, 
records his opinion that “the Gonds convcise perfectly well vuth 
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“the Officers of Government in Hindi, Marathi, or Chatesgarhi, a 
“dialect of Hindi.” Had the supply of Officers been from the 
Madras Presidency, the Gonds would no doubt, and with more 
reason, have been expected to understand then’ Jtuleis in the kin- 
dled languages of Tamil and Telugu. 

But the Chief Commissioner goes further, and condemns the 
Gond language “because it has never been leduced to wilting, and 
“has not even an Alphabet of its own.” The Inspector-General of 
Education cannot imagine a gieatei misfortune for the Gonds of 
the Cential Provinces than that the numerous dialects of their 
language should be reduced to writing. The consequence is, that 
it is pioposcd to ciface it from the list of the languages of India, 
and the World This may be an undertaking beyond the strength 
of an Inspector-General and a Chief Commissioner, as it is one in 
which the Empnes of Russia, Austna, and Germany have notably 
failed The language of the Emns, the Magyars, and the other 
agglutinative languages of Euiope and "Western Asia, have held 
then own, in spite of thicatcned absorption by Anon neighbours ; 
and instances have not been wantmg, m which blood has been shed 
in defence of a National Vernacular. If the Gond language has 
indeed not been reduced to writing in any form of the great Indian 
alphabetic system, so much the better for it, as it will more easily 
adopt a modified form of the Roman Alphabet out of the lan- 
guages of the woild it is but a small minority, that have been 
leduced, pievious to this century, to alphabetic expiession of the 
millions m Africa, Austiulia, Oceania, and America, who are now 
taught by Englishmen to make use of their own Vernaculars, and 
aie now developing an extensive mdigenous litciature, not one has 
had the advantage of, us the Chief Commissioner expiesscs it, 
“having even an Alphabet of its own” I beg to remark with 
defeicncc, that my attentive study of the languages of India saved 
mo fiom the risk of assu min g “ that Gond was a written language, 
“ with a liteiatuie of its own ,” but I did assume, and not without 
reason, that the Gond language was the vehicle of thought, and 
means of intci communication (and in many cases the only means), 
of a million of II01 Majesty’s subjects, who were, under nnunsym- 
pathising, or an uninqunmg, system of administration, to be left 
uneducated, or to bo compelled to adopt the language of an alien 
race, and not in its purest form. If there arc several dialects of 
the Gond, it will bo a mattei of j'udgmcnt to select, as has happened 
m England, Erance, Italy, and Germany, that dialect, which exceeds 
its sisteis in purity, and popular predominance 

In tlie unanimity of the Officials of the Central Provinces there 
appears to me to be danger, as the case has not been argued. The 
Commissioner of the Nagpur Division seems to doubt, whether the 
Gonds, as regards their Anan neighbours, aie an isolated race of 
Dravnhan ongin, and “whether giving them the privilege of 
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“Education in their own language is not forcing civilization upon 
“them,” tins is a strange aigument for the nineteenth century. 
The Inspector of Schools anticipates that “the establishment of 
“ Government Schools m parts of Distmts, wlieie schools were not 
“wanted by the people, would be likely to pioduec risings and 
“revolts” Eortyyeai sago, when ill James Thomason, the Licut.- 
Govemor of the North-West Piovmces, set the example of organised 
Public Education of the Hasses, the same consequences weie with 
as little reason anticipated 

The Commissioner of the Nagpur Division states, that almost all 
the Gonds of the Central Provinces speak Hindi. If that he the 
case, endit questio , let the Gond language be expunged fiom the 
list of the Vernaculars of India But let us see what the letuins 
of the Census say, not onlv with legaid to the Northern Gonds, 
hut also the lesidents of Bustar. Can it again, apait fiom the 
religious question, but upon the giounds of political expediency, he 
desirable that the Pagan Gonds by 0111 neglect of their interests 
“ should become year by yeai moie imbued with Hinduism ” ? 
Surely this is a tendency, which should he checked by lawful 
measures, rather than eneouiaged by Official supmeness 

The Commissioner of Nagpur is possibly not awaic, that in the 
United Kingdom Welsh is taught in Welsh schools, and Gaelic in 
Gaelic schools Cornish, has, indeed, died out befoio the Education 
of the Hasses was ebeamt of, and Hanx is on the edge of the giavc, 
as I ascertained from a pcisonal inquirv in the Island That the 
Irish, while they icjcct the political domination of England, should, 
in spite of themselves, have adopted the language of then bitteiest 
enemies, is one of the anomalies, which are not without paiallcl in 
History At any late the Gonds cannot bo said m tiuth to have 
adopted the Hindi language as yet, and the lcmaiks of the Com- 
missionei of Jabalpui, as quoted by the Chief Commissioner, appear 
to bo founded on aconsidciable misconception of facts 

And why should the Comimssionei of Nugpui, with appaiently 
limited linguistic experience, call the language of the Gonds a 
“barhaious language” ? It comes of the same stock, fiom which 
have sprung the magnificent Tamil, and the euphonious Telugu, 
languages which will last as long as the World lasts Bishop 
Caldwell, the highest authority on the subject of Diavichan lan- 
guages, speaks m admiration of the peculiaiitics of the Gond. 
“While the moie cultivated Drundian idioms aic so simple m 
“ structure, the speech of the Gond boasts of a system of veibal 
“modification and niflection almost as elaborate as that of the 
“ Turki ” No higher praise can bo given by a linguist than this. 
The Officials of the Cential Provinces would, no doubt, condemn 
the Sontal language, as a lai bat ous unwritten form of speech, with- 
out an Alphabet, but that marvellous language has developed without 
a literature an organization of unrivalled wealth of form, and un- 
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surpassed elaborateness of combinations, surpassing that of tbe 
Greek 

To establish separate schools would, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner of Nagpur, be “the height of absurdity Masters 
“ -would not be obtamablc, an Alphabet -would have to be formed, and 
“books -would have to bo wiitten In fact, an artificial language 
“would have to be created, and all this to arrest a movement, whereby 
“ these -wilder laces are abandoning their own bat la) ous and defective 
“ language foi the richer and nioio expressive Hindi dialects.” The 
Austrian Military Kulcr of a Slavonic Trounce, or the German 
Euler of Alsace-Lonamc, could not have expiesscd themselves 
more decidedly, or have more entirely ignoied the gieat work, 
which is now being done by the Kntish nation in every part of the 
"World 111 teaching and mstructmg inferior races in then own proper 
Verna culms Gentlemen mth the mews of the Commissioner of 
Nagpur would have suppressed the wonderful languages of the 
Zulu, Kafii, and Chuana, and established Dutch Schools and 
Dutch Courts of Justice m the South African Tiovnices 

The Census Kctums will place befoio you the exact distribution 
of the tubes, leligions, and languages of the people of British 
India If the Education of the Masses is to be a leality, it must 
piocecd upon sound punciplcs It is not pietcnded, that the lan- 
guage of the few hundreds of a broken tube m the lowest state of 
nomadic absence of cultuic, like the Juang, is to be picservcd, but, 
where there is a population, counting by hundreds of thousands, 
given to agiiculturc, settled in villages, living decent, domestic, 
honest lives, it is impossible to deny to them schools m their own 
vulgai tongue, if you give them schools at all It cannot be 
seriously 111 ged, that the debased Hindi of the Chatcsgarln District 
is a bettci vehicle of thought “per sc” than the Goncl, as described 
by Bishop Caldwell In the struggle for life let the strongest 
Yomaculai conquer heic as elsewhere, but let it be a fair fight. 
Tho process must be gradual , masters must be trained; elementary 
books wiitten, but, if such details are possible m Africa and 
Oceania, they may at least be thought out in the Central 
Provinces of India. 
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A NEWLY-CONQUERED DISTRICT IX THE PAXJAB. 

The advantages ol the British rule over that of any Native Poten- 
tate, be he who he may, Hindu or Mahometan, an upstart of 
yesterday, as Ranji't Singh of Lahore, or the descendant of a loyal 
line, coeval with the world, as the Rajput of Rajputana, a young, 
foolish licentious piofligatc, or a prudent and experienced ruler, are 
so constantly quoted by British Officials, British historians and the 
public m geneial, that it appears an admitted fact, upon which any 
further superstructure of argument may be built. Some soothing 
and flattering allusions to the benefits of British rule are generally 
found at the dose of divisional reports submitted for the considera- 
tion of Government, or tian«mi‘Mon to the Home Aiithoiitics ; 
while the general idea is pievalent, that under Native rule inpuie 
and anarchy aie rampant, that the poor have no lemcdy fiom petty 
exaction, and the nch no security foi their ill-gotten ti ensures 
There aie some, howevei, who have gone oil a contiary tack; 
and whether fiom pique, 01 piejudire, have endeavouied to eive 
the Native system a piefucnce ovci that uitioduced by the British . 
they have painted m glowing colouis the satisfaction felt by the 
people in being ruled ovci by National soveicign«, the gicater 
outlet affoided for indigenous tal( nt, crushed undci the othei system 
by the influence of strangeis They maintain that justice, though 
less ostentatiously brought to notice, is administeied more com- 
pletely, and more effectively by judges capable of entering into the 
feelings of the disputants, and fiom whom the leal merits of the 
case cannot remain concealed, the charge of lapmc against the 
Native princes ns a system they deny, and, if occasional instances do 
occur, they consider such indiv idual cases of suffering in the one 
system more than set off by the vexations and expcnsiv e law delays, 
the tyranny of the Police, and the exhausting diam of the Revenue, 
in the other Aigueis of this class stand upon no ceremony in their 
iBustrations, and quote unjust decisions of the Supreme Court in a 
Presidency town, to palliate, as it were, acts of downnglit wanton 
extortion on the part of some of the worst Native princes their 
argument seems to be, that the seeds of oppicssion and injury lie 
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at the roots of Society, that it matters little, 'whether the fruit 
dovolopcs itself m the oppicssivc, though formal, woikmg of a 
lievenuo Eegulation, 01 the mdiscnminato exclicquei -fi llin g of 
a lapacious Dewan. 

Truth lies, as is usually the case, in the middle, we cannot assent 
to the doctrine of the caily Anglo-Indian legislator, that the intro- 
duction of our system is the suiefoieiunnei of inestimable blessings, 
which cannot exist otherwise on a native soil, nor can we subscribe 
to the doctrine advanced by the other section. Absolute irrespon- 
sible powei without checks otliei than the armed resistance of an 
outraged people, without limits otliei than the forbearance of a 
half -educated, pampcicd despot, never can foim the basis of good 
Got eminent m any country, or under any cncumstanccs 

There are advantages to ho traced by a close obscivcr in both 
systems ; and ncithei of them can be so extravagantly good or bad, 
m all instances, as then suppoitois 01 muligneis would pretend, if 
[Native Governments aie so bad, so boundlessly oppicssivc, how is 
it that their subjects aie content to weai out then existence m such 
misery, and do not emigrate into the moic favouiod districts imme- 
diately adjoining’ If the Anglo-Indian system is so excellent, 
how is it that room is daily found foi such stnking and palpable 
improvements, as are fiom time to tunc piomulgatccl ’ The whole 
system of our Inchan legistation has been a couise of expenment, 
and can wo wondci that the patient should have sometimes suffcied 
under the hand of the opoiatoi 9 Each mcasuie, that has been 
successively enforced, heals llio stamp of the age, and the individual. 
In mtioduemg oui eailicst mcnsiues TV e have miely been free agents, 
and they bcai consequently always the indications of haste, and 
aie of a tendency both nanow and tcmpoiaiv ~\Yc have attempted 
also to giaft upon an Asiatic and most imperfect stock the intricate 
madnnciy of a Ihitisli pioeeduic, when it would have been better 
to have mtioduced an ontnely new system, adapting the principles 
of a tried and approved code to the want-, of a population tlnee 
hunched yeais behind us 111 civilization If the complaint can be 
made against a Native Government of a want of law, it may with 
gieatci truth be urged against us, that we aie borne down by an 
excess of law, which few fiom among ouiselvcs perfectly compie- 
hend, and which to the Natives of India hear so awful and per- 
plexing a form, that they become 111 practice woisc than the most 
oppicssivc of their fonnci tyrannies 

In y eighing the advantages and disadvantages of the system, the 
Natives of India have to thank the Anglo-Indian Government for 
two substantial blessings, which no Native Government was ever 
stiong, 01 liberal enough entnely to be-tow a ficedom fiom the 
invasion of foicign foes, and the oveiiunnmg of foreign armies, and 
a complete tolerance of ichgious tenets and obscnanccs Those, 
however, are blessings, which aie never fully estimated by a gonei- 
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ation, winch has never experienced the misery of their absence : 
they can only he appreciated by those, who have seen their houses 
plundeied by mai clung armies, or then Temples defiled, and Pnests 
tortiucd foi the piofession of then ancestial faith, these ad\ outages 
are admitted by all, and the Satire system has nothing on its ow n 
6 ide to balance such substantial blessings , but on minor points the 
mattei must “till remain a diawn question, the opinion of each 
vaiying, as the party is influenced by piejuihcc 01 fjioui. 

It luicly now falls to the opportunity of any one to see fully into 
the internal w oikmgs of a Xati\ e Government, and to watch how 
far the mteic'-ts of Society aie affected tlieieby dVhei ever tlio 
Anglo-In(han moves, he camcs with him his cloud of piejudices to 
obstruct Ins lision and wheievu he takes up his position, the 
same uule is woven round lnm, whether he be at Calcutta or 
Kabul he mtioduces the same maclnnciy, and brings into action 
the same inflexible and uncoinpiomismg laws, bejond which he 
deems it impossible to exist Befoio this foiinidable nnay all Xativo 
customs fade away, and are foi gotten, and the change is so complete 
and final, that it would appeal, as if no Go\ eminent had previously 
existed at all, that antenoi to the date of the cession 01 conquest 
all was one guat blank, a chaos of atoms, fiom which the cieative 
eneigy of the fiist Goi eminent Official had hi ought into existence 
the piesont political woild 

Tot such is not the ca°c ‘Whalcvei may be the faults of Xative 
Governments, they aie elalioiate m some of their details, though 
found wanting in otheis tliev aie piofusc in then display though 
behind us in the piogicss of animation, tliev aie by no means tyios 
m the art of Government, and can talk as largely of the admims- 
tiution of justice, both technically and piacticnlly, and the achan- 
tages of good and cal Government but, haling no fixed system, 
and pieseiYing no iccoid», haring no Printing Piess at command, 
the effects aie epliemeial, and polish with tlio power of the Govern- 
ment, which gaio them birth, and contiary to the oft-repeated 
moial m cmlized countries, that the good man dies, but his memory 
lives .litei him Such is not geneially the case . a good Governor 
is but 1 agilely 1 emcmboied by the descendants of his contemporaries • 
his benefits aie soon foigotten, but tlio oppicssions of the enl 
Governor, being moie deeply stamped on the sensibilities of the 
suffeieis, aie moie feelingly tiansnutted to their descendants, and 
give the tyiaut a fauei piomiso of immortality than the public 
benefuctoi 

Xo better representation of the contrasting differences of the 
systems can be made, than by laying befoic the reader the past and 
present state of one of the new Provinces, such as the Jalandhar 
Doab,* that have lately passed fiom the hands of a X alive Euler, 


* Dolb means a Countiy lying between two Hirers. 
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to that of the British Government, into which the system we adopt, 
improved by the experience of yeais, has been deliberately intro- 
duced to the extinction of eveiy vestige of foimer Government, or 
mis-Govemment. We would not, howcvei, quote the former 
Government of the Doab as even a fair sample of the Native system, 
inasmuch as the peculiai ciicumstanccs of its lnstoiy, and the cor- 
ruption of its Ituleis, hue c exeiciscd a moie than oidmanly unfavour- 
able influence on its eliaiactei We give it, simply as an instance 
of the Native system, which will ere long become extinct, caught 
alive in oui hands, and by bringing out into strong relief the 
peculiarities of the foimei system, we may po-sibly enable otheis 
to form an opinion of the antagonistic piniLiples of British and 
Native Goc eminent It is seldom 111 the annals of the world, that 
such gieat and sudden changes have been made 111 the form of the 
Government of any Piovince changes aie generally the lcsult of 
piogicssional events, and influenced by the feelings of the people 
governed Hoic, by one stiolce of the pen of two paities, populous 
districts, containing millions of inhabitants, were transfciiecl fiom 
a Government of so simple a niaclunciy, as to give the accused no 
chance of escape except by admitted and open bubeiy, of so bene- 
volent a tempeiament, as to punish hneony with the amputation of 
the nose, 01 hamstnngmg the foot of the thief founded on such 
disci lminating and wise pimciples, as to make penal the slaying of 
a cow, and pcimit, or lathei sanction, the crime of infanticide, 
slavery, and inhumation of lepers tiansfeued fiom a system of the 
most incut, and ummpiovmg kind, to one the most intricate and 
artificial, the most elaborate 111 its details, and most benevolent m 
its intentions, whatever it may be 111 piactice, upon the impiovmg 
and adapting of which, good and wise men aie daily employing 
then best faculties and cncigios, uiged 011 tlieieto as well by the 
spirit of the age, as the principles of the Government 

Upwaids of a century ago, and at the time of the deca- 
dence of the gieat Mogul Empuc, the fertile Province of 
Jalandhai was a dependency of the Piovince of Lahoie, hut was 
governed by a Deputy, lesident within its boundanes, who, 
supicmc, m all departments, paid a certain portion of the Revenue 
to his supenor The last and most famous of these Deputies 
was Ach'na Beg Khan, whose name selves ns the last land-mark 
of the Mahometan mle antcrioi to the Sikh deluge. Of the 
internal admmistiation of Ins Piovmcc little is known: if a more 
than an oidmaiv tyrant, at least the memory of his tyianmcs has 
perished with his victones. In all piobability he chffeied but 
little fiom other Mahometan Proconsuls in considering Provinces 
hut as picseives for le-flllmg exhausted Treasuries, and enabling 
the fortunate admmistiatois, endowed with more talent for exaction 
than principle, to amass pio-consulai foi tunes Whatever may 
have been the character of his internal admmistiation, his talents 
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and character in the political ar* na cf the Empire are undoubted : 
and it was in ea'V garni. f> r lnm tn pi ay. Luring tit; period of 
las rale. Hin du-tan wa= =c viral tunt« invade 1 by the hardy races 
of Kabul under the gimlame it Kalix Shah and his suuissor 
Aimed tdiah. and it was a hard ta-k t<< kctji on g nil terms with 
the invader withmt thr>wmg ■ tf hi- alle gi m< i ti the invaded. 
But another and mon difficult element was m cxi'Cime m the 
limits nf his uwn Pr ivin i the ruibuhnt Jit Aon nlmri-T- 1 ng 
dirtn nit 1 1 manage*. hal n iw lieuanc unmanageabl> . and tinier the 
exciting anil binding influcii eel tin tenet- -t Guiu It nunl. which 
tier hal adijteil, were dipping th* t 'jnlati net aetv. and 
raj 1 lly mtre din mg a nt w -fate i i things on the ruins e f the 
Mahometan Minaithv Thoiiah n t nt anrw 1 at that state of 
independence, which th< y s me 1 in a tew \c ir= th» v were already 
sufficiently numcri n> ar 1 det.m m. 1 1 • 1 nn them- Ive- mt > huge 
parties ± r the jiurji -e it da jiie Lti n, ..'id t < ai ail thmi-eliis nf 
the di-tractcd -* .te i the G \cim ant. It will geii-ially le fonn l 
th^t there is lut ire 'tiae lietweeii thi' i a jetty thief, aaam-t 
wlum the aim <i tLe Lw i' iai-e d uilvt -tiihe and the ieiielal 
Chiet oi Ban n and tin- -tire l-thit ■ t tile pc w anil hethe oter 
and maiaudei wha lias -iita lent i lee t ■ set hitn-ilt uj aleve law, 
hut is not yet n i gni/e 1 .i' a tup nei t put < t tin btate : and to 
this lntcrmedi iti -tige the '•ihlis unlei Admi Beg Khan hal 
amved The -e st 1 _re ' might udmaiily le pi—el thieugh m ns 
many generation' the fath. l tin w ' up hi' oeenpati >n anil 1 ei nine's 
on outlaw. Nine", and melt iw oi the number if Ins iellow cl «, 
enable the «m openly to eleij tin G ivcmment, fii m the emi'-aries 
of which his i ithei hal Teen eoiitinuallv tie me; a iew 'holt years 
see the giand'on a temt ml thieitun ami a Baion ef the Lmjure. 
To lemcdy tin evil oi thi' 'tate or thing' Adma Beg Khan adopteal 
the Nime tempm/mg and i it'd j lia, l a whuh tLe plains of Italy 
had manv tint uni' Ti> i le iullen inti tin hand' if the Lombard, 
parth yiel'lmg to. anel jiaitly resisting hi' lcbdlions subjects. he' at 
length took two hunched oi the mo't notorious into lus ser\iet for 
the pic 'Citation of hi' Piounce, hojimg thus to waul off the effects 
to hini'eli ot a calamitv whieli he* ielt that it was lteyonel his power 
to cure And Ins policy so tai suu ceded, that by judn 1011 s man- 
agement, anel timely c<iiicc"iems both to the eontending jiowers 
above lnm, and the audacious outlaw s nominally under lus contiol, 
he managed to keep po'sc"ion of hi' IL ounce, and has left a name 
respectable for ability and success, as the last of the Impcnal 
Proconsuls. 

He died,* and with him perished the genius to combine and 
the strong arm to control, the discordant elements of which his 

* I felt snch a high respect for his character, that at my own expense I repaired 
his tomb at HoshyarpUr. 
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power had been composed His feeble widows, for be died child- 
less, were unable to bold the reins, 'which his grisp could barely 
contrcl. and the Province was lost to bis familv. and not only 
to Lis family, but to the Expire Tbe power oi the Mogul was 
now shattered to its form action, and the invasions of the Afghans 
bore more the dmra.t.-r of mcnrsioiis h r plnnd r. than expeditions 
with a view of impairing permanent Empir. md thus the field lay 
open to a new and more active invader, Ner were they long in 
taking advant jgr cf th: opportunity: which the utter extinction 
of all entward i >rm of Government; presented. It was the doom 
of tie hurhlv avditcd Mahometan, to give wav to the brawny arm 
and sav.gc rcScdnU-nc-ss id the har.lv cnitivitiT of the soil. The 
same era hid arrived t.> the Mahometan MonWeLy. of which the 
pige c£ History presents us so many ard so ir nnmfnl examples: 
the same ride must be told of institiitior.s ovirtimied, of cades 
sacked .Ell hvcEcd of the entire d ; sors"iriz ,ti< 'n of Society, and 
return to th - pitm irv elements of brute lit. . who r. strength is Law. 
which marked the imption of the hardy trih s of the North of 
Europe into th. plains ui Italy: a new rt.i of Longobardi had 
sprang into exiiten.e to found dynasties and lord it over the 
conquered seal. 

The ,T missaries of Adim Beg Khan siw thc-ir oppoitnnity, and 
began to take possession fir themselves cf the Province, which they 
had been encaged to protect. Their numbers were reinforced 
bv their relvticins from the neighbouring ll.stri.ts, and no sonnet 
was it four 1 how protP’llc' a mho w ,s th'.t ef a marauder, how 
soon a single Chief cf enterprise* could coll;- t round him a partv 
of horsemen and convert himself into an independent Prince, 
and his feilleAVe-rs into 1 a. le J proprie'ers. than the ploughshare was 
converted irti the sword hv cverv lit rgrunltin’ist, each village 
sent forth its e\tiibmint e>f Itrdv vouths to carve out for them- 
selves a re spc. table f i-riiit"'. ind to yv out old stores with their 
ancient oppressors Tims it cine to pass that in a few Tears the 
Delhi Mcaiir,bv became a shadowy anil inptv name, while the 
solid and substantial advantages of power ind weilth passed into 
the hands cf the Iwcst class m the scale of civilization, the hardy 
hut ignorant culnvetor of the soil. 

These were fine times for those, who were gifted with the 
sterling gifts of a resolute spirit anil a stalwart frame. No accom- 
plishments cf the mind, no cultivated talents no boasted descent of 
an illustrious ancestry, were required ti constitute tins new and self- 
formed Aristocracy. Enterprise and success made the Chieftain 
As large a tract of country as the walls of his Fort could oieiawe, 
and his dependent horsemen could overrun, were the limits of lus 
dominion : his code of policy embraced the ready gatlieung in of 
his harvest : his only allies were those, whom mutual advantage 
bound to him : his only law was his sword 
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Such a state of tilings could neither long continue, nor was it 
witlun the hounds of human probability, that principalities so easily 
won would be so easily preserved In the annals of the time we 
read of feuds and forays, of Chieftain swallowing up Chieftain, of 
the hardy Jat but yesterday behind the plough, and to-day the lord 
of tei ntoi v and castles and to-morrow again a househss outcast. 
Some few Hindu and Mahometan Officials of the old logmic had by 
the aid of stiong walls to then towns and foits, and by the i c solute - 
ness of a small band of their own faith, managed to insist the 
desultory lncuwons of the new mvadeis Some few puicliased 
peace by the cession of half then possessions, or the tribute of half 
the Revenue, and the Rajput Raja of the Hills mailed himself of 
the confusion to take po-cj-ion of Histnets in the plains but there 
was no certain possession, no son could leckon upon succeeding 
without a straggle to the inheritance of his fatlici . few even died 
in the possession of those lands, which they had themselves won 
"When the i-tioiig arm became paialysed, the old man saw himself 
ousted from the castle, which had been the tiophy of his youth, and 
in which he had lot tied it m manhood 

For foity ycais this state of things lasted, a dieary time for the 
qiuct and peace-sccking inhabitants of the country, an interval 
without the semblance of law, is hen stiong walls alone piotectcd 
the wealth of the tiadcr, and the ploughman tilled his fields with 
anus in his hands buttles weie fought foi ullage boundaries, the 
blood of man was shed in retaliation of plundcied cattle That 
such a state of things lasted so long, can only be accounted for by 
the ciicumstance of the absence of any individual, who, by uniting 
political ci aft to valoui, could combine these hetciogcneous materials 
and establish upon then rums an Empiie 

The time aim ed and the man In one of the smallest of the 
tubes, into nlucli the Sikhs had divided themselves, with hut few 
peisonal iccoinmcndatious, hut endowed with akeen and true mental 
intelligence, a ciaft passing all sifting, and the magic power of in- 
fluencing all, with uliom he came into contact, Ranji't Smgh con- 
solidated under himself the shatteied fragments of Empire For 
the term of lus own days he ruled with success, and but for the 
mtcivention of anotliei and a stiongerPowei, which he alone of his 
nation lightly appicciated, and prudently succumbed to, would have 
spread las iule o\ei the Keith of Hindustan, and established a new 
Hindu Monaichy fiom the Indus to the (ranges 

His pov, ci fell with him his successors had not the ability or 
the fortune of then piedeccssor, for Ins system was rotten at the 
core. To outwaul appearance lus kingdom was wide and consoli- 
dated, hut theie wue neither the ties of nationality, nor leligion, 
nor interest, to cement what his peisonal ability and snccess alone 
had brought together The paraphernalia of power, and the osten- 
tation of ruling, tho splendour of his palaces and letmue, and the 
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magnitude and fame of his armies, gave his rule the semblance of 
strength . the administration, though composed of various faiths, 
bore the garb of nationality the Army, though a laigo proportion 
were natives of Hindustan, and subjects of a foreign state, bore the 
name of the Khalsa, and deliberated as a great patriot confederation. 
But the secret springs of the stiength of a nation, and a Government, 
did not exist the army molted away, as the snow in the spring, 
the kingdom of the Sikhs, who in then haughtiness had fancied 
themselves the salt of the eaith, was dismembered, and divided 
between the British Government and the King of Kashmir *■ 

At the time of the fiist treaty cntcied into by the British power 
with Ran] it Singh 111 1806, when Lout Lake with his handful of 
veterans chased the discomfited Holkar acioss the Rivci Beas, and 
held with a comparatively small anny the fionticr, which we now 
hold with six times the foice, Ran] it Singh possessed not an acre 
in this District, and it was on the boundmy of the Sikh-land, in 
which he and Fateh Singh weio snpieme, that the fiist compact of 
amity and friendship was concluded It was within the subsequent 
forty years betwixt January, 1806, when Loid Lake crossed the 
Satlaj at Ludiana, to Febiuary, 1846, when Brigadier 'Wheeler 
marched fiom the same place to Jalandhai, that the Province was 
conquered, and managed by Ran jit Singh and his succcssois. For 
the three years subsequent to Loid Lake’s letiroment, the cupidity 
of Ran] it Singh was excited by the richness and defenceless state 
of the plains betwixt the Jarnna and the Satlaj, and his lcligious 
vanity was flatten'd by the possibility of extending his lule to the 
Ganges, these hopes weio ciushcd m 1809 by the foiwaid policy 
of Lord Minto, by the negotiations of Metcalfe, and the military 
demonstration of Ochteilony But no sooner had this crafty 
politician satisfied himself, that there was no feai of further inter- 
ference on the side of Hindustan, no sooner had he reconciled 

* The position of the individual known 111 England as Maliirhja Dhulip Singh 
is not fully understood I know him as a boj , vv hen he had been placed on the 
throne of Lahore In mutinous sokhcis, who had killed his piodecossor He had 
no claim whatever to that dignity, for he was only the supposititious child of 
Eanj it Singh When that Monaieli was m exheme old age, and deprived of the 
use of one side of his body, one of the Chiefs ollercd him Ins daughtei Jundan in 
marriage he had already a laige numbei of wives and concubines the old King 
laughed, and sent the gul lus shield and spear, and that w as their only relation. 
He laughed hcaitily, when ho was told that a son was born , the actual father of 
the child, a common carpet-svv eepci , was well known The mother is desenbed 
by Sir Horbcit Edwardes as the Mcssalina of the l’anjib She and her lower 
Bija Lai Singh, brought on the final catastropho of hei country 

When the 1 ’ani ab vv as annexed, a handsome pension was assigned to little Dhulip 
Singh, and the Koh-i-Nfir, which I saw for the hist time fastened on his little 
arm, was taken away, and sent to tho Queen of England The boy wont to 
England, became a Christian, niarned a teacher m one of the American Missionary 
Schools at Cairo, and has now left England, and, if report be true, ceased to be a 
Christian Ills name is entnely forgotten in the Panjib. 
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himself to the armed intervention, which had pi escribed the River 
Satlaj as his limits, than he set himself vigorously to work to bring 
under his immediate control the Pi ounces, the privilege of confis- 
cating which had been conceded to him No ties of relationship 
saved the estates of his maternal uncles and his step-mother no 
claim of friendship aveited the evil from his turban-bi other, once 
his equal and ally • year after year the feast of Dusserah found 
Kan] it piepanng foi an expedition of plunder and annexation, and 
the death of each Chieftain of the old school was the signal of the 
attachment of his tcmtoiics, and the confiscation of his wealth, till 
one by one all the funnel possessors were annihilated, or induced 
to insignificance At the close of twenty ycais the heads of the 
thieo most powerful families lcmammg in the District fled piecipi- 
tately acioss the Satlaj, piefenmg independence in the small 
estates, which they possessed m the Tcmtoiics protected by Great 
Britain, to the uncertain enjoyment of then extensive patrimonies 
under the daily increasing exactions of their unprincipled neigh- 
bour. 

Thus it full out, that Ranjit Smgh became the undisputed loid 
of the Jalandhar Doab But it must not be supposed, that the 
whole ltevcnucs of this fertile piovmce found their way to his 
treasury a laigc poition of the country was still left in the 
possession of the less powciful of the old Sikh Chiefs, who had 
wisely bent to the storm a proportion was conceded for the 
subsistence of the descendants of those, who had been summarily 
ejected, Itanjit Smgh being too politic to cxaspeiatc a laige piopor- 
tion was le-distnbuted as a fief to the nnlitaiy followois, who had 
assisted ui the conquest, and who foimed the new Anstociacy , and 
a still laigei pioportion became the prize of intriguing pnests, or 
was disposed of in leligious giants to the shimcs, or gencially for 
the maintenance of the piofessors of the Sikh Sect of the Hindu 
lteligion Like the majonty of unpimciplcd plundereis, Banjit 
Smgh was pic-ennnently superstitious, and his leligious advisers 
weie forwaid in assuring him, that the icadiest and most certain 
method of atoning foi past offences was by ennehmg the shimcs of 
his leligion with some portion of the ill-gotten spoils 

Such small lemnant of teintoiy as lemained after the extensive 
appropnation foi religious and secular purposes, was committed to 
the tender mcicies of flic f aimers Having entered into engage- 
ments for the pavment of a certain amount of ic venue, he was 
vested with supieme fiscal and judicial power, with uncontrolled 
privileges of imprisonment, and lack-ient, his oiders being without 
appeal, and Ins piocesscs most summary So long as the fixed 
instalment was paid m, so long as the lloyal ear was not pestered 
with too impel tmont, and too flagrant, complaints, so long as well- 
timed douccuis kept friendly the possessor of the Royal ear, so 
long as no higher bid was made for the farm, so long was the term 
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of the contract Ho consideration for the good of the people, no 
thought of the lmpiovcmcut of the Distucts, no principles of 
Justice, Polity, or Humanity, were allowed to interfere, or were 
supposed to hear on the question 

Armed with such awful and irresponsible power, surrounded by 
a hungry train of needy relations and dependents, conscious that 
his time was short, that the bargain had been driven hard, and that 
its fulfilment would ho exacted, himself of low origin, and unpre- 
pared hy education foi lus duties, can it he a matter of surprise 
that the power should have been used by the Farmer foi his own 
advantage, that all dictates of conscience, all lights of property, all 
respect for things sacied, should have been laid aside, and that his 
sole object should have been the gathenng in of wealth, the convert- 
ing of his ill-gotten ti casinos into ingots of gold, and the disposing 
of them so as to elude the giasp of his successor, who, he knew too 
well, would airivc aimed with the powci of confiscation and imprison- 
ment ? The change of Fauna was always hei aided by the arrival 
of his successor with a sufficient force, genoially accompanied by a 
short siege in one of the Distnct-strongholds, and ended in a 
summary attachment of all available assets of the ex-Govemor, 
a scaich in the Female apartments for gold and silver ornaments, 
and a maltreatment, supposed or leal, of lus women. The re- 
ceiving charge of the new Fanner was signalized by the expulsion 
of evciy subouhnate emploved by his piedcccssor, a general re- 
sumption of all giants of land made by his oidcrs, and a general 
crusade against all his lelations The same stoiy then followed, 
the chapter ended with the same pcroiation tho confiscator of 
yesterday underwent the same ordeal of his misdoings • private 
revenge, malice, and all the evil passions, which had been en- 
gendered by the shoit tyranny, found then vent m the established 
finale 

The last, and perhaps woist, of these Piovmcial Governors was 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din, whose name late events have made familiar 
to the most casual of readcis The history of lus family is a fair 
sample of the chcqueied life of adventuiers 111 the East. Some 
fifty years ago all the adult male membeis of his house were 
extinguished 111 a feud at Kirtarpur One solitary representa- 
tive of the family had lemaincd at home to perpetuate the hue 
of these second Fabu, and lus children 111 the memory of man sold 
shoes, and obtained their lmng hy humble employments in the 
town, in which his giandsou 1 tiled with the power of a Monarch; 
and to his gieat-giandson was icscivcd the honour of contendmg 
in arms for tho vale of Kashmir with the whole power of British 
India. Twice was the faun of the Jalandhar Provinces made over 
to the tender mcicies of this family. The first time ended in the 
ensuing year m summary confiscation and expulsion. During, how- 
ever, the unsettled times, which succeeded the death of Ran] it 
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Singh, the footing, -which had been lost, -was again recovered, the 
emptied coffers -were again refilled for the space of six years the 
-whole country was in the undistuibcd possession of these Philis- 
tines, whose hosts appeared numbeilcss, and eveiytlung valuable, 
good, or costly, was finding its way into then hands ; while, owmg 
to the absence of all efficient contiol at Lalioic, they were enabled 
to delay the payment of the Government instalments, and render 
no accounts of their stewaidslnp But then lease expired with the 
Tieatv, by which this District was ceded to England, and, 
though for a short time they clung fondly to the idea, that it 
might possibly be continued to them, they soon sunk down to the 
level of pnvate citizens, and would have been allowed to enjoy 
their wealth in peace, had not the fatality, attending upon ill-gotten 
gams, involved them in collision with the Bntidi powei in Kaslimfi,* 
which has ended in a manner much to be lamented by themselves. 

Under such a system as the one described, any attempt at good 
Government must have been impossible there was neither the 
will, the powei, nor the material for the establishment of Civil 
Justice, and the peculiar natuie of the tenures of land, and the 
relation borne by parties to the Supiemc Government of Lahore, 
would have lcudcied any attempt of the best mtcntioncd abortive. 
Large tiacts of country mtei-pei-cd m various duections wcie held 
by powciful absentee Siidais, oi influential Priests, w ho looked on 
the Local Govemoi as their equal, and permitted no uitcrfeicnco 
within the limits of their fiefs, m the boundancs of which they 
affected a sii tual mdependeme each of these had his nmy of 
retaineis, his aitillciy and castles, piepaicd to take up any quanels 
either immediately, or incidentally affecting tlieir mastci’s interests : 
the hacking of crime was thus icndeied impracticable, and all 
administiation of civil justice 1 endued impossible General im- 
provement, such as the construction of roach, the protection of 
meichants, and the otliei numerous eaics of an enlightened Govern- 
ment, never enteied the ideas of Euleis, who looked upon the soil 
meicly as a mine, whence then lioanls wcie to be amassed, and the 
people as the instruments of production 

That the country flourished, that the population increased, must 
be attributed to the sturdy and independent ehaiacter of the 
cultivators of the soil, who, waging one continual war with their 
supenois, have m the long mil held their ground, and by dint 
of their numbers, and the permanency of occupation, come off 
victorious. The natuial fertility of the soil was such, as few 
districts in Hindustan can exceed, and the position of the country 
at the time of British occupation presents fair ground for some 
sort of argument either that m practice the state of things above 

• I received an order late one night to attach all their houses and tlieir 
property, and confiscate them to the State, against nhich they had rebelled 
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described is not injunous to tho people, or that the prosperity olj 
the pioducmg classes is not affected by Social and Political in- 
stitutions 

The resemblance, however, of the mutual relations of the Ruler, 
the Mobility and tho people m those Provinces to that of Euiope in 
the middle ages under tho Feudal system must occui to anybody, 
who is acquainted with the liistoiy of those times, and who has 
read Hallam’s Middle Ae.es Wo have heie the supenor Lord, 
or Suzeiam, holding dnect of the Ciown on tenure of sernce m 
war, and attendance on da vs of ceiemony with an appointed force 
under him aic tho diffcient giados of vassals, the subinfeudation of 
fiefs, the smaller chief holding of his supcnoi Loid upon terms of 
service, liar-hoi, more binding, but of tho same land as those, which 
bound the holder in chief to the Crown Power has the same 
effect upon the human mind in all climes, but the leading feudal 
principles seem to have insensibly developed themselves in the 
same form in the distant countuos of Euiope and Asia The weak 
must yield to the stiong, and as the fiee tenuio m Chivalry, by 
continued exactions of tho Ciown and Supcnoi Raions, degenerated 
gmdually, but eeitamly, m England into tho most odious and 
oppiessivo of tenuics, till in tho days of Cliailes I thev could no 
longer bo tolciatod, and weie abolished by his soil at the Restor- 
ation , so tho easy teniuo of sen ice, upon which the fiefs were held 
by the Sikh Chiefs, became irksome under Ran] it Singh, and has 
eventually swallowed up no.nlvtho whole under the uncompiomismg 
system of Bntisli Rule The pages of Blnckstonc, in his chapter on 
tenuics m Clm.iliv, may apply with equal foico to these tenures 
Aids “aic a natmal incident of feudal holdings, and none more 
“ natuial, than that of a fiiie of motet y ” nothing moie simple than 
for the Sn/ciam to step m dm mg the confusion incidental on the 
death of his vassal, and wimg a handsome price from his widow 
and oiphan tho maniago of the Chief, or his sons, piesented 
anothci plausible pictext foi exaction under the gnib of a piesent : 
tho absorption of c -dates of childless Chiefs, the confiscation of 
those of rebellious Chiefs, tho annexation of defenceless ones, and 
the aibitiaiy management of the estates of rninois to tho advantage 
of the self -constituted guaidinn ncio opportunities, winch were 
gicedily made available by both ITmdu and Eoiman 

In another paituular tho Sikh chief lesemblcd his Euiopean 
piototype the hand of man may be stiong, hut in pioportion 
as the phj-sical tinunplis over tho intellectual faculties, so do 
supeistition and bigotiy establish then empnc The piofessional 
plundcicr is mvanahly a devout Religionist with his hands 
steeped with the blood of the slnugliteied victims, ho heaps the 
sin me of his far ounte Paint, or Enmity, and feels confident, that 
if ho has not fully atoned for the deed, he has at least made the 

n ulnrpr in Tiiq primp thprp nrp nlwsvs fn Tip •fnnnrl -nmltrpq 
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lin the garb of Priests ready to stare in the devotional offerings of 

.'plunder, and to mutter benedictions for the benefit of the robber. 
No scruple seems to have suggested itself as to the impurity of the 
offering arising fiom the sin of the donor, no connexion appeared 
to these holy men to have existed between the spirit of the Devotee 
and the advantage to bo gained by the gift it was sufficient, that 
the off ei mg was costlv, and it matteicd not that the tabernacle 
was eonsti lifted fiom the plunder of the Egyptian In this way 
m Papal Europe sprung into existence many of tlio Abbeys and 
Monasteries on this account Monkish Chronicles handed down in 
rapturous terms of applause the biave robber knight, who sacked 
flourishing towns, plundcicd the highway, put thousands of inno- 
cent people to the swoid, and founded a convent of monks to eat 
venison and drink bui gundy, and pi ay at their leisure for the soul 
of the founder Matteis weie managed much in the same manner 
in the Panjab The liruption of the Sikhs was in a gieat 
measure a ichgious movement, and, when the spoil was divided, 
there was no lack of hungiy spmtual ad\ isoro to leceivc some 
portion of the bounty of then lgnoiant di-uplcs Those were the 
Dcdi and the Sodhi, the descendants of the Guni, and the numerous 
fanatical piofc-ssors of the Beligion, all of whom lcccived rich 
offerings, which they held fieo of service, liable to no lcsumption, 
to descend to thou chilchcn’s cluldien ltanjft Singh, as he was 
of all jilundeiers tlio most unsciupulous, so of all lie was the most 
devout, and m his time tlio piofewns of his Religion tasted deep 
enough of the fat thmgs of the earth, and the floshpots of Egypt, 
to piay for the success of this most successful of plmuleiers, and 
the most lavish bestowei of favoui on idle mendicants 

In the domestic habits and manner of living of the Sikh chief, 
there is much to lemmd us of the talcs of tlio feudal Chieftain, who 
held his state in his castellated mansion, and loided it binvely 
over lus neighboius and his scivants I have often visited the 
Sikh Chieftain in lus estate, and found much, that spoke of affluence 
and rude comfort, and little of civilization 01 improvement Through 
fields piomismg abundant haivcsts, I found my way to the en- 
trenched foit, which was at once the titlo-dced of the estate, the 
asylum of tlio family, and the stoiehouso of tlio plunder I was 
met by the Singh himself on the chaw budge, a vcneiable figure, 
with a beaid, of which Abialiam or any of tlio twelve Patnaichs 
might have been proud by his side were his sons and his sons’ 
sons, and a train of followcis, a patiiaiclml gioup, from the centre 
of which the old man would make lus offciings of sweets and 
rupees, and would wondei, why they wcio not accepted He showed 
me over his fort, winch exhibited on all sides signs of rural 
abundance, and, albeit it cannot be concealed, that the so-called 
fort was once a Mosque or Mahometan tomb, the unabashed Sikh 
felt no qualm m displaying it from the highest pomt of the fort 
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he showed me not only the villages, of which he was still m posses- 
sion, but with an upbraiding tone he pointed out those, which 
Kan] it Singh accoiding to him most unjustly seized, forgettmg 
that his own father, whose white cenotaph appeared m the neigh- 
bouring gaiden, had himself appiopriated these villages from the 
Mahometan Killer, and that Kan] it Singh’s right was at least as 
good as Ins But this the old man could not or would not compre- 
hend , he remonstiated with mo at the dismantling of his fort, and 
the taidmess of the landowncis in the payment of their dues, now 
that he had no longer power to impiison and to torture . and all 
this with so much good humour, that I could not be angry with 
him, and with the air of a man, who had been deeply injured, 
complaining of the depuration of an established light, while in fact 
lie was the son of a highwayman, who would have not the least 
sciuplo to enrich himself at the expense of his neighbour, Bhould 
opportunity offer or powerful friends piotect him 

The Sikh Chief is dead to the voice of honour, shame, or affection, 
as long as his own interests are affected, ideas of justice he has 
none, except that the stiongest has a right to appropriate, and that 
it is the pnvilege of the weakest to submit • 

For why, because the good old rule, 

Sullicctb lnm, the simple plan, 

That the) should take, who have the power, 

And they should keep, who can 

Dissensions with his wives, 01 his biothers, occupy his youth and 
manhood, and 111 Ins old age, he is obliged to divide his property 
among his own sons, who take vengeance upon him for Ins conduct 
to his own fathci his hand has boon against all, and tbo hands of 
all have been against bim, and it is only by tbe number of his 
family, lus lured menials, his ditch, and walls, that he has held his 
own and been able to collect the flints of the eaith in the season of 
liaivest it is only by foice of arms and by bloodshed, that he has 
been enabled to maintain the boundaries of his own villages, and it 
was no unusual sight to see foits elected within musket-shot of each 
othei to maintain a disputed boundaiy 

Were no others but themselves affected bv this unsettled state of 
things, it would he coinpul atively a matter of indifference, if these 
fiefs were estates in the English sense of the woul, cultivated by the 
owner’s tenants or scivants so long as then lawlessness did not 
extend beyond their own boundaiy, tbc woild at laige would be 
unaffected within the limits of lus own jungle the wild beast may 
be allowed bis pleasure, lus lavages aie confined to himself, and 
those of his own kind But in estimating the injurious effect of 
the state of things, it must bo borne m mind, that these fiefs com- 
piohendcd only the share of the pioducc, which immemorial usage 
has vested in the hands of Government as the piotector of the soil, 
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■which had boon foimerly expended m the maintenance of the Im- 
penal Court of Dchli, the pay of the Civil and Military Establish- 
ment, and the expenses of the Empne, hut was no w misappropriated 
by these Jat freehooteis for the nteo«-aiies of their own unprofitable 
existence In each milage of these fiefs existed the undoubted village 
proprietors, a numcious and indu«tuous race, who have manfully 
stood up, but with v aiymg success, foi their lights against the Sikh 
upstart and his hiulmas Year alteryeai was renew cd the struggle 
between these heicdit.uy cnenue- about tlio division of the crops, 
bloodshed constantly, ficice contention-, rnipiisonment and maltreat- 
ment always ucioinpanvuig the glad period of the npomng harvest. 
Here end- the siiuilaut} between the Euiopean and Asiatic feudal 
system in Euiope the whole estate was possessed by the feudal 
loid, who tilled it by his own seivants and villains, and of which 
he was the propmtui in India the land is the piopeitv of others, 
it is the share only, which is the picscnptive right of Government 
for the purpose oi enfoiung older and lulc, that is thus misappro- 
priated 

In considering the subject of assignments of Land-Revenue, under 
whatever name they aic known, and m whatever foim they appear, 
it should always be home m mind that they aie yutunl deductions 
fiom that poition of the pioducc of the soil known by the name of 
Revenue, and the pio'cuptivc right of the Ruling Power foi the sole 
pm pose of maintaining good oidd, and the othoi sun cd functions, 
which accouhng to the organization of Society aic vested m the 
hands of the Ruler Undu no pit fence, and foi no other purpose, 
can the light to exact any pioportion of the piodnco of the soil 
fiom the admitted piopnetoi lie defended, for no otlin purpose 
would it he permitted in a lice State, where the Revenue-payer has 
a voice m the di -pu-.il of the taxes levied fiom his estate Standing 
in this position, the s^tem of alienation of the snutc’ of public 
Revenue pieyious to then collection is as unwanantnble, and as 
haielly justified, as the nnd-appiopnation, 01 lavish expenditure of 
the funds m the public Tieasiiry Eveiy sixpence that passes to 
other than public puiposes, whether in the shape of land hoc from 
assessment 01 jmments after lcccipt, is an espial injniy to the 
State , and as to the State, so to good Gov eminent and the common 
weal Rut the piovision of lelatives, dependents, and supporters, 
is a weakness, to which all Rulers m all (limes have been subject. 
In England, wlun the alienation of the mval domains was pro- 
lulutccl bv Pailiament, loyal piofligary found ample piovision for 
the maintenance of its nustrcs-cs, its courtiers, and parasites in. 
pensions and sincciues, till the days that the pound, shilling, and 
pence view taken of the mattci bv the new school of fiiiaiicieis, 
cleared the Augean stables In India the Revenues of Native 
Administration have been for ages fntteiod away m assignments, 
and religious grants, to the detriment of justice and good order, and 
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leading gcneially to tlie insolvency and destruction of the Dynasty. 
The continuation of such grants can be in no way incumbent oven 
upon an lieicditaiy successoi , and if so, what shall be said of the 
giants made by local ltuleis, whose ephemcial connection gcneially 
ended in then own catastiopbc, who weie unable to preserve their 
on n ? And, if such is the tenuic upon actual grants, what 
light can lemam to the delibeiate plundeieis and appiopnators of 
the soui ces of public levenue diti mg a season of convulsion? Such 
howcvci is the Sikh Sndui , his nglit is founded on no grant, he 
is the son of a successful ficebootei, who ousted and peiliaps 
slew the subordinate of the foimer Governor, and he has as much 
claim to the Government sliaie of the pioducc, as the High- 
lander may have to the excise duties of a country, of which 
his giandfathei may have in foimei davs lobbed the Provincial 
Ticasuiy. The Government of India have taken this view, hut its 
clemency has pi cnndcd foi the gradual, and not immediate extinction 
of the class, and the lien of the Sikh upon the soil will lapse with 
the death of the childien of the piesent incumbent "We trust that 
the same policy may be giadually extended to British India, 
towaids which oui lelations aie moic complicated, hut to which the 
giand pnneiple should still extend, that the Soveieign’s share of 
the rent should be appiopnated only by those, who are capable as 
well as willing to dischaigc the duties of the Governor 

We have no sympathy with a Ituler unable to discharge the 
duties of his high station, with a Sovereign rejected by Ins subjects. 
In the woids of a modem vv liter “ Sceptres weie committed, and 
“ Govcmois weie instituted foi public piotcction and public happi- 
“ncss, not certainly foi the benefit of ltulois, 01 the security of 
“paiticular Dynasties Ao picjudice has less in its favour, and 
“none has been moic fatal to the peace of mankind, than that 
“ which lcguids a nation of subjects as a family’s pnvate mhen- 
“tance. Foi, as this opinion induces lcigning punces and their 
“courtieis to look on the people as made only to obey them, so 
“ when the tide of events lias swept them fiom their thiones, it 
“ begets a stiong hope for lcstoiution, a sense of injury and lmpre- 
“scnpliblc mbits, which give the show of justice to flesh dis- 
“tiubanccs of public oidci, and rebellions against established 
“ autlioiity ” 

It behoves all those, who aie concerned m the future Adminis- 
tiation of India to consider well these woids, and to remember well, 
that the people aie the st length of the couutiy, that it is apart 
from duty as well as policy to uphold those, whose capability to 
rule with advantage to their subjects is gone, tlie spawn of the 
moment, who would have been swept away long since, but for the 
fortuitous mteifcicnce of oui Power, who aie dioncs for good, but 
can be wasps for evil, who are incapable of giving assistance, as 
many a war has fully shown, but aie capable of annoying, and who 
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-without one quality to recommend tliem, are freed from the restraint 
of all lair, and aie allowed to fatten on the le venue alienated from 
the Government, which has the protecting of all. 

My remarks apply to measures and not to men, and what I now 
write is not foi the empty laudation of individuals, but some 
account ot the measuies adopted for bunging this Province under 
the system of the British Government is ncccssaiy to conclude the 
histoiy of the countiy By the treaty of Maieli, 1846, the whole of 
the Jalandhar Deal), both hill and plain, and without loservation, w as 
ceded to Gieat Britain A Cominissionei and Assistants'' weie ap- 
pointed to go into the land and settle it, build up the form of justice, 
wheic it formeily did not exist, smooth down asperities, and con- 
ciliate affections, settle levenuc, and punish enme, lcport upon fiefs, 
and assign land for military cantonments, and all this, m the month 
of April, in a houseless country 'When once the machinery is set 
a-gomg, it lequues but system, judgment, and leaulanty to cany 
on the details of Civil Government, but m a newly-ceded Piovmcc, 
wc had to acute wheic nothing pieviously existed, to collect together 
the heteiogeneous components, to meet the thousand and one calls 
upon time and lcsouices To those, who are inclined to under- 
estimate the laborious duties of Offheis thus cmplovcd, wc recom- 
mend that then judgment be suspended, till pei-onal expoiieneo 
has enabled them to form an opinion 

Much has been done within the last two vears, though much still 
remains undone A light assessment of the Bcvcnue of the countiy 
is a blessing, winch has been Middy appi eciated, and the benefit of 
which will not jieiisli with the term of the eontiact Peace has 
been lestoied to the boidcis of a countiy, which never knew a 
season pass without a foiay and bloodshed , the bounchuies of cv eiy 
village have been permanently demaicated, and all cause for futuio 
contention on that head removed Stiaiglit and wide lines of roads 
lead m every dnection fiom river to nvci, and the abolition of all 
restraint on tiade, the security of piopcrty and poison, and the 
opening wide the means of communication, have giv cn new life to 
commerce Towns are being le-built, and, as the den of the robber 
and the lawless is cleared away, the icst-liouse for the tiaveller and 
the residence of peaceful men spring up m the plum. All forts and 
defensible places, capable of lesistmg the police, saving such as are 
required for the me of Government, have been dismantled, and 
their materials sold into the hands of the agriculturist for the con- 
struction of gianancs and wells , vcnlv, and m deed, the swoid has 
been turned into the ploughshare, and the spear into the piunmg- 
hook. The plundering Sikh has quietly returned to his patrimonial 
acres, and the common report has gone forth trumpet-toned into 

* The Commissioner was John Lord Lawrence. The Assistants were Kobert 
Cost, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and Edward Lake. 
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every village, into every corner of tlie country, that the doors of 
Justice are open to all, that, as none arc so high, hut that they 
must bend their head to it, so none are so low, hut they may crawl 
to its thieshold Crime against the person or property scarcely 
exists, and the state of the internal peace of this newly-conquered 
Piovince might mc with that of any m India The thunders of our 
artillery at Sohiaon still ling too loudly m the ears of the popula- 
tion, and peisonal fear of then Rulcis, who have destroyed the 
Khalsa, is still sufficient to detei fiom plunder and lobbory, while 
the Euiopcan sj stein of Cmninal Justice has not been sufficiently 
long established to allow of the mtioduction of the social ait of 
potty laiceny, which flouiislics so plentifully under its auspices 
Widow-buinmg and female infanticide, if not entirely suppiessed, 
are at least known and admitted to be offences against God and man, 
which will assuiedly be punished, and no supposed custom of family 
or pieccpt of Religion will he admitted m defence of an action, 
which is in itself a hi each of the fiist gicat principles of our nature. 

oi have the nnnoi arts of peace been foigotton Schools for the 
instruction of the mind, and public hospitals foi the cuie of bodily 
ailments, have been established by the libel ality of Government in 
both of the gicat towns, as nuclei fiom which 111 due time we trust, 
that the healing pnnciple of both may spiead over the whole 
countiy, and bo mailable to the pooiest inhabitants. 

In matteis of Religion, the policy of Government has been maiked 
with libciality and stiaightfom aidncss and fieedom to all to pro- 
fess then on 11 faith, to n 01 ship the Deity m the way m which it 
sccmeth best to them, has been pioclmmed Alter a violent suspen- 
sion of fifty yeais, the outwaid ceiemonies of the Mahometan 
Religion aie openly piofessc d, and any mteidiction upon the slaughter 
of kmc, which might lia\e picnously existed, has been lemoved, 
at the same time the taxes upon the Hindu shinies have been 
remitted, and all connection of Government with either faith dis- 
seveicd, a Protestant mission has been established , and the princi- 
ples of toleiation, which aie extended to all, aie demanded and 
enforced from all 

The treatment of the numerous claimants of the bounty of the 
Supicmo Government, the assignees of the Land Revenue, and the 
othei religious and secular dependents of the former Rulers has 
been just, and yet tompeicd with mcicy That a moiety of the 
Revenue of the countiy could be pci nutted to remain alienated m 
favour of the Priests and servants of a foreign power was out of 
the question , but that the right of each should be examined on its 
own merits, and that speedily, and that a number of mdividuals 
should not heedlessly bo depnved of the means of existence, was a 
subject worthy of the consideration of a gicat Government And 
although the lavish profligacy of the conupt Lahore Government 
for the last four years rendcicd laige resumptions necessary, and 
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the fond hopes of some idle sveophants and crafty Mendicants hare 
theieby been blasted, yet still the pum iplo, upon which the decisions 
of Government woie giounclcd, will he admitted hy all capable of 
giving; an opinion on the subject, to ho a 5 liheial as they aie 
unquestionably equitable Upon the same pnncrplc an unpalatahle 
hut ncecssai v lesson has been lead to the descendants of the 
original Khal'a, the sons of the lobhei chiefs, who pulled down the 
pillais of the Mahometan Bnjpiic, that they must lemam as peace- 
ftd subjects liable to the same rule as then neighbours, 01 not 
remain at all that the possession of Forts, Cannon and Tioops of 
armed men aie the pimlcges of Government alone and quite 
incompatible with the position of good subj'ccts The equally 
unpalatable lesson has been lead to them, and piactically incul- 
cated, that the pioducei of the ndi gifts of the soil has lights as 
well as the consumei, that the TYbi 1 <1 was not made foi an upstart 
anl l truant Aiistocucy, and that, undei a eentialmng and patei- 
nal Goa eminent, stiona to put down internal commotion, sliong to 
meet foieign incursions, while nil v ill he maintained in their 
just light', none will be allowed to tiench upon the lights of 
otheis 

Such are the leading pi o visions, which have hcen made for the 
welfaie of the people who have heen tiansfened to British rule, 
meaning hy the people the agriciiltiual and commcinal population, 
the smews of the stiength of a nation, and who ought to be the 
first caie of an enlightened Government In tlicir eyes, in tbeir 
unbought exclamations let the question of the popularity of the 
British Government be l (sail, and those, that leadtiulv, will find tint 
the rule of Great Biilam lias been lulled as a blessing, anil that, m 
spite of all its failings and shortcomings, it is still so esteemed \Vo 
care not for, we seek not the appiobation of, the mistociatical spawn, 
the sons of the fn c bootei s, who b.ive been sent back to their 
hereditary duties of the plough hy the opeiation of the new system 
As we seek not an opinion on the puuty of the Buti-h Parliament 
from the smcciuist, and Loiough-mongei, so wo ask not the good 
opinion of the Piounual Governor, who lias been lelieved of the 
chaise of Piounces, which he was utteily unable to manage to the 
advantage of the people, or the seditious Pucst, who lias been com- 
pelled to disgoigc tlic ilea enucs of the State, which lie liad mis- 
appropi lated The mcmoi y of foimer exactions is still ficsli in the 
recollection of all, tlic blessing of peace within the borders, and of 
protection fiom personal violence is one, that is fully estimated hy 
the geneiation, which has felt the mi»ciy of then absence, thoughlittle 
thought of, if not entuely foigotten by those, who never saw their 
fields hamed, who nevei wept ovci their plundcicd homestead But 
the rule of Gieat Britain conrevs lughci and moie positive hlessmgs, 
and we may feel confident, that the impartial administration of Justice, 
and the extension of the means of civilization, bunging plenty and 
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enlightenment in then tram, mill be appreciated as benefits by the 
clnldien’s childien of those mho tiembled at the distant echo of our 
artillery, long aftci the memoiv of the time of the Sikhs, and the 
eighty years of confusion subsequent to the upbieakmg of the 
Mahometan Empire have passed amay, 01 aie handed domn by grey 
bcaids as the annals of the past And the names of John Lamience 
and his faithful follomoia ni the noble but aiduous and mighty 
woik of bunging oidei and haimony out of the chaos of anarchy, 
mlnch has insulted fiom the despotism and misiule of unnumbered 
ages, mill be ensliiincd m the meinones of a giateful posterity. 

IIosHiAitrLR in sun Panj'ui, 1S47, 


I miotc the above 111 1847, just foity years ago, and to the best 
of my knomledgc have novel lead it since as I read it nom, the 
green fields and luxunant Mango-giovcs of my beautiful District, 
Hoshyarpur, my fiist cliaige, rise up in ray niomoiy, and all my 
old friends seem moving aiound me, although, v ithout doubt, with 
raie exceptions, all those, with mhom I then bold eonveiso, have 
long ago been consumed on the funeral pile, if Hindu, or put amay 
in tlioir nanom shallow giaves, if Mahometan Those mere the 
Patnaichal days of lintish Mule m India, when the solitary Distnct 
Officci dw clt alone among his people without guards, and by personal 
influence, a compound of lo\ e and fem , maintained Ins authonty, and, 
when the time came foi such a Itulei to leave Ins Distnct, tcais mere 
shed by both the Eulei and the people Thnigs arc changed nom, 
and me have enten d the legal penod the law is administered, but 
theie is scant sympathy betwixt the Rnlei and the people 

And the people ha\e changed In the Disti ict above desenbed 
no one had seen an Englishman befoie, and the people, with mhom 
the Rulci came into contact, \v eic Indians pule and simple, and the 
Chiefs and Cobles of that penod had no lainisli of a half civiliza- 
tion I have sat holding finndlv niteicouisc withPnests, mho had 
killed evciy one of tlnn female blood-relations for many gcneiations, 
and yet wcic a good kind of fellows, sociable and civil, and I have 
conveiseil with a gicat Soveicign, who allowed neither Prostitute, 
nor Post Office, noi Liquoi Shop, 1101 Butcher's Shop m his 
dominions, and could not see the sm of Ecmalc Infanticide, or the 
innocence of eating Beef 

Twenty yeais later, in 1 867 , 1 left India suddenly, under domestic 
affliction, losing Pension, and the piospect of high Office, and possible 
honours, and my last effoi t was to give my opmion whether the asser- 
tion mas collect which had been made by the picsent Prime Minister, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, in Parliament, that m the estimation of the 
Hatives, the English system of Government m India possessed no 
superiority ovci that of the native States 1 1 emarked that I had com- 
menced my career in 1 844, m the midst of native States, and had come 
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into contact with the decaying, hut not extinct, elements of Native 
Government I had travcised the whole of the Punjab m the flint 
year of annexation, including Kashmir, being on intimate terms 
with the Soveieign of that country At another period of my caicer 
I was well acquainted with the mdependent Chiefs of Bundlekand, 
and the subject of the respective nients and dements of Native 
Government had been constantly under my consideration 

I fieelv admitted the blots and blemishes of our Anglicized 
system, the ovei-centialisation, the influx of veiy inferior English- 
men, and the consequent paitial exclusion of Natives fiom oidinary 
posts, and the ci ushmg of all enthusiasm and talent by closing the 
higher ranks of Office against the Natives, v\ Inch was a Political 
necessity for holchng the country Having lived tluough the period 
of the gieat Sepoy Mutiny, I knew that the Empnc had been mam- 
tamed by the fact, that cv eiy important post was held by an English- 
man, who would die at his post, hut who could make no compromise 
with a lehel 

The hungiy class of Native Officials, who long for a lazy, easy- 
going life, such as that of a Member of a Native Council, 01 the 
petty ltulcr of a fatDi-tnct, would gieatly piefei the re-mtioduction 
of a Native State , hut 1 doubted v eiy much, whether the ownei and 
cultivate of land, ancl the better eommeicial and manufactuiing 
classes, would entertain the same piefeienee A feeling of Nationality 
might incline them in that dncctiou, but when it came to the point, 
they would chaw hack Sn Dmkui llao told me that, if the people 
of Agia vvcie annexed this ycai to a Nativo State, they would he 
sony for it two vcais hence The woist type of a British aflnmus- 
tiation is piefeiable to the best-govemed Native State The Bntish 
system will piobably nupiove, and at any late endure some little 
time the Nativ e system, if good for the moment by the accident of 
one good Itulei, oi able Pnmc Minister, will lelapsc m a few years 
to a woi=c state by the demise of the one, 01 the expulsion of the 
other 

In a Native State there is no distinction between the Legislative 
and the Executive-l’owci theio is no Legislating at all, no inviolate 
Courts of Justice little attempt at Education, no complete religious 
freedom no certain property in land, no enlightened eommeicial 
principles, not one of the cmlizecl elements of Civil Gov eminent. 
It is leported by the Political Agent of Central India, that in the 
large kingdom ruled over by Mahaiaja Holkai, theio is no written 
Code of law, and the dccices of Judicial Officcis aic rcvcised at 
pleasure by the Head of the Executive 

Smce the annexation of Oudh hunch cds of cultivators have flocked 
hack to their Native villages from the English Distucts, in which 
they had taken refuge This certainly suggests m some degree the 
estimation of a very minacious class of Natives 

Admitting that the highest stations under Government are closed 
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to Natives, it must be recollected that Government Service is not 
everything, that under British rule a career is open to the Morchant, 
the Manufacturer, the Lawyer, the Landed Proprietor, and the 
Contractor, and many other honourable and lucrative Professions 

If we cannot attempt to give India as good a Government a s 
lies within our power, wo had better take to our ships. Wha t 
would be said in Europe, if we allowed India to be governed on 
low principles, as a kind of “ culturc-cnterpnze,” such as the 
Butch maintain in Java "VVe must act up to our lights and the 
Genius of our Institutions I have heard the Penal Code abused, 
but, if wo are to have a Criminal Law at all, it is as well to have 
one based on sound principles and sot out with logical accuracy 

In Europe India and the British rule have become synonymous. 
Is nothing to be said in the cause of moiality when a comparison 
is made between the two systems 9 Those, who, during the last 
twenty years, have seen the Augnean stables of the Palaces of 
Belhi, Lahore, and Lucknow, emptied and exposed to pubhc gaze, 
may peihaps doubt as to the excellence of puic Native institutions. 
Let the Pension List of a newly-nnnoxed Pi ounce, such as the 
Punjab, be examined, and the varieties of licentious, adulterous, 
and incestuous connexions be considered, the issue of which have 
to be provided foi Let the trail left behind by an extinct Native 
State of courtezans, fiddlers, astrologois, priests, dancers, and still 
lower grades of infamy, bo examined In the last Census of these 
Provinces, two thousand eunuchs are reported , perhaps in the 
next decade, owing to the extinction of the palaces of Belhi and 
Lucknow, this wi etched class may cease to exist 

And it is m vain to say that Belhi and Lucknow are exception- 
ally bad , whcic all depends on the accident of one irresponsible 
Buler, and theie aie no lccognizcd principles, all may bo equally 
bad "When there is the happy accident of an honest and able 
minister, the fate of Binkur Eao and Salar Jung is always to be 
anticipated 

I do not, m conclusion, admit that, in the estimation of right- 
thinking Natives, or of Natives, who are able to form an opinion at 
all, theie can be a general well-gioundcd picfcioncc for a Native 
State of the ordinary type , nor do I think that, after admitting 
all our shortcomings, there can be any doubt as to the vast supe- 
riority of the British system, and I wnte this without any object 
but that of recording my opinion on the eve of leaving India for 
ever 

Another twenty years have passed away since I wrote this, 
and freed from all connection with India, and with nothmg to hope 
for from the authorities, who rule India, and still less to thank them 
for (as I served the State faithfully for a quarter of a century less 
by a few weeks, both in times of peace and times of war, and got 
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nothing, not even a Pension), I hare had my attention constantly 
fixed on the subject of oui duty to British India 1 visited the 
French Provinces in Algcna and Tunisia, and looked caicfully into 
their system I event down to the Caspian Sea to find out hoy ltussia 
managed her aliens m Tians-Caucasia, and I studied l>y cuieful 
reading her methods in her Provinces on the Oxus Twice have I 
carefully consideied the Tuikish system of domination on the spot 
at the interval of thiity ycais, m Constantmoplo, Palestine, and 
Egypt, recouhng my experiences in each case, which will be found 
in this volume 

I have had leisure to make myself bcttci acquainted with the 
whole of India than was possible, when wholly occupied in the 
affairs of one poition The lesult which I have anived at is that, in 
spite of all its faults, all its shortcommgs, all the selfish prejudices 
of the British inteilopcr, all the crude aspiiations of the Native 
Pseudo-Patnot, at no pcnod of her long histoiy has India had so 
sympathetic, so self-rc'-tiaincd, and so well-intentioned a Govern- 
ment under no other Euiopcan or Asiatic llulcr could the hard 
but necessaiy lessons of Law-abiding, lteligious Toleiation, Com- 
mercial Eieedom, Individual Liberty, and Impartial Justice be 
learnt, and, until that lesson lias been thoiouglily learnt, any scheme 
of Political Independence can be nothing hut a dream of Blood, 
Confusion, and Destruction of all lloial and Material l’rogiess 

London, 1887 

PS I subjoin cxtiacts from the last Ecpoits of Sir Lepel 
Griffin, Agent to the Yiceioy of Cential India, who lcceived his 
training under oui system m the Pan j' ah : 

“Gvvalioi and Indore are exactly those, 111 winch the rulers spend 
the least on admunstiation and most neglect all those lecjunements 
which we specially associate with progiess and civilization In Gwalior 
hardly an) thing is devoted to education, sanitation, or dispensaries, 
and theie is scaicely a metalled road in Gwalior teintoiy, which has 
not been directly constiucted by English euguieeis To maintain 
certain roads 111 Ins tenitones which the British Government considers 
essential for the commerce of the countiy and military lequiiements, 
the Mahaiajah gives an annual grant of 50,000 rupees, but this is 
practically less than we aie compelled to spend on repans on the single 
road from Agra to Indoie, which mostly passes within Gwalior temtory, 
and which was until the construction of the railway the pmicipal line 
of communication between Bombay and Northern India It is still a 
road of much military and commeicial importance, and having been 
freed of transit dues forms a chock on the exorbitant rates levied on 
through traffic by Gwalior and Indoie ” 

The section relating to Gwalior refers to still more senons 
matters : 

“ Those districts of His Highness Scindiah, that are under the direct 
, control of his officials, give little cause for trouble or complaint to the 
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Government, although the administration is lax and apathetic Those, 
however, which are given in Jaglr to his great courtiers are constant 
sources of anxiety Neglected by the grantees, who leside at the 
Capital, they are made over to rack-renting agents, who support their 
authouty by Afghan and Mekram mercenaries, who are the scourge of 
the country-side I have lately been able to deal a blow, which will be 
long felt in Malwa, at one of these e\ ll communities Damodar Panth, 
the agent of the Sirdar Appa Sahib Angria, one of the principal nobles 
of the Maharaja, has long been notorious for his open encouragement 
and support ol crime m ms master’s Jagir of Neon Having sufficient 
proof of Ins complicity in numerous oases of dacoity and robbery, I 
have, with the full consent of the Maliaiaja, caused his arrest, and he 
is now being tried on these seuous chaiges, while the bands of dacoits 
which had been allowed with impunity to plunder that part of Malwa, 
finding their shelter in Neon, aie being broken up In one seuous 
case in which the peojile of a Gwalior village on the Bhopdl border 
destroyed boundary-maiks and assaulted the Butish boundary officials, 
I have been compelled to impose a fine of 1000 rupees, as an example 
was urgently requned ” 

In the adjoining State of Indore the principal evil noted is the 
perversion or miscainagc of justice 

“ I have had dunug the past year to remonstrate with the Durbar 
on many occasions and m strong terms against actions, which appeared 
to me to have been taken against individuals unjustly and in defiance 
of the commonest principles of justice and equity Chief among these 
cases is a suit, which has been wilfully piotiacted for many months 
against opium-niei chants of high chai actor and position, on whom 
fanciful claims as indebted to the confiscated estate of an ancient 
minister of the Duibar have been made Against the procedure 
followed 111 this case I have had seveial times to piotest The judicial 
admimstiation of Indoie must bo held to be dotenoiatmg and not 
improving The loforms instituted by Sir Madhava Bao aie being 
gradually abandoned fiom motives of lutoo economy The separate 
disti ict judges appointed have been reduced, and judicial and executive 
functions haie again been entrusted to the chaige of oveiwoiked and 
incompetent Nazims It I am unable to say much that is good of the 
two gieat Mahratta States, included 111 Ceutial India, this is no matter 
for surprise In the llajpiit States, which abound in Central India, and 
which are rather oligaichical than automatic, theio is on the part of 
the chiefs a fai more kindly and unselfish attitude towards the brother- 
hood and the people generally than in a Maiatha State, the despotic 
egoism of which is fatal to all progress and civilization The ltuler 
considers the soil of the State as his own , the people aie his slaves ; 
the entire revenue is his pnvatc pocket money, to hoard, lavish, or 
waste, without any right of lemonstianoe or complaint on the pait of 
his subjects Tho disease of such goi ciumcnt is chionic and intolerable 
It is impossible that they can be other than evil, and it is a false and 
foolish policy to use towards them tho language ol false compliment 
and to pretend that they are other than metrievably bad, until a 
higher civilization and the example of the Butish Government shall 
have demonstrated that the rights of princes have no existence apart 
from the rights of the people ” 
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CHAPTER V. 

MODERN INDIGENOUS LITERATURE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

TTitdek the provisions of Act XXV. of 1867 (of British Incha) it was 
enacted that all hooks printed m India should be registered, and 
quarterly returns made to the Government by the eight subordinate 
Governments and Administrations Some of these find their way 
to English Libraries The interest of these returns is twofold, 
political and liteiary it is with the latter aspect alone that I 
propose to occupy myself 

British India picsents a phenomenon quite unparalleled in ancient 
or modem times a Pi ess entuely free (so long as no offence is 
committed against public morals or private charactei) m a country 
deprived of the smallest portion of political ficcdom, with the 
additional complication of multiplicity of religious beliefs and 
plurality of languages and written Characters An imperfectly 
educated people, entuely devoid of the critical faculty or the means 
of testing the tiuth of statements, swallow what they read, and the 
understanding of the reading portion of the community would be 
pretty well confused, if they took in even a small portion of the 
annual supply of printed matter 

The subjects may once for all be divided into 

I Biogiaphy. 

II Pic t ion (including Drama). 

III History, often connected with the foregoing. 

IV Linguistic knowledge, 

V. Law and general administration. 

VI Medicine 

VII. Poetry. 

VIII Philosophy. 

IX. Religion 

X Science 

XI Mathematics • 

XII Logic 

XIII Geography 

XIV Politics 

XV. Voyages and Travels. 

There is a very large proportion of very indifferent poetry of a 
bombastic, turgid, and namby-pamby style, such as a man of taste 
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would reject, and tinged occasionally with indecencies, which a man 
of delicacy would decline to read We believe that in the early 
literary stages of all nations poetry has preceded prose, and poetry 
of a jingling and monotonous character 

The works aie either original, or tianslations, or reprints they 
are punted or lithogiaphed cither at the expense of the State, 
private individuals, or speculatmg publishers at many different 
places, m editions of lanous sizes, but of fair execution, and at 
moderate puces such a thing as an iditwn de luxe is unkn own In 
some cases the books aie lllustiatcd by wood-cuts some books are 
bilingual, or even tulmgual 

I now pioceed to lenew each Piovmce separately 
The Punjab I have bcfoie me the catalogues of 1871 and 1872 
and a levicw on the foimei by the Directoi of Public Instruction 
The languages used are English, Peisian, Arabic, Sanskrit, and the 
Vernaculars of the Piovmce, Pashtu for the Trans-Indus Districts, 
old Panjabi 01 Guimukhi, Hindustani 01 Uidu, and Hindi This 
Piovmce extends from the River Indus to the Jumna, and comprises 
a population of nineteen millions, all m the enjoyment of an ancient 
Onental civilization, and piofewng the Mahometan faith of the 
two types, Shia and Rum, 01 the Hindu cult, with its Sikh variety, 
and (to a veiy limited extent) Christianity 111 its two developments 
of Piotestantism and Popery It may bo pioper to remaik, that m 
this Piovmce tlicic is a piolifie Government Press for printing 
ltepoits and treatises connected with the Aclministiation there is 
an active and all-pci vadmg State-Education Department, issuing 
Educational woiks and thoie aio sevciul independent bodies of 
Protestant Missionaries, who consulei it pait of their method to 
work the Piess so as to get at the millions Thus m 1871 no less 
than thieo bundled and tluity-foiu woiks wero puhhshed, and in 
1872 two bundled and eighty-two woiks 

In these practical days the title of a piose work conveys a fair 
idea of the subject of the volume , but it was not so formerly in 
England, and it is not =0 now m India The fanciful and grotesque 
names enteied in the catalogues aie quite useless as guides to the 
subject, even to those, who fiom a knowledge of the language know 
veiy well the meaning of the woids 

It may be added that theio was a laigc number of works which 
came undei the head of Poiiodieals, as the Piess thiows off not only 
ncwspapeis but magazines, lepoits of learned Societies, senes 
of publications the people of Tndia aie highly imitative, and 
readily adopt the prevailing fashion of the Ruling Power in this 
particular 

Anything, that approaches so nearly the deepest interests of the 
human lace as the lcligious cold, which attaches them to the un- 
known future and the impel fectly compichendcd Creator and Ruler 
of the Universe, must always awaken the deepest sympathy and 
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respect of those, who reflect seriously on man, his thoughts, and 
his actions These catalogues bring into striking contrast the 
phases of human belief of people living under the same Government 
in the nineteenth century, and veiy much lescmbhng one another 
m ordinary occupation Thus oui eyes fall in the same five 
minutes on the following amazing sentences, indicating to what 
different pitches of belief men can be timed 

The Little Office of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin 

Confiatermty Itulcs of the Bles=ed Yngin. 

Pangs of the Gopi m the absence of Krishna described 
Attacks by Mahometans on the Chustian loligion 
A Bralimo pt nodical 

Mnacles perfoimcd by a saint named Abdul Kadir Gilaus. 
Religious coutioversy between Shia and Sum. 

Talismame effect of different portions of the Koran. 

Three religious books of the Sikhs 

The story of Krishna and a Gopi, whose thumb-ornament 
he had stolen 

Verses in praise of a saint named Fund 
Prayers to Ilan, a name of Krishna 
Tenets of the religion of Mahomet. 

Mahomet’s night journey to heaien 

Piaisc of Mahomet, the heavenly light that shone on his face. 

Prayers of the Sikhs 

An elegy on the death of the Imam. 

AdvenUuca of Kama 

Stoiy of Potipliai’b wife and Joseph. 

The marnage of Knshna and Rukmam 
Ihayeis in rciso (Mahometan) 

The golden imago of Kebuch.idnczzor, a Protestant Hindi tract. 
Stoiy of Joseph veisified fiom the Koran “7 

An addiess of Gonnd Singh to the Emperor_Aurungzeb 
riophern s of Mahomet 
The Gospel of St. Mark 
Pdgiim’s Pi ogress. 

Religious ceremonies of Mahometans 

Translation of the Acts of the Apostles 

Condition of man after death according to Mahometans. 

Gospel of St John 111 Uulu, 

Life of Mahomet from a Christian point of view (not very 
flattering) 

The heading of “ Religion ” comprises the most numerous 
entiles, and the above selection taken at random shows the nature 
of the woiks published • a great deal of the poetry is connected 
with Religion the remainder being composed of mane love-songs, 
often bordering on the indecent. 
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Of biography and fiction, which go so far to educate a people 
to higher aspirations, theie is absolutely nothing The great 
legends of the nation, which might bo re-set in a fashion to 
suit the alteied civilization of the century, and play the pait of the 
Chansons de Eoland and the Legcndo d’ Arthur in Europe, are still 
huiiod m the mass of ridiculous and often indecent absurdities. 
Of History there is j ust the germ of better things : a sketch of the 
history ol the Mahometans to the fall of the Abbasides , a history 
of Kashmn from an mdustnal point of view, and a history of 
one of the distucts of the Panjab 

The publication of linguistic knowledge emanates from the 
Education Department, and those of general administration from 
the Government Piess they aie typical of the Anglo-Indian 
mode of handling these dcpaitments, and rather out of sympathy 
with the feelings of the people 

It is doubtful whether, fiom an intellectual or religious point 
of view, much is gained to the interest of mankind by the sudden 
and wide expansion given to tho Mahometan type of publications, 
which aie of the woistliteiaiy and moral style, but the advantages 
of a free Pi css must be taken with its coi responding disadvantages. 
"We must be libeial all lound It is also woithy of remark that 
there are no books or pamphlets on political subjects whatsoever 
this development lemuins for the next goneiation I wish that 
I could notice m this Piovmce collections of indigenous ballads, 
such as float fiom mouth to mouth among tho people. I should 
liked to have seen Yocabulanes of local woids and idioms, collections 
of proverbs or lists of tribes and races, collected fiom the Brahmans, 
and places of pilgrimage I wish that I could have found 
hooks of local legends , talcs of the mountains and nvcis. Those 
who have lived long among the people, know how necessary it is 
to have the mind strung as it wore to the pitch of the popular 
feelings touched gently by the skilful hand, the choids then give 
out that strange music, which is found in the legends and ballads 
of an ancient people. 

I pass now to tho gieat Province, miscalled the Noith-'Westem, 
that occupies the legion which lies betwixt the nvcis Ganges and 
Jamna, and the adjoining Districts 011 both sides Here the people 
speak and wnte the TJidu or camp-language, known as Hindustani, 
in its perfection, and alongside of it is the Hindi and Biaj' Bhakka. 
Both the Urdu and Hindi me stiong Vernaculars, capable of great 
development 

The out-turn of publications during the yeai 1872 amounts to 
243, amidst a population of thiity-one millions, partly Hindu, partly 
Mahometan, with a few Chustians, rich and comfoi tabic, and 
with some veiy large cities of woild-wide repute, such as Banaras 
and Agra An eluboiato State-Education system embraces the 
whole community. Ho provincial Ecpoit accompanies the dry 
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registers. I meet with woiks m Peisian, Uulu, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Arabic and English A late Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
was one of the most enlightened pations of learning that India has 
ever known, and himself a distinguished author and Oriental 
scholai. Among the lcsulents and contributors to the works of 
the yeai aie Syud Ahmed Khan Bahadar, C S I , and Siva Pei shad, 
C.S I. The names of the following books suggest conflicting 
thoughts 

A pleasing account of Mahomet, TTulu. 

A Treatise ou Arabic Giammai, Uidu 

Translation of the Mahubliaiat, Hindi 

History of the Andamans (the Convict Settlement), Urdu 

Practical Suigeiy, Uidu. 

Commentaiy on the Epistle to the Colossians, Urdu. 

"War of the Goddess Chandi with the Giants, Sanskrit. 

Technical foims used by a Eakfi, TJidu 
Ceremonial of Mahometan Bunals, Uidu. 

The object of second Marnage, Uidu 

Buies toi Lettei-wntmg, Uidu and Persian 

Tieatise on Astiology, Sunsknt 

Poems in piaise of Mahomet and other saints, Urdu. 

"Vaccination, Hindi 

The Pious Oiphan, English 

A Treatise on Logic, Sanskrit. 

Poems of Sluiin, Nasu All, etc , Persian, Urdu. 

The Koian, Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
Treatise on Electro-plating, Urdu 
The Dart of Love, an amorous Poem, Uidu 
A Hand-book of Etupictte, Arabic. 

Eepentance, Faith aud the Gospel, English. 

Verses in praise of Vishnu, Hindi 

Duections for punfication fiom defilements contracted by Births 
and Deaths, Sansknt, 1000 copies, an unusually large edition 
ior this Pi ounce. 

Story of Krishna and the Gopi, Hindi, 1,000 copies 
Stanzas m praise of the God Sira, Sanskrit and Hindi, 500 
copies. 

To the above must be added numerous official publications of the 
Government in the different departments, educational treatises, 
pamphlets of the Civil Engineering College, and numerous ex- 
cellent penodicals. 

It must needs be, that the tares should grow up with the 
wheat. But the juxtaposition of astiology with photography, the 
most ancient delusion with the latest practical discovery, of Krishna 
with Mahomet and Paul, of rales lcgardmg purification with 
vaccination, suggests subjects foi deep and anxious reflection Did 
such material facilities for propagating error ever exist in any 
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country at any pievious period of the "Woild’s history, as are now 
supplied by a free Piess in Bntisli India 9 One political tieatise 
appeals in the Piovmcc, but the name JVaicisius, and the language, 
English, take from it all liiteiest, as it is piobably the outburst of 
a splenetic Bnton, who could not get the job done which he 
desned. 

I pass on to Bntish Barma, and I find thirteen publications 
amidst a population of two and a half millions, speaking the 
Baimese language and Buddhist m Religion, and lying outside of 
the gieat cunent of civilization The following works are sug- 
gestive 

Songs in piaiso of the Hew Umbrella for 

the Dagon Pagoda, Baimese ... 300 copies at Rs 2 each. 

Religious exhortations, hai ing regard to 
the tiansitoiy natuie of Life, Pali, 

Barmesc ... ... ... 350 ,, „ 

A vocabulary, Baimese ... ... 1000 ,, ,, 

Body and Hind, Pali ... ... izoo „ at Re. 1 each. 

Rdigion, Pali, Baimese ... ... 500 ,, „ 

Prince Woojaya, Fiction, Baimese ... 500 ,, ,, 

Burmese Common Piayeis, Baimese ... 1000 „ at Rs. 2 each. 

Heie wc hove the spectacle of a nation being aroused fiom the 
sleep of centun.es by the diffusion of such extraoidmary intellectual 
food as the piaise of a now umbrella, and a tieatise on body 
and nnnd the large issues and high price suggest a brisk demand 
for the wares 

For the Cential Piovinces the returns of three quarters of 
1872 only have come to hand; these Piovinces contain a population 
of nine millions, speaking the ALudthi and Hindi languages, 
chiefly Hindu, in the contie of India, and lying on the very high 
road of civilization, being in contact with all the gieat Provinces 
of Bntish India The 1 etui ns show five publications, including 

A collection of Incantations, Rules foi astiological calculations, 
500 copies at Rs 3-2 per copy. 

All the rest aie issues fiom the Educational Pi ess. So the only 
use made in this pio\ nice of the Piess by pnvate individuals has 
been to piopugate the debasing piactices of Incantation and 
Astrology 

I now come to that vast Piovince, winch has been more than 
a centuiy undei Butislirule, mtlia population of sixty-six millions, 
Hindu and Jlaliomotun, tilth the sast Anglo-English metropolis of 
Calcutta, and the two cities of Patna and Dacca. The wealth of a 
poition of this Piovince is enoimous the extent of civilization and 
Education m paits is veiy consideiable , but there is not wealth or 
cmhzation eveivwbcre and some outlying distuets are behind the 
rest of India. The leturns aic exceedingly bulky, and no general 
Report for the whole Province has reached me There cannot be less 
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than 1200 entries m these registers, and tho issues of many of the 
publications arc counted by thousands, and in some instances tens 
of thousands It is cleai, that the Press is exeicising in this 
Province a very important influence for good ot eni The lan- 
guages employed aio Bengali, Assdmi, English, TJrdu, LTnya, 
Sanskrit, Santal, Persian, Aiabic I am glad to find that the 
Bang&h woiks piepondeiate gioatly it is a stiong healthy Verna- 
cular, capable of unlimited development, but it is by no moans 
uniform, and I find notices of a dialect foi Mahometans, and the 
books written foi the peasants aio unintelligible to the educated 
classes Ho doubt in this Province the action of the State thiough 
the Educational Department, of the great Missionaiy bodies, and of 
the European lcsidents of Calcutta, isieiy con-Hleiable, nml Calcutta 
may in this sense be said to be half of Bangui The ponodic als are 
very numeious A great nunibei of tho educated Bangali have 
entuely adopted the English mode of thinking, and with that have 
lost influence over then uneducated eonntiymen, who look upon 
them with suspicion and aveision A poition of tho loading com- 
munity aic clearly highly advanced 'lheie is no absence of moial 
works of the scmi-Onontal class, but w hat shall be said of the 
following orient peails, at random strung 0 

Five letters wntteu in pioso and veise, by a Hindu Lady, four 
to her husband and one to anothei poison, Bangali 

A tale, lllustiating tho effects of coi etou-ness The story of a 
man, who earned much money by entning an ay lespec table females 
from their homes for lmmoial purpo-cs He was connoted and 
sentenced to death. Thcie aie indecent pa-sages Bangali, 500 
copies 

Lamentations of a woman over the dealli of her fust-born and 
the mtcmpeiate habits of a much-loved husband A touching 
prayer to Queen Victoua to put a stop to tho salo of spirits, Bangali, 
100 copies 

A collection of 100 songs those homing on Krishna are many 
of them disgustingly obscene, Bangali 300 copies distributed 
gratis. 

Lamentation of young women long sepaiated fiorn their husbands 
A most indecent and immoral poetical effusion, calculated to exercise 
a very baneful influence upon female readers in particular, Bangali, 
500 copies, tlnee annas pei copy 
A hook of instiuctions given by Mahomet, 1000 copies 
The Hindu Pantheon, lllushafcd with 21 beautiful photographs 
and explanatory accounts in English, by an Englishman, 50 copies 
at £z 1 of per copy. 

Conversations on theology between a Major in the Army and a 
High Church Clergyman, English, 50 copies 

A cancatuie on Municipalities, -bowing thnt they are obstacles to 
progress, by an Englishman, Engli-h, 1000 copies. 
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Gita Govmda, a well-known book, a great deal of it very obscene, 
Sanskrit, 1000 copies, 8 annas. 

Seven bundled veises and a long bynin, in praise of tbe Goddess 
Duiga, Sanskrit, 1000 copies 

An mteiesting collection of prayers and bymns of tbe Brahma 
Samaj, English and Bengali. 

Monthly Journal of tbe Society for preserving tbe ancient Religion 
of India, 700 copies 

A poetical love-tale, with much that is indecent, Bangali, 1000 
copies 

Ti anlations of the Meghaduta or Cloud Messenger, Bangali. 

A tieatise on the evils of Polygamy, Bangali, 1000 copies. 

A tieatise on the religious duties of the followers of Islam, 1000 
copies 

A doscnption of Krishna, Uiaya, 500 copies. 

Collection of slioit essays, by native female writers, Bangali, 
1000 copies 

A Kovel designed to inculcate female chastity, Bangali, 1000 
copies 

An obscene Diama, Bengali, 500 copies. 

Lives of the Apostles and eaily saints of the Christian Church, 
Bangali, 1000 copies 

A Kovel, showing how a certain man and a widow, being pre- 
vented by Ilindu law fiom getting married, committed Buicide in 
the hope of mariymg each other in the next woild, Bangali, 1000 
copies. 

Songs addressed by the God Knshna to his wife to soothe her 
wounded feelings, Bangali, 750 copies 

An adaptation of Pope’s Essay on Man, Bangali, 250 copies 
Kil Duipan, a diama designed to show the oppiession practised 
by Indigo Planteis, Bangali, 1 100 copies 

Discourse cxpositoiy of Biahmoism fiom the Adi Brahma Samaj 
Pi ess, Bangali, 500 copies 

A tianslation of the Mahabharata, Bangali, 2000 copies 
Christian Tiacls, Bengali, 5000 copies 

Veises on the eight sentiments or emotions Contains much that 
is indecent, Bangali, 1 000 copies 

Descuption of the distiess of young women mairied to old Kulin 
Biahmans, Bangali, 1000 copies 

The religious exercises enjoined by Biahmoism, Bangali, 1000 
copies 

An attempt to show the sufficiency of intuition as a religious 
guide, Bangali, 500 copies 

A collection of pioverbs, English, 1000 copies. 

Bunyan’s Pilgum’s Piogiess, Uidu, zooo copies. 

Poem deseubmg the loves of Knshnn, Uriya, 1000 copies 
Poem representing a goose as employed to carry messages from 
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the Milkmaids to the God Knshna, Sanskrit and Bangali, 1000 
copies. 

Songs descriptive of Krishna's dalliances, LTi iya, 1000 copies. 

Tianslation of Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation of Chust, Bangali, 
500 copies 

Lament in veisc on the death of Lord Mayo, and description of 
his f uncial, Bangali, 1000 copies 

A book detailing the infidelity of wives Obscene fiom beginning 
to end, Bangali, 1000 copies Anothei book, even worse, obscene 
throughout, 2000 copies 

The difficulties of a man, n ho has to please two wives, Bangali, 
1000 copies. 

lie wauls and punishments in a future state, the praise of those 
who engage in waifaie against Infidels, 1000 copies 

Homan Catholic Hymns foi children, English, 500 copies 

A collection ol Iloligious Mantia, Sanskiit, 1100 copies 

A treatise against Atheism, Buddhism and Idolatiy, Sanskiit, 
1000 copies 

A defence of Polygamy, Sanskiit, 1000 copies 

Alter deducting tlic contiibutions of the State and Missionaiy 
Presses, such is a fair sample of the out-luin of the liteiatuie of the 
Bangali in the yeai 1872 The application of an Act, analogous 
to Loid Campbell's m England, is necessary in many eases, and 
may possibly have been had iceouiso to But the policy of the 
Government of India is, Gallio-like, not to caie foi such thing*, 
and the entue absence of political brochures justifies the wisdom, 
of the poco curuntc policy, not however a veiy moial one 

I come now to the little protected kingdom of Maisur m the 
centic of the Madias Piesidency with a population of one million, 
chiefly Hindu The out-tuin of publications for 1872 amounted to 
50 woiks This Piovmco lies out of tlic busy highway ol civiliza- 
tion. The languages employed aie Kainata, Sanskrit, English, 
Tamil, Peisian and Uidu Hcie also we find • 

Yeises m piaue of Vishnu, Sanskiit and Kainata, 1000 copies. 
Players to Ganeslia, Kainata, 1000 copies. 

Morality, Kainata, 2000 copies 

Catechism of "Veslejan Methodists, Kara at a, 8000 copies. 

Stories about llama, Sit .1, and the Gopi, Kainata, 4500 copies 
The Life of Mahomet, Uidu, 500 copies 
The thousand names of Vishnu, Sanskiit, 2000 copies 
Thus we find that m this small Piovince the gicat genius of the 
Piess i3 with few exceptions yoked to the cai of Idolatry it may, 
indeed, be said, of the vast m.ijouty of the issues of the Maisur 
Press, that it w ould have been bettei foi mankind, that the power 
of distributing knowledge m a readable foi in had not existed 
The returns from the Madras Piovince come next under review. 
About 330 works weio regisleied m the English, Sanskrit, Tamil, 
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Telugu, Malayalim. Kamata, Persian, and TJidu languages The 
State and the Missionaiy bodies have extensively influenced the 
out- turn of this Pi ounce The population amounts to thirty-one 
millions, Hindu chiefly, with some Mahometans, and a large number 
of Christians. The ton 11 of stadias is the admimstiative and in- 
tellectual centre of the Peninsula The population is distinct and 
separate fiom the Northern Provinces of India, m custom, sentiment 
and langnagc The Tamil is a stiong and superior Vernacular, 
capable of unlimited development Setting aside for the time the 
State and Missionaiy publications, which are homogeneous with 
those of other Flounces of Pntish India, it is mteiestmg to watch 
the tendencies of the native intellect and aspirations as evidenced 
in the still small voice of the Pi css 

Stimgs of spiritual Peails, a book of sacied lyrics, verses and 
dramatic acts, but whether in the piaiso of Christianity, Krishna, 
or Mahomet is uncoitain, Tamil 

History of the sixty-tlnee devotees of Siva, also a book of lyrics, 
Tamil, 1000 copies 

A Satincal tarco, abounding m obscene language and matter, 
Tamil, 1250 copies. 

The story of llama in beautiful veise, Telugu, 1000 copies. 

A love tale of the dauglitci of a king and her tutor, Sanskrit, 

1 000 copies 

Veises in praise of Siva. The writer runs downs ignorance, 
Telugu, 1000 copies. 

Tiact on the vanous matters of mentonous devotions, Malayalim, 
2000 copies 

Morning, noon, and evening prayers for Brahmans, Sanskrit, 
600 copies 

Tiact advocating ldol-woiship, and the truth of the incarnations 
of God, Tamil, 400 copies 

Astrology, Tamil, 1050 copies to be distributed gratis 
Monthly Magazine foi the Hindu, ti eating of religious and sec- 
tarian matteis, Tamil, 600 copies 

Collection of piovcibs, not m good taste, Tamil 
Book of sacied veises m piaise of the Yugin Mary, with com- 
ment or paraphrase, Tamil, 1000 copies. 

Astrology and divination, for popular use, and commanding 
a ready sale, Telugu, 1,000 copies 

Tianslations of the Mahabliaiata, Tamil and Telugu. 

Tiacts m verse m honoui of Siva, Tamil, 500 copies. 

Hymns in praise of Vishnu, original woik 300 yeais old, with 
a modern commentary, Sanslait, 300 copies 

A coloured pliotogiaph of an idol and the assembly of Brahmans 
chanting the Veda at a feast, 500 copies 

Tract denouncing Chustianity, and finding fault with the use 
of animal food and intoxicating dunks, Tamil, 500 copies. 
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Illustrated edition of legendary tales of the sixty-three Sira 
devotees. Some of the illustrations have shocked the feelmgB of the 
followers of Vishnu, Tamil, 1000 copies 

Marriage of Si\ a and Parvati, entertaining and erotic, Telugu, 
iooo copies 

Marriage of Krishna and Rukmam. Poems, Baid to he four 
centuries old, Telugu, 1500 copies. 

Astronomy, the horoscope expanded. The author lived igoo 
yeais ago, Sanskrit, 2500 copies 

Melodies on the adventuies of Krishna, Sanskrit, 1000 copies. 

A standard woik on amatory poetry, Sanskrit, 1 000 copies 
A prose tale of a demon with 1000 heads, Telugu, 100c 
copies 

A century of easy verses in praise of the Man-Lion Avatar of 
Vishnu, Telugu, 2000 copies 

I have passed over endless prose and poetical works on 
Vishnu and Siva The Mahometans are silent in this Province, 
and the Hindu ulolatiy monopolizes the Press, with a sprinkling 
(not excessnc) of indecent erotics, the religious works of the 
Hindu insensibly glide into obscene details 

The last Pi ounce on onr list is that of Bombay, small m area 
and heterogeneous in population, but presumed to be ad\ anced m 
civilization The returns for only three quarters of the year 1872 
have readied us, but the out-turn of the jeai may be estimated at 
365 works The population of the Province amounts to fourteen 
millions, Hindu, Mahometans, Clmstians, Jews, with an important 
Parsi element The languages used are Uidu, Peisian, Arabic, 
English, Gujarati, Knchclu, Sansknt, Marathi, Kainata, SindJn, 
Pahlavi, Zend, and Poitugucse. Of the Irving Vernaculars, the 
Marathi, Gujaiati and Sindlu are stiong languages of the great 
Arian stock, quite capable of holding thou own, and susceptible of 
development of the other languages mentioned, some aie aliens, 
some extinct, and sonic weak Vernaculars, which may, probably, in 
the stiugglo for linguistic life, that accompanies an epoch of liteiary 
development, be absorbed by then stronger ncighbouis 
The State, the Missionary bodies, and the British community 
have gieat influence lieie thoie is a freer intercourse with the 
coasts of Asia and Afiica a laige community of Parsi aliens have 
become domiciled, still prcseivmg a distinct Religion and distinct 
customs, though they haie sacrificed their Vernacular I might 
therefore has e expected a betlei class of works from the indepen- 
dent Press of this Province I find however the following : 

Legendary sketch of the founder of a school of the Vedant 
philosophy, Gujarati, 1000 copies 

Translation of Gil Bias, Muiatlu, 1000 copies. 

Bhagavat Puran, the spoitsof Krishna, Gujarati, 1000 copies. 
Story of a virtuous and loving wife, Gujarati, 1000 copies. 
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Prayers and hymns addressed to Jam Saints, Gujarati, 1000 
copies. 

Lamentation of the Gopi for the absence of Krishna, Gujarati, 
iooo copies. 

String of peails, a compilation of hymns to Jain saints, in 
Sanskrit, Uidu, Gujaiati, and Magadhi, iooo copies. 

Legendary account of Vallabha, Gujaiati, 3000 copies. 

Praise of the Kuei Godavari, Sansknt, 1000 copies 
Exposure of jugglers' tricks, to undeceive people from their 
belief in magical arts, Gujarati, 1000 copies 

Poems describing the miseries of young women married to too 
young, or too old, husbands, Gujarati, iooo copies. 

Proverbs, Marathi, 500 copies 
Divination, Gujaiati, 1000 copies 

Diama of the mainagc of Siva with Paivati, Sanskrit and 
Marathi, 1000 copies 

The seven diffeient ways of reading the Koran, Arabic, Persian, 
Uidu, iooo copies 

Legondaiy account of a Mahometan Saint, Urdu, 1500 copies. 
Poetical ltiddlos, amusing and witty, Gujaiati, iooo copies 
The Scriptures of the Zoroastnans, Pa.hla.vi and Zend, in Gujarati 
wntten-ehaiacter, 500 copies 

A farce with a tiagical conclusion, Marathi, icoo copies. 

Poem descriptive of the amours of Krishna with the Gopi, 
Gujaiati, izoo copies. 

Collection of phasing songs, chiefly amorous, Gujarati, iooo 
copies 

Genealogy of Brahman families, useful in contracting marriages, 
Maialhi, 300 copies 

Shah Kam.ili, the ancient Parsi Kings, Gujaiati, iooo copies 
Diama of Hatim Tai, Uidu, in Gujaiati cliaiacter, 500 copies 
Popular and joyous songs for festival days, Gujaiati, 500 
copies 

Poems by Kahir, Gujarati, 500 copies 

Diama by Kesar Wijaya, a veiy supenor woik, free from vul- 
garisms or indecencies, Gujarati, 700 copies 
Prayeis of a Zoioastuan, Gujarati, 2000 copies 
Dcscuption of the nnsf 01 tunes piognosticated by the fall of a 
house-lizard, a superstitious hook, Sanskrit and Marathi, 750 copies. 
Calendar, Gujaiati, 1000 copies 

The voice of the people Songs lamenting the misrule and 
miseries of the people of the Kachcli State, Gujarati, 1000 copies. 

Lament of a poetess for the absence of her beloved husband, 
Marathi, 400 copies 

The light of religious elements of the Jam faith, Gujaiati, 550 
copies. 

Praise of the goddess Kali, Gujarati, 500 copies. 
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Ttr lOrrc: :: Health, a medical work, Gujarati, iooo copies. 
IkigUv ax-usieg farces and stones, Gujaiati, 1200 copies. 

Tn.it t j w.ani -gainst swindlus. Gujarati, 1600 copies. 

Plitta 1 id s.iaration from the beloved, Gujaiati, 1000 copies. 
i'LJkcspeare's Julius Caspar adapted, Maiathi, 1000 copies 
In c z.lus.iii I must suggest certain improvements winch might 
1 _ m-fe in the niLch.cnism of the returns The subject is one of 
g:.„t impart. nee. and each Government and Administration should 
1 .11 nr-on the head of the Educational Depul tnunt to give a 
general return* of the publications of the year, much in the mannei 
adep ted by the Panjah Government. The books should themselves 
be inspected hv competent office] a, and opinions given as to the 
style of the vroili, both as to language and mode of treatment 
'Where the contents are d( culedly obscene, due warning bliould he 
gm-n to tho publisher, or piioceedmgs taken under the Code of 
Criminal Proceiluie Copies of these returns aie supplied to the 
learned Societies cl the Continent, and it will he 1 a scandal, if this 
blemish he not lemoved Inquuy should be made fiom the 
publisher, and notice taken ot the rapidity, with which largo 
editions are exhausted, and a system of pecumaiy lovvanls 111 some 
shape or other for de.-ei v mg w oiks should be part of the Educa- 
tional system of eaeli Piovince Antliois of incut aie pioveibially 
m want of pecumaiy assistance, and eutcrpiising puhlisbois aie 
deserving of assi-dancc fiom the State Aucl the net should make 
a clean sweep, and take m all ikli I look in vain for the 
publications ot the Text-Societies of Calcutta and Bombay • were 
there no issues of then valuable senes m 1 S72 ? 

"When I considei the whole subject with lefeience to the intel- 
lectual state ot the nation, feelings of humiliation cannot fail to 
anse flow is it that indecent eiotics and chscoidant religious 
dogma have monopolized a free Piess c> It is really a question, 
whethei the Anglo-Indian Government is doing what is just to the 
people m allowing the wholesale piopagation ot so much eiror. 
The wondeiful ait of pirating, which had lemaincd unrevcalcd to 
the Latins and Gieeks, was granted to Euiopean nations j'ust 
at the moment, w T hen the state of then intellectual piogiess 
enabled tlicm to make a good u«c of it But all the slowly- 
elaborated discovcnes of Euiope, including those of lithography and 
photography, aie suddenly poured into the lap of a nation deficient 
in moral culture, which has not undcigone the discipline of self- 
government, and which is unshackled by the conti ol of a superior 
power No nation up to this time has been placed m such ciicum- 
stances. The Anglo-Saxon takes with him his principles of self- 
government and self-respect The mfeiior laces of Euiope (I will 
not specify them) aie kept in subjection by the censorship of 
absolute monarehs, who with their advisers are lnflumced by the 
public opinion of other nations and their own feelings of self- 
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respect The absolute Governments of the first half of this century 
would have placed neaily the whole of the independent publications 
of India on the Index Expurgatonus, either as contrary to moials 
or to liuo faith, as established bylaw The gieat constitutional 
question then anses Is tlie Doctrine of a fice Press of universal 
application, and foi the real good of a people backward in intel- 
lectual and moial de\ elopment 9 

Still we have reason to be pioud and to be thankful, that theie 
are absolutely no diatubcs against the Government m the form of 
permanent liteiature The newspaper Pie-s is also free, and its 
contents aie not unnoticed by the local authontics, but piosecutions 
undoi the l J i ess Act aie laic, if not non-existent Walk the con- 
trast fioni the Iicland of tile eighteenth ccntuiv The seei a tndiff- 
natio of pscudo-patnots, who could not got tlie place tor which 
they sued, the iactious outpourings ot statesmen waiting to 
bo bubod, tlie hostility of leligious soctanans intolerant of each 
othei’s proper nglits, aie absolutely non-existent under a stiong 
Government, which maintains the civil and leligious tieedom of all 
classes Even the keener and moie manly hostility of tlie Iicland 
of the nineteenth centuiy is absent also Theie may come a time 
when the ruling authontics of India will look back on the returns 
of tlie liteiature of 1872 with legiet, and would be willing to com- 
pound by the presence of obscenity and ldolatiy for the absence of 
political lancoui and icbcl mcendiansiu. 

London, 1S73 

That time has arrived, and with it the abuse of the hbeity of a 
free Piess against the gieat Got eminent, which alone among 
Euiopeaii and Asiatic States toleiales its existence Would any 
peison 111 Ins senses w l-li to gag tlie Piess ot Iicland? why then do 
so m India 9 The w ailikc classes of India cannot lead, the class, 
which reads New spapeis, cannot fight at any rate a wise Ruler 
wishes to hear what the people say To stifle a free Press is to 
depuve a rattlesnake of its warning rattle, without removing the 
sting at any rate it relieves a man’s conscience to abuse the 
Government. Since 1876 Books of impure tendency are not 
registered, so the evil complained of, though it still exists, is not 
exposed to view. 

London, 1887. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

NOTICE OF THE SCHOLARS 'WHO HATE CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE EXTENSION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAN- 
GUAGES OF BRITISH INDIA DURING THE LAST FORTY 
YEARS 

PnorEs^oE Mobile Williams, of Oxfoid, in the course of his speech 
at the Annual Electing of the Royal Asiatic Society in May, 1878, 
remaiked on the scant interest shown in Oriental studies by the 
University Commissioners, and by the University itself It is 
true that there is not in England, as m Fiance and Russia, a 
special School for Instruction m the living Oriental languages: 
hut I think I can show, that the out-turn of work done by volunteer 
scliolais duung the last tlinty yeais is most creditable Many of 
their names aie either unknown in Europe, or have not leceived 
that honour, of which they aie deserving 

My attention has been more particularly attracted to this subject 
in the course of the preparation of my “Sketch of the Modern 
Languages of the East Indies ” Such a book could not have been 
complied Unity yeais ago, simply because the mateual had not been 
vvoiked out by many scoics of workmen, acting without any com- 
munication with each ollici I fuithci drew attention to the 
amount of good woik done by Continental scliolais, and gave their 
names, m the Indian Section of the Oriental Congress at Florence 
last September, lemaiking that, as regauls Bntish India, the 
English scliolais, who had inborn ed so nobly, had simply done their 
duty, while to the Continental scliolais should be awarded the 
higher meed of having worked fiom love of Science: “Non lucn 
causa, sed artis ” 

English, French, Gcimans, Swr=s, Danes, Norwegians, Dutch, 
Hungarians, and citizens ot the United States of Amciica, have 
severally contributed to this gieat woik Some have been servants 
of the State in the Civil, Militaiy, 01 Educational Depaitment; 
others have been Missionancs of all denominations. Wo have, also, 
some excellent nativ e scholais In one or more instances scholars 
like Itask, Csoma de Koios, and Weslergaaid visited India solely for 
the love of Science 

My remarks are at present restricted to the Modern Languages of 
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the East Indies, with their handmaids Palaeography and Archaeology. 
Much has been done for Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali, and a 
little for Kawi, hut the day of the tyianny of dead languages 
is past both m England and India, and it has been discovered, that 
the Vernaculars aie wotthy of the study devoted to them, and are 
much more important to the well-being of the people. Education 
of the masses in then lespoctive Vernaculars, and administration of 
justice in the colloquial languages of the people, are recognized as 
a first duty. English, Arabic, and Persian, may be valuable as 
vehicles of Science, Liteiaturo, and Religion, and as instruments of 
secondary Education , but what are they when weighed m the 
balance with such magnificent Vernaculars as Hindi, Bangali, 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, and Burmese, has mg a wider area of 
cunency than neaily any. European language, possessing already an 
amount of indigenous liteiature, susceptible of a much more exten- 
sive development, and destined also to he the vehicle of a new 
culture, and, peihaps, of a nesv Religion 9 

I begin my survey fiom Bombay, and pioceed to cast a net over 
the whole of India It is impossible to mention all the works of 
each author, as my object is to bring befoie the public certain 
names, and to indicate the blanch of the subject to which they 
have devoted themselves 

In Bombay, the Indian Antiquanj, edited by Mr Burgess, has 
brought together many excellent scliolais in the linguistic and 
palseographic field, viz Mr Elect, Mr Sinclan, Dr Buhler, Di 
Gerson da Cunlia, and Piofessois Bliandarkar, Kielhoin and Shankei 
Panduiung The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society has other able contnhutois, still it maybeiegretted 
that there is no sufficient Grammar of the Gujai.'iti or Marathi lan- 
guages, and no good Dictionary of the foimei we require some- 
thing better than the Gujarati Giammar and Dictionary of Shapuiji 
Edalji, or the Giammar of Maiatln published anonymously Dr. 
Gerson da Cunlia is about to publish a Giammar of Kankam, 
which has been provisionally classed by me as a dialect of Marathi, 
subject to coriection, if need bo, fiom so good an authority 

Of Smdhi we have a Giammar by Dr Trumpp of Munich, 
of high order as a linguistic work on the compaiative method : 
he has also published a Sindhi Reader. A good Dictionary is 
required. 

Of Baluchi wchave a Giammar in the Makiani dialect by Major 
Mockler, and Grammatical notes of the Sulimam dialect, spoken in 
the Dera Gliazi Khan District of the Panjab, by Mr Gladstone. 
There aie also giammatical notes on the Makran dialect in tlio 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society by Mr 
Pearse. A good deal is, howevei , still required 

The Brahu population is intermixed with the Baluchi, hut we 
have no original information as to the Brahui language, beyond the 
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Grammatical notes of Major Leech of 1838, followed up by Professor 
Lassen, and of Dr Bellew in his work, “From the Indus to the 
Tigus ” Caplam Xicholson, of the Staff Corps, has, however, 
published a tianslation of an English book in this language, a copy 
of which I forwarded to Dr Tiumpp, who published an important 
Grammatical Note in German, which has been rendoied accessible 
to English scliolais by Di Theodore Duka. 

For the Paslitu language wo have capital scholars • Maj'or 
Eaverty, Di Trumpp, Dr Bellew, Piofessor Bernliaid Dorn of St. 
Peteisburg, and the Itev T Hughes of Peshawar Nothing further 
seems requiied but to study their books 

Of the niysteuous language of the Kafirs all that is known has 
been supplied by Sir A Bumes, Su II Lumsden, Di Tiumpp, and 
Dr Kuhn 

Of the Glialclia language spoken along the steppes of the Pamir 
m IVakhan and Sir-i-Ivol, we have Grammatical notes by the late 
Mi Shaw m the Journal of the Bangal Asiatic Society of the 
highest interest, and contiibutions by M Ujfalvy, of Pans 

Dr Lcitner was the fust to bung to notice the dialects of 
Dardistan Mi Diew, Geneial Cunningham, and Dr Tiumpp 
have added to om knowledge in this 1 expect. 

Mr Shaw lias also done good seivice in descubmg the foim of 
the Tuikt language spoken m East Tuikistan, which has now again 
passed under the Empire of China. 

Considering how well the valley of Kashmir is known, wo ate 
glad that Mr Wade has published a Grammar of this most important 
language "We have Yocabulanes supplied by Major Leech, Mr 
Bowring, and Mi Edgcwoitli, some of whom, liowevei, had nevei 
visited the valley, and who, theielore, picked up then knowledge 
from exiles. Lattcily we have something more genuine from Dr 
Elmslie, Mr. Drew, and Di Buliloi, who piomised a Giammar A 
piessuie should be biouglil to bear upon the Maliaiaja for a 
Compaiative Gi ammai and Dictionaiy of the dialects of the Hills. 
The four Gospels have been translated by Mr Wade 

Entumg upon the Panjab jiroper, we find that there is no 
Grammai, woitli so calling, of the language, and a question may 
be laised, whether the Panjabi is not a dialect of Hindi. At any 
rate, vie have it on the autlioiity of Di Tiumpp, who has 
tianslated the Granth, that the Gianth of Guiu Govmd is actually 
m Hindi, and that the Gianth of Nanak is not in the Panjabi, as 
we now know that language Mr Bcames, of the Civil Service, 
comes to our aid with Ins excellent Compaiative Grammar of the 
Modern Arian languages of India, m which, on the compaiative 
method, he disposes of the chuf Ranskutic Yernacuhus Of the 
Hindi language we have a complete Grammai by Mr Kellogg, and 
a dictionary by Mr Bate Dr Hocmle has written on the subject 
of the Eastern form of Hindi , Mi Gucison has published a Grammai 
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of the Bihari Mi Beames and Mr Drowse, both of the Civil 
Service, have dealt wi! li the older foims of this magnificent 
language, as exhibited in the poems of Cliand and Tulsi Das Mr 
Fitz-Edward llall, Mr Ellicungton, and M Gaiem de Tassy, have 
contubuted to our knowledge of this language Mr G A 
Gnoison has now commenced such a systematic study of the foims of 
the speech of the whole Hmdi-Eield, as will piobably revolutionize 
our knowledge In Hindustani, or TTidu, the principal dialect or 
lingua franca of this language, we have a further hand of work- 
men Messrs Eallon and Biyce with Dictionanes, Messrs Dowson, 
Platts, Ilolroyd, Momei-M llliams, and Eastwick, with Grammai3 
of deficient clegiots of incut Skakespeai’s esteemed works aie 
rathei falling out of date 

In the gicat language of Banga.li we have a Grammar by Dr. 
VVengci, and a remaikablc Essaj by Shama Charan Sirkar Gangoli, 
who has also wutten a Giammai No Dictionary has yet superseded 
that of Sn Graves Haugliton 

In U'liya no have a Grammar by Mr Maltby; but, as this 
important language is spoken by about eight millions, it deserves 
moie attention In As-anii we ha\e a Dictionary by the Eev. 
Mr Bionson, and a Giammai by the Eev Nathan Brown, both 
missionanes, and staunch advocates for the independence of this 
language 

In Smhali we have valuable Ciammatical notes by Mr Childers, 
in the Journal of tins Society, in which he contends foi the Auan 
classification of this language, denied by otlieis The late Mr. 
D’Alwis has also published a Tianslation of a native Grammar 
Dr. Goldschmidt has given valuable accounts of the Inscriptions of 
a very caily date Mr Gray, too, has lccently published inter- 
esting details on the dialect pie vailing m the Maidive Islands 

In the Drasidian Family of languages wo have a still larger 
amount of woik done Foiomost is the Compaiative Giammar of 
Bishop Caldwell, which has passed thiough two editions, and places 
our knowledge on a sound basis Dr Pope has published a 
Grammai, and Rottlci a Dictionary of Tamil , Mr Brown and the 
Eev. Mr Aiden, Giammais of Telugu, and the former a Dictionaiy. 
Mr Burnell, of the Cml Seiviee, has published a series of short 
doscnptions of the dialects of Southern India, including the 
Muppila dialect of Malayanm of the AVest Coast, and of the 
Laccadive Islands The late All Gover has published a book on 
the Folkloic of Southern India Eeeve has published a Dictionary 
of Kainata, Hodgson, a Giammai , the Eev Di Kittcl, a Grammar 
of aichaic Kainata In Malayalim, Di Gundert has issued a 
Dictionaiy on the comparative method , Mr Peet has given us a 
Grammar. Of the Tulu language we have a Grammar by the Eev. 
Dr Brigel. Passing on to the uncultivated Diavidian languages, 
we have a Grammai of Koorg by Major Cole The Eev. Mr. 
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Metz and Dr Pope have published Grammatical notes of the Toda 
language , and Bishop Caldwell, Mi Burnell, Mr. Bieeks, Dr. 
Mogling, Mr Schmidt, and otheis have lllustiated this and the 
Kota language 

Turning to the Dravidian languages of Central India, we find 
that something has been done, though much still remains to be 
done Major Smith, of the Madias Soiviee, has published a buef 
Khond Gi animal Another lias been punted in the LTnja character 
by Lmgam Lakshmaji Pandit Of the Gond and its dialect Koi we 
have Gianunatical notes by Di Diybcig had the Rev Mr Hislop 
lived, we should have known moie Eifoits aie being made to place 
our knowledge of this important language and its dialects on a piopcr 
footing Of Oiaon wo have a Giammai by the Rev Mr Flos. 
Dr Aufioeht and otheis have contubutcd Vocabulanes, and the Rev. 
Mr Diocse has published a Giamm.ir, and Texts of Rajinalidli 

In the Kolanan Group we have a Guinmar of Sontal by the 
Rev Mi Phillips, and a moic complete one by the Rev Mi. 
Skrefsiud, w ho lias hem chaiged by the Government of Bangal 
with the duty of piepaiing a Conipaiative Giammai of the whole 
Family. A Piiinir ot the Mundan 01 Kol language has been 
diawn up bv the Rev Mi Wlntley In this Group of languages, 
as in the piecedmg, coni rib utious to linguistic knowledge of a 
humbler cliaiactci have been made by many peisons, who have 
none the less contubutcd to the thiowing of light into these dark 
places 

The Tibeto-Baiman Gioup occupies so large a field, that wc must 
deal with it by Sub-Groups Of the Nepal Siil>-Gioup we owe all 
that we know to Mi Bum Hodgson blit for him, we should have 
known nothing, and, with the exception of a buef descnption of 
the Magai language by Mi Beames in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, we have not advanced a step m knowledge since 
he dropped his pen The jealousy of the Nepal Government has 
allowed no ti.iveller, 01 missionaiy, m fait no European except the 
Resident and Ins family, within tins interesting region In the 
Siklnm Sub-Gioup wc have a Grammai of Lepcha by Colonel Main- 
waring, and a local litciatuie is coming into existence under the 
missionaiies stationed at Daijeelmg In the Tians-Himalayan 
Sub Gioup, smee the Tibetan Giammai and Dictionaiy ot Csoma de 
Koros, we have had Giammars by MM Foucaux and Schmidt the 
attention, too, ot rrofessoi Selucfnci, has been turned to this 
language It may lie* doubted vv bethel there is uliving Englishman, 
who has any knowledge of Tibetan, hut, under the patronage of 
the English Government, Dr Jaeshkc has published a Dictionary 
and Giammai of Tibetan On the Kunawan, which is classed as 
a sistei -language, and on the dialects of Tibetan spoken on the 
fringe of Butish India, anil in the tciutoucs of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, we have had stiay beams of light thrown by Mr Drew, 
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Mr Shaw, Captain Gerard, General Cunningham, Captain Heibert, 
and M Sehlagintweit. 

In the Assam Sub-Group more has been done Mr "W Robinson has 
published in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Grammatical 
notes of sevcial of the languages , the Rev Nathan Brown extensive 
Vocabularies; and Mr Bnan Hodgson some lcmarkable Essays. 
The Rev Mr Endlo, a Giammar of Each, 'll i, with Vocabulary and 
Texts, Mr Neodliam. of the Shaiyang-Mm, Mr Soppitt of the 
Kachchar Nagai Piofessor Avoiy has published a Grammatical 
note on the Garo and Ao Naga language*, Majoi Macgregor of the 
Singphu, Mr Needham of the Aboi, Mi McCabe of the Angami 
Naga, othcis are m contemplation The Rev Mr Keith has 
written a Giainmai of the Gaio language while Captain Butler, 
the Rev Mi. Neighbor, Mr Peat, Captain Goidon, Mr. Damant, 
Ramnath Cliuckibutty, and others have contributed to our general fund 
of knowledge , but so much still icmams to be done, that I must 
look to the future with regaid to this Snb-Gi oup, rather than the past. 

I may allude heic, foi geogiaplncal convenience, so as to 
exhaust the suiiouudmgs of the Assam Valley, to the interesting 
language of the Klmsi tribe, which, though moiphologieully quite 
distinct fiom the T1beto-B.11 man Gioup, is geographically situated 
m tlicir midst The Rev Mr Tryse has published an excellent 
Grammar of this unique language, and theie is also a Dictionary. 
Dr Schott, M IIos olucque, and Von dor Gabelentz have turned 
their attention to this language 

Returning to the Tibeto-Baiman Group, I come upon the 
Mampiir-Chittagong Sub Group, lllustiatod by the labouis of Major 
McCulloch, Major Lewm, Lieut Stewart, Mr Damant, Captain 
Tickcll, the Rev Nathan Brown, and the ubiquitous Brian Hodgson 
Yet, this Sub-Gioup may be still described as “ tena incognita ” 
I can just see dimly that tlieie is a gieat deal more that we ought 
to know AVo ought to feel giateful to the distinguished public 
Offieeis, who have suppliedus with such inhumation as we do possess, 
supplying, as this docs, a solid basis foi future super- stiucture 

In the Baima Sub-Gioup of the Tibeto-Burman Group, we come 
on a clcaici light, let in by different seliolais, both servants of 
the State and missionanes, settled on the banks of the Iiawadi. 
Among these I may notice Captain Latter, Sir A Phayre, Major 
Ei yer, Captain Eoihcs, the Rev Mi Judson, the Rev. Mr Mason, 
the Rev. Mr Stilson, Mr St Buibe, and Bishop Bigandet. It is 
wondeiful to consider, how much they have done foi the Burmese 
and Kuien languages. 

Thcreiemamof the great Tibeto-Borman Sub-Gioupthc languages, 
of which wc have only vague leports 011 the Chinese frontier, from 
Di Andoison, Lieut Gaimci, Mi. Coopci, and Mr. Margary, viz. 
the Lcesaw and otheis, and the all-but-fabulous Mautsi, whom we 
find m the heait of China m this direction there are rich dis- 
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coveries reserved for the future In tlie islands of the Bay of Bangal 
the Andamans, the Hieobars, and the Meigm Archipelago, I seem 
to begin to see light dimly in the w oiks of Lieutenant Temple, Mr 
Man, Mr. de Itoopstoilf, and otliei contnbutois to Indian periodicals. 

The languages of the Tai Family aie spoken by populations, 
who, to a gieat degiee, are independent of Bntish India, viz the 
Siamese, Shan, and Lao, but as a poition is within the Adminis- 
tration of the Cotnmissionei of Assam, it may bo convenient to 
mention the whole Bishop P.illegoix has published a Dictionary 
and Gi annual ot Siamese, and M deKosnv, l)i Schott, Di Bastian, 
and Lieutenant Gaimei, supply all that is known regaidmg the 
independent terntones, with the exception of the Slums of Buima, 
a Giammai and Diction, uy of whose language has been published 
by the ltev Mr Cushing Of the language of the Khainti, 
within the limits of Assam, we lure but scant Vocabulanes 

Of the Mon-Anam family, Pegu is within Butisli India, and 
the Mon or Peguan language is lllustiated by a Giummar bv the 
Rev Mi Haswcll. Fm 0111 knowledge of tlie Annannte and Kam- 
bojan we depend on the Fiench scholais, MM Tabeid, Aubaiet, 
Aymonier, Des Michels, Azemai and Di Bastion, a Gennan , but 
a gieat deal moie has to be done, and as yet no Englishman has 
bioken ground 

Independently of the paiticuhu woihs devoted to one language, 
many most valuable woiks have been published in a colketive 
form, such as Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bangal, Sir V W 
Huntei’s Hon-Arian Languages, Max Mullet’s Letter on the 
Tut annul Languages (an Appendix to Bunsen’s Philosophy of 
History), and Leetuios, Bn G Campbell's Lmguages of India, 
Crawfuul’s Dictionaiy of the Indian Islands, Latham’s Comparative 
Philology, Hovelacque’s ‘ La Lin guistiquo, ’ Fi led Mullei ’s Gi undi iss, 
‘Reuse des Xovilia,’ and ‘Ethnologie,’ and the ‘Anonjmous Dictionary 
of Languages,’ published by llall and Co , Pateinostei Ilow. Add 
to the°e the Journals of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, of its several 
branches, and of the Motkcr-Bociotv m Calcutta, the Journal of the 
Indian Aichipelago, which died with the lamented Di Logan, the 
Indian Antiqvai ;/, and the Calcutta Ret tew, all loplote with original 
matter, while the compilations pieviously noted aie neccssaidy 
composed of information at second-hand, although some, like 
Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology, have the ments both of onginal 
research and skilful compilation 

The Bengal Asiatic Society has foi a long period extended its 
fostering care to the subject of philological and ethnical knowledge. 
The school of Calcutta scholars has been always in great repute, and 
been leprescnted by such men as Rnjcndra Lala Mitra, Iswara 
Chandra Yidyasagara, Kushna Mohun Banerjea, Jita Xunda 
Yidyasagara, Taranatha Taikavachaspati, and Mr Blochmann. 
There are, however, many others, and each year adds to the 
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number of enlightened scholars Few Europeans, it is true, have 
made the modem languages of India the object of their studies . 
but the late H Gaicm de Tassy for twenty-seven years pub- 
lished an Annual Iteport of the progiess made in the study of 
the Hindi language , while JI Yinson has contributed to the 
knowledge of the L)rai ldian languages, Tamil being the Ver- 
nacular of the Fiench settlement of Pondicherry. 

The necessity of Tianslations of the whole or of portions of the 
Holy Sci lptures into the languages of India lias greatly increased, 
and many excellent Veiaions, m sarious languages hitherto un- 
wntten, have become the standaid of punty and elegance, from 
which the new hteiatuio will foim itself The convenience to 
linguists of these independent Translations of the same Texts m 
languages totally difteung m stiucture, can haidly be estimated at 
its full value Thus Hi Bui noil, following the lead of Prince 
L -L Bonaparte, lias attempted the Translation into certain dialects 
of South India of the Paiable of the Sowei, but this is hardly of 
sufficient length to illustrate fully the Vocabulary and stiuctuie of 
a language the Translation of one of the Gospels by a missionaiy, 
who uses it daily m his schools and place of worship, with the 
further test of its being used by the missionaries of rival bodies, 
is the best, and most sufficient exomplar of a language, that could 
be imagined 

My own conclusion is, that having the suppoit of the Govern- 
ment of India, together with the unselfish labour of the servants 
of the State, tlie missionancs and the seholais of Europe, we need 
not trouble oui selves with what appears to us the supineness of the 
English Univeisities, -who, by leseivmg to certain branches of 
knowledge the funds, which wcic intended for the advance of 
knowledge as a whole, have not done what has been done by many and 
smaller Umvci sities in Continental Eiuopc Tlieie can be no doubt, 
that, up to tlie present time, the Modem Languages of British 
India have not lcceived fiom our Universities the support they 
would have had, had their value been at all known by the educated 
people of this country. 

1879 

A certain amount of piogress has been made since, and the 
Universities are commencing slowly to recognize their duty. Con- 
sidenng the obvious meaning of the word “University,” and the 
position, which Gxeat Britain occupies towards 1(6 great Dependen- 
cies, and Colonies, and the ample revenues of the Colleges, and the 
University, it is to be hoped, that they will rise to the level of their 
great position , and make their curriculum of study more practical, 
and their opportunities and facilities of teaching and acquiring 
knowledge umveisal. 

1887 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ORIGIN OF PLACE-NAMES IN BRITISH INDIA 

The Rev Isaac Taylor has earned through several editions a 
practical tieatisc on the origin of Place-Names, or, as he calls it, 
Etymological Illustiations of History, Ethnology, and Geography 
As on such a subject it is safest to aiguc from the known to the 
unknown, he has wisely commenced by a study of Place-Names in 
the New World, the language, history, and ongm of which can be 
identified beyond doubt, as being the creatuies of yesteiday A 
maivellous tale is unfolded eien within that short period, and a 
clue is given to the principles, the tendencies, the affections, the 
weaknesses, and the unintelligible enoi«, that base du acted and 
accompanied the nomenclutuie of legions which weie unknown and 
unnamed in the time of the Plantagencts My object in noticing 
the subject is to induce some one to apply the pious*, which has 
been walked out by him as uganls Ninth America and Euiope, to 
Asia, and moie especially to lintr-h India 
How much do those, wlio-e caicci in India is over, for whom 
that wondeilul countiy is cm eloped with the lomanco of tlio Past 
and the Enfoigotlcn, icgiet that in the com sc of the quaitei of a 
ccntuiy, during which they weic liunymg lnthci andtliithei, and 
engaged Horn mom to eie in woik, which has lift little ui no trace 
behind, wish that they had found leisuic to stoie-up m common- 
place hooks all that came wndei then obscivation regaidmg the' 
Ethnology and Language and Religion and other kindled subjects, 
of India 1 The most casual obseiicu and the sboitcst ir-itor must 
have been stiuck by the multiplicity and sti angelic's of the names 
of places in India, but, until this book had appealed, tlieie was no 
model, on which the mloimation collected could be ananged, and it 
may not have occuirecl to many to reflect what a vast stoie of his- 
torical, ethnical, and philological, mfoimation lies hidden under the 
uncouth and unintelligible sounds, by which, accoidmg to the 
common consent of the inhabitants, the physical featuies and the 
local divisions of Province, Distuct, Town, Tillage, and Hamlet, 
are known 
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And yet it has hecn thoroughly admitted and acknowledged from 
the earliest times, that names wore not originally given at hap- 
hazaid, that they weie not foituitous concunencos of syllables; on 
tlio contiaiy, wo find that m the cailiest lecoids, that have come 
down to us, an attempt to assign lightly or wiongly a meaning to 
paiticulai nomenclatuio, and to account for not ob\ious names 
1 ’octiy and fiction, myth and tiadition, wcie called upon foi assist- 
ance. Thus m Genesis the name of Bethel is explained by the 
story of Jacob’s Ladder, though the obvious meaning of the word 
was not haul to divine, and the Sanslcut poets delighted to account 
for names, even for such a simple one as Gangd, by a fanciful 
legend, nor were the moie fastidious tastes of Yngil and Hoiace free 
fiom the infection, for while the former connects in most beautiful 
lines the name of Caiota, the modern Gaieta, with the legendary 
Nuise of _ 33 neas, the latter has immoitaliscd the tale of Europa, 
and surrounded with a halo of scnn-tiuth the legend of the origin 
of the name of oui Continent. 

“ Tua sectns oibis 
Nonuna ducet ” 

Forty yoais ago, in most of the lteports of the Settlements of 
Land-ltevenue in Upper India, an attempt was made to explain the 
meanings of the names of places, political divisions, and physical 
featuies, and with some success, foi in tiutli the meaning of a 
large pioportion of such names is obvious A few wcie explained 
by scholais, a few moie by fanciful stones 01 traditions of the 
counti y- side , but a consuleiahle lesiduum lemained, woids which 
had in couise of ages lost then initial and final letteis, been in- 
vented, 01 transposed, nlioso consonants had m the lips of men been 
unconsciously changed by the action of Gmnni’sl.iw, whose vowels 
had been absoibed, oi altcied by laws of accentuation, which have 
not yet been fuiilv woiked out Yet, if once a sufficiency of facts 
weie collected , if the cliai actor of neighbouimg names w eie collated 
and contiasted; if the lccuiienco of similai names in whole, or 
pait, in otliei paits of the eountiy, and m otliei combinations, were 
duly u eighecl , no doubt the nuinbei of unexplained sounds might 
be laigely reduced This woik commends itself to an ingenious 
and oidcr-lovmg intellect, even if the elaboiated result went no 
fuither than to explain the phenomena of the names existing, but 
to any one, who has studied JIi Tayloi’sliook, and who has entered 
on the subject with the zeal and penetiation, which it deserves, it 
will soon appeal how very much lies beyond The dry bones in 
the cabinet of the geologist may appeal to the unlearned to be 
nothing but ordeily ananged fo-sils, but to the initiated they can 
bo clothed with flesh, and fiom them he is able to conjure back past 
periods of the "Woild, which have left no other tiacc So to the scien- 
tific philologist the names of places, which have lived fiom century 
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to century on the lips of men, if rightly arranged, an T igbtly 
intei pieted, cannot fail to disclose stiango ethnological andhtical 
facts which were unwittingly intrusted to their keepir an <l 
tribes, which have long since been extinct out of the lar have 
lett behind them tiaees moie enduung than their lull-fas , sscg> 
more deeply incised on the face of the eountiy, than thei] ee p 
dykes, and moie enduring than their coins. The pre-b 0 i ic 
animals, slowly tiaveising the 6 oft sands, left maiks of tlief ee t 
impressed on a suifate, which has since hardened into iocI an( l 
which tells of the existence of animal life with a force beyoitlie 
reach of aigument to gainsay, and, m like manner, saugc,nd 
migrating tubes m the eaily annals of mankind placed then phon - 10 
impiess on ceitam spots m their own peculiar combination-^ 
syllables, which have been seieully adopted by the more civili 4 
races, which have succeeded to tlicir mhcutanco 

This fact is most fully exemplified in Xoitli Amcnca, and, if ev- 
there had been an oppoitumty for making a dean sweep of t 
Past and commencing aliesh on a tabula )asa, it was, when t > 
Western colonists landed in the HcwWoild In the fulness of 
their civilization, the hens of all the ages, and the dispensers at 
pleasure of the trcasuiy of names of ancient and modem Emope, 
the Bntisli colonists have founded a now Jeiusalem, a new Home, 
a new Tyie, and a new Tioy , but they have been no 11101c able to 
oust the indigenous names of mountain and sticam fiom thin lists 
of names, than they been able to banish the lcdskin fiom tlicir 
streets Thus, side by side on thur maps with the most cclcbiatcd 
names of Euiope and Asia, whose composition can be traced back 
to illustnous Indo-Euiopcnn pidigices, we have Niagaia, Potomac, 
Ottawa, Eappahannok, Susquehanna, Aikansas, "Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, winch smack of the backwoods and liunting-giounds, and 
of a Yocabulaiy and dialect, as lai lemoied fiom the gieat Anan 
Eamily as the Chinese. 

And more than this • wo have, as it were, come upon the settling 
of the composite matenals of American nomcnclatuie while in 
solution, and, in the fiedmess of contempoiaiy knowledge, can 
assign with ceitainty the different elements to then piopci ongin, 
and, as it were, confiim the tiuth ol the well-known colonization of 
the eountiy byiefeuing to the names of the locations, 01, lovoismg 
the piocess, make the heterogeneous nomenclatuie intelligible by 
applying the unquestioned facts of lustoiy to it This is the 
exceeding value of the American exemplar, foi it raises a mi 10 
theory, or hypothesis, to the rank of a scientific process, and 
encourages us to place the ISamc-lists of anotliei world (for India 
is, indeed, a world of its own) in the ciucible, m the certainty of 
obtaining results equally satisfactory But in dealing with the 
remote periods of Indian civilization we can only use one process ; 
we have the names, and fiom them must evolve by careful linguistic 
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discrimination historical facts, and re-unite lost pages of a Nation’s 
Annals 

We can safely arrive at this conclusion, that there are certain 
natural laws, which underlie the structure of human society, and 
the effects of which will surely ci op out and leave traces, as being 
based on the simple and indigenous tendencies of mankind, on the 
geneial fitness of tilings, and the pi easing necessities of rough life, 
which have led and will ever lead new colonizeis over the same 
tiack Thus, m fixing the name, which is done on the spur of the 
moment, of a tract, or of a township, or of a hamlet, or the 
sepai at ed poition of a village, icfeienee will be had, first, to the 
rising and setting sun, the points of the compass, the upland and 
lowland, the river and mountain, the maisli and lake, the forest and 
deseit, the wild animals of caith, air, or watei , second, to the name 
of the tribe, the gieat men of the tube, the tutelary deity of the 
tube , thud, to War, Peace, Plague, Famine, Death, the Temple, 
or the Place of Sepultiu e, or Cicmation, and other events of local 
interest, which, as tune passes and civilization increases, will 
multiply 

Few settlements drop down on an entncly virgin soil • on the 
early settlement of Abiaham in Canaan he found two layers of 
previous occupieis of the soil Those, who aio unacquainted with 
Asia, can foim no conception of the desolation and extnpation 
caused by Famine, Wai, Imasmn, the new-comers aie usually 
unable to efface the footpunts of then piedeccssors , some wretched 
heweis of wood and draweis of watei, abject and servile survivois 
of the massacre, or the expulsion, lcmam, and they have their 
levengc in keeping alivo the nomenclatuic of tlieir foiefathers 
Ware after wave of population has swept over India fiom the great 
portals of the Noith-West, the Biahman and Rajput aie as much 
aliens and immigrants as the most modem swaim of Mahometans , 
but Time has given a sanctity to then occupation, and then piedeces- 
sois and victims, the numeious non-Auan laces, have been swept 
aside, and have penslied from tho page of history and have for 
cen tunes been forgotten Few new-comcis liaic been bold enough 
to supersede existing names , at tho best they have but added an 
alternative name, -which has sometimes ovemdden, and sometimes 
succumbed to the old one I11 Holy Wilt, Ephrata is sometimes 
coupled with Bethlehem, and Ilobion is p.uticulanzed as Kirjath 
Arba , and heie a remark of Mi Tayloi is most apposite “In 
“ many instances tho original nnpoit of such names has faded away, 
“ or has become disguised m the lapse of ages, neveitheless the 
“ primeval meaning may be recoverable, and, whenever it is 
“ recovered, we have gained a symbol, that may prove itself to be 
“ full-fiaught with instruction , for it may indicate emigrations, 
“ immigrations, the commingling of races by war and conquest, or 
“ by the peaceful processes of commerce , the name of a district or 
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“ a town may speak to ns of evont 3 which wntten histoiy has failed 
“ to commemorate ” And again, “ Tlioro aie many nations, which 
“ have left no wntten rccoids, and whoso history would be a blank 
“ volume, or noaily so, were it not that, in tho places, where they 
“ have sojourned, they have left tiaces of their migiation sufficient 
“ to enable us to re-constiuct the main outline of their histoiy. 
“ The lulls, valleys, and nveis are in lact the only wiitmg-tahlets, 
“ on which unletteied nations have been able to mscube their 
“ annals Mountains and liveis still muimur the voices of nations 
“ long denationalized or extnpatcd ” 

The book befoie me is dmded into seventeen chapters, and 
prefixed to it is a map of the Bntish Isles, showing by eoloms 
the piopoition of settlements of Kelt, Saxon, Dane, and Nor- 
wegian, as aimed at by a caicful analysis of the names of the 
locations Appended to the volume is a list of some of the chief 
substantial components of local names, and tw 0 excellent indices, 
one of local names, the other of mattcis, without which the value 
of a woik of this cliaractei would be greatly diminished I piopose 
now cuisonly tosuney those Cliaptcua, and on aiming at the last 
on onomatology, to enter fully into the method and apply it to 
British India 

The fust Chapter is on the significance' of names, and is an 
exoidium to the woik. It is justly lomarked that, “w'liat has 
“been affiimcd by the botanist as to the floia of limited distnets 
“ may be said, with little abatement, concerning local names, that 
“ they sun i\e the catastioplios which oinlhiow Empucs, and that 
“they outlive devastations which aie fatal to almost cvciything 
“else Invading hosts may tiample down 01 cxtnpate whatever 
“glows upon a soil, except its wild flowcis and the names of those 
“ sites where man has found a home ” IIoiv ti ue is tins' How often 
in the Indian jungle mined wells and foisaken homesteads are 
conic upon, winch have a name aud nothing else , how faithfully a 
name clings to a township, 01 a s alley, 01 a countiy-sido, when the 
origin of the name has long since been foi gotten ' The usual 
origin of names is denved eitliei fiom the physical features, or 
the historical associations of the locality, and in the com so of ages, 
changes have been wiouglit in both paitieulais, and tlio name, 
rightly interpreted, lets in a flood of light How comes it, for 
instance, that one of the most N 01 them Counties 111 Scotland is 
called “ Sutlieiland,” but that it was so named as a dependency of 
Noiway ? IIow comes a poition of Kent and Sussex to be called 
“ the Weald,” but that it was once covered by a tlnek and impene- 
trable foiest 9 

The second Chapter goes fully over what may be called the 
Tertiaiy Pcnod, namely, that poition of the subject, which falls 
entirely within histone times, such as the settlement of North 
America and Austialia. Tho Secondary Period may he said to 
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comprise the strata of names, ■which are capable of solution by 
lofoience to well-known languages, and to the Primary must be 
relegated that portion of the Name-list of a Country, which 
belongs to the dim twilight penod of the settlement of the eailier 
laces It will be found, that this division of the subject will be 
leadily applicable to any new countiy, to which the inquiry may 
be extended, for it may at once be stated, that but a corner of the 
vast area, to which inquiiy extends, has been occupied It is not 
pietended that, as legaids any Countiy, except the British Isles, 
more than a gencial suivey is attempted if, indeed, infoimation 
has been statistically aiiangccl m dunce and Gcimany, what of 
the lest of Euiope, of Asia, Afuca, Amonca, and Oceania? But 
on the otliei hand it may be safely contended, that such a forecast 
of the subject has been made, as Mill gieatly facilitate the labour 
of those w ho follow, and such principles has e been laid down, as 
will tend to pi event futuie labouis in the same field from being 
hapliazaid, cnoncous, and fiuitloss 

Chapter 111 ticats of the ethnological value of local names, 
and applies to the method of rcscaicli, lllustiated and tested in 
Cliaptci II as regaids the modem names of North America to the 
moie obseuie penods of lustoiy in the olilci continent of Euiope, 
and Chaptei IY ticats cxliaustiv elv ot the pumely important blanch 
of the subject, “the Names of Nations” The value of this one 
Chaptei can scaicolybo ov ei stated, and its peiusal will at once 
tempt the loader to go deeper mto tlio subject by opening out new 
vistas of thought, langmg in onloi, scattered information, long 
since possessed, but not appi cciated, and convincing most unmistak- 
ably of the impoitanco ot the subject 

Cliupteis A r to IX tieat in succession of the different races, or 
nationalities, which have left then maik on the Name-lists of 
AVc'-tein Euiopo, to which geogiapliical expiession the subject is 
now naiiowecl Eust in ordu come the Phemcums, then the Aiabs, 
both being aliens fiom anotlici Continent The subject seems 
thcncefoitli to shrink into still nanovver temtoiial limits, and to 
lestuct itself to the legions occupied at diffeicnt penods of their 
lustoiy by Anglo-Saxons, Noithmeu of all kinds, and, at the dawn 
of histoneal knowledge, by the Kelts No doubt it was of import- 
ance, or even of necessity, to n.uiow the subject, but it indicates 
by the exclusion of the Gi:eco-L,itm, Slavonic, and Lettish races, 
how laige a poition of even the Inclo-Geimanic or Anan Family is 
left unaccounted foi 

Chaptei X , which is headed “ The historic value of local names,” 
docs, indeed, giv c all that can be collected of the period of Homan 
occupation, and of the marks, which that gieat conquering, but 
not colom/ing, people left upon subject countries The Noimans 
passed lightly ovei the ground, and left traces only m castles and 
abbeys and military or civil stations, the Saxons colonized in the 
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proper sense by the extirpation, or entire subjection, of the Kelts ; 
the Romans did m their times iery much wliat the Normans did at 
a later period, and what the English now do in India. It may be a 
matter of sentimental regiet, that 111 0111 haughty and supercilious 
disdain for the people, and oaielessness foi our own reputation, we 
have never introduced any of the Impenal teims into the plastic 
TJidu, such as road, castle, budge, railway, telegraph, king or 
queen. The Romans weie mser 01 inoie foitunate in thur 
generation, and have left the voids, Strata, Castia, Pons, Hospitium, 
Colonia, Portus, and otheis as legacies to all time and all nations, 
but no place ot human habitation beais a Roman name 

Chapter XI treats exclusively of the stuet-names of London, 
which, liowei ci curious and interesting to the local aiehmologist, 
are deficient in interest to the cosmopolitan leadei. This is more 
than compensated foi by the intense mtciest of Chapters XII and 
XIII , which treat of lnstoi ic and sacred sites, and, as far as they 
go, bring out an abundance of very mtoiestwg facts, although they 
obviously only go ovm a small poition of the giound, which 
might be traveised, for many a name now unintelligible recoids some 
forgotten event, 01 some deseitcd Iiiiue 

Chapter XIY opens out a still moie surpnsmg view of the 
subject, for it shows how the physical changes of the globe are 
attested by local names The sea has lctned in some places, liveis 
have ceased to be naugablo, a town, ninth was once a natal 
station, and a commercial pmt, is, peihaps, some distance inland, 
maislieshave been tilled up, 01 perhaps have extended themselves , 
in some laie instances mountains hate spuing up, 01 hate subsided , 
climate changes hate aliened the pi oducts, or the fauna and flora 
of a countiy, and the names of the places, tthen scientifically 
analyzed, testify to a state ol physical alinirs, ninth is no longer 
applicable 

Reserving Chapter XY , we now pass to Chapter XYI , which m 
an exhaustne manner shows what woids aie denved fiom places , 
“ All local names,” our autlioi «ays, “were once woids, we have 
“ made these woids, so long- dumb, once moie speak out their mean- 
“ mg, and declaio the lessons nhicli they have to teach. "We now 
“come to the conteise pioposition. Many words were once local 
“names-, we find these woids 111 all the stages of the piocess of 
“ metamorphosis, some unchanged, some so alteiecl as to be scarcely 
“recognizable” It is possible, that theie maybe words in the 
Yernacular, or the dead languages of India, which, if piopeily 
examined, may give up an ougin of this kind, in addition to those 
which have become notorious, and have found their way into 
European languages Of these we select some familiar instances 
as illustrations. The word “ nektarino ” is most conclusively 
traced back to the superlative of the woul “ nek ” or good, being 
the best of “peaches.” The “ peach ” itself is from the Latin 
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"Persicus,” being a Ptrsian fruit. The “damson” hails from 
Damascus, as ■well as the “Damask Rose” The “tamarind” is 
clearly “the fiuit of India” Indigo, gamboge, calico, Kashmir 
are too obvious to be moie than alluded to In this Chapter we 
have the whole subject discussed at very gieat length, but it is 
foieign to the main object of the volume undei review. 

Chapters XV and XVII. go over the ground of the greatest 
interest to future 1m estimators, for in the first the “changes and 
errors” are detailed, which have come to light in past times, and 
in the second, the principles, and method, of Scientific Onomatology 
are laid down , and on both these subjects I must make some 
remaiks, before I proceed to apply the principles of some of the 
preceding Chapters to Indian investigations 

I will first remark on the subject of Changes and Errors Any 
person with the most supeificial knowledge of the Science of 
Language must be awaie of the wear and tear, which all words 
have undei gone, as they have been handed down from mouth to 
mouth of succeeding geneialions The names of places, if they 
have not suffeied to the same extent as ordinal y woids, have never- 
theless 3 milled to flic ull-conquenng influences of time and, as Mr. 
Taylor states, “ The influences are of two kinds The fiist is simply 
“ phonetic A conquering nation finds it difficult to pionouncc cer- 
“ tain vocables which enter into the names used by the conquered 
“ people, and changes consequently anse, which break the ancient 
“names into haimony with the phonetic law's of the language 
“ used by tlie conqueiois Manv illustrations of this process may 
“ bo found m Doomsday-book Tlic inquisitois seem to have been 
“ slow to catch the pionunciation of the Saxon names, and were 
“ moieover ignoiant of then etymologies, and we meet con- 
“ scqucntly with many ludicrous transformations We have 
“ now to consider a class of coiinptions which have arisen 
" from a totally diffcient cause Men have felt a natuial desire 
“ to assign a plausible meaning to names, to make them, in 
“ fact, no longer sounds, but woids Tins instructive causativeness 
“ of the human mind, this peipelual endeavour to find a leason, or 
“ a plausible explanation, for cveiytlnng, lias corrupted many of 
“ tlic woids, which we have in daily use, and a large allowance for 
“ this source of enor must be made, when w e aie investigating the 
“ original forms of ancient names No cause has been more fiuitful 
“ m producing corruptions than populai attempts to explain from 
“ the Vornaculai, and hung into harmony with a supposed 
“ etymology, names, whoso real explanation is to bo sought in some 
“ language known only to the learned Kamos, significant in the 
“ Vernacular, are constructed out of the rums of the ancient unin- 
“ telligible names, just as we find the modem village of Mesopo- 
“ tanna built of bricks stamped with the Cuneiform legend of 
“ Nebuchadnezzar.” 
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Of the first influence ire have notable instances in India : the 
town of “ Thanusai ” was foimeily “ Stlianesvara,” “ the seat of 
“ Siva; ” “Banaias” can he traced to “Taianasi,” the junction of 
the rivers “Yaiana” and “ Asi,” “Lakhnau” to “Laknavati,” 
“ Oudh ” to “ Ajodya,” “ the unconqueiable one , ” “ Kanoj ” to 
“ Kanyakubja,” and so on to any extent Of the second influence, 
ne have instances in the alleged ongin of the names of “Lahor ” 
and “ Kasur” m “ Lava ” and “Kusa,” the two sons of “ Rama.” 
The law of phonetic change has been eaief ally laid down as between 
cei tain branches of the Indo-Euiopean Family of languages, but it is 
capable of fuitlici expansion as legaids other blanches of other 
families Mr Tayloi furnishes some mcmoiable examples of the 
changes of names Conspicuous among these are “Istambul” for 
“Constantinople,” “da div ttoXiu ” and “ Stanko ” foi Cos, 
c"? ~ai’ kw Tlie whole of tins Chapter is full of linguistic anecdotes 
of maivellous interest and piquancy 

I now proceed to C'haptei XYII , which, though the conclusion 
of Mi Tayloi ’s woik, Mould bo the staiting-pomt of any hardy 
adventuiei, udio is leady to open vugin soil Ceitampimciplesare 
woiked out, Minch must be attended to if the subject is to be 
tieated scientifically, and Mitli any hope of permanent lesults Any 
other method m ill lead to st ait lmg absuidities, or vague and un- 
meaning guesses 

Fustly It must be an aiticle of faith, that local names are 
never in any single instance aibitrary sounds, but, however fiag- 
mentaiy the poition, that has come down to us, tlioio is a meaning 
to be extiacted fiom it, if mc can only get at it, this discos eiy was 
e.isy enough m the newly-constituted societies of Keith Amenca 
and Austialia, but is one of cxtierae difficulty in liuiope, and, per- 
haps, it is in many cases wholly impossible m India, and the lest of 
Asia, m the piesent state of oui linguistic knowledge. 

Secondly The next requisite is to ascertain the language, in 
which the name n as given , this mattei must be settled by geo- 
graphical and lustoiical considerations 

Thirdly The eailicst documental y form of the name must be 
ascoitamed, and, if two or more Characters are in use, 01 have been 
used, it is of impoitance, that the names should be set down with 
the minutest accuracy in all 

Fovrthhy. If, as is often the case in India, the name has never here- 
tofore been reduced to uniting of a permanent or accessible Charac- 
ter, endoavoui must be made to lecoid it coirectly on tho analogy of 
similar names, beaung in mind the laws of phonetic change, to which 
reference has been made. 

Fifthly. Attempts at interpiotation must then be made, bearing 
in mind the giaiumatical structuie of words, and the syntactical 
airangement of the language to which the woid is attubuted 

Sixthly Consideiation must be had to the possibly discovered 
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interpretation of other names in the neighbourhood, bearing in mmd 
the possible immigiation at different epochs, of races and languages, 
all of which have left their niaik within limited areas. 

Seventhly The linguistic Tesult may be tested by topographical 
or physical considerations , if the interpretation brings out 
physical features, is it confirmed by the facts ? If, on the other 
hand, lnstoiical featuies are indicated, are they confirmed by 
independent history, should such exist? Much must, indeed, 
depend upon happy guesses, or bold piesumptions, voufied by sub- 
sequent corioboiatmg pi oofs, but tho method pioposed is at least safe 
and scientific, and, as far as the lapse of yeai s, and the confusion 
caused by the domination of laces and languages during long 
periods of ignoianee will permit, a succccssfnl one 

Eighthly A scientific analysis of names of places will surely load 
to the establishment of this fact, that m £11 the greater number 
theio aio two component elements, which, for the sake of con- 
venience, may be called the adjectival, and substantival elements 
respectively, and it is of tho essence of some languages to present 
the substantival clement in tho form of a Suffix, and in others of a 
Prefix to tho adjectival element, the woul geucially means road, 
bridge, fold, boundaiy, island, livei, mountain, valloy, dwelling, 01 
enclosmc, as the case may be, qualified by a peisonal 01 descriptive 
woid, denoting the possessor, the buildei, 01 tho relative position, 
antiquity, excellence, 01 othci chaiactonstic feature. 

IVc will illustrate this position by quoting a few Teutonic 
Suffixes, and Keltic Piefixes, for 111 England, by a smgulai chance, 
we have the two practices side bv side A Teutonic location is 
known by the lei munitions of “ham,” “ton,” "hmst,” “ley,” 
“worth,” “by,” “den,” “don,” “combo,” “ sted,” “borough,” 
“thorpe,” “ cotc,” “stoke,” “set,” “tliwaile,” “holt,” “bourne,” 
“lull,” ‘ shicls,” “stow,” “wick,” “fell,” “law,” “cy,” “stone,” 
“beck”, on the otliei hand a Keltic location is identified by 
“aber,” “mvei,” “ath,” “bally,” “lul ” “llan,” “ben,” “glen,” 
“strath,” “loch,” “mms,” “inch.” A. full cnumeiation of adjectival 
forms would obviously partake of tho cliaiactei of a Dictionary, but 
thev may be giouped geneially under one of tho following heads • 
I. Relative maguitude. II Relative position III. Relative age 
IY Kumeials Y Natuial pioductions 01 features, such as 
animals, trees, uveis, locks, nuneials, and fiuits YI Karnes 
implying excellence 01 tho leveise YU Configuration VIII. 
Colour IX Caste, religion 01 tube X Historical event 

It must be lomembeied, that sometimes theio is a consciousness of 
the meaning of the name, at othei times tho meaning is so entnely 
forgotten, that it is lepeated in anothci language, as the “ Rner 
A ion,” the “liner Esfc,” ‘ ‘ Jfoii Gibello,” “Pen-hill” “ Wansbecl- 
water,” and many othei hybrid compounds. It often may be a 
question, whether the name is the iceoid of a person or an event ; 
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thus centuries hence it may be a question, whether the name 
Victoria scattered so piofusely over the woild, records a victory, 
or a sovereign, 01 a State, or a railway-station, or the name of the 
wife of some local authority. 

How strangely names aie altered merely by the rendering of the 
words fiom one language to another, is illustrated by the travels 
of Fa Hian and the other Chinese pilgrims, who visited India for 
the purpose of local inquiries Being men of learning and piety, 
they took the greatest pains to recoid the names of places and 
shrines correctly, and yet tlieir woiks present a linguistic puzzle 
owing to the peculianties of the Chinese language 

In extracting a meaning out of hitherto meaningless words ; in 
awakening up echoes of lnstoiy, which have long since been silent , 
in conjuring up traditions, andinstaiting delightful ethnical theoi les, 
there is great danger, and the gicatest caution must bo used as 
to the conclusions diawn, and especially in legaid to the branch of 
the subject, which relates to personages, who have often a mythical, 
or eponymic existence “ This phrase is used to convey the sug- 
“ gestion that a pcisonal name has been evolsed by popular specu- 
“ lation to account foi some geographical teim, the tme meaning of 
“ which has not been undei stood ” In tile annals of cvoiy countiy 
tlieie have existed tlic wildest absmditics Fiance is said to have 
taken its name fiom a labulous son of Huctoi, and L’ntain 
from “ Brutus,” a son of oEneas The atmosphere of the Indian 
world is lmpn gnated with the wildest notions, independent of all 
shackles of Chronology, or Fiobability, or Geography But there 
may be germs of Until lying hidden amidst a mass of tiaditional 
rubbish, and tlicv aie woitli the trouble of extracting 

I proceed to tluow out suggestions foi ajipljmg the pimciples, 
worked out foi a poitiou of Western Euiopc, to the vngin field of 
India As legaids XJppei India betwixt the rivcis K.iramndsa, 
and the Indus, I can say ■without fear of conti adiction, that a list 
of every Hamlet, Village, Town, Subdivision, Piovmce, Mountain, 
Eiver, and Lake, can he supplied fiom the Offices of Government in 
two distinct Chaiacleis, the Aiahic and the Nagan, thus limiting 
the field of cnoi by a system of checks Many of these names 
have been leduced to writing for many hundreds of years, 
and appear m aichaic foi ms in Ransknt words Much at- 
tention to the subject has been paid in ditfeicnt Districts, but the 
information has never been colle< ted together and grouped, and no 
serious scientific attempt has been made to solve the meaning of 
those names, which have not yielded to the first attempt. It may 
he said that hundreds of the same names appear in every District, 
and some are repeated scoies of time' Assuming roughly, that 
there arc sixty Districts in the two great Piosmces of Northern 
India, and allowing an aveiage of one thousand villages to a Dis- 
trict, we have an accumulation of sixty thousand Names, which 
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might he collected, arranged alphabetically, and brought under the 
examination of the scholar. The number might he reduced, perhaps, 
to one-half, by allowing for repetition of the same or similar names, 
and fiom the 1 educed number many may he deducted of well-known, 
and obvious derivation, a ccitam proportion will yield to a little 
scholarly consideration, and there will lemam over a formidable 
residuum, of battered, clipped, and unintelligible counters, on 
the face of which no legend can be deciphered. This is the 
work, which has to be done, and to which I invite the attention 
of those, who have the necessary knowledge and acumen, and can 
find the leisure. 

It has been alieady stated that an intelligent knowledge of the 
language, m which the name was piobably onginally composed, is 
an essential featuie of the mquiiy "Without pretending to exhaust 
the subject, I mav note the possible linguistic vehicles of eveiy 
name m Hoi them India 

I The non-Anan languages, which have little or no literature, 
and which are spoken only by people in the lowest stage of culture 
and social position ; and yet these languages take precedence of all 
otlieis in antiquity, and it may possibly bo found, that the first 
comeis had the privilege of naming for even all the great physical 
featuies of the Country, and mmy of the most ancient settlements 
In fact they occupy the position of the Keltic or pre-Keltic races 
m Europe, the scttleis with icgaid to whose existence there is no 
doubt, but with legaid to lihoni lii'toiy is silent, and the successive 
tides of whose immigration can only be detected by careful analysis 
of ti aces which thev liaie left, just as the iipple-marked slabs of 
sandstone iccoid the tidal How of the piimeval Ocean. 

II The gioat Anan Family of languages, of which Sanskrit is 
the oldest and most finished type, occupy the Secondary Period 
It is not pietonded, that Kansknt even was a spoken language, hut 
its place v as occupied by Vernaculars of many foims and vaneties, 
but resembling each otlici m giammatical structuie. The chief 
among these aie the Hindi, of which the Uidu 01 Hindustani is a 
dialect of a date subsequent to the Mahometan dominion ; the 
Assanu, the Bangali, the Panjabi, and Kopali add to these Pashtu 
01 Afghan of the Iiam Blanch , and, turning Southward, Huya, 
Gujarati, Mniatln, and Sindlii If the mquity be extended to 
the Southern poitions of the Indian Peninsula, consideration will 
have to be paid to the Diandian Family of languages, consisting of 
Tamil, Malay alnn, Karnata, and Telugu Tins greatpenod, though 
not recorded in contempoiary history, is well supplied with annals 
and legends, andlitciary documents 

III Wo now come to the Historic or Tertiaiy Period, which 
divides itself into two portions, dining the former of which the 
languages, into which now and larger life was infused by the 
Mahometan propagandism, predominated. By a singular chance 
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the three languages of this category belong to essentially different 
Families, and the degree of their sepal ation is one, that cannot be 
indicated by any measure of time ■within human knowledge or 
speculation. Admitting that mankind spiang fiom a single pair, 
it is not easy to speculate at what distant penod, the Persian, a 
member of the An.in Family, the Arabic, a member of the Semitic 
Family, and the Turki, a member of tho Altaic Family, scpaiatcd , 
yet all these poured into India with diffeic’nt degrees of piofusion 
within the Histone Period, and, though the organic stiuctuie of 
the three is essentially diffcient, they were all spoken by the 
conquering raws, and have left their traces m the great lingua 
fianea. The latter poition of this penod is occupied by Euiopean 
languages, the Poitugucse, Fiench, English, and Dutch 

Tims much about languages , but cognizance must be taken of 
another great feature in the History of India In Euiope, by 
fair means or foul, by reason, inteiest, colonization, or the swoul, 
tho Cknstian Religion has succeeded in stamping out the ancient 
Religions of the older woild , whatevei of the early Semitic culls 
the Pliemcians mtioduced into then Euiopean Colonies, whatever 
woic the beauties oi defects of the gieat and lomantic Statc- 
worslups of Greeco and Rome , whatevei was the savagely of the 
Scandinai inns, 01 tho ciuelty of the Di unheal rites among the old 
Noise and the Kelt , they have all long since peiislicd The gieat 
monotheistic idea of the Aialnan Piophet made an analogous clean 
sweep of Fire- worship and all the Fetichisms of Noilh Afnca and 
^cst Asia as far as the Indus Rut in India no such clean sweep 
has been made As w avo upon wav e tho new laces weio impoitcd, 
or the new ideas weic mi ought out, they had, with some local and 
temporary exceptions, Icaic to expand, and have left their maik 
Religious Toleiante has ovei been tho common law of India AYe 
have - I The pumcval cult of the abongmes, or eailiest immi- 
grants, by whatevei name they aic known Often supeificially 
rangeci among the Hindu, they diffa fiom them essentially, and 
the time has come, when then language and Religion must he 
recognized II Tlic gieat Riahnumcal polytheistic system III 
The gieat lieiesy of Ruddlia and tho subsequent Jain develop- 
ment IY The great monotheistic dogma of Mahomet Y The 
Clmstian Faith With the exception of tho last, all those Religious 
persuasions have left then maik on the nomenclatuie of Indian 
places 

A third featuie is that of Races m Europe wo lead of tho 
Phenician, the Teuton, the Hellene, tho Latin, tho Ibenan, tho 
Northman, the Slav, and the Kelt, all have left their mark, and 
many others, to mention M’hose names there is not space ; without 
the historic knowledge of some, many names would have been 
unintelligible ; of others tho names themselves form the basis of 
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historical hypothesis So it is m India ; the student must avail 
himself of the ethnological knowledge accumulated dining the 
last half century The veiy names, by which some of the 
Provinces are known, or have in days bigone boon known, the 
very name of India, aio suggestive of historical facts One of the 
results of this investigation into the meanings of names would be 
the preparation of maps showing by spots tlio comparatively spaise, 
or excessive, spi inkling of names of a particulai laco oi language m 
paiticular localities In the book undei leview some very stukmg 
featuies of the extent of tlio Saxon and Danish Colonies m Britain 
have beon exhibited by the contuvance of maps prepaied m the 
mode above desenbed 

I now piocccd to notice the most familial of the snbstantival 
elements 111 Indian names Prefixes aie laic, but some few may be 
noted of an obvious chaiactei, and many more may come to light 
upon a close analysis of non-Anan names, which have, by lapse 
of time or perversion of aiticulation, been lobbed of terminal, 
medial, and initial letteis, and haio haidened into lough mono- 
syllables, or suftbied capacious transposition of tlieir composing 
letteis I note “K1L1I1,” “Derail,” “Chak,” “Seiai” The 
Suffixes aie moie numerous, and the list may be considerably 
enlarged. I note “has,” “abaci,” “kot,” “patan,” “ pur,” 
“gaih” or “gnha,” “ganj,” “kand,” “pet,” “goun” or 
“goug,” “shahi,” “ -uiai,” “nagar,” “bazai,” “ghat,” “pind,” 
“ tal ” Iluman natmo is tiue to itself in all countnes, and these 
woids represent piensely the class of objects, which, a few pages 
back, appealed clothed m a Teutonic 01 Keltic dicss. 

I pioposc now to give some instances of names to lllustiate each 
period commencing uitli tlio latest, 01 Teitiaiv, whole all is his- 
toncally certain Of the Euiopcan names some aio pure and un- 
rnixod with indigenous elements , some aie hybuds of the first 
kind aie Port William, Poit St Geoige, Yiclona Port, names 
denied fiom England duect Dalhousie, Amherst, Auckland Bay, 
Poit Canning, Poit Ilist mgs, Wellesley Piovmco, Montgomery, 
named after Ooveinni-, Picnch Itoeks, Poito Kuovo, Poit Blair, 
Diamond Haibonr, False Point, Palmyia Point, explain themselves 
I myself named a tnu l of newly-iccovciotl land m the Distnet of 
Hoshyaipur in tlio Punjab, which I am as little likely evei to see 
again, as ever to f 01 get, tilth the name of London, and as such it 
will go to postenty, explaining its own imperial origin, unless 
some jealous successor has changed the name to Snooks-abad or 
Snntli-pur 

As specimens of tlio hybuds I give Abbotabad, Cimpbell-pur, 
Povell-ganj, M01 ell- ganj, Kycld-ganj, Cust-ganj, Laikins-ganj, 
Bairaek-pur, Edwanles-abad, Geoige-ghar, Captam-ganj, Piazer- 
pet, Bud-pur, Bankipui, lLd.colm.-pet, etc , etc. Eiom a linguistic 
point of view, theie is nothing unusual or incorrect iu these com- 
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binations ; but wliat shall be said of the nati re name foi Barrack- 
pur, “ Aclianak,” Irom Job Chat nock, the fiist English inhabitant ! 

Theie is a gieat vanctym the form of the names used to indicate 
Piovinces, or laigetiacts of countiy there is one set of Bohil-kand, 
Bandal-kand, Bhagel-k.ind, and another ltd] put- ana, Bliatti-ana, 
Han-ana, and a tlmd Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Hindustan, Sistan ; 
theie aie nicliaic names such as Anga, Banga, Karnata, Dakshina, 
Bharata-Taisha, AIah.il ash trn .til these aie tubal, national, or 
political names , but beneath them come names, which can bo 
traced back to phrsieal feat ui os, such as Dun, Doar, Kohistan, 
Doab, Ha-wur-al-Hahi (the two lattei reminding us of Mcso- 
potamia and Peioea), Antarbeil, Bai, Thai, Panjab, Panjnad, Smd, 
Sagar, Snliind. 

Then comes anothei class of names, in which the evidence of 
artificial composition is most marked, such as the well-known 
names for the foui gieat Doabs of the Punjab, which aie actually 
foimed by a combination of the initial letteis of their respective 
lircis. thus the countiy betwixt the nvcis Bias and Satlaj is 
called the “ Bist ” Doab ; tli.it betwixt the Bias and lhtvi is called 
the Ban Doab , that betwixt the ll.ivi and Chenab is called the 
“ Eechna ” Doab , that betwixt the Jlielam and Chenab is called 
the “Jliach” Doab Tlie-e names wcie well undei stood, and 
accepted by the people, and I am not awaio of any country 
having names so thoiouglily based on litcuuy artifice. The same 
remaik applies to the Piormco of Deiaj.it (the encampments), and 
the term “ Euiawan ” for the descendant' of people of Euiopo 
and Asia 

An mteiestmg Chapter might be wntten to bung together all 
the loic connected with the names of Indian rivcis and mountains 
The five nvcis of the Punjab can all bo identified with then Sanskrit 
names, which contain a meaning, and the Cheek vcision of the 
names bi ought hack by the historians of Alcxandei m an Holleme 
form. The same may he wild with logaicl to the Jamna, the 
Gang;!, the Gogra, the Oaudak, the Chamhal, the Sona, whicli 
is dosenhed m Arnun hy the name of “ Eiannoboas,” the Hellenic 
veiwon of “ llnanyabuja,” the other name of the same nvei, but 
both equally meaning “ Gold ” 

I come now to the sicond.uy or historic period of names of 
towns or villages The Mahometan Ituhis veutuied upon the fimt- 
less enteiprise of giving new names to the ancient cities of India 
The Homans dared to re-namo Jerusalem as iElia, and London as 
Augusta, and we know fiom Ilistoiy the amount of success which 
attended then efforts In some cases, at least, the Mahometan 
names of the great cities of India aie eoncuircnt with the old ones 
Thus Dohli is known as Sh.ilijili;inab;id, and Agra as Akbarabad, 
and Allahabad is still called I’niyag, and Patna is known as 
Azimabad, and Chittagong as Islamabad, and Aligaih and Coel aie 
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exchangeable term? Famine, pestilence, and war have peuodically 
depopulated India, and thus now locations have been made on old 
sites, to which often an ancient name, still clinging to the soil, 
is vaguely attached in the ti editions of the country-side. Here 
we have an innocent conflict of names, hut the same result has 
m many cases happened from fraud and violence 

“Within the Histone penod the adjectival portions of the name 
can he tiaced to diveis leasons 

I Dynastic Tho names of sovereigns speak out in Aurangabad, 
Piianjitgh.iT, Sulimpur, Ludianah, Jaunpur, and m our own days, 
Dliulipghar. 

II Official titles, applied by way of compliment, such as 
Shalipur, and the otliei numeious compounds of Shah and Raj'a : 
Nawiibganj, W.izir.ibad, Dowang.mj, M.ililqnir, and Imamganj. 

III. Next come the peisonal names of the founders, the patrons, 
of which I can give but a specimen Azimabad, Horadabad, 
Hoshyarpi'11, Deiah Fateh Khan, Begampur, Daianagar, Jaipur. 

IV Another class owe their names to religious causes, such as 
Amritsar, Dharampur, Gurudaspur, Islamganj, Dharamsala. 

V Next comes the tnbal or professional name, though the 
specification lias long ceased to apply We have Gujerat, and 
ttujaipiu, Mhairwara, Bainswara, Gorakhpur, Pathankot, Gosain- 
ganj. 

VI The names of deities, saints, heioes, and temples supply 
another vciy laige class, and I need only quote Rampur, Sitapur, 
Haulwai, S11 Rampur, Flrnagar, Govimlghar. 

VII To rccoid a conquest or a powci of successful resistance ; 
of those we have Fatehpur, Jaffar-abad, Ajygliar, Bijighar, Feroz- 
abad, Ajodya 

VIII The abundance of paiticular products is a natural origin 
to a name, such as Gul-pui, Anibdla, Bdnspur, Baghpur, Maha- 
ban, Machhli-shahi. 

IX. A still moie foitile oiigm of nomcnclatiue may be found in 
physical features, such as Paliaipur, Gliatpih, Nahrpur, Darya- 
ab.ld, S.ifaidkoli, Diiinaukoh, TJucha Deh, Himalaya 

X. Then come a vast class of cases, which come under no head, 
m which tho name has been given much on the same punciple that 
Lho ship-builder names his vessel “Polly” 01 “Joy.” We have 
Anandpur, Faiznbad, Ba^antpur, Ilumiipur, Baldwin, Chandpur, 
P.ik Patan, and tho ubiquitous analogues of the equally ubiquitous 
Newton, Newliaven, Newport, indicating the povei ty of the wit of 
the fiist settleis, unless, peihaps, the name gicw insensibly by the 
same pioccss as the “East-end” aud “West-end” of London are 
now glowing 

XI. Of another class of names some have no substantival, and 
others no adjectival element, of the lattei are Sagar, Mandi, 
Hissar, K 6 t, Tauda, Seiai, Cliak , of the latter are Kasi, Hazara. 
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XII Lastly, I may note tlie numerical Piofix as in Europe- 
there is found Dupont, and Zwcibiuck, Ties Tubemne, and Tliroe 
Bridges, Six Milos End, Scveno.iks, Xme Elms , so India supplies 
Do Burn, Tn Hukhte, Char Hangul, Punch Gaun, Panjab, Hast 
Hagar, Dassoah and Dasha, Cham asi, Hazaia, Lacea Dwipa and 
Xau Lahki 

Passing on to the pumary or prclnstouc penod, I hare no assist- 
ance fiom Histoiy, and have to giopc my way thiougli the dim 
light of past ytai-> without a Clu 01m le 111 some cases tlieic aie 
linguistic analogies, or well-suppoited tiaditions, in otlieis theie 
are ingenious speculations in a Luge peicentage of cases, hopeless 
darkness. There is sometimes pootiy and sentiment m the names 
assigned, such as Hash (the necklace), to the Canal, which 
meandeied thiougli the EanDoab, Mala Dwipa, the necklace of 
islands, Ivaiamn'b-a, the Sm-destiovei, implying that the nvor so 
called was a kind of Jordan, 111 which sinneis could wash and ho 
clean, Ydr "Wifadar, the faithful fnend to the Aimy, which 
maiched down the couisc of the nvci, and dianlc of its wateis, 
"Wall, the ejaculation of admuation at the beauty of the spot, 
Jowiila klukli, the month of flame a coirect deseiiption of a 
Xaplitlia well. 

1 find analogues to the nomenelutnio of Enropc The meeting of 
wateis has gmn names to Yoik and Piay.lg, and Sungani I liaio 
alieady alluded to such woids a-> Yew ton and Yea polls Shalu'd- 
gau] is analogous to Meithyz Tydnl Time aie fanciful dcnvations, 
such as Yasik fiom the nose of Supamakku, tin 10 cut off by llama , 
Kaithul fiom Kapi Stlial , Attok, the lundianco of the livoi 
Indus, Pcshn wui , the advance gnaul of India, Xablia, the 
omphalus, 01 navel of the E.ufh, a humble, hut oiignuil, lepc’tition 
of the Delphic boast, llikhi-Kcs, -wlicic the Ganges fell fiom the 
tangled hail of the sage, and Gangn Dwdia, uliue it burst thiough 
the poitals of the mountains. Eien tombs bale lomuntic names, 
such as Taj Hahal, and Anai-Kalah , the native of India talks of 
the whole of the Woihl biyond India as kYil.ty.it, the Piovmcc, 
and the place of ti anspoitation as K.ilipani, the Black water Othei 
names occui, such as Bungalow, the solit.uv house, maiked by the 
boatmen on the River Kalla], as if the only one 111 existence, and 
the two small sacred lakes known as the E\es of the Woild The 
names of nveis aie raiely unique, we find repetitions of Gang a, 
Swan, Tolu, eveiywheie, being the shadow of the oiigmd tciiti, 
which meant tlio nver But time and space would fail us 011 this 
interesting subject, and 1 must cease with this lemailc, that the 
name of India had originally a local signification, which was 
extended by the people of the West into a tcuu for tho whole of 
the known couni ly beyond the Sindh 01 Indus, thus the term of 
Asia expanded fiom the cnMious of Ephesus so as to include 
a vast poition of tho woild, thus tho Gieeks named tho country 
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of the Jews Palastina, on account of their cm her acquaintance 
■with the Philistines, the most deadly enemies of the Jews. 

Otlici cautions must he given Words may ha\ e vi 0111 down to 
pieciscly the same foiin, hut fiom entnely diffeient originals, m 
England tlic (Suffix w lek may m some cases he tiaced hack to vicus 
and indicate only a village, and in other eases to wic, a bay, where 
oidmanly hay-salt was formed by tlio process of evaporation ; hence 
the woid has by analogy found its way to places, where only rock- 
salt is found So m India the woid tope may be traced back to 
Tapu, and mean an island, or a plantation of tiees, or Stupa, and 
moan a Buddhist tomb Bahai comes fiom Yihara, a monastery, 
and not fiom the woid familiar as spring, and the woid Medina 
may have eitliei a Semitic 01 an Allan ongin Many a pitfall is 
open to the unwaiy fiom this alternative of two distinct Families 
of languages hi ought into constant liyhnd connection 

Another snaie may arise fiom too hasty ethnical deductions. 
Tlio phenomenon of a largo majority of tho villages bearing the 
piefix of Saint must, and may piobably with conectness, lead to 
tlio conclusion, that tho distuct 11 as fiist colonized by Clinstians, 
and in a remote coinei of tho woild out of the passage of great 
tribes, and the occurrence of great events, like Cornwall, tins may 
possibly hold good, hut the North of India lias been trodden down 
ponodically by gieat locus-flights of nations, vast tracts have been 
occupied, laid waste, abandoned, land has become watei, and water 
become land, the action of the mighty livcis has been such as is 
not conceivable to those, who have not left Euiope , thus wave of 
population has follow od wave, and layer has ovcilaid layer, extend- 
ing over a vast penod of time In the time of Alexandei the 
Gieat theiG weie gieat and populous kingdoms in India, while 
Butain was 111 a state of savagely 

Some definite ie-mlts may bo attained by a percentage analysis 
of local names within limited aicas, as soon as tho names have 
been soited, and distiibutcil 111 classes The occurrence of a vast 
number of substantival elements must lead to the fair inference of 
the existing settlement of sites, and boundaiics dating back to the 
particulai lace, who lime left thou maik Moieover, the woids 
used foi divisions of Provinces, 01 elustois of Tillages, may lead to 
lesults It is established that the teim JIundicd was introduced 
by tho Saxon, the Wapentake by the Dane, the Itape by the 
Noiman, and tho Canton by the Kelt May it not be that the 
local name of Pmganali, Tapah, Tnliikah, and otliei similar terms, 
can bo ti need back to pai ticulai epochs and races ? 

The Chaptcis on sacied sites and histone sites are replete with 
mteiest all over the old vv 01 Id, which has a Ilistoiy. The names of 
Battle m Sussex and Battle Flats in Yoiksliuo record tho fact of 
the tnumpli of llaiold, tho son of Godwin, ovci Haiold, the King 
of Norway, and his own defeat and death a few days aftei. The 
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name of Slaughtei Budge near Tmtngel Castle in Cornwall tells 
us where King Aithui traditionally sufl'eied his last defeat. 
Sanguinetto still maiks the spot of Thrasymcnc In India wo 
must not connect the numeious compounds of Sekandar with 
Alexander the Great, any rnoic than the compounds of D.ua 
with Daiins, but Ihialihn Lodi, Huinajun, Alcbar, Slidh Jchan, 
Jalianglm, Auiangzib, Paiokhsir, and a host of the gicat men of 
fonner ages lia\e leit thcii names behind them It wo find no 
Saints lecordcd, there aie no less unmistakable cMdcnces of 
religious feeling, m the compounds of Siva, Vishnu, Knslma, 
Arjun, Kama, S»ta, Lakshmi, Deu, Sadh, Gosain, Brahman, 
Ghazi, Pu , Saj ad, and otliei s 

In the thousands of Cities, Villages, and ILimlcts of India, a 
wider field of available inquiry is thrown open than m any othei 
Countiy, if only the woikmen can ho found armed w ith knowledge, 
patience, and intelligence 'Would that I weie young to help m 
this woik, as I was “ Consulc Planco,” when I went m to subdue 
and settle the newly-annexed Districts of the Punjab. At any 
rate, fiom tlio safe and long-wiskcd-for icticat, wheie I have time 
to lcflect on much that was not done well, and much that was left 
undone altogether, I think that I have not done wholly unwell, if, 
m the sen ice of Ethnology and Philology, I have opened up the 
road by which younger and more vigorous spirits may adiauce. 

London, Kovemheh, 1873. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

HOME RULE IN INDIA. 

Among the many nosh a, which State-quacks have suggested for the 
cure of the evils of the Anglo-Indian system of Government, none 
appear moie plausible and more reasonable than the application to 
India of the time-honoured institution of unpaid and honorary 
llagistiates The question really cuts deep into the foundations of 
Government, and touches the seeict spnngs of the art of sub- 
oulmating the many to the few m the intciest of all, which is 
called On ll Ilulc The subject has, however, been handled very 
superficially: the moasmo has a very liberal extenor, and is very 
easily biought into a nominal exi-lencc, and thus it has obtained 
favour m many quartos, and support fiom many men. As one of 
the phenomena of the times, it de'iaves a emeiul examination 

The Anglo-Indian Go\ eminent has always set up the character of 
being conducted on the highest pi maples, that is to say, for the 
benefit of the people, the mass ol 0111 subjects In spite of the 
abuse and contempt, which li.no been brushed upon the gland old 
Regulations of Loid Cornwallis, no unpiejudicedieadci can use from 
then pciusal w ithout a high idea of the benevolence and wisdom, 
■which dictated them A gioat contia«t is in this respect pie- 
sented by the avowed punciples and puicticc of the Dutch Govern- 
ment of Java, a Government essentially on low punciples, under 
which the people w ont absolute!) tor nothing, and the energy of 
the rnleis was dncctcd to tho expansion of a cnltuie to benefit 
European speculator, and the sh.ueholdeis of a Homo Company 
So deeply mgiamed m the spuit and consciences of the Civil 
servants of liutisli India is tho tooling, that tho uilc of tho British 
can only exist, if it tend to tiie benefit of India, that it is to 
that instinct, that is to be tiaced the lcsistance, offered by the 
public servants to tho interloper, towaids whom sympathy of 
education, country, and religion, would natuially have attracted 
them 

Another feature of the Anglo-Indian system was the entire 
absence of the aristocratic element, which oxoits so powerful an 
influence in the Mothoi-Countiy A pioper suboidination of rank 
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to rank, and giade to grade, m the Official hieiarchy, was 
found to co-exist without difficulty with a complete sense of 
equality of man with man Eveiy Englishman considcied himself 
as good as any other Englishman Even a widei plnaseology has been 
assumed, and the whole community has been giouped upon a 
Euiopcan platform. It is only with difficulty, that the social 
distinctions of the educated and. the gently bom aie maintained, 
and the distinction between classes is scarcely obseued in a com- 
munity, where eveiy one consideis himself just as good as his 
neighbour, and, finding it convenient to ignoi e Ins own antecedents, 
spates himself the tiouble of mquny as to the buth and education 
of any one else The same pimciple has been extended to natives, 
and the sulgar tlieoiy, that one black man is as good as any other 
black man, has often been offensively and piactnally acted upon. 
Indeed, one of the complaints made by the bettei classes on the 
conquest of any new l J i ounce is, that the English tiy to be just to 
all, but make no distinction of poisons The civilly disposed treats 
noble and peasant with the same ci\ llity, and the man of loose 
speech and unrcstxmncd hands treats all classes with the same want 
of sympathy, and with the same disicgard 

Till within a few yeais the idea of associating unpaid and 
honoiaiy agents in the State macluneiy of Government nevci entered 
into the heads of any one, and, when the coimilsion caused by the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 suggested the expediency and necessity of 
giving the uppei classes some mteicst in the maintenance of British 
rule, the idea was m some Piovmccs coldly icceived, m othois it 
was so lashly woikecl out, that the expenment has signally failed, 
and a lefonn, the geim of wlucli was healthy, lias become an object 
of ridicule fiom the folly of those, who hastily adopted it 

Emphatically, in. India wo sit upon a solcano "\Ve neither 
know, nor do we seem fo caio, m which dncction the next 
eruption of completed foice will take place that it will take 
place befme long, thcic is no doubt Some sudden spark may set 
the Enipne in a blaze, and, if a Euiopcan wai vcie lagmg at the 
same time, w e should be quite unable to cope u ltli difficulties on a 
grand scale All the plaster of Euiopcan cicilizalion will then fall 
off, and no shall find ourselves m a stiugglc with laces, of wlio'c 
aspn ations, and of whose genius, wo aic iitlcily ignoiant. This is 
the nee of oui centializmg and delocalizing system 

Whenever I hcaid the shortcoming of om administration 
denounced, and with a sigh I was obliged to admit it, the thought lias 
passed through my mind “ How do they manage these things cl«c- 
wheie?" Given a gieat people to he goicined, and the best 
intentions on the part of tlio Itulcis, what is the best combination 
of men and material, of theory and piactiee, to effect the pui pose ? 
Looking mwui ds for assistance and example, I found nothmg hut the 
bitteiest prejudices and most selfish class mteiests on one side, and 
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the most apathetic lndiffeionee or \nulent opposition on the other. 
The great Mothci-countiy, disfiguied by insular eccentnutius, 
i.iunting ahsmd customs, which nothing but the lapse of centimes 
i\ ould lender toleiablo, incapable of oigamc reloims, and mtoleiant 
of alien laces and lcligions, is no moie an example for Ouental 
Admimstiations than is London in an aiclntectural point of view 
ior cities clscwheie Looking outwaids, iny attention was attracted 
by the institutions of Tuileey, the most degiaded, but the most 
oucntalized of Euiopean mouaiclnes, and those of Prance, the 
most lecently and most highly oigamzed "With these thoughts 
in my mmd, m 1852 I nsited Tuikoy, and have reasons for 
helioimg, that Butish India is not the most misgoverned country 
111 Asia, and 111 185 G and 1857 , I \1s1led Pienoe, sat m her Courts 
of Justice, consideied her systems, and hei Judicial oigamzation 

The Tuikish G01 eminent have adopted, in theii system of 
managing conqueied Tioi inces, entmly opposite principles. 
Instead of being lendeied subject to all the laws of their Holiametan 
conquciois, the Clmstian eoinmuuitics aie allowed to govern them- 
selios, and have no lolations to the State, except that of paying 
tubutc Although these communities aio not safe from lawless 
acts of tyianny, and aie lemmded liom time to time, that they are a 
conqueied people, yet they aie neiei intoifeied with as the citizens 
of Euiopean States aie, toi the sake of umfoimity and good govern- 
ment. Host of then institutions and laws aie so completely tlieir 
own, and admimsteied by themselves, that they might almost be 
said to foim independent lepublics m the midst of a Military 
Empue JLoiooiei, the Heads of each nationality aie in the pay 
of the Goi eminent, and fiiul then own intuost and their own 
dignity in maintaining the existing slate oi all’ans, and under 
oidimuy cucumstances would ho the fiist to comuy intelligence of 
an impending sloim Such a system of lule is incompatible with 
the high notions of a Clmstian Goieiument, which looks upon 
subject nations as solemn tiusts committed to then cliaige in the 
gieat interests of humanity. 

When I examined the Pi each Institutions, I discovered that the 
men, who planted the foundation of the leg.il system, were not 
lawycis, who looked on Coiuts as pioseives foi their sport and 
pioiit, but citizens and statesmen The gieat cuisc of all Courts 
is the delays, the expenses and the distance to be travelled by 
litigants and w ltncsscs 80 much nl-o depends upon local msjiec- 
tion, and special knowledge so much may be done to stay a suit 
in initio by a few wonls ol conciliation, by a collect expounding of 
the law, or a mild leasonmg with wiong-headed poisons Paities, 
once committed to a stiuagle, ioigot tho oiigm of the affim in the 
excitement of the stiuggle The pugnacious feelings of a man aie 
excited, and lie unbluslnnglv exposes the seciets ot his family, be 
makes disingenuous suppiessious of tho truth, 01 hazaids tluough 
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a hireling spokesman dowmiglit falsehood Cal hieiarc. entangled 
nature anse, which none but those, whose dai nlete senpent on 
them, can satisfactory decide Tlio Assembly dcred himsdiese 
wants, and instituted I Juges dcs Paix I igyhafA«>n 
Prud’hommes III Tubunal de C'ommcice IV iJonseil de 
Famille. It is to these that the attention of the Indian Legis- 
lature requires moie paiticulaily to be diawn, foi m all attempts 
at “ conciliation,” m all eifectno use of “ cspeits,” “municipal 
institutions,” or “ family oiganizations,” wo aic sadly deficient 
Is thcio no way in wlncli the people of India can be employed to 
then own piofit m tlio task of sclf-govt lament Aie theie no 
details of the Executive and Judicial machine, w Inch can safely be 
tiusted to Ilonoiaiy agencj ? Can no assistance be derived Irom 
the gencial public ? Hindi eveiy way, but that assistance must be 
sought foi in a manner suitable to the habits of the people, and m a 
mode, wlncli haimom/es with those institutions which we intro- 
duced, and to those pi maples of good government which wo cannot 
as Clinstians abandon I piocecd to cnumeiate them 

I Municipal oiganizations foi executive duties II City and 
ruial Councils foi the expiession of opinions, and repiosontation 
of grievances III. Ilonoiaiy Police Officeis IV Aibitiatois 
under the guidance of Civil Comts and Juiois V Asscs-ois m 
Cnminal Tuals VI Juiois ioi discovuv of local customs, or 
(lefincment of landmaiks VII Tnbunals of C'ommeice VIII 
Honoiary Doauls of City Migistiafis IX Honoimy ltegistiais 
of Deeds X Councils foi adjudications of tiade disputes. XI 
Councils of conciliation m family quanels 

It must bo lemembeied, that m India tlieie aie no educated 
classes hung on the capital ltah/ed by their ancestors Tlio 
Sen ice of the Government is the aspnation of the educated classes, 
and the rcinamdci lice bv petty tiades and manufiuctiucs, or by 
agriculture It is tine, that chit one seems to find unlimited 
leisure tor holidays and pilginnages but this arises h om the un- 
economic distubutiou of Inborn, and tbo fact, that at least tin ce men 
aic found doing the woilc which might bo well done by one The 
more wealthy claves aic geneially leiy hrainous and veiy lazy, 
and, as a rule, entudy devoid of public spu it Powcu, if desued 
at all, is coieted as an mstiumcnt ot oppression, an engine of 
leienge, or a means of unlawful gain It must also not bo 
forgotten, that in India iaie hastiodden out, or ratliei tiodden 
down, lace, leligion lias jostled with religion, and the community 
itself, like the language which it uses, and the chess which 
it wears, is made up of heterogeneous elements, which no time or 
ait ever will weld or fuse together. Thus, m any attempt to make 
use of the people, wo are met willi nicconcilablc claims of dignity, 
and inextinguishable animosities and contentions A new element 
of discord is flung into a family by the unexpected and uncovetcd 
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elevation, of ono membe iio an unsuitable dignity, leading to false 
accusations, bnbery, a** ^ymous petitions, and oven nudmght 
assassinations The gaoifof some districts hold pusoners, who 
might novel have encd, hut for tins additional poison introduced 
into the body coi potato 

I pioceeil to notice in detail the functions, which may be 
entrusted to honoiaiy agents 

I Municipalities In every city or town tlicio is the geim of 
tins organization, which has only to be lcgulatod and developed We 
must neither be deceived by the snaic of the lofoimed corporations 
of EngLmd, noi by the degtaded shadow, whicli has been allowed 
to survive 111 such countuos as Tui key. It has been remailced by 
a wiiter well acquainted with the subject, that the municipal 
institutions of Xmkcy amounted to little 111010 than an arrangement 
foi iaeilitating the collection of the t.ives Fiscal convenience was 
the end and object of the institution Each distnet or town was 
assessed to pay a ccilain amount, and tlio io-p:utition of that was 
left to the Municipality The system was, tlierefoi e, too intimately 
connected with a had sj stem of taxation to become the moans of 
training a nation to liecdom and justice The alien ruler allied 
luniseU with the chief people in a league of plunder of the poorer 
classes Wo must shut tlioiefoio 011 the basis, that the Municipal- 
ity lias nothing to do with Impel tal taxation, 01 the admimst) ation 
of Justice The pnnciplo should he that of election of a limited 
numbei, with lcfcrcnce to the peculiai size and constitution of the 
community for a fixed pcnod No hexcditaiy claim should he 
admitted The membeis must be of good cliaiaelcr and repute, in 
full possession of their faculties, lesidi lit. and m tolerable circum- 
stances. Thou duties should bo to piovido foi tlie conservancy of 
the town, and be the moulh-piecc and lepiesentatvv e of their follow- 
citizens Byelaws foi then guidance should he diawn up, steering 
clcai of the two rocks of slavish subsuvicnce to the Officeis of 
Governmeut and complete ludependcnco Gradually, as the ait of 
self-go veinment is leaint, and liberty is distinguished fiom licence, 
the reins should he iclaxcd, and the influence of the local Officer 
he felt rnoic by advice than by oicleis, and in tins way the next 
generation may ho tiamed 

By such a Municipality would ho arranged the form, which local 
rating is to assume, and the mode of collection • penalties would 
he cnfoiced on their piosccution The assessments for the Muni- 
cipal Police, being a conti lbutiou to the Police fund of the Piovmce, 
must he fixed foi the year m consultation with the Officeis of Govern- 
ment, hut the lemaindci should be spent at the discietion of the 
Committee, subject to a formal audit and leport. Conservancy, 
lmpiovemcnt, and ornamentation of sticcts, election of public 
buildings, and the numoious petty details, which vex the hearts 
of Magistrates, should be made over to the Municipal body, who 
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■will communicate fiecly but demi-officially with, the Magistrate, 
upon whose intelligence, foibeaiance, and knowledge of mankind, 
much will depend. Unless tlieic aie funds to spend, such a body 
is not lequuetl If they aie piopeily constituted, the members 
should be allowed lieo scope to woik, and not be crushed, or 
humiliated At the sumo tune theie should be no plundeiing, 
no civil jobbing, no oppiession of the lower classes, and, if the 
lethargy of the upper classes induce a stagnation, the Office] s of 
Government must lesumo those powers, which weie delegated 
neither to bo abused, nor to be neglected 

II But another and moie ciying want will be supplied by 
such Municipalities As ulicady lemaihed, wo daily walk upon 
volcanoes . we neilhei know the feelings of the subject millions 
noi do we caie It would be lndicious. if it weie not dangeious, 
to lead the lcpoits of some Di-tnct-Offieei touching, as if by 
luspnatiou, for the opinions of the liundieds of thousands, whom 
he is supposed to lcpiesent Hound each Euiopoan community, 
like flics round the lioney-pot, fluttei and bask a few select 
sycophants and toadies, who lcpiesent (o the official eye the gcneial 
Public. As well-diessed untie es, with a conventional fawn and 
flatter, they get aecess to the liulei, to uige then own 01 their 
neighbours cases At odd tunes, they feel the duection, in which 
the Court-wind blows, and turn their sails accordingly Thus 
aie accounted foi the inconsistent opinions foiwaidod at diffident 
times from the same locality, being the lcflection of the same 
thing tluough diffident colouiul glasses Moieovei, tlieic are 
subjects, on which the host natives would give wiong opinions, 
or paitial opinions Let us lcflect on the suggestions with icgard 
to Polygamy, Divoice, or the ticatmcnt of women, which a Ma- 
hometan Deputy- Collector of lax moiality would tcndei, 01 the 
advice with legal d to Bent-rates, which would he gleaned fiom 
a council of landownois Tlio only lemcdy to this evil is to 
hold pouodical City and Piovmcial Councils in each Distuct, foi 
the expiession of opinions, and the representation of gnei anccs. 
The city Municipalities and the village Headmen, as legally 
constituted, should be convened annually, and oitenei if lequued, 
to foim the common Council of the Distuct, 01 subdivision of Distuct 
The new measuio should he piopounded and explained The 
secict grievance, long gnawing the vitals of the community, 
would be boldly spoken out, or guessed from the murmunngs 
The coirupt Official would then, by geneial acclamation, be de- 
nounced, many a mistaken idea would be lemoved both on the 
side of the goveraois and the governed, and even, whcio the 
State-Official could not concede a chenshed wish, or yield to 
a deop-rooted antipathy, still he could explain the motives, and 
ask for toleration to a nieasuie, in which concuncnce was hopeless 
III. I now" pass to the honorary Police-Officer The oigani- 
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zation of the Police has been of one great, though in^j^t, 
tage, in. that it has drawn a distinct lino ol severance betwixt* 
the Executive Police duties of the public prosecutor and the 
judicial duties of the Magistrate or Judge They were too much 
blended m olden times, although essentially dilfeicnt It is the 
duty of the Policeman to take panne cognizance of every offence, 
and torepoit ltmlusdiaiy, and to tako active cognizance of eeitam 
offences, in which the State, as the lepiescntative of Society, 
determines to piosecutc So also it is the duty of the geneial 
public to give mfoimation to tlio Police of the oceuirence of eeitam 
offences, and to assist tho Police undci all cncnmstances Then 
it often happens, that the people have the knowledge without the 
power 01 inclination to act, while the Police who have the power 
are deficient in knowledge Moicovci, undei the new procedure 
the pioeecdmgs of the Police aie bucf and simple • he recoids 
no deposition, and liazaids no opinion as to the guilt of the 
offendei The chief qualifications of a Police-Officer aie honesty, 
intelligence, and local knowledge, and these aie often found in 
tho poison of the Ruial Notable, who is to be met with in every 
Distnet, though undei diffoiont designations lie is one of the 
people, hut slightly in advance of Ins ncmhbouis Under the old 
legime he occupied a position of considerable importance, which 
he often abused, but undei 0111 levelling s\ stem ho has been reduced 
below what is his due, and has lost a spheio of great usefulness 
Such an individual vested with Policc-poweis and rcmuneiatcd 
by an annual payment, supplies the liiatu-, which yawns between 
the stipendiaiy l’olico and the people Nothing escapes Ills ken, 
and the ical histoiy of each mystenous occimenco, which baffles 
tho alien detective, cannot long escape tho influential denizen 
with Ins secret channels of inioimation I am, theicfore, m favour 
of this mea'iuc, but the selection must be cautious If the class 
of men do not exist, they cannot bo cieated 'Whole they do exist, 
the pieciso duties must be explained They must know what 
they may, or may not, do, and they must be carefully watched 
and loyally suppoited by the Distuct-Officcr Tho snare must 
he aiouled of attempting to encouiago a cheap Police in this 
way It is not economy, but efficiency, which is sought for 
by tho measuic a wise forbeaiance should bo cxcicised, and 
technical cuois be ovcilooked, if essential justice lias been done 
IY Aibitiation has always been had lecouisc to in our Cml 
Courts, and pionsion is made to remuneiate the aibitiators, who aie 
witlidiawn fiom their piopei dutus Under native lule this is 
the only machmeiy for the adjudication of disputes : under our 
lulo it is a very favounto one, but when tho Couit undertakes to 
execute tho awaid of aibitiatois, it must have some guaiantce for 
tho correctness of the decisions The evil report, which has 
attached to this mode of employing Honorary agents, has arisen 
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„lie unskilful and caieless handling of arbitrators by judicial 
1 officers. It is not enough to make over the case to parties, whose 
names are suggested by the litigants , but the issues must bo care- 
fully drawn, and the mattci to be disposed of by the aibitrators 
must be set befoie them distinctly, and they must understand, that 
beyond these points they must not go, and that tlieir awaul must 
be so fiamed, as to be capable of execution by the Court With 
these pi ccautions then an aids should be final, except on proof of 
coemption 01 mis-dircetion The gieatest caie should be taken to 
relievo the aibitratois fiom the liksomencss of long journeys and 
long delays, and the services of the same persons should not be 
repeatedly picssed , and nevei should distinguished and lcspcctablo 
individuals bo called upon against then wishes to aibitiate m the 
petty concerns of their liuniblei neiglibouis 

Y. As Assessois and Juiors in Ciimmul cases, the bettor classes 
can be employed with gieat advantage to themselves and to the 
cause of justice liy the Code of Criminal Pioceduic piovisions 
have boon made, and one 01 otlici of these two alternatives must 
he adopted by evciy Sessions Judge When jmois aio made use of, 
then veidicl is final, and lieio is the difficulty Gi avc doubts aio 
entertained of tlie entnc suitability of juncs, even wlicre ocntunes 
and generations have made them part of our common law and 
common life, but the people of this countiy aic timid, ignoiant, 
and supeistitious, and when juries aic employed, we must take 
account foi the escape of many an undoubted offendei Willi 
assessois tlieie is not the same lisk When well-handled by the pre- 
siding Judge, they foim an impoitant link between the witnesses and 
the Judge, the mleipietcis of many an nupei fcctly undei stood plnase, 
the suggestors of many a clinching question The gieatest pams 
should be taken to pi event tlieir labouis becoming uksomc to juroi 
or assossoi, and some lcmuneiation should be given, when real loss 
has been inclined As a iule, the natives of this countiy can 
always find lasuie foi a holiday or a wedding, and should be 
tausht that c\ ciy good citizen must serve Ins country. 

YI. Jurois to be convened occasionally foi othci puiposcs, and 
tbe discbaige of duties, which no one hut themselves can adequately 
pcrfoim When u local custom has to be di«covcicd, or a Family 
or Tubal law has to be placed beyond doubt, tins can be only 
effected by the convcmug of the notables of the neigbbouihood 
m sufficient nurnbci so as to secuio notonety, knowledge, and 
impaitiality. 

VII. I now pass to Tubunals of Commerce In no paiticular 
does the type of an ancient civilization appear moio conspicuous 
than m the mercantile relations of the people of India Punciples 
of book-keeping, laws of bankruptcy, paitnerslnp, and agency, a 
boundless system of cicdit and exchange, force themselves on the 
notice of the Judge cliaiged with the trial of civil suits. It is 
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much doubted, whether intncato ea^os involving questions of 
mcicantilo law are disposed of in a niannei, that is creditable to 
the Judge, or satisfactoiy to the parties Often cases are kept 
back fiorn. the Couits, and attempts made to work out a pnvate 
compromise It is, theiefoie, most expedient, that Tribunals of 
Commeice should be constituted 111 all maits and entrepots of 
commoice A list of notable citizens of unblemished commercial 
leputation should be piepaiod, and a ceitam number each year 
should form tlic Tubunal, which should act in conceit with the 
Civil Judge of the city without any independent jurisdiction For 
instance, when a suit has been lodged m the Court, the issues 
should be caiofully diawn, and the case then made over to the 
Tubunal, who would foiw.ud thm awaul to the Couit to be 
embodied into a Decree thus, the advantage of local knowledge 
aud judicial exactness would be combined Where the unpaid 
agent fails, is in want of system and exactness, where the paid 
Judge fails, is m want of local knowledge and patience in uniavel- 
ling complicated accounts 

VIII Against any employment of individuals as Honorary 
ilagistiates, and Honoiaiy Civil Judges, I protest The absurdities, 
which have been peipetiated m this dncction, baffle all description 
There is somethin" ou the fust hlusli of the scheme so libeial, so 
piactical, so Englisli-like -visions aie called up of the Countiy- 
Squuo, not that he has always piovod impeccable, when the case 
hefoic linn involved tlic atiocious dime of poaching But evei 
since the time that Loid Canning, himself spuing fiom the people, 
went in for aiistoeiafie pnnciples, tlic eiy lias been taken up by 
many popnlauty-liunting politicians, who in their own country 
would ho demociats Thus, it has happened, that in the Panjab 
and Oude, the wolves have becu 1 'oimally vested with judicial 
power ovci the sliccp, and many a Jaglmthu and Talukdai, who 
had a few yoais heioio been shorn of poweis to injure, which he 
had abused, found himself legal! v vested with powers Criminal, 
Call, and (Heaven save the niaik ') It e venue, ovei the unfortunate 
people, who by then ill-luck fell under his black shadow. The 
time may como when both the classes, above alluded to, may be 
extinct. It it be asked, what is the difference between a Jaghfrdar 
and a Talukdar, it may he leplicd, that it is something like the 
dilleienco betwixt a ciocodile and an alligator, tlic same ravenous 
powei, hut a slightly difleient snout and a cliffeiently shaped, 
though equally capacious, jaw and belly Ahem appetens sin 
pi of asm, is the motto of this class. They me ignoiant, selfish, 
indolent, and have not any qualification tor the distribution of 
Justice, which, if done at all is done by coirupt undeilmgs. Yet 
while the greatest pains weio being taken to impiove the adminis- 
tiation of Justice, by the examination of Government-Servants, and 
the mtioduction of Codes of lnw T , at the same time these savages 
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-were vested with powers and jurisdictions formed for their amuse- 
ment, or gratification, or gloufication So over-sanguine weie the 
paitizans of this measure, that in the icpoits of a Piounce, famous 
foi fulsome praise, I find that an actual change m the appeaiance 
of the people owing to this measine is couched for as Msiblc to the 
naked eye. One native Mugistiate was pi .used for the efficient 
discharge of his duties dining a pound, at the close of which he 
had not actually been invested One kindly old Uonoiniy Cnil 
Magistrate, at a loss how to decide a Cml suit, 01 deled a Dccieo 
for the plaintiff, and an oidei on Ins own tieasurei to leimhuise 
the defendant Evuythim* was giadually Lecoming Jlonoiaiy, up 
to the time of the adient of Loid Lav 1 once, a Yiceioy of vciy 
diffcient experiences, and sentiments I believe that the tide 
tunic d, just when Ilonoiaiy Nchool-Mastcis weio about to he ap- 
pointed The next step vonld have been Honoiaiv Sin goons and 
Yaccmators The cxtirnie lift of this school pioposcd something 
like the abolition of all fixed Tnhnnals, and the substitution of 
migiatory Couits composed of white-ioh'-d agiuultuiists convened 
undei shady gloves to sweep up the petty disputes ot the Manage 
and pass on Common sense and a s t nse of ridicule tiiumphod, and 
the«e schemes bm c been abandoned Sonic 1 ot these lloniuuty 
Officials died, some weic dismissed for gio«s misconduct, 01 tor 
political misdomcanoi , and T undo stand that the immbei was not 
added to. It is a-seited that all the loud-mouthed champions ot 
an lajmcd llaja, the men who wnte little volumes m detence ot 
Hatn e States, and m abuse ot thelhitish Ooiommc lit, invanably me 
found to have natn e domestic tu s L cannot vouch foi this by an 
exhaustive examination, but I can lay d<n\ n another axiom, that 
the advocates of these wild schemes of ITcmmaiy agencies, and 
making ova to the people to do gialmtonsly woik foi the pcifoim- 
ance of which they (tic highly paid tlicnisehes, aie goneially busy 
tufieis, with vast aireais of business, winch they ought to have 
got through 

The tiuth scorns to he that, so long ns we collect tlio Statc- 
Pievenno, we aie hound to pimido tlio best niacluneiy foi the 
adnnnistration of Justice that is mailable , we aie bound to seek 
out, and tram 111 om pc liools and colleges, natives of good family 
good education, and good lcpute, to pav tlum well, treat them 
well, contiol tlicm well, giro thorn a good day’s wages foi a good 
day’s work, leccive tlu in with honour and lespect, and excite them 
to secure a good name among then fillow-countiymcn Unpaid 
labour is notonously had Inborn , unskilled labour is notonously had 
labour also It is idle to suppose, that it takes years to quality a 
man to he a suigeon, 01 a school-mnslei, and that any one is good 
enough to dispense Justice How little they know of the difficulty, 
who say so 1 Honest men have openly declined to undei take 
honorary duties, which must, if piopeily dischai ged, occupy a great 
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deal of then time. Dishonest men will jump at such duties from 
the indirect advantages, especially as regards coercing or frightening 
the agriculturists, which they anticipate I trust that this policy 
has worked itself out, never again to bo had recourse to 

These remaiks apply to the mial jurisdictions, which have been 
carried out for the expiess benefit of particular individuals, without 
the least consideration for judicial fitness In cities and towns, 
however, therfe arc sometimes found men of respectability and 
education, who, having ictired from active business, are not un- 
willing to lend themselves to the service of Government, and con- 
stitute a Board of llagistiates for the disposal of petty cases Their 
numbers secure honesty, the immediate presence of the Magistrate 
prevents abuse of powei the lesidencc m cities guarantees a certain 
degree of education, respectability, and character. This measure 
differs tn toto from the vesting a single ignorant jungle savage with 
power, at a distance fiom control, over the very people, who 
require being protected from lnm 

IX The idea of a Honoiaiy Kcgistrarship of Deeds has been 
suggested, but it appears to ho just one of those duties, which should 
be entrusted to a paid agency only, because, unless honesty and 
accuracy are secured, the object of legistration is lost, and the dis- 
pute is transfencd fiom the question of the tiuth of the transaction 
to the correctness of the Register It is a mistake to suppose, that 
m any pait of the woild people will be found to discharge any 
routine duty for strangeis giatuitously The Honoiary Registrar 
would certainly, befoic veiy long, lequire an unauthorized re- 
muneration to induce him to discharge his duties Why not allow 
him fees at once ? Then, if fees are allowed, there is no difference 
between him and am other stipendiaiy If the i col meaning of the 
movement ho to induce respectable members of the non-official 
classes to undertake the duties of Registrar on the authorized 
remuneration, there cau ho no objection, but such an employment 
is not Hon oral y 

X. A Court of Industrial Judges, or, in other words, a Council 
foi the adjudication of tiadc-disputes, should he established m every 
large manufactuiing town, to assist the Civil Judge in settling 
disputes betwixt workmen and raastcis. A diffcicnce composed by 
advice is bettci than a stufe decided by a judgment The Council 
should he elective, and composed of masters and workmen, and 
formed of two clnunhois The foimcr should assemble in private 
for the purpose of conciliation, and the lattoi m public to adjudicate 
in those cases, wlieic the friendly attempts of thefiist chamber have 
failed It often happens, that disputes with rcgaid to wages or 
apprentices auso, which aie entiiely unintelligible to the oidmary 
Court, but which are capable of easy solution, if brought before 
such a tubunal as I now piopose 

XI. Councils of conciliation for Family- quan els 
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Numerous are the cases of discoid in a family, which should nerer 
see the light, but which, undei the unfeeling policy of the Anglo- 
Indian Couits, are hi ought at once into the bioad glaie of the Court 
amidst the shame of the litigants, and the detision of the by- 
standers Numerous are the cases of doubt and difficulty, especially 
in the family of the widow, the mmoi, and the issue of double or 
lll-assoited mamngcs, wlieic the voice of legitimate authontv is 
requited to compose the stiife, and anange for tho futuic The 
sudden death of the head of tho house sets lival wives, the mothers 
of rival families, by the eais Step-son is lancoious against step- 
mother. Each demands moie, and guts less than his own right. 
The village or quaitu of tho town is scandalized at the cuitain 
being raised, that scicened the privacy of a lespcctahle citizen, 
whose body, if a Mahometan, is still feasting tho jackals in the 
adjoining cemetery, 01 whose ashes, if a JTmdu, aie still tied up in 
a napkin, pieparatory to then hanspoit to the Granges, Ifespoclablo 
men with tears m their eyes have sought the adi ice of the English 
Judge m such bal'd eases, and sought it in v.tm There is no 
alternative betwixt chugging into Court the wife of then father, 01 
submitting to be deprived of the jewels ami paiaplieinalia of their 
own deceased mothei Tho at counts of tho film have to be laid 
open in full Court before half-brotbcis can lolax the giip on each 
other’s thioat, wlucli conmu need on tho death of tliui paiont. The 
minor is plundued fioni want ot sj stem m lus household No 
dowiy is forthcoming foi tho oiphan-gnl For the settlement of 
such difficulties the admit able institution of Family-Councils picsents 
a ready lemedy Composed of the agnates and cognates of the 
family, it should he comcned by the Judge. All attempts to 
deceive them will fall Enough oidinarily they will haic tho 
credit of tho family at heart, and even supposing that they could 
not get the litigants ot the family to agiee to their awaid, still 
their recorded 'opinion of what is light, and their disco vciy of the 
value of the l piopcitv, will furnish the legular Couits with 
materials for al proper Deciec 

Tlioie may lie other occasions, on which the assistance of the 
people may he kolicitcd and obtained in the management of ciiil 
affairs hut it must always he in subordination to the constituted 
Tribunals, and acting as an auxiliary, and not as an independent, 
agency I do nht say that, as the people aie habituated to self- 
government, thejx may not he entiusted with laiger powers I 
see with satisfaction that natives arc membeis of the Council of 
the Piovmccs, and i of tho Council of the Emphc I am glad to 
hear of then formilng themselves into associations, and assembling 
to discuss political questions I am glad to hear of their establish- 
ing organs of public' opinion, and availing themselves of all the 
constitutional method!? of influencing, checking, and advising the 
Government. I rcjoicvp to see them in high Office, members of the 
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highest Court of Judicatuic, anti filling numerous stipendiary 
Offices 111 cveiy pait of the Empiic What I object to is the 
tempting them by sinister motives to dischaige the sacicd duties 
of a Judge giatuitou-Jy It was officially loportod, that one 
Honoiaiy Judge did not like the tiouble of deciding civil suits : 
he did not object to decide lievenuc cases piobably he was a party 
concerned 111 them. Analyze the motives of any one of the petty 
Chiefs, uhom impulsive (ioveinois have turned into Magistrates, 
Civil Judges, and l’oliee Officers, and they may bo generally re- 
duced to a ish. to increase then oivn importance, and feather their 
own nests. 

I have the liveliest sympathy with the uniopiesented people 
of India, sc.itteied in their thousands of ullages, congicgated 
m then liundiods of towns Belonging to a school now tiling 
out, I haio spent yeais among the people, and leamt to love 
and lespeet them, they have no horses or elephants to lend to 
the Englishman, no banquets 01 dances to invito them to, they 
make no great show at a Duibar, but they aie the people, whose 
mtcicsts should he dear to us My heart’s desuc is to see them 
educated and din ated, and 111 duo time they will sec things more 
clcaily than they do now Hut the improvement must be upwaids 
With the heicditaiy scoundrel, who, gross, vicious, cowaully, 
lgnoiant, selfish, pitiless, places his bloated poison betwixt the 
Government and the people, I wish to havo nothing to do. In 
times past I10 may lia\ e had his use, hut the picscnt belongs to the 
industiioiis uginultunst, the cntoipusing mcichant, the men of 
education, and the men of diameter 

And non hole 111 the Eicnch institutions do wc find the black 
spot, which disgiaccd oui own, the distinction betwixt man and 
man, the enactment of one law foi one class of British subjects, 
and a second foi one less favoured The Eicnch havo mtioclueod 
the best systems in then power, and cnfoicc it alike on all, cir- 
cumcised 01 imcucumcised, whether a citizen 01 a stranger. It 
is taking the very lowest mow of our position in India to have 
such a care for the Anglo-Saxon only amidst the gicat family 
of nations Lot the American citizen, the Eronch, the German 
scttlei, take his chance, hut the Yorkshuemau and Irishman be 
protected It is a low view to caio only for the white faces 
(including some very yellow ones, by courtesy European British 
subjects), and not to lemembcu, that this countiy was given to us, 
that wo might deal justly with tho vast indigenous population, 
and give them the very best, cheapest, and simplest forms of Justice, 
that Science can suggest, or energy work out 

Calcutta, 1865. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DETUB D1GNI0EI, OE THE MODE OP DISPENSING PUBLIC 
PATEONAGE IN INDIA. 

Exuiixatiox if. tlic order of the day ; it is the particular fcatuie, 
pci haps bn arc, of the last half of the nineteenth century In its 
two developments, either us competition based on a maximum, 
or qualifications based on a minimum, it has gradually inserted 
itself into every department of the State, civil or military, home 
or colonial. I expect that, before long, the principle will ins ado 
even domestic privacy, and that servants generally, partners 
probably, and wises possibly, will be selected with refeicnce to 
tests, evidenced by (utificatcs, and that all mankind m the gieat 
aunu m the woild will be docketed as good, indiffeient, 01 bad. a 
great many fake outw aid show s will no doubt be unmasked, but on 
the otliu hand much modest, but uudcmonstiatn e, merit will thus 
be trampled on 

I am a radical reformer by tunning and conviction, and nciei 
oppose the idea of tbe age, so long as it is not opposed to morahtv 
01 religion The leal res olntionist is youi obstinate consol vatu e, 
who, by opposing inevitable piogioss, bungs on a c.itastioplie by 
floating on the advance ware of leforrn and piogic-s, but with the 
ruddei firm m hand, mui li maj he done lo piec cut a popular idea 
being exaggerated into a lmih que, or shmelled up into (by fom. 
"We cannot lay tins monster, which is the losult of the Educational 
fervoui of the last fifty yui' let ns try to control it. We may 
find a good servant, wlieic there would certainly hace been a had 
master 

Is competition then a smile ,J Is the tioublo taken by Govern- 
ment to secure qualiheel employes tluown away 0 Have the fool, 
the inert, the nephew of im mule, the lnother of my wife, the 
good Bort of joung man, to whose illations I am indebted, the 
fellow who pla\s the flute, the jounger son who has outrun the 
constable, a right to a monopoly of the good things of Office ? 
These aie the questions befoic us; if any one denies the right 
alluded to in the luttci question, ho must affirm, more or less, the 
punciple hud down m the former, for theie aie but three roads, 
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Seniority, Pationage, Merit. Now Seniority implies a beginning 
fioni one of the two othoi sources, it can only deal with men in 
Office, and no Government could be earned on on its pnncrples only. 
Patronage soon degenerates into nepotism , it has almost become 
sjnonymous for it Merit can only be ascci tamed by some sort 
ot test, that of examination for aspirants, and of practical official 
life for employes All the rest is chance 

Theio is nothing now undoi the sun, and the opponents of the 
new pnneiple, failing in aigumont, have been glad to attack it by 
making it appeal ludicious , and a volume upon the Chinese, pub- 
lished by Mr. Meadows in 1856, in which wo find scoies of 
things discussed, which have no connection with China, gave them 
the oppoitumty. It appeals, that m China tlieie has always existed 
a regulai system of examination^ for public posts, which are in 
consequence monopolized by a ceitain liteiary Caste, and moreover 
the tests aic not piaetical, hut dogmatical Commissioner Yeh 
boasted that he knew “ Taoli,” and that that was enough. Now 
this is the cxaggci ated phase of the system, and is useful only as 
teaching us what to avoid At any late, the idea was not borrowed 
fiom the Chinese, if evei tlieio was a populai movement, it is this. 
In evoiy society, m every vanety of human affairs, there are 
always two parties, those who aic in, and those who are out , only 
a ceitain poition of mankind can enjoy tho good things of the 
woild, and to those, who aro m possession, it appears the simplest 
thing, that this should tie the caso But to those, who are out of 
possession, it is always a mysteiy, a gnevauce, and a seciet thorn, 
and pcuodically causes a gloat up-lieaving of discontented spirits. 
In foimer days tho “out” paity weio content to do their best to get 
themselves “in,” hut the spiead of Education has pi oduccd another 
ciy, and at a meeting in London m 1857, it was openly asserted, 
that it was a light of the people to haio all posts under Govern- 
ment tin own open to public competition, and tho abuse of Pailia- 
mentaiy influence once and for ever abandoned The beneficial 
effect, winch such a measuie would have on tho spread of 
Education, was mentioned as an incidental advantage , but the 
posts under Government wcie claimed as the inheritance of Great 
Butain’s sons, without favour or piejudice, and it was pointed 
out, that Government w'ould be bettei seived by the intioduction 
of better men 

Many things have combined to stiengtlien tho general feeling: 
the disastois in the Ciniica exposed beyond power of defence the 
unsatisfactory mode 111 which appointments in every Depaitmcnt m 
Gloat Bnt.un w cic filled up The telegiam leceivcd by L01A Raglan, 
and ciuelly divulged, “ Take caie of Dowb,” will novel’ be forgotten. 
The incieasc of Pailiamentaiy conuption was traced to the same 
cause unfit men weio appointed, berauso a picssure was brought 
to boar upon Ministers by their supporteis At tho same time the 
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patronage of India had to be disposed ofj and a very different cause 
produced the same result. By degices the Army has been infected, 
and all the piofessional blanches have been thiovrn open, and, if 
this state of things continue, for the fools, who aio now m course 
of gestation, or who aie still under age, it will bo no easy matter 
to win a lmng , for heicaftei, if a man’s wits do not help him, ho 
may be pietty ceitam, that his friends cannot 2fow as it is a 
leceived fact, that evciy family has one fool at least, if not moie, 
we must expect, that thcie will be a Iaige body of malcontents 
with the new idea. 

But thcie is no peace for the wicked, even after they have 
entered tlicir piofession; for the idea of the ago has not only 
embitteied the sweets of a nomination by insisting on a certified 
efficiency, hut it has fenced round piomotion in the junior giades 
in a most insufferable way The Conunandci-in-Clnef in England, 
and the Go vemoi -General m India, have done this wiong to the 
Army and Civil Service, and most unpleasant and nksomo it is to 
have to study, when a few yeais ago the only duty was to diaw 
pay But as yet open competition has not invaded the ranks of the 
Service, and a minimum qualification is still deemed sufficient, but 
the Public has gieat faith m the system of unic«tncted competition 
it has steadily made its way evciy yeai bi ought over some new 
converts fioni the lanks of those, by whom it had been at fust 
opposed it lias proved itself to bo strongei tluin all Parliaments 
and ail Governments, superior in slioit to all the influences which 
could be biouglit to bear against it An Oidei m Council 
dated May 21, 1855, was passed, appointing a C'nil Seri ice 
Commission to conduct examinations ot all young men pioposcd 
to be appoint*. d to junior situations in the Civil Establishments, 
domination was to remain as before with the heads of departments, 
but dependent on a certified qualification, and moicover a pciiod of 
piobation would bo passed 111 all cases, diu mg which conduct and 
capacity wcic to be submitted to tests. Piovision was made, that, 
when peisons of niatuic years and special qualifications ueio 
appointed, the Chief of the Depaitment must foimally lccoid the 
fact, which would justify an exemption fzom examination In 
March, 1856, tlic fiist ltcport of the Civil Seiuco Commissioners 
was piesented to Pailiamcnt Then rcpoit most cntuely justifies 
the measuie, and it piesenls a curious insight into official life, and 
a sufficient exposuic of official picjudiccs The Commissioner s 
had gieat difficulties to contend vi fill 111 then desire to keep all 
departments 111 haimony, foi, though the Chiefs were all with them, 
the hnngiy middlings, with their imperfectly educated sons and 
nephews, opposed, as fai as they duicd Tlic ciy was raised, that 
there would ho a risk of not getting such gentlemanly men, and 
that school-proficiency u as not the only test tins was especially 
amusing, as the veiy same ciy was raised by the opponents of the 
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principle of competition as regards the Civil Service of India; 
tiom "which, we gather that all those, who aie m possession of 
place and power, aie, by couitesy of official pailance, gentlemanly. 
However, the 6mall end of the wedge was got well in, and out of 
1078 poisons nominated to hold places undei Government, 309, or 
neaily one-third, weio lejected, toi had spelling, bad writing, and 
bad arithmetic, and the Commissionois m the Appendix supply 
somo chaimmg specimens of the pioficiency of Parliamentary 
nommees They rcmaik, that the fioqucnt occurrence m candi- 
dates ot deficiency m the simplest elements of knowledge arises 
fiom the fact, that many of the infeiior appointments aie made 
without peisonal knowledge of the fitness of the party, on the 
recommendation of some poison, who is desuous not of supplying 
the public with a useful officer, but of making a competent 
pionsion foi a fnend This loads like bitter liony and hidden 
satne I remember the case of an Undeigiaduato of Oxfoid who 
passed m Theology and Philosophy (Heaven save the maik ! ) and 
was plucked in Arithmetic 

The Older in Council expressly excluded competitive examina- 
tions, confining the mcasuio entirely to the certified minimum, 
but some of the Chiefs of Depaitments wcie moie liberal than the 
collective Council, and the Seciotary for the Colonies expiessed a 
wish that, when vacancies occuiied for a wnteiship m Ceylon, 
several candidates should contend, that the best qualified might be 
appointed The Commissionois rcmaik, that both m the competitive 
examination tor clerks 111 thou own and other Offices, those who 
had succeeded m obtaining the appointments possessed higher 
attainments than those w ho had come in on nomination, and that 
if it weie adopted as the usual couiso to nominate several candidates, 
to compete for each vacancy, the expectation of the ordeal would 
act most beneficially upon the education and mdustiy of those 
young men, who were looking foiwaid to public employment 

Thcso examinations wcic conducted both in London and the 
Piovmccs the age of candidates was fixed with leforence to the 
natuie of the duty . the health was ccitittcd by a Hedical Officer, 
and the ehaiacter by some lespcctablo poison, but the responsibility 
of this last most difficult subject lcstcd with the head of the 
particulai department under the si stem ot nomination. Each 
dcpaitment submitted then- own scheme of examination, yet in 
the opinion of the Commissioucis, aftei making every allowance 
foi dift'cicnco of standard, a common giound for one geneial 
examination might bo attained, which should bo indispensable to 
all, and which should seivc as a species of matiiculation, tending 
l-athor to exclude candidates who do not possess necessary quali- 
fication, than to designate absolutely the candidate consuleicd to 
ho best fitted for a paiticulai vacancy All that the Commissioners 
require of the candidates, and ically they could not ask foi less, is : 
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I To write a good hand II To spell oon ectly. III. To writs 
a simple letter giammatically IV To be conveisant with the 
elementary portions of Arithmetic The “ specialities ” of each 
depaitment would only be inquired into, when the indispensable 
qualification standard had been leached I really think, that the 
Commissioners could not hare leqimcd less, and might well he 
blamed for not having demanded moic, of the elegant and dapper 
young men, who fill the public offices m England. They certainly 
arc not paid highly, nor do they u oik vciy energetically I have 
viewed with admnation, in some of the public Offices, the calm 
and self-satisfied an oi the Official, the smoothly-sliaved clnn, the 
neat necktie, the mepioachable costume, the easy way, in which he 
turns ovei the leaves of Ins hook, 01 deigns to commit Ins views 
to foolscap, with occasional lcfieshment liom his sandwich -box, a 
glance at the broad sheet of the Times , 01 a chat u ltli Ins neigh- 
bours m the adjoining curtained partition, and I wondeicd how 
such a man would comport himself, if Ins destiny had doomed lnm 
to glow a red boaid, nlnle hunting down lebels m Oudli, or to sit 
m shut sleeves with the tlieimometei at one bundled, judging the 
subject millions m the Panjab I have been puzzled m England 
to find out exactly the limit betwixt the mcic copyist, the Tabu of 
the Indian Office, and the intellectual woikmun. In India the 
Official, defined as a cleik, is, liovcvei lcspectable, admitted to he 
socially infeiior, can be sent for, and, if noces«aiy, kept standing ; 
hut the loughest and leadiest of non regulation Officials could not 
have the heart to keep standing, 01 speak curtly to, one of the 
gentlemanly joung cleiks of the Ilomo Offices 

I now proceed to notice briefly the General Order of the Com- 
mander-m-Chicf on the subject of disqualifications There can be 
hut one opinion on the merits of this Older, that, w lien a young 
man has enteied a profession, he should qualify lnmself foi the 
proper pcifoimance of his duties, and as human flesh is weak in the 
Army as elseulieio, the only way to test that qualification is by 
examination, which is to bo strictly piaetical and piofessional, and 
to take place on the occasion of using liom one giade to another. 
There is no pretence, that an Offieci should be a bookwoim or a 
scholar, or a mathematical genius all that is leqimcd is, that he 
should bo m reality, as well as name, a soldier in the same sense as 
his contempoianes are lawyers, cloigymen, and sailois It is an 
index of the peri ertod state of public opinion m sonic quartets, 
that even this pioposition encountered ojiposition. Louder aud 
deeper were the expiessions of dissatisfaction agamst the rules 
with regard to filling up all Staff appointments m futuic. The 
exposure in the Curnea has at least been pioductive of some 
advantage. 

I pass over with a brief notice the movement made by the 
Universities m favour of what is called Middle Class Examinations, 
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and the examinations held hy the Society of Arts However much 
they are abused and laughed at, they will not he laughed down, for 
their object is to ceitify incut and qualification. The great 
majority of the woild aie not dispenseis of pationage, and they 
know not thoiefore the piessure biought to hear by interested 
paities, and the difficulty expciitnced in selecting fit men. A 
young man has no antecedents to refer to, and he has but his 
ingenuous countenance, and the too paitial locommendation of his 
instructor, to bring forwaid, until these opportunities were offered 
him of submitting his qualifications to the test of an impartial 
examination It is another strange sign of the times, that such 
benevolent and unselfish exeitions in the faioui of fuendless youths 
should have encountcied censuie The only ical objection is a 
political one, and one which is honestly cnteituined by those, who 
legaid the movement fiom a diffident point of new. They dread 
the clisluibmg effect on the national cliaiactci, they dopiecate the 
idea, that the poorer classes should be tempted to leave their own 
sphcie and tlieir own callings, and considei a petty Government 
Office as the summum bonum of existence Ho measure indeed 
could ho moie degiadmg to the independent spmt of a nation, than 
that the posts of clerks and tuleuaitcis should have the character 
of an outer of merit "Wo know how completely the independence 
of the Fiench people has been swamped hy the legion of small civil 
posts m the gilt of the Minister, and in the Euiasian community 
we have another notable instance of the degcnoiacy, which is the 
hentago of a lace, which has nothing hut official scivitude to look 
to, and the monopoly of suckling cluks, and docketing despatches. 
Howevei, the object of these soluntaiy examinations is different 
they aie conectly descubod as meic mattois of business, and it is 
simply pioposed to find out, mid ceitify w ho me ically educated foi 
the duties of ceitain kuown positions m life 

I turn to India I have dwelt upon puiely English subjects 
advisedly I believe that the Motliei-C'ountiy furnishes the very 
best example to us, that the moio Anglicized we me, and the less 
that w e have of Anglo Iudianisni, the bettci In every measure we 
seek foi the fieslmoss of the Ihitisli opinion, and not the prejudices 
of tlio Indian liuieau I ically legaid with pity those amongst 
us, who hate never visited Gical Ifntain foi a quaitei of a cen- 
tury, and who aie as antiquati d m then ideas as in their shirt- 
collais ll should he the policy of Government to insist upon a 
fuilough being taken hy its sonants aftei each decade, and on the 
vetcian making his how, when lie has seivcd lus time. It is 
positively as dishonest for a Cn llian to cling to India after his term 
of twenty-five ycais is past, as for a lessee to lefuse to vacate a 
house, when his lease has expned. 

How as lcgaids the subject of Examinations in India, we have 
the great advantage of the example having been shown by the 
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Government of England. In spite of the inveterate nepotism of 
the upper ten thousand, and the deep-set corruption of constitu- 
tional Governments, the battle has been w on , the qualification 
min imum has been asserted, and the competition maximum talked 
about. The necessity of a piobational teim alter appointment, and 
the demand foi mcieascd piofiticncy at each giado of official lank, 
have been established, and specially in the Eoicign Office, asiegaids 
Attaches and Consuls In India we have no permanent mtciests 
to combat, no eleetioneeung seivieos to rewaul • wo have the pick 
of the native educated classes looking to nothing better than State 
employ if Government will but piescube the lules, theie mil be 
no trouble in canymg them out 

And as the highei Offices of the State must m a conquered coun- 
try be held only by genuine Englishmen, tlic Impcnal Parliament 
have decided, that m the Civil and Medical Dcpaitmcnts the annual 
vacancies shall be filled up by open competition ot the flower of the 
British vouth Since the assumption of the Government of India 
by Her Ma]esty, tlic C'i\il Semce Commn-sioneis, whose ippoit as 
regauls the Homo Cml Semce we base noticed above, have been 
entrusted with the duty 

Ho mcic pedagogms, 01 Assistant Sccretanes, weio consulted on 
tlic best mode ot churning the intellect of England, and oxtiacting 
its cream , no nanow cuniculum was fixed , neithci a happy knack 
of stungmg togctlici Latin Ilexanutas, nor a stupendous and 
instinctive grasp ot figuios and symbols (which is one of the most 
wondious gifts conceded to man), nor a lacility of appiopnatmg 
a foreign idiom and pionniiciation, nor a power of philosophic 
reasoning, weio to he the sole stepping-stones to success • by a nice 
giaduation, and caieful valuation ot each paiticular accomplishment, 
it was hoped to discover in what quaitei could he iound the good 
intellects, impiovcd liy good education. A limited number aio 
selected according to tlic number of maiks which they obtain, and 
at the end of a year of piobation they have to uncleigo a second 
examination in the specialities of (ho eel vice, into winch they have 
been mtioduced Those who pass this second test, and satisfy the 
Commissioners as to their being of sound bodily health, and good 
moial character, aic admitted to the Civil Service of India one 
only omission is that every candidate should have to pass tlnough 
a Kuhng School During the Mutinies in Hoi them India, at one 
Station the Civilians had to take to tlierr hoises, and one young 
Competitioner (who afterwards lose to be a Licutenant-Govcrnoi) 
attempted to mount the hoise, lent by a fuend, fiom the wrong side 
of the animal Ho had not been accustomed to lioisc-exercise 

Ho impartial poison can doubt as to the success of the scheme. 
Though not horn in the puiple of Lcaclcnhall Sheet, or spiting 
fiom the loins of a Dnectoi, I admit in my own case the original 
sin of nomination, and I regret it I could have wished to have- 
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deserved, as ■well as to liave borne off, the palm. I look with tm- 
mixed satisfaction on the 

“ Juvcnum recens Examen, Eois tirnendum Partibus ” 

Of the detractors of the new bnth, and the fond regrettors of the 
old families, I ask, “ Cet sang etait-il si pur? ” Is there any virtue 
in a clique of lelations spieadmg over a country? Look around, and 
mark how some families have sat down like locusts on a Province, 
how every official change indicates a move on the family chess- 
boaid : even the miseiablc pawns, which wcic only meant to be 
taken off, aie pushed foiwavd into places whcie they never ought 
to be, wcie they not covered by paiti-colourcd knights, or smiled 
upon by queens. In one riovmee to my own knowledge the 
Govemoi had pionded for lelations to the amount of salary of 
£10,000 pel aunum, and when lomonstiatcd with, said, that he was 
not woise than an English Bishop When he was knighted, it was 
suggested that he should take tho motto of “ He gave his own 
sea-guts to his own sea-mews ” Aie men the worse because they 
have giaduated at the TJmveisity, 01 been culled to the Bar; because 
their intellects are stiung and then faculties developed ? Must 
India be governed by a succession of lads biought up under a coop, 
and thiust unfledged into the maiket, tiained in the narrow groove 
that suited the views of the examiner or tho tiamer, instead of the 
broad groove of tho intellectual education of the day ? 

Undci the old system it was a stiango sight that met the gaze of 
the youth, whose caicci vas suddenly diveitcd from the great 
arena of the English woild to tho nanow path which is tiodden by 
the Indian Cmlian ? AVhat a stiango collection of half-men half- 
boys weie assembled at the India House to undcigo, what appeared 
to an Etonian m the Sixth Eoim a faice, but to many there present 
was a seiious passage of aims ? They appealed u ith their trainers, 
and knew a little of cveiytliing When the Examiners compli- 
mented me for my knowledge of the Check Testament, I innocently 
answered, that I had lead that book in the Eouitli Eorm five years 
ago. Then came tho more lengthy faice of Haileybuiy, where men 
were by couitesy styled Highly Distinguished, who certainly have 
never been consideicd so since. Lastly tlic mockciy of tlic College 
of Eoit William, which was only passed, when the student had 
become indebted to oveiy Calcutta tiadesman • he then proceeded 
up-countiy, and found, to lus surprise, that lie had everything worth 
knowing to lcain, and some nevei did learn. 

And pcihaps (but I wnte doubtmgly) those, who have thus 
enteiod into the land of Goshen by then own merits, by the test 
of election, will be inclined, as fai as m them lies, to war against 
the picvailmg sm of tho ago, nepotism They have tasted them- 
selves oi the sweetness of tho hie.ul earned by thou own labouis, 
let them not denj it otlicis. It seems so just to provide for lela- 
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tions, forgetting that it is well to do so from your own resources, 
hut not at tlie expense of the public : this is the weak side of most 
men, hut I hare no patience with those, who exercise their amiable 
feelings of pity, chanty, and geneial benevolence at the cost of the 
people, while the credit attaches to themselves The evil is known 
m many phases A late Commandcr-in-Cluef openly stated, that 
the pationago of the Army was his private propel ty, foi getting that 
it was a sacred trust A late Governor m his farewell addioss said, 
that he had never attended to the claims of patronage, yet his 
waimcst admuors admit, that they could not have said so foi him : 
ho used to say that it was not an abuse of pationage to pi ovule for 
lclations, if they weie fit . but aie they fit 9 that is the rub As it 
was foimeily, vv ltli each new local potentate up spiang a new clique 
of lelations • sons and daugliteis marry, and the Gazette notes the 
fact, as well as the column of domestic events men got piomotion, 
because their wife is sister to the wife of somebodv at Head- 
quarters, degiadmg for him, if he has any pioud feeling of self- 
esteem, and depiessing for the enthusiastic and liard-woiking man, 
who has no friend at Couit At one time everybody m a locality 
answeied to the name of “Mac” at anotlici time you might 
fancy, fiom the prevalence of the Hone idiom, that you weie in 
Tipperary. 

I write not as one, who ha3 a gnevance, who lias been disap- 
pointed in the battle of life, and, tlieiefore, looks at snug family 
arrangements with a jaundiced eye, I am not the stem I’ at not, who 
could not get the place foi which I sued, for, m fact, I got evciy- 
tliing about ten yeais before I had a light to it I unto deliber- 
ately, that thue should bo a 'elf- denying oubnanee , it should be 
the object of a wi«e and just Government to destroy class interests, 
to place Trojan and Tynan on the same level, to polish by mstiuc- 
tion, to test by examination, to pioniote by merit, to eliminate the 
fool, the dotaid, the worn-out, and hoist the flag of “ Detur 
Digmon ” If a close seivico is allowed to continue, it must be so, 
only, because it is fit to do so ltccruilcd by competition, kept np 
to the mark by periodical tests, cneouiaged by judicious pationage, 
it should be weeded by tlic eonqiulsoiy removal of those, vs ho aie lit 
for nothing, the veiy halt and lame of the piofession 1’ity them 
not. Eveiy piofession abounds with such men, but they do not 
bear tlie light, they shnnk away into obscurity Who pities the high 
and dry Divine, the unsuccessful Doctoi, the bloated half-pay 
Captain, tlie bnefless Hamster ? Wc have swept away the sinecuie, 
but left the men eminently calculated to fill such posts, and no 
other out of every ten them is at least a thud “ fiugcs consumere 
nati,” and I have licaid aGovcrnoi cxpi css the very gi cat difficulty, 
which he had to piovido for such men The l’anpibliad flourished, 
because the system of Government was stiictly eclectic, and because 
the Governor was stiong enough to eject every man, who failed to 
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maintain the lcqnired stand aid, and because he had then an abyss, 
into which he could plunge his 1 ejected, namely, the Government 
of the Toith-T'est Piovmce®, and the native line regiments How 
mattois aio now managed, I am anxious to know, when each 
factory has to consume its own smoke 

Tested rights are no longer spoken of, and there is a subdued 
feeling on the subject of the claims of seniority Hatters are 
changed since the time of that famous Civilian, who offered to com- 
piomise with the Court of D11 ector-, and take £$00 per annum to 
do nothing m England, instead of £1000 on the same terms m 
India, thcicby being a manifest benefactor to the peoplo of India 
But in truth I believe, that the time is come to throw open the 
Romeo cntiicly it is not wise to make anothei close guild and 
shut out men of matui e intellect, and approved capacity in other 
walks of life, who find that India is their calling I instance 
especially hamsters, who have accjuued the language, and ma- 
eli.iuts, hut tlieie must neccssanlv be a limit with regard to age, 
and, as is the ca c e in the English. Offices, such an appointment must 
be made veiy delibeiately, on < citified qualification To those 
public servants, who have a real interest in their duties, how 
welcome w onltl he the co-opeiation of men w ltli w ldei experience, 
moio special knowledge, and cnlaiged English views'. Eor one 
class of public savants the new oulcr of things will be fatal I 
allude to the picsait uncovonanted employes, who aic for the most 
pait educated m tins count ly, 01 Euiasians by birth They have 
helped to laisc a storm, and will he caught 111 the wliulwind as 
long as the milks of the Cml Bunco wcie lccrmtcd by patronage, 
and as long as senionty kept all to a dull level, there was 100m for 
a grievance, and a semblance of hbemhty m the proposition to 
substitute alleged efficiency f 01 cei titled inefficiency But the class 
of men, whom eveiy ship now lands m India, owe nothing to 
favour they cue stiong on tlio v eiy points, in which the Un- 
covenantod thought themselves stiong, and stiongest wlieic the 
Uncovenantcd .ire ncccssaiily weak, m the advantages of English 
education If these men aic kept up to thou piomiso by periodical 
tests, and piomotcd by incut, it will he a hopeless task to compote 
with them, and the moie that India is governed I10111 home, the 
moic numeious will ho the supplies of men qualified foi employ- 
ment As yet the v alno of the appointment®, and tlic nature of tlio 
duties, aie hut imperfectly appreciated m England the cotton of 
the Company’s hale® still sticks 111 our bcnuls, and socially tlio Indian 
civilian has to yield to his hrotheis m tlio English Bai 01 the 
Chuich, though the advantage is on his side as reg.uds mcomc But 
this cloud wall soon clear up, and things will appear as they leally 
aic 

Tlio number of tho Covenanted Civil Seivicc might ho reduced 
to the smallest figuie, that political necessities allow "VTc must 
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recollect, tliat sve may have to cope with Untunes and Rebellions 
If in 1 8 s 7 the high and nnpoitant posts had been hold by Natives, 
they might have vacillated, been time-sen eis, and not thrown them- 
selves heart and soul mto oui cause It is simply because Loid 
Canning had the entile lesouices of the State at his disposal, that ho 
tiiumplicd Every Public Officci was icady to die at lus post we 
know that the state of aHaiis m the Independent States was vciy 
ditfcicnt Even the ciafty old fox Ifuhaiuja Gulab Singh of 
Kashmir caiefully counted the cost, and his giaudson mil do tlio 
same Hasmg limited the ntunbei of the Cos enanted Civil Sen ice, 
eveiw otliei post should he given to a Nat is c oi a Euiasian sse 
should have no mfenoi Eiuopeans, and uneducated needy ndscntiuois 
fiom Gieat Bntum Tulles land talked wittily of “ Cet ilonstio 
teinble, un peie de famille ” So it is m British India the falliei 
of six sons piUonslv begs the Lieutenant -Gos ci noi to put one of 
them into an Office, that he may eat a piece of In cod thus I lias e 
known mstames of men, s»ho had failed for the Cml Sen ice, 
coming out, and lecemng posts even bettei paid than those ss ho 
succeeded Thus, m some flounces, ltoval Families have been 
established, occupying the fat of the land At the time of the 
death of Loid Elgin, it was stated that, when a vacancy oecimod, 
he ncser asked the natnie of the duties, but only the amount of 
the salary, and he appointed a man to tlio Conit of Appeal of a 
1’ionncc, who had never tiled a case, with a lofty contempt foi 
qualifications 

It is a highly honourable fentmo of the Indian Sen vices that so 
many mdmduals base denoted thomsehes mth success to scientific, 
liteiary, and antupiai lan pm suits in Botany, Numismatology, 
and Philology, theue base been woithy lepiesentatn os, and such 
labours are highly to lie enc omaged , hut, s\ hen nulls iduals devote 
their wliolo time and talents to such studies, and neglect the piosaio 
duties, for the disc hmgc of wine h they aie paid, 1 has c no hesitation 
in saying, that then dcpait fiom tlio sfiict path of honesty Theic 
have been some notable instances. Colonel Slceman nannies that 
a ilagistiatc, wishing to find tunc to tianclate the “Homiado” 
into Englisli \ cise, dnecticl lus Police not to send in any lepoits 
this must he an esdinnc ease 1 lease alss a\ s eoiisideied, that it 
is fatal to a Cml Officii to lias e an absoibmg taste, and it is 
pioseibial, that a man sslio plays the fiddle goes sooner oi latci to 
the bad Jolm Loid Lassience ssas by no means a Philistine, but 
I recollect his once lcfii'ing to piomotc a man to be a Commissioner, 
because be liacl a pliologiaplnng machine, and lie looked ssitb an eye 
of cksfavoui on a man, ssho had given £ i oo for a Cicmona suolm 
The Official, svho is too fond of the fishing-iod, and the huntmg- 
Bpcar, should receive a caution 

The famous “Scorpion Rules,” onginatmg in Bangal, spread 
over the whole of Butisli India, and has'c been productive of the 
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most satisfactory results. To their introduction theie were many 
opponents, and many doubteis, and a Lieutenant-Governor to the 
last disapproved of them, undci the idea, that many excellent 
Offieeis would fail to pass the standout His views were founded 
upon a mistaken idea of the natuie of the examination. It was 
intended to he, and is, strictly professional, without room for hook 
learning, pedantiy, feats of memoiy, or meie ciamming: the best 
piactical pi oof of the suitability of the lulos is, that in the long 
run all have passed, and the best proof of the advantage to be 
denied thcrcfiora is, that the men ot the last ton years are better 
mounded, and bettoi offieeis, than those of the preceding penod. 
Theie was a good deal of jibbing, and icf using the collar at the 
first stait, but at last all took to the dijught, and as there are two 
standards, it lias boon necessaiy to lestiam paities from passing 
both at once Piomotion is, or ought to he, legul.ited by the report 
of those examinations, and, if a man wishes to distinguish himself 
above lus follows, he now lias the oppoitumty. I maintain that, 
with uuo exceptions, the Hist boy at the Public School is the first 
thioughout life, supposing that lie lias won that position m fair 
fight ovei woithy uvnls for what led him at school to contend for 
honour, but that feeling, immoitali/cd by Homei, of always desumg 
to ho the host, and that feeling, if not allowed to be choked by 
the good things of the woild, 01 tiampled out by neglect, will not 
descit him It has been remaiked, that no doubt self -tuition is 
sufficient foi gieat minds , what great men conquer for themselves 
nouuslics the mind, the lest is but lumbci I5ut it is a palpable 
euor to suppose, that all will educate themselves , the majority, who 
langc about mcdioeuty, have to be educated by foico ; thence the 
necessity of stimulants, of penodicnl icfiesheis, and the justification 
of the moasuio for continuing the ponod of pupilage far into man- 
hood 

The natuinl and logical deduction fiom what I have described 
is, that all Natives in the sen ice of the State should he selected 
accoiduig to ment Tho scheme lias been cithei purposely mis- 
undei stood, 01 hastily condemned, and lias been classed with 
certain othei mcasuics of an uupiactical and pedagoguish character. 
"When a man lines a cook, ho ccitamly requites, that his dinner 
should be soiled up pi open ly, and if that test fail, no feelings of 
bonovolencc would induce the master to keep tho seivant when a 
paiticulai weapon is intiodueod in tho Aimy, soldicis aie placed 
in a school, and rcquned to obtain a pioficicncy m its use, and 
piomotion, 01 rewaid, fall to the lot of tho most pioficient. The 
puiitei would not keep a devil, who could not do tho work of Ins 
craft, tho tiadesman would not keep a shop-hoy, or tho merchant 
a cleik, unless ho were fit and continued to he fit Already the 
Government are at a disadvantage as lcgiuds individual members 
of tho community, for if an employe is dismissed fiom a pnvate 
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situation, there is nothing for it but to look about for work 
elsewhere, but, if the Government exeit such a power, there is a 
howl set up by intciested paities, ns if some piescnptivc right had 
been acquired It is notonous, that Government is less well served 
than private concerns, in spite of legulai salaries and pensions, and 
the delays and inefficiency and often gloss carelessness of public 
employes aie a favounte theme of comment And yet, when 
attempts aie made to secuie the introduction of fit men, to train 
and mstiuct those alie.idy m service, to weed out mcnpablcs, a cry 
is laised against the movement So inconsistent and imperfectly 
informed is the Public, that it appeals as useless to try and impiess 
clearly on nnnds pie-occupied by intciested prejudices, tlio objects 
of the movement, as to suite distinctly on papci, which lias been 
scribbled 01 or sutli a pencil, and yet the system I advocate is 
founded on human mtei ests and sympathies. 

Be it always recorded in piaiso of native candidates foi employ, 
that as an educated class they aie supenor to the Euiopean or 
Euiasian of the countiy while an English cleik cannot cxpicss 
himself coircctly 01 simply in any lottci, so that all heads of 
departments have to diait then own letteis on the commonest 
subjects, the native clulc ot the lowest stamp can lead and write 
conectly one, if not two, languages, n well vei-cd 111 aiithiuetic, 
and can write fiom dictation, and chaw up gi dramatical, -owl even 
elegantly oxpio«sed, lcpoits It is not generally know n, that India 
is governed by Dictation the Public Official sits sun ounded by 
Native Clerks, who letmd lus brief veibal oideis 111 Pirn codings 
or Mandates, and bung them to him foi signatuie and seal Them 
are ceitam classes who In e bj the pen, and who, fiom tuition at 
homo 01 at school aime at tins stage, and, if employed m a 
Government Office, will keep at tins stage foi the whole of tlioir 
lives As to gmeial Education, litciaiy tastes, expanded notions, 
they have them not hut to a ceitam extent they foim a guild, and 
it is not easy foi a stiangci tiaimd m another gioove to find a place 
among them This is tlio leal impediment to the inti eduction of 
the Christian element among the native employes, as the aequno- 
ments obtained 111 Mission and Gove inmont schools aie unpi ac tical : 
there is no question about Beligion The Hindu and Mahometan 
sit side by side, and so might the Chustian, if he were only fit 
in the English blanch of a Public Office lie is generally to be found, 
hut mthe Y01muul.11 laxly A guild, once foimed of the hteiary 
classes, has a tendency 1 o pcipctuatc itself and exclude mtiudeis. 
The sons and nephews of Public employes arrive soon at the 
minimum stage, and have livid from the earliest clays among 
Officials; when vacancies oeciu, they aie pushed foi ward, and, as 
the European Officus arc constanfly being changed, cei tarn families 
or cliques become all pow eifnl, and the real masters of the position. 
Perhaps every ton yeais comes a clearance, a feud springs up 
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betwixt two rival factions, who carry out an internecine war, or 
things get too bad to last, or some reckless informer makes a clean 
sweep • after a short time the waves close in again, and, as there 
is no understood system of piomotion, no legitimate test of pro- 
ficiency, matteis become veiy much as before. Tiams of employes 
follow Officials from Distuct to Distiict , the relations of patron 
and client become established, and men, ejected for gross mis- 
conduct in one Distuct, without difficulty secuic employment in 
the next. This is most lamentable. 

The appointments held by natives m the Civil Department are 
very numeious and very much coveted, as they are considered to 
give a status in society, and ccitainly scenic tegular pay, a certain 
degree of power, and a pension , longing eyes have been cast upon 
them by the Educational Department, who would gladly make thorn 
the puzes of their Colleges, and by the Missionanos, which I very 
much legret, as tending to thiow a doubt upon the purity of motive 
of convcits Dp to a veiy late period not only have thoio existed 
no rules as to the disposal of this patronage, but no books, from 
which candidates could obtain elemental y knowledge so as to enable 
thorn to secure a footing, or moio particular knowledge so as to 
justify promotion This want has now been supplied, there exist a 
sufficiency of Veinaculai tieatiscs suitable to cvmy department of 
the Public Seivicc Iloieovei, the spectacle of the European and 
native high Officials being submitted to annual examinations, 1 ms 
not been without its effect the Government m this has reversed 
the ordinary piovcib of oxpeinneuting upon the mfonor parties for 
the instruction of the supenois Wo native underling can now 
obj'cct to those Scoipion-rules, under which the consuming race 
itself has smarted 

Individual attempts wcie made to introduce professional ex- 
aminations, by which some legitimate channel foi pi omotion might 
he maiked out, and a spmt ot emulation loused They were suc- 
cessful, giaduated certificates of proficiency wcie distubuted, a class 
of apprentices fonned , those who were wise ill their own conceits, 
wcie roused to some luzy idea of their own ignonince, and the 
general rosults weio such as to justify the expenment. A blow 
was struck at nepotism and patronage, and, while official know- 
ledge ceased to bo a mystciy, and the Service was thrown open 
to all, a certain degree of independence was secuied to the Official , for 
while his conduct was testified to, from year to year, by entries in the 
character book, his capacity was placed beyond doubt by his annually 
renewed certificate I maintain that men aie men all over the 
woild, influenced by the same passions, led by the same prejudices, 
encouraged by the same hopes, conti oiled by the same fcais, and 
that, if Government wish to be well served, it must be caieful m 
the selection of good agents The storm that oveisprcad the Woith- 
West Provinces and the Panjab in 1857, s ^ept away all, the just 
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and the unj nst, the creature of favour, and the successful adven- 
turer Certificates of proficiency neithei kept back men fiorn 
rebellion, nor did they save their necks from the gallows . as a rule, 
the efficient seivants of Government joined the rebels, tho stolid 
fools lemamed loyal Most lamentable fallings away are on record 
in eveiy DLstnct, and compilois of Yernaculai treatises came under 
tho sliaip discipline of the Special Commissioneis. Rebellion ap- 
pealed to infect individuals, like tho small-pox, or other epidemic, 
for those, who did lemain firm, could no mole explain, why they did 
so, than those who rebelled 

The Examination enjoined is stuctly piofessional Theie are 
departmental Colleges foi Engineers at Euiki, foi Suigeons at Agra 
and Calcutta, tlicie arc nouual schools for the tiainmg of school- 
masters, musquetiy schools foi soldieis the same is lecommcnded 
foi civil employes It is not pioposed to open all posts to public 
competition, but to lcstuct selection to ceitain classes, which would 
be lecinited annually by qualification examinations, to be held m 
each Distuct As m England, so in India, age, health, and 
charaetei should be consnleied, neithei caste, nationality nor 
lehgion, have ever been either an advantage or impediment in the 
Civil Depaitmcnt, and whoevci says that they have, is impoifectly 
informed Theic should bo two standouts of Examination, the 
ordinal y, and the special, tho latter being modified to suit the par- 
ticular depaitmcnt of the Sciviee, untl all giaduates of Government 
or Missionaiy schools being consideiod to have passed tho former. 
Thus would at once the object of all paitios he gamed the 
Government would bo well suved, merit would bn icwaulod, and 
honesty bo consuleied tho best policy, when nepotism and favourit- 
ism are put down The legitimate demands of the educationalist 
and the 11 lssionaiy would be met by granting a fan field and no 
favour, tho lists being tin own open, and the seciets of tlie pio- 
fession made known by means of Yoinaculai Text-books The Civil 
SeiVico Commissioners roniaik, that they ajipieciatc the gieat 
advantage of an Examination not mciely as a test of kteiaiy ment, 
but as avoiding an insight into tho disposition and cliaiactei of the 
paity examined undei a somewhat tiying ordeal; and the oppor- 
tunity afforded to a young man of distinguishing himself m the 
presence of l^is supenors, mtli whom ic.sts tlie powei of elevating 
his social positron, is not one of the least advantages Those, who 
habitually seaioji foi talent, and delight m being tlie discovcier and 
promoter ot intellectual ability in othcis, will not bo Sony to bo 
periodically mado\^acqu;untod with tho natural gifts and acquired 
attainments of theiU official suboidmates • with tlie dullard, who 
has neithei talcut nor ambition, and foi the unpatuotic Official, who 
tries not to dev elope, joi excite these feelings, I have no sympathy. 
Not only must the ontiY into the Semico be dependent on certified 
fitness, but piomotionfuwn giado to giado must depend upon similar 
conditions. 
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There was a time when we could affoid to he virtuously indignant 
at the Special Commissions which have been convened m Fiance, 
outside the ordinal y Couits, to punish political offondeis They are 
no more a pait of the Ficncli, than of the Anglo-Indian system We 
must no longer judge haishly the Russian, the Austi lan, the French, 
or Italian Government, for they have all gone thiough the fiery 
baptism of lovolution, massacre, plunder and insult In Franco few 
have not had relations killed, either by the people, or the Sovereign : 
in the ups and downs of politics many classes have tasted power, 
and hope to tasto it again, have had to run for their lives, have seen 
their houses smoking, have heard then females shrieking, and fear 
the same thing again We Englishmen, in the calm still water of 
a settled Constitution, have never known this, and we wonder why 
Sovereigns imprison, execute, banish and confiscate Wo wonder 
why peoples wnthe, revolt, massacre, and plunder The iron has 
now entered into our own souls The Austrian Havnau and Radet- 
sky do but represent Eicolson and Havelock Mettoinich is but 
anothoi Dalhousie, and Gortschakoff on the Caucasus did but act as 
John Lawrence m the Punjab We inconsistently sympathize with 
Seliamyl, Kossuth, and Abdul Kadn-, while we execrate the 
Emperor of Dehli, Tautia Topi, and Diwan Mulraj, forgetting that 
pm ate crime always accompanies public excitement, for the 
passions of men become then uneontiollcd 

Wo can never in India cnticizc Special Commissions again. In 
the moment of triumph after an internecine stiugglc, in the hour of 
levengo (God foigivc the word), the Anglo-Indian and the Euiasian 
foigot the modeiation of the Christian, and the cry was foi judicial 
massacre It was hard for those, who arrived m each ship from 
England with feelings less keenly stiung, to lestram the evil 
passions, which invoked the name of Justice, and blended the 
name of Christianity with the most wholesale destruction For 
those, who fell by the sword, m the siege, on the battle-field, 
or m the skirmish, I have not one woid to say ; for those mutinous 
soldiers, who, foiled in then mutiny, weic biouglit to that stake, on 
which they wished to impale then officcis and the European popu- 
lation, I have nothing to uige they had ceased to be men, and 
became wild beasts, and were di owned m livers, hunted across the 
country, hung m tens and twenties, disposed of by scores at evening 
shooting pai tics, and got nd of foi eveiy one that perished, a hun- 
died lives of the peaceful community were saved, for with aims m 
tlioir hands, miudei and lapme had become their only business. 
But sad is the stoiy of the dreary Reign of Tenor, while the 
Special Commissions lasted, the impel foot investigation, the preju- 
diced Court, the indecent haste, no confronting of the accused with 
the witnesses, no time for exculpation, foi the gallows wcie opposite 
the window. Wo wcio indeed sliugglmg not only for powei, but 
foi life, and atiocious crimes had been committed, and many came 
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under condemnation justly. But for tlie simple lierd, the ferrymen, 
who plied then boat at the wiong time, the peasants, who had 
newly-coined copper coins on tlimr person, the dishonest mcssengeis 
who appiopnated the Government cash, the unhappy “ suspected,” 
whose witnesses weie afraid to come and clear linn, for these, and 
many like them, when the great Book of Judgment is uniolled, it 
will only then be known, why they weie sentenced, and for what 
crime they died. 

Amritsar, Jcxe, 1859 


■While caiiymg this repimt through the Press, twenty-eight 
yeais after it was wntten, I was summoned to attend an Annual 
Dmnei of the old Civilians, who had studied at Haileybuiy College, 
and propose the health of our Professois, four of whom sumved. 
We assembled eighty in number, the youngest fifty yeais of age, 
the oldest past eiglitv, and n c knew that, the College having boon 
extinct foi tu enty-fivc yeais, the day must soon come, when our 
annual gatlieimg must cease for want of guests to attend at it At 
the table «at men, who had tiansacted tho business of Empno 
m seventeen languages, the Peisian, the Pashtu, the Baluchi, tho 
Hindustani, the Hindi, the Bangali, the Assann, the TJnya, the 
Marathi, the Gujaiati, the Sindhi, tho Tamil, tho Telugu, the 
Malaydlim, the Kainata, the Baimcse, and the Malay • few of 
them were scliolais, mo=t ot them totally unknown to fame fow 
were decoiatod with lionouis by a giatefnl eountiy none weie 
wealthy, let all had taken pait in luling gieat Piovmccs with 
Justice, Equity, and success, foi the space of a quaiter of a 
century. To not one m that gieat assembly could the finger of 
scorn point, that they weie even suspected of taking bnbes, 01 
plundering Pi ounces, 01 acting disloyally to the State. They had 
been content with then wages, tine to then employ cis, and .satisfied 
with their lcwaid Out of the nurnbei ot those, who had left 
College, one half had pciislied in India, fiom disease or accident, or 
during Mutiny and Rebellion Rot one had ever acted otherwise 
than as a bi.nc and loyal Englishman the t ei y idea of a lencgado, 
or a tiaitor, or one who listened to compiomiso with tho enemy, 
was neici entutamed eien by a Public Press anxious to find out 
any blemish, 01 any failiue 

The system of Government, which they administered, was 
based on Justice, Respect foi 1 ’ioperty, Peisonal Libel ty, Religious 
Tolerance, Equality of Man, Free Tiadc, Fiec Speech, Free Tiess, 
Free Locomotion, Fiee Agriculture, and Free Manufacture: there 
were none of those duo defects, which disgiacod the Colonial Govern- 
ment of the Cape, of Hew Zealand, and Anslialia, where the Natives 
went for nothing, where then lands weie seized, and they them- 
selves reduced to serfage, expatuution, or stai ration The people 
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of India have mci eased and multiplied, and grown fat. Hinduism 
and Mahometanism weie never so strong the aiea of cultivation 
has incicased, and so haie the means of locomotion, and the accu- 
mulated capital the gieat l’ax Butannica has left its mark 

These public seivauts had done just what the Fionch Governors 
never had done, and the Russian Governors never can hope 
to do — lejt the people alone , theio had been no over-governing, no 
attempt to inteifeic with Private Rights, and Private Life • their 
duty was to maintain older, and to sec that the writs of the Courts 
of Justice weie executed, that violent Crime was trodden down, that 
the Highways and Kivcrs weie safe to the Tiaveller, and the right 
of each man was lcspceted, notwithstanding that over the greater 
pait of India Dual On no 1 ship of Land exists, and has existed for 
contents, and that the Goi ailing classes di If tied from the People 
in Religion and Customs They weie all in. sympathy with the 
people, and accessible to the very pooiest of their subjects, they 
could speak then language, and had the gieat giace of independence 
to stand up for then people against Ticoioys, against Soldiers, 
against Merchants, against Missionanos, and against their own 
countrymen Those who aic chosen fiom the foremost ranks of 
Bntish Schools and Uniieisilies by the piocessof Competition may 
bui pass them in many gifts, hut not m Honesty and Independence 
and Zeal and Sympathy with, and life-lastmg Love for their subject 
people. 

LoSUox, Jcxe, 1887 


P.S As a last word about India, I would piess home two con- 
siderations 

Fust, Butish India is not only a conqucicd Province, hut its 
lctcntion is a symbol, or dynamometei of the power of Great 
Butain for if we lose it, wc lose something moie than a Province. 

Secondly, the people of India know, that as a body they are 
vastly superior m intellect and power to the average Englishman, 
selected fiom the fourth, fifth, or lower grades of British inteUect, 
that finds his way to India. More than half of these have no 
culture at all, and none lemam beyond the age of fifty. _ Other 
Nations may take European culture in supercession of their own. 
The Indian will only add it as an additional nuance of her already 
many-coloured civilization. 

August, 1887. 
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CHAPTER X. 
RUSSIA. 


I. The Abolition' op Sewage. 

II The Absoeption op the Khanates on the Oaus * 

The subject of the relations of the Russian Empire to the Eastern 
and “Western World is so enormous and complicated, that it is 
necessary to devote the attention to some particular portion ; and it 
appears to me, that the idea of publishing a study on particular sub- 
jects is not an inconvenient one, but worthy of adoption Eo part 
of the policy of Bessie is mate interesting then that which relutes 
to the emancipation of the seifs, which occupied the first ten yeai s 
of the reign of Alexander II , and the startling annexation of the 
whole of the Khanate of Kliokand, and portions of the Khanates of 
Khiva and Bokliain, which has rendoicd rcmaikablc the last ten 
years of that icign Aftei cauful consideration of the consequences 
both to Russia and othci States, I do not hesitate m pronouncing 
an opinion, that both these mcasuies have conti lbutcd laigely to tlio 
benefit of mankind m the highest sense, and will compel the im- 
partial histonan to wiite, that Alexander II has dcseivcdtlic nued 
of praise from his contcmpoianes. It is only within the last few 
months, that full and trustw oithy material has been at the disposal 
of the public on either of these two subjects: how many of our 
readeis hai e been able to inform themselves of the effects of tlio 
serf-emancipation, and the precise position of Russia in Cential 
Asia 9 

In a series of the most able articles in the Rente ties Deux Monties 
a French writer has discussed, m a searching and vivisecting way, 


• 1. Haxthausen • 11 The Russian Empne" 2 “Z' Empire del Tsais" 

Eevue des Diux Monies, 1876 3 Professor Gregorieff “ Tie Xomadc-n ” gfc. 

Petersburg 4. Schuyler. “ Tuiiutan ” I87G 5 Terantief “ Russia and 
England in Central Asia” 187S. 6 Rawhnson “ England and Russia in the 
East ” . 1875. 
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such as a Frenchman only can achieve, the social state of Russia, 
and the results of the reform of Alexander II That the facts aie 
on the mam correct, is endent fiom the circumstance, that the 
articles were recommended to my notice by a Russian noble, when 
I was studying this great subject at St Petersburg. Many piccon- 
ceptions and piejudices aie swept away, when I state that m 
Russia, m the eye of the law, in the year 1876, all classes are 
eqnal . though the name is still piesorvcd of noble, priest, peasant, 
and townsman ; yet, by the pioccss of levellmg-up and levelling- 
down, all pi actical diffei enccs have died out Pi ovmcial Councils have 
been established by Alexander II , m which all classes meet and 
deliboiate but still each class sends class-iepiesentatives, and as 
yet Russia has not reached the cionmng goal of repiesentation of 
the whole community, as m Gioat Butam and the "United States. The 
Russian Empeior has only daiod to advance half-way, and waits till 
a further social fusion has been made It is an interesting pioblem 
to watch, and when the time comes, as it must soon come, when 
Russia will demand a constitution, the question then will be, 
whethei the repiesentation is to be of classes, or of the whole 
nation. The Russian people aie pieparing to shed blood and treasuie 
to sccuro a constitution to the Southern Slavs, and will scaicely 
ta"ke less themselves, now that they know their own strength, 
and universal consenption has accustomed the whole nation to 
aims. 

In Great Russia m the old times, as in all Anan nations, we find 
traces of the existence of four classes 01 castes I , the Soldier 01 
Noble, II , tho Priest; III , the Mei chant 01 Townsman, IY , the 
Agriculturist ; the two foimer formed the uppoi, tho two latter the 
lower strata of society In Russia, as time went on, there was a 
fuithcr subdivision The nobles wcio divided into hereditary 
landowners, and life Office-holdcis Tho pucslhood was sharply 
divided into Monastic oulois and secular cleigy. The merchant 
class soon established a dilfcienco betwixt the gieat merchant and 
the potty shopkeeper. Among the agiicultunsts the peasants on 
Crown lands found themseh cs occupying a scpai ate position from 
those under pnvate landowncis A fifth Older spiang into exist- 
ence from the woikmg of the old law of military conscription, under 
which tho soldiei never returned to tho position of a serf 

Outside Gieat Russia and kindled Little llus'ia were the great 
Republican militaiy colonics, nheic tlicic was place neither for serf 
nor noble, but their scpai ate autonomy and independence has 
gradually been 1 educed Scattcicd over the nation tlicie exists a 
class of small fioeholdcis, an intermediate betwixt serf and noble, 
of uncoitam origin, corresponding to tho low-whitos of the Southern 
States of North Amonca, and the holder of perpetual assignments 
of land-icvenue and limited landowncis in India It is calculated, 
that this class counted two or tlucc millions, and they will foim the 
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nucleus of tlie new class of small landholders, the rural middle class, 
■which is now coming into existence 

Outside again the great Slavonic race, hut within the Empire 
of All the Russias, aie the subject and conquered races, in Euiope 
(for Asia is not within the scope of our present remaiks), the 
Samoyed, the Finlander, the Kalmak, the Taitar, Bashkir and 
othei Mahometans, who have preset ved then own social system 
and grades. In anothei categoiy conic the conquered Pioimces 
of Bessaiabia, Poland, the Baltic Provinces, the scattoied hut 
privileged Geiman colonies, and the Jews 

Let us consider mote closely the component paits of Great 
Itussia Theie are fifty-five millions of the peasant class, and onlv 
five or six millions of nobles, pnests, and townsmen Mot cover, in 
the small so-called towns the lesidents have not adopted uiban 
habits , they know nothing of the closoly-paeked tenements of 
walled towns m fart, these towns aie only the huge villages so 
familiar in India The town population is estimated at only one- 
ninth of the whole population 111 England it is one-thud Thus it 
appeals that Itussia is still an Empne of peasants Russia and the 
United States piesent a stiong conti ast, being at the exti 01110 poles 
of civilisation AVe may add, that this is the featuie and nusfoitune 
of all Slavonic people, the consequence and cause of their m- 
fenority they have no accumulated capital, no stoic of movahlo 
wealth, no ciedit to be the basis of commeicial tnloipnse Much of 
the local manufactuic is done, as 111 India, 111 the villages, and the 
manufacturing classes are not congregated 111 towns 

Russia nevei felt the gcneious impulse of tlic Ciusades, never 
underwent the salutaiy discipline of the feudal system. The 
Sovereign never had the inducement to give pimlogcs to walled 
towns, as a counterpoise to the gieat nobles, noi bad the citizens 
any reason for congregating in towns to piotect themselves fiom 
feudal oppiessmn Scauely a municipality can he said to have 
existed up to the time of Tutor the Gieat. 

Merchants wcio of old foi bidden to puichase land, or oven to lend 
to serf 01 noble, an admirable cleric e foi stalling agiicultuio How 
that tlie serf is free, the puichase of land is fiee also , tlio nobles 
and the State aie no longer the solo owneis of the soil, and capital 
will flow into the land Under the old system, tlio distinction 
betwixt the noble and serf, though belonging to the same nation, 
piofessmg the same leligion, and speaking the same language, w as 
rather that of two distinct nations than of two classes of tlio same 
nation The nobles wore not of tlio typo known as such m 
Teutomo or Latin kingdoms Successuc Soveieigns of the old 
Rurik and new Romanoff dynasty had studied to debase them, and 
had succeeded Their number is lnoichnatc, calculated at six 
hundred thousand heieditary, and thice hundred thousand life- 
tenures In such an army theie must needs be great variety. 
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Some of the princes, about foity, are of the old Royal blood of the 
Hunk dynasty. Prmce Goitschakoff, tho Chancellor, has in his 
veins the old Yaiangian blood of ltunk, which his Soreicign has 
not. Other princely families are of the old Jagellon dynasty of 
Lithuania and Poland othcis are Tartais, Circassians, or Georgians 
All these are of as old and good a stock as any m Europe. Every 
countiy in Europe, Giccce, Poland, Sweden, Germany, France, and 
even England, has lopiosentatives m the Russian nobility. The 
division of piopoity among males to the exclusion of females has 
tended to leduce tho wealth of individuals , and the constitution of 
tho official hicraicliy has destroyed thmr independence There is 
no matenal for a House of Peois m the Russian nobility. 

The “Chin” or official lucraiehy is one ot the most wonderful 
devices for maintaining a system of poison.il Government m the 
Soveioigu. It lias a semi-Climese appearance, though of purely 
indigenous giowth, having passed Enough seveial phases under the 
late and present dynasty, until m tho loign of Peter the Gieat it 
assumed its piesent development of fouitcen grades The use of 
Euiopean names such as Pnvy Councilloi, etc , is merely a blind, 
and means nothing but a giade Punce Goitschakoff, and Prmce 
Baryatinsky, the conqueror of Schamyl, aic the only representa- 
tives of tho fiist giade, and both happen to be lmeal descendants of 
the Bunk dynasty , but that is a mcio acudent they might have 
been Swedes of Finland, Goimans of tho Baltic Provinces, Taitars 
of the Volga, or adventuious Fienchmen or Englishmen 

The “Chin” has pmileges, 01 lather had, for all were nobles. 
By a law of Pctei the Gieat any noble family, that for two genera- 
tions failed to be lcpiescnted by meinbcis in tlio “ Chin,” foifoited 
their heieditaiy nobility thus all wcie compelled to enter the 
ranks, fora longer or shoitei time. It was ingeniously airanged 
that oveiy class of the community, including meiehants, priests, 
and opoia-suigeis, should he accommodated with a grade, which 
of couise had a military denomination Thus a rich merchant 
and a coutio-tcnoi could bo ticketed as a Colouel ; and tho suc- 
cessful compiler of a dictiou.uy would he, and is actually now, 
rewaidod with the lank of a Majoi-Goncial, disguised by the 
name of Councillor of State, which is about the thiid or fourth 
grade Thus tlio whole community of those above the rank of 
pcasaut aic giaded, and rank is ussciled in pnvato Me. Ridiculous 
stones are cunent of the sledge of a Majoi-Geneialmeeting another 
sledge m a nanow defile of tho Caucasus, and without a moment’s 
pause, pitching tho opposing vehicle into a snow-drift ; when 
suddenly out of the ovcitumed vehicle uprose a Lieutenant- 
General, who quietly repaid the compliment, and continued his 
journey. 

All such baneful classifications of society are ruinous to the inde- 
pendence of a nation. Young men hunt after small posts m the 
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Public Service instead of following liberal professions. Moreover, 
the chief pnvilcges of this artificial nobility nio gone under the 
levelling-up and levellmg-down piocesscs Immunity fiompeisonal 
chastisement is now the pnvilego of every Russian, except as the 
lesult of a legal prosecution. Conscription in the army is now ex- 
tended to all classes without any exception Tho right to purchase 
land is gianted to all, and the geims of self-government implanted 
in each Province arc fatal to a centiahzcd Bureauciaey at the 
capital Moi cover, the voices of those not included m any “ Clnn,” 
the enfranchised serfs, the millions of peasants, are beginning to be 
heard. 

In one of the palaces of the Tsar is a statue of Alexander II 
as tho liberator of the seif'- Round him aic clustered figuies of 
men and women in tho pictuiesquc garments of the countiy, with 
hands of giatitudo uplifted to him, what may be tho inscription m 
Russian we know not, but in English would be msenbed the gland 
words • 

“Peace has her victories no less renowned than Mar ” 

Me proceed now, under the guidance of the same talented writer 
in the Rente des Devx Jlondes, to examine the question of the serf 
It is a singulm coincidence that slaieiy in America and seil'age m 
Euiope peuslied at the same penod It is wondeilul, that either 
institution lasted so long, and it is tho gloiy of Russia, that this 
gieat refoim was accomplished without the shedding of a diop of 
blood Had it been delayed much longei, it would have been 
asserted by the people, instead of being graciously gianted by the 
Sovereign, and conceded, though unwillingly, by the nobles 

The term by which the millions of seifs weie and me known, 
would seem to bo one of insult, but that it is conseciated by usage, 
it is “ Mujik ” oi “ Little Man,” the woid being a diminutive form 
of the oidinary lendeung of man He is known by another name 
also, which is intciesting as being historical, that of “ Khrestnin,” 
for in the time of the Taitai domination, the mini population 
repiesented Cluistianity The Slavonic peasants of Russia aic by 
far the most numeious race in Euiope, occupying in a compact 
block the hugest area in the world The emancipation of this vast 
community lias been an opeiation of flirt- rate importance, and tho 
mode of execution has been without historic paiallel, as iu all other 
nations it has been accomplished giadually Moreovei, it has been 
tho first of a senes of refonns in the national life, the effects of 
which will only be felt m the next centuiy it has not yet pro- 
duced its fruit, as the serf scarcely yet is conscious of his gigantic, 
and now unshackled, strength, and until the first year of next 
century, the entire charges inclined wiU not have been paid off. 

It must he remembered, that tho peasants of the Crown were 
alieady partially free , the peasants belonging to pnvate individuals 
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had to pay for their land. The population may be roughly divided 
thus : 

Twenty- two millions Serfs of private persons ; 

Twenty-two millions Serfs of the Crown ; 

Two millions belonging to the Appanages of the Imperial 
Eamily. 

Moreover, the number of serfs was giadually year hy year dim- 
inishing under the operation of private enfranchisement, and the 
effect of military service, but it would have rcquiied a long lapse 
of time before it could have died out m this way One of the great 
results of the Cumean wai was the conviction, that the salvation of 
the State depended upon immediate action 

It was by no means an ancient institution of Russia ; it did not • 
come into existence there until aftci the system had died out, or 
been extinguished in blood, in 'Western Europe In ancient days 
the Russian peasant was fiee, and had a light, once a yeaT, to 
migrate from tho land of one loid to that of another, as the farm 
servant of modem Eui ope, or the tenant-nt-v ill of British India. 
About the year 1593 a n , in the evil penod after the death of Ivan 
the Teuible, and befoie the establishment of the House of Romanoff, 
Bans (jiodunnoi, m the name of Ins hiotlicr-m-law, Tsar Alexis, 
issued an older foibulding the annual change of lords by the 
serfs, and this oidci was not one of State policy, but of ordinary 
Police 

The object was to attach him to the soil, to pi event land going 
out of cultivation by a caielcss distnbution of the scant stock of 
cultivatois, for the Slav had a taste foi wandeimg, and the motive 
foi checking this tendency was puiely economic, and in harmony 
with tho general theory of Government of those days The Cossack 
republics on the fiontier offeicd a tempting asylum to unsettled 
spmts, and to lunaway seifs "Upon this slender basis the law 
worked out ceitam consequences, and tho seif gradually became the 
propeity of the lord Tho Romanoff dvnastv confirmed the policy 
of Bans Peter the Gieat hound the chain tiglitei by lcgulating 
the system Rcgistcis weie firat made in 1720 in, and renewed 
every ten ycais He aimed the proprietoi with Police poweis, and 
serfage became an essential fealmc of the Russian administration. 
In a cucle ladiating fiorn Moscow as a ccntie, the weight piesscd 
with graduated heaviness, Siberia and the Cossack countiy wcio 
always flee In White Russia, Lithuania and Poland, independent 
and hostile kingdoms, the same or a similar system had come into 
existence It seemed an irony of fate, that the great Slavonic race 
alono should he subjected to this yoke, u lule the eonqueicd 
Proranccs of Sweden, Emland, and Roumama and the Tartars weio 
and always have been ficc 

As may be imagined, the system woiked differently in different 
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places, and there were a variety of local customs : but two prin- 
ciples underlaid them all . 

The serf must either render forced labour, or pay Oh oh by way 
of compensation for this labour A seif, wishing to be employed 
in a manufactory, agieed to pay a sum, and leceived leave to 
leavo the soil for a teim of yeais. The amount thus paid varied 
according to cucumstances, and langed from twenty-five to tlmty 
Roubles pel annum, about £4 maximum. It is stated, hut it seems 
inciedible, that theie weie meiehants with the leputation of being 
millionnaires, who were still seifs The seifs of the Ciown all paid 
Oh oh , which appealed in the form of a land assessment fixed on 
the community, they became uch and comfoi table, and have 
supplied a type foi the details of the gieat reform 

The system had the mcnt of being Patnarchal, and the same 
merit is asscited m favoui of the Amencan Puedial Slaveiy, and 
the savagery of the Nomad hoides of Central Asm The effects 
weie injurious to hotli paitics. The male and female serfs wore 
at the mercy of then master None hut nobles could held land ; 
and, when land was sold, the serfs passed with them, 01 the land 
was sold alone, and the seifs lemmncd still the propeity of a land- 
less loul, showing how entuely diffcient was the insult of the 
measure fiom what was originally intended Based upon a cruel 
injustice against the lights of man, it could not hut bo bitterly 
resented, though submitted to; and the wonder is that it was 
submitted to by a gieat nation so long 

Alexander I began by fleeing the seifs of the Baltic States His 
biotliei Nicolas did all lie could to soften the evil, and he dicamt 
•of abolition, and it is asscited, that m Ins last days he charged Ins 
son to delay the measuie no longci Litciatuic and public opinion 
even in Russia had long led the way Tourganeff and the gieat 
novel-wnteis, like Mis Bcechei Stowe in Amenca, weie the 
piophets of the gieat measure Both the national and foreign 
elements, which ordinanly divide Russia, weie united heie. In 
some respects the movement ie>emblcd that of the fiist Ficnch 
Resolution In foimci days all impulse had come fiom above. 
Petei the Gieat, and Cathaiinc II , had striven to move the inert 
mass, and sometimes m vam, lioi e it came fiom below, and was 
the fiist nave of ical Slavonic feeling beating against the steps of 
the thi one It is by beaiing in mind the origin of these movements, 
that we can measuie the wondrous change, that sepaiates the 
Russia of Peter the First fiom the Russian people of Alexander 
the Second Not only do the people know, that they aie the 
moveis, but they know why the measuie has been huined on; 
and an old serf lemarked, that Russia was indebted to Napoleon 
the Third for the abolition of seifage, as, but for the Crimean 
war, it might still have been defened for a century 

It is inteiestmg to follow out the way, in which the operation 
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•was performed An assembly of representatives of the Nobles and 
Commons would hare done nothin" The House of Nobles would 
have moved the previous question, and the House of Commons 
would have asseited the light, and refused any terms of compensa- 
tion, The Emperoi convoked Provincial assemblies of tho Nobles 
and laid the measuie before them, as one which must be earned 
into effect A Royal Commission was appointed to get it into 
shape, and then locomniendation was much moio libeial than the 
Nobles could bear Couit mtngue was used to soften the details 
Piecedents m other countiics wore appealed to Both Austna and 
Prussia had gone thiough the s-arac social cnsis, but m Russia it 
was pioposed to give the seif better terms than the analogous class 
had obtained in those countries Not only weio they to be declined 
free, and grouped 111 communities, but each male would have a 
certain amount of land sufficient to support lus family. Tho Con- 
servative paity suggested, that tho giant of freedom would be 
sufficient, but v. hat would then have become of the enfranchised 
millions 0 They would have become, and would for centuries 
remain, piolotnues, men with no piopeity nliatever, a class the 
most dangeious to the existence of society, the Red Spectre, which 
periodically frightens Fiance and Continental Europe out of all 
propriety and self-conhol 

An Agiainiu law was consequently pa^ed, and an expropriation 
took place, 01 wliat tlic lush landloids would call a spoliation, for 
the benefit of the public Tho measuie was assailed by haul 
terms, and called Revolution, hut at tho loot of the matter lay the 
question, to whom did the soil ically belong, the absentee Noble, or 
the lesident cultivatoi? This knotty point lias been argued m 
many languages and many countries, by men blinded by self- 
interest, and nowlieie with gicater obliquity of vision than in 
Ireland and British India It is in a am to tell the resident 
cultivator, that the ucies, which he anrl his ancestois have mi- 
memonally tilled, and tho hut, whole he and his fathcis wore bom, 
arc not lus vciy own, though he is lonely to pay what is due on 
them Landowneis must he made to understand, that the lesident 
cultivatoi has paiallel and co-exist ent rights, -which can only be 
ovei-ridclcn at the usk of a lebellion When the rights of the 
landowner aie so attenuated, that the State lias to bo called in to 
enfoicc them, the State lias a light to reflect, whether it is light 
to risk the stability of the social system to enforce them 

It was fortunate foi Russia, that at this ically awful crisis of its 
history theie i\ as an impartial absolute Soveicign, assisted by wise 
councillois, appioachmg as near to tho unagmaiy caithly providence 
as human aff.uis will peimit A compiomise was effected To 
every community of serfs was assigned a portion of land, foi 
which they must pay the dispossessed piopnetoi , a maximum and 
a minimum standard were fixed The enfianchised community 
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lad the option, to purchase the maximum, but was compelled to 
purchase the minimum, to leave a good title to the propnetor for 
the remainder The payment was to be made at once to the 
propnetoi, and, when lequired, the State contributed to the 
payment on condition of being reimbursed by eaiefully graduated 
instalments of puncipal and intei est. 

Such a compiomise satisfied neither party. The Noble sulkily 
submitted, fearing woisc things , the serf could not, or would not 
understand why he was to he deprived of what ho called his land 
“I am youis,” he would say to the lord, “but the land is mine ” 
In fact, the class had been successfully kept in child-like ignoiance, 
and were at the meicy of village demociats, behoving that every- 
thing was possible to the Tsar and to God Consequently a feeling 
of disappointment followed the publication of the details of the 
measure, and the much-dcsued emancipation lost half its charms 
when unaccompanied by possession of all the village lands loithout 
papnent So strangely inequitable aic the minds of men, blinded 
by ignoiance and self-mteiest 

The terms of this gieat land settlement were, that the peasant 
(no longer seif) should remain in possession of Ins house and 
mclosurc, and a poition of the land cultivated by himself, as Jus 
own, on payment of a sum of money Those, who had previously 
abandoned agriculture and paid Oh ol, were under 110 such condition. 
They were at libeity to take service on wages, and swelled the 
dangcious lanks of the piolctanat class the number of serfs thus 
emancipated amounted to one and a half million The lcmaming 
agncultuial class may thus bo disposed of, as they stood appioxi- 
mately on the flirt day of 1S76 

Two millions still occupy the position of temporary serfs, not 
having paidfoi then land, ti om some cause or othei no change is 
effected m then position yet 

Five and a quaitcr millions have paid for their land and are 
free . and of these upu aids of foui millions have been aided by 
the State to make then payments 

Two millions 111 the Western Provinces and Toland were sum- 
manly enfranchised, as one of the eonsoquences of the rebellion 
111 1863. 

The operation has pioccedcd at different rates of speed, and in 
some Piovmccs vciy languidly. In the Trans-Caucasian Provinces 
the work has been completed . probably the evil was never excessive 
in those non-Sla\ome legions Either paity can compel the other 
party to complete the transaction . if the teims cannot bo ananged 
amicably, it has to ho referred to special Courts • the amount of 
willingness or unwillingness of eitlici paity depends on their idea 
of the relative advantage or disadvantage to themselves. As would 
he expected in diffoient localities, a genoial measure must assume a 
different aspect in piactico Some serf communities stand aloof, 
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thinking that the land must fall into their hands some day, but the 
lair compels them, when called upon by the piopiietor, to take 
then minimum , and some day they may lepent, when it is too 
late, of not having availed themselves of the full advantage offered 
This was the option of pui chasing as much laud as would sustain 
the family, and this amount had to he adjusted according to the 
relative feitility of each Piovmee To any one acquainted with 
the management of land it will at once suggest itself, that this 
operation over so last an aiea was indeed a colossal one, as there 
wcie extreme varieties in the value of laud and the local customs 
in diffeient Pi 0 vinces 

The tlinty-foui Pi ounces were divided for this purpose into 
three paiallel zones aecouhng to tho nature of soil and density of 
population : 

The Northern Zone with tlio poorest land. 

The CVntial Zone with uch black soil and fertility. 

Tho iStoppe Zone with a scant population 

Each zone was subdic ided into legious, twenty-mne in all, and a 
maximum and minimum standaul of land assigned for each The 
aveiage assignment to each male on the tlnec zones was three or 
foui of tho local acics, hut 111 tho uoithmn it lose to seven; in tho 
Steppe it mounted still higher to ten, and m the Central it dropped 
to tw 0 01 even less As stated above, payment could only be made 
gtadually, and it will take a long peiiod The State raised a 
special loan, and settled w llh the laudownei at once by a tender 
of so much of this loan The intei est being at six per cent , half 
a centuiy will have elapsed befoio the last pavment is made, and 
not till then is the piopcity absolute On the other hand, tho 
Nobles have been senouslv affected in tlioir income by the trans- 
action , tlicu mannoi of hung is alteiocl, their huge establishments 
reduced , the payments made 111 ineonveitiblo loan paper have added 
to then embanassments, and tho wonder is, that the State has 
weathered the gieat financial difficulty, and nothing but twenty 
yeais of profound peace would have enabled it to do so. Seven 
bundled millions of Iloubles, which equals about one hundred 
million Steilmg, lias been lent by the State to the peasant 
pioprxetois, and moio will be icquiicd to bung tho tiansaetion to 
an end, but tho money is well spent, if it heals this deep and open 
sole between the two constituent blanches of Ttnssian society. 

Eor thcio is no middle class, the Noble and the peasant pro- 
prietor aie now, if not hostile, at least with opposing interests, and 
not united by any bond of sympathy. Both sides, for the present 
time at least, think that they have been deceived and mjuied No 
doubt in the details of such a complicated tiansaetion there has 
been 100m for unbounded lascality on the pait of the conupt 
seivants of the State, who have made fortunes at the expense of 
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both parties. The Noble fools soro at the loss of position ; he is no 
longer bowed down to and courted ; ho no longer has his own way- 
in the neighbourhood, unless fiom force of cliaractci, and public 
estimation, it is yielded to him. The peasant piopnetor, on the 
othei hand, feels the loss of the moral and material snppoit of his 
loid ; he has to provide foi bad seasons, and think of old age and a 
lainy day , he has by no means individual power yet, foi lie is only 
one of a community on whom all the old lesponsibility and charges 
of the landowner aie now placed It is a pleasing fact, that it is 
not m his nature to beai malice, and the old habit still clings to him 
of looking to the Noble for friendly assistance, and addicssmg him 
in terms of respect, but it must be lemcmbeied, that tins geneia- 
tion was all boin in scifdom, and cannot thiowolf at once the habits 
of its youth , a new geneiation will rise up, ignoiant of the ways of 
serfs, and then will conic the struggle Wo leave tins subject with 
the impression, that it is one of the gieatest events in history, and 
that the quietness and success, with which it has been accomplished, 
is a grcatci triumph than any conqueied Province or blood-bought 
victory 

Great as the revolution has been externally, no internal change 
has as yet been made m the village community. Land has been 
immemoiially possessed in common, and as the Commune collectively 
is liable for the State-tax, and the instalments of the udemption- 
debt, the reins luu e been diawn tightei by the opeiation The 
Ulujik has only exchanged lus dependence upon Ins lord foi de- 
pendence on the Commune, of which he is scornfully, by the 
antagonists of the measure, called the seif Unquestionably, Com- 
mune piopeity is the oldest loim of pioperty it is the economic 
stage next m oidei to the nomadic 01 pastoml stage, giadually 
indn iduals after long occvpatioa began to asscit their light to 
sepaiatc possession" I cannot in the faco of histoiy, and my con- 
tempoiaiy knowledge of India, eonsidei this community of piopeity 
to ho a speciality ot the Slavonic laces It is but a (lib) is of a past 
woild, and indicates, that these races have remained m an eai licr and 
Ion er stage of civilization than thou neighbours Tacitus lcmarked 
centuries ago. “Arva per annos mutant, et supei est age) ” In 
these last woids lies the pith of the matter As long as population 
does not press upon the aioa of good land, the system is tolerable ; 
but we shall sec lower down, that the Itussians are leaching the 
limits, within which the system can ho maintained The subject is 
one of intense intei est, and it would he piofitablo to hung the 
customs of ltussia into close companson with those piovailing in 
India , but it would exceed my space. 

The principle of the Commune is based upon that of a family ; it 
is eminently patnaichal. Pcioic the eyes of those who have been 
engaged in settlements of land m Northern India, from the 
Xaramnasa to the Indus, w ill use up the memory of many such a 
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picture as the one I propose to describe below, a picture not read 
in boobs or expiessed in colours, but represented by living figures 
amidst the simplicity and sccneiv of Oriental life in India. 

The Commune is known as the “ Mir,” a woid which also means 
“ the world ” It has a fixed area, and generally one location only - 
hamlets and scattered fauns aic unusual In this area is included 
the home-lands, the out-field, waste, both aiablo and uncultivable, 
and finest The law of the land is superseded in matters agricul- 
tural by the customs having the force of law 111 the locality. At the 
head ot each village is the “ Staiosta,” or as the woid means “old 
man’’, under him aio the groy-beaids, and tithe-men, all chosen 
by heads of families , the lemunoiation is very slight Villages are 
associated m gioups, and over them is a “ Starchma,” who formerly 
was the oldest among the Starosta, but is now elected by tho 
collective heads of houses his lemunoiation does not exceed 
£ 1 4 — £ 1 8 In such an association there ai c about five or six hundred 
heads of families, and by them is airangod the tribute of flesh and 
blood, which the State lenes in the foun of Military Conseuption. 

The union of scrcial associate Communes constitutes a Volost or 
District, at the head of which is tho Distnct Chief or Golova, who 
is elected for thieo yeais, subject to the confirmation of the Officers 
of tho State. Soi oral Volost make up a Circle, presided over by an 
Officer of the State A union of Cuclos constitutes a Palatinate, 
undoi tho coutiol of a Ceutral Imperial Officer, the Minister of 
Domains 

Each village has a Tubunal, composed of the Starosta, and 
two assistants, who dispose of petty cases, civil and criminal, 
and exciciso Police powers Tho Golova and two assistants form 
the District Tubunal, whence an appeal lies to the Imperial 
Courts Tho pioceduro of an mquiiy is simple ; all the men 
stand in a cuclc louud the State-Officer, and the matter is disposed 
of at once The pnnciplc of dmsion of land m the Commune 
is democratic m tho extiune Eveiy male inhabitant has a nghtto 
an equal share m every kind of soil, the amble and meadow land 
is equally divided , the enjoyment of the lemamder is m common 
It is obvious, that with eveiy increase or diminution of the popula- 
tion, a variation anses in the size of tho shares, which is again 
seuously affected by tho lelative fertility, or convenient situation, 
of the land. In sonic cases attempt is made to give every share- 
holder his piopoition of every kind of land, and his occupancy is 
thus biokcn up into numerous small plots all over the village area. 
In othei cases an attempt is made to piopoition the size of the 
holding to tho fcitility of tho soil the local customs aie endless; 
among them is one, which is not unknown in India, by which 
another clement of uncertainty and possible fraud is introduced, by 
substituting in good land a special and skoitcr measunng-rod for 
the normal rod of the neighbourhood. Tinder this system the 
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number of a man’s family became a source of strength and 
increased abundance, for though all adult males had a claim for 
their share of land, the membeis of a family had all a common 
home, a common board, and a common puise : so also, if a man 
fell into misfoitune and lost everything, nothing could deprive his 
children of their share m the lauds of the Commune. 

On the other hand, nothing could be more prejudicial to the 
advance of good agucultuie than those annual partitions, and, as 
the intelligence of the community advanced, it was found im- 
possible to maintain the strict letter of the law. A periodical 
partition for a longer or gi cater term was often adopted, and a 
certain amount of reserve land set aside to satisfy sudden claims, 
and a strong feeling began to obtain, that the son should succeed to 
the father in lus particular fields. Upon such a state of things the 
great operation of abolition of serfage has fallen. The lands of 
the Commune aie no longer what they used to be , a huge portion 
is set aside as the property of the loid, to dispose of as he thinks 
proper : a heavy annual chaigo is imposed on the Mujik to fiee the 
rcmaindei , and, until this is paid, the Commune must hold together , 
but theie is a marked tendency in families for each member to 
separate his mtcicsts, to such an extent, that the expediency has 
been pioposed of restricting this tendency, so as artificially to 
prevent the parcelling of the soil, and the bieak-up of the 
patnarchial system , as if it were possible to do this in Russia or 
India, without infringing on libeity, and opposing the natural 
progiess of human development. The bieak-up of the family 
system is but a prelude to the bieak-up of the village system. 
The Cossack of theUralpiesentsus the pietuie of a whole Province 
held on the principle of a “Mu,” that is, all in common. In 1874 
no single acie was undindcd property, 01 attached to any particular 
Stanitza or Cossack village, but yeaily allotments were made. 
Such a system could not have lasted so long, except in comparatively 
desert regions The tax of the State fell upon each individual, and 
it was necessary, theiefore, that each should havo the moans of 
meeting it Tho device of a three years’ course of agriculture, and 
rules as to manuring, were palliatives of a deeply-rooted evil, which 
can only be cuied by long penods of occupancy of twenty or thirty 
years, and such holdings will glide into scpaiation of interests 

The idea was, that such a system as this would pievcnt prole- 
tanamsm, but m practice it has pioduced it The meaning of that 
woid is, the production of children , and a premium is, as it were, 
given to the fathei of the hugest family, and as the eultuiable 
area, though extensive, is limited, the risk is 1 un of the population 
out-running the means of existence, and the Communes becoming 
pauper- wan ens. A Slate-Commission was appointed to inquire 
into this question, and has leported against the maintenance of the 
system of collective pioperty There are two classes who defend it : 
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first, the Consoivativc Slavophile, who consider nothing so good as 
good old Slavonic customs, laudator temporis acti ; secondly, the 
Radical Communist, who approaches the subject fiom an opposite 
point, but to whom the very name is a charm the arguments of 
the two classes of defenders go far to destioy each other Two 
classes also denounce the system* first, the piactical agriculturist, 
who secs with regret the absence of high culture, and the waste of 
the good gifts of the soil , secondly, the political economist, who 
fights for individual liberty, and fiee competition. 

Serfage being abolished, every existing evil is attributed to the 
maintenance of agucultural Communes , but the State holds the 
individual and the Commune jointly and scveially responsible for 
its oidinary taxation, and the instalment of the purchase-money, 
and will not lelax its iron grasp the weight of taxation is too 
heavy to allow of the oidmary method of tiansfernng a defaulting 
shaic to a solvent shareholder, as no one will add to the burden 
under which his back is alieady bending This consideration 
applies equally to Indian coparcenary tenures, and demands deep 
reflection It is true, that the Russian is not as yet a full pro- 
pnetor, until he shall have paid off Ins debt of purchase, and the 
Indian propnetor is already free. It is tiue, that the assessment is 
comparatively light, but the same great evil lies at the bottom, 
that such a system works against the lndustnous, and in favour of 
the idle and leckless It will bo gathcicd fiom the above, that tho 
Russian agrarian community is passing through a great crisis, and 
it is possible, that the Commune may not survive the strain, or may 
come out quite changed. Even now there exists a legal power of 
dissolving a Commune, if two-thirds of the constituent members 
agree, but fow instances have occuircd Land, outside the Com- 
mune, and in independence of it, is freely bought, and many 
individuals aie at one and the same time mombeis of the Commune, 
and owneis of propcity, once belonging to the lord. Thus two 
systems aie working side by side, and it seems scarcely doubtful, 
which m the long run must triumph at any rate, it is a problem 
on the grandest scale, and most intei estmg to watch, as Russia 
is passing through the phases of social transfoimation, which her 
elder 'Western sistcis accomplished centuries earlier. 

I now pass to tho second groat measure, which has occupied 
so laigc a poition of the councils of Alexander II , the advance of 
Russia to the Oxus, and its establishment in. foice on the confines of 
India Since 1842, when an era of peace was proclaimed by the 
abandonment of Afghanistan, British India has, in spite of the best 
intentions of its Rulers, by an uncontrollable law of expansion, 
advanced fiom tho Jamna to the Khaibar Pass, and occupied the 
whole length of tho navigable Indus fiom the mountains to the sea. 
In the interior of India the Provinces of Oudh and K agpur have 
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teen absorbed , and on the exheme South-East, new interests have 
been created by tlio occupation of the w hole 'Western coast-lme of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula We seek not to explain, far less 1 o 
justify, the policy, which m one gcneiution has doubled the Butish. 
Indian Empire m matenal st length and lesomces, but we demand 
for Russia the same benevolent consideiations of motives, the same 
allowance foi cncumstances, the same impel ious necessity, which 
compels gieut Empties to adiance m spite ot themselves, and allows 
of no letiogiade policy, m tn/ia nulla ntioi\um The Butish m 
India may congratulate theinsehes upon having had no Nomad 
tubes to deal w ltli, upon being heniinv d m by impassable mountains, 
and by seas only passable with then pi 1 mission Within this (om- 
paiatively speaking muiow area is a futile tiact of countiy, and a 
teeming population, tai exceeding in weiltli the whole of Asia put 
together, if India and China are withdiavvn fmin the calculation 

It is sometimes forgotten, 01 peihaps entuely unknown, that for 
more than two hundieil yeais dining the loigii' of out Plantagencts 
m England, the gieat and mighty Russia ot 0111 tunc was subject 
to the dominion ot the Taitais ot the (foldi n Hmdc on the Volg.i 
It is foieign to oui subject to notice that time is some justice in 
the asseition, that, if you seialrli a Russian, the Taitai will apjieai 
under the Euiopean veneei, foi m tact the whole nation is admitted 
to have been Taitanzed, in the same sense that Hutish India, after 
one hundred yeais of domination, is bet oming 1 Anglicised ” Many 
Tartais adopted Chustiauity, and weie admittid among the Russian 
people, ceitain Ihstiicts who oecujned by Taitais, still lciuamiiig 
Mahometan. When in due com sc Riissn romiuend and annexed 
the European Khanates of K.i/an, Astiakhan, and Bakslu Siu u 
m the Cmuca, the number of its Tatar subjicts was sensibly 
inci eased 

Russia, theiefoie, foi many centimes has had lelations with 
Noithcin Asia m its whole length fiom the Uial inoiintains to the 
river Annu Commci cial intei com so had a 1 w ay« existi d aci oss the 
Steppes , and although no lccipiocity was given, tlio merchant fiom 
the Oxus was always hospitably ti cm ted in, and welcomed to, tlio 
Russian dominions Thewondei is, that the Russian Government 
foi so many scoies of yeais enduicd the outiageous conduct ot the 
Nomad tribes, which touched then fiontiei, and the abominable 
conduct of the settled nations on the Oxus and Jaxaites, m 
encom aging the luteivemng Nomads m then aits of lawlessness, 
without having a bhadow of agiievanieof thin own to complain 
of. TJnclcr the Rurik dynasty Russia was latln-i an Asiatic than an 
European Power Shut m fiom the West by the Pole and the 
Swede, with no access to any sea-boaid, but that of the White Sea, 
Russia looked to Centipl Asia for the expansion of her colonics anil 
commerce , hut with the accession of tlio Romanoff dynasty, and 
notably in the time of Peter the Great, she became an European 
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Power, and for a centuiy neglected lier Asiatic interests under the 
piessuic of new eaies 

Piofessor Gicgoucff, in an interesting essay on the relation of 
Nomad tubes to ciulized States, has shown, that such neighbours 
must be fico-booteis, and that tlieie is nothing for the civilized 
State but the alternative of submission to plunder, or establishing 
a complete aulhoiity Iu dealing with mountaineers the expedient 
of fioutier foits, and the blockade of the passes, may be adopted 
i\ ltli some success , and this, accompanied by occasional expedi- 
tions to htnil ullages, destiny ciops, and cany off cattle, is the 
policy adopted by us on the Ninth -Western, and South-Eastern 
iiontici of Buti'li India, hut, when cast extents of descit Steppes 
ioim the fiontiei, with a population of thico millions, extending 
ovei an aiea ot two thousand miles, the pioblom is wholly different. 
A long pound of peace, bunging with it an accumulation of agu- 
cultuial wealth, and an mei eased mdustual population, extending 
the aiea of civilization, only affoidod a moie tempting bait to 
tho inclusions of the Nomad, and made the evil moie mtoleiable. 
Gieat Butain and other cuilmd Slates base put down with a high 
hand the pnate of tho sea , it was not likely that a great Power, 
like Russia, could continue to toleiate the pnalo of the land 

When m com so of time tho ltussian fionlier had boon established 
hevond the Caucasus, and by a long and costly struggle Schamyl 
laid been subdued and mule a captive m 1859, all tiouble on the 
side ol Euiope was at an end The hist foiu aid step had in 1834, 
some yeais liefoio, been made to comeil the Caspian Sea into a 
llussian lake by a loi tie's at tho point of confluence of the river 
Embn, and tho establishment oi stiong positions on the East coast 
of the Caspian, c\cn down to the South-East comoi, wheic on the 
contiucs ot Peisia was elected the tmtuss of Ashuiada Then 
giadually Southw.ud tiom the Govemment of Siboua, and East- 
waid fiom the mei TJial, the adcance commenced Poits weie, m 
1854, elected by the Sibcuan colonies at Yeinoc and Kastelc on the 
Hit ei Cliu, flowing into I-sik Ivul, unclei the Alexandiofsky range ; 
and iiom tlie West a dash was made at tho point wlieie the ltivor 
Sji 01 Jaxailos flows into tlie Sea of Aial, and Port No 1 or 
Kasala, 111 1853, elected tlieie 

All this took place about tho same time that tho Government of 
Butisli India was making then meat advance Noitli-West, and 
settling down m sticngth 111 tlie Paupib, and occupying tlie right bank 
ol tlie Indus It is note woitliv, that both Russia and Great Butain 
had previously made a foiwaid mo\c, which had ended 111 disaster. 
The Butish advanced piematiuely on Afghanistan and had to fall 
hack Tlie Russians had advanced upon Khiva nuclei Peiofski, and 
had encounteied a gieat ilis.islei. Both nations had now lecoveied 
buatli , and, uigecl on by uicxoinblc events, had dehbeiately set 
to woik to lountl off a good liontier to their dominions The 
Butish certainly had no eye to the Russians, when they occupied 
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the Panjab ; and it is only a jaundiced eye, that can view in the 
Russian advance to the Jaxartes any other than the imperious 
necessity, that, at ccitam epochs, conti ols the advance of supenor 
on inferior nations. Had theic been a strong Power on the Oxus, 
which could control its own subjects, and maintain a decent 
relation with its ncighhouis, this advance might never have 
occuned. Had theic been a strong Gov eminent in the Panjab, 
able to contiol licentious soldiery, it is quite ceitam that the 
Butish would not have ciossed the Satlaj There was no reason 
why Russia should not conquer Tartary, if she chose to iuu the 
risk of so hazardous a ventuie. Great Britain and France would hav e 
deemed it an impertinence, if any Euiopean Powei had mtoivened 
with ad\ ice or piotost with legard to their lospectivo advances 
in India 01 Algena Asia and Africa aie still laigo enough for 
unlimited expansion of Euiopean nations. At any late it is not 
our object at this moment to go off ground tiodden by many, and 
many in vain As no earthly power can at this moment unest the 
power of Russia in Cential Asia, it is moie dignified to make no 
idle protests, but to note what advantages she has gamed 

In three lemaikablc hooks lately published theie is a flood of 
light thrown on the subject. One of them is by an intelligent 
American, who with a good knowledge of Russian, and the advan- 
tage of Russian fi lends, visited the Khanates, and mtoimed himself 
of the position of the Russians in their new conquests, though 
subsequent to his visit further additions have been made, and 
peihaps, while wo aie writing, a new campaign to annex two moie 
Districts may have been commenced This book bcais upon it the 
stamp of uupaitiality If there is no hostility to the Russians, 
there is, on the other hand, no desue to mask their failures, 01 to 
screen tlieir offences. The second woilc is by an Officci of the 
Russian aimy, who took pait m the campaign 111 Central Asia It 
is the woik of a tlioiougli-going pnitizan, and one, w bo is very 
ill-informed on matters beyond his own immediate ken, and also is 
entirely deficient m lnstoiical equanimity It is stated, that the 
autlioi is one of those liteiary soldieis, ' who aie not unknown m 
India. At one time he was m dncct antagonism to General 
Kaufman, the Goveinor-Gcneial of Tashkend, but it was made 
worth his while to become the advocate of Russian policy in 
Central Asia, and the denouncer of the British admimstintion m 
India I read with legrot some of the lockless attacks on 
Russia, which appear 111 England, the appeal ancc m an English 
dress of a Russian view is both interesting and useful. The thud 
is the well-known volume of B11 Heniy llawlmson. At any rate 
since the appearance of the works of Schuylci, Terantief, and 
Rawlmson, there is no moie mystery. The piccise position of 
affairs is exposed to the v lew of all. 

* I made Ins acquaintance at St retcrsbuigh in 1876 
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After ten years of quiet on this side, occupied by the Cumean 
■war and the campaign against Schamyl, in 1863, it was determined 
to unite the two lines, above alluded to, the one resting on the Sea 
of Aral and the Jaxartes, represented by the Port No. 1, Ak 
Musjid, or Peiofski and Juleh, and the other on the Paver Chu, 
represented by V emoe and Kastck The ruler of Khokand awoke up 
to the importance of tho conjunetuie, and came into collision with 
the Eussians, which ended m his total defeat, the occupation of the 
towns of Turkistan and Chemkend m that ycai, and of Tashkend 
in 1865, by the skill and gallantly of that same Tchemaieff, who, 
being supeiseded in Cential Asia, has since commanded the army 
of Servia against Tuikoy Tashkend then became the seat of a 
new Viceioyalty, and General Kaufman ai rived armed with powers 
of peace and war, and the next ten ycai shave been marked by the 
passage of tho Jaxartes and occupation of Khojend in 1866. The 
Khm of Bokhara then laiscd the standard of Islam, was defeated, 
and Samaikand was pcimanently occupied by the Russians in 1868. 
The Khan of Klnva on tho Oxus w as attacked and defeated in 
1 873, and Khiva temporarily occupied Eventually the Oxus has 
been declared the northern boundaiy of that Khanate, and the 
tiacts adjoining tho Eastern shoies of the Caspian Sea have been 
permanently occupied, and attached to the Viceroyalty of the 
Caucasus, a stiong fort being erected at Kiasnovitch on the 
Caspian In 1875 there wcie lenewcd tioublcs m Khokand, and 
that Khanate has been peimanently annexed The same yeai 
witnessed a campaign against the Turkoman boTdorers, nominal 
subjects of Khiv a, who occupy the desert betwixt Khiva and 
the Persian fiontier , this is the high load to Merv. Herat, and 
British India, and on this branch of the subject rages an unceasing 
conti 01 ersy That tho Eussians would m due couise occupy Merv, 
and thus become immediate neighbours of Peisia and Afghanistan, 
nerei could be doubted by any one who studied the problem. 

But in the interval, betwixt tho occupation of Samarkand by the 
defeat of the Khan of Bokhaia, and the occupation of Khiva by the 
defeat of the Khan of Khiva, Geneial Kaufman did another im- 
portant stioke of business, which, though less talked about, is 
perhaps pregnant of moie important events in tho future. The 
province of Semucteh had been cut away from the Viceroyalty 
of Eastern Siberia and added to his Piovmcc, with a subordinate 
Government at Veinoc Adjacent to it was tho small, hut fertile 
province of Jungana, with its capital Kulja on the River 111. It 
formed an integral portion of the Chinese Empire, though m a state 
of rebellion owing to tho weakness and toipor of the Imperial 
system This Province has also been occupied by Russia, with a 
professed leadincss to restore it to the Chinese, as soon as they 
are in a position to occupy it * In tho samo interval a commercial 

* This inis been done, 1887. 
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treaty was forced upon Yakub All, the successful usurper of 
the Khanates of Yaikand, Ivashgai and Khoten, the Province 
known as Chinese Taitaiy or Eastern Tuikistan. This chief is 
himself a native of tho Pionnco of Tashkcnd, and took pait in 
the defence of Ak Musjid, 01 Fort Pciofski, oil the Javaites, which 
is now part of tho Russian dominions Sep uated fioni Bntish 
India by tho almost impassable ranges of Kaiakoium, ho has lately 
entered into a commeicial tieaty with the Gos eminent of India, 
and has accepted titles and dignity fiom the Sultan of Tuikey; 
but the occupation of Khokand and Kulja, sepaiated fiom his 
dominions by langes of mountains, which aio easily tiaiei=able, 
places him at the meicy of a Russian invader, whenever the con- 
juncture arises, which lendeio their iuitlior advance necessary 
through Kashgar to the PioMnec of Kansu m China,'' for aganst 
that kingdom it is moie piobable that then 1 ostlers eneigics will be 
turned The footsteps of Gcnglnz will bo follow od latliei than 
those of Tameilaue 

It is intei esting to get a peep at the Russians m then adminis- 
tration of then new conquests, a veiy impeifect one indeed, waen 
contrasted with tho full and paiticulai accounts published anmnlly 
of tho Flounces of Bntish India Mi Schuyler was confessedly 
new to Ouental countnos, and many things simck lmu as peculiar 
to Ccntial Asia, which aie common to all Asia. 01 corn so the 
camel, and the encampment, and the eaiai anseiai, and tho insects, 
weie desenhed m full wo hope that tho time is coming, when 
these featuios ot Ouental life will ho taken foi glinted, as the 
cart, and the public-house, and the ciows, aie taken m the West, 
for the leader is weaiy ol them He tolls us that the people r.ie 
either Uzbek, speaking the Jaghatai dialeit of Tuiki, 01 Tajik, 
alias Halt, speaking a dialect of Pcisiau The List aie the older 
and lower stiata, ioi they lepiesent the old Iiaman population of 
these regions, hcfoie wave aftei wave of Taitals and Mongols 
flowed down fiom tho Altaic lange The population is again 
divided shaiply into Xomads and settled inhabitants of towns and 
villages It is ioioign to my subject to paiticulaiizo the sub- 
divisions of these Xomads, which aie endless, and lorm one of tlio 
greatest difficulties of the admimstiatne pioblem In Kulja theie 
is a gieat vanity of races, Manldiu, Chinese, Taiantclii, Dungan, 
Kalmak , and this fact has been, the misfortune of that unhappy 
Province Rtiangc to say, these veiy Kalmak tubes, which left 
the Yolga last centuiy, and lnaiclied acioss Asia to escape from 
Russia and be undei the Empcroi ot China, find themselves again 
under thou old masteis. We have heic also a lacc of Dungan, 
Chinese-speaking Mahometan and Taiantclii, speaking another 
variety of tho Turki dialect The threo valleys of Khokand, 
Kulja, and the river Zur-afshan are fertile , hut a scry laige 

* China however was able to re-assert its power m Chinese Tartary I SS7- 
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poition of the new conquest is mere unprofitable descit, strangely 
exposed to tlie alternation of extienie heat and extreme cold. 

Living among the llussians, 0111 authoi lemaiked certain signs 
of that baneful “ albocnuy ,” u Inch is the gieat impediment of 
good Asiatic Government, w Inch is peiliaps innate m every man 
of a conqueimg lacc with legaidtothc conqneied, and the general 
notion that the natives, even in their own country, hate no rights, 
and that to admit and giant them is an act of puie and, possibly, 
injudicious libeiality. Piofessoi Gicgonoft' 1 cm. liked, that he did 
not know a single case, wlu>ic the close 1 elation of a civilized with 
an uncivilized nation has not in the couise of a few years ended in 
mutual bailed lie lccommcnded, that no attempt should be 
made to impiess loieign ideas, that time should be as little 
buicauciacy as possible, and that natives should, as far as 
possible, be employed The Russians being less advanced in civi- 
lization than the Rutisli, and moie oiientahzcd m habit, have 
shown a facility of dealing with half-civilized people, and are to 
some degiee fiee fiom those contemptuous feelings, which is so 
maiked m the dealings of the louei classes of the Anglo-Saxon 
lace with people of lower cultuie and civilization Russians 
cnteitiun social illations with Asiatics There is an instance of a 
Russian officci obtaining the leave of Ins own Government to wear 
a lobe of lionoiu contciicd on him by the Emperor of China 
lu then lnteicouisc with the Chinese, our autlioi notices the 
gi actual fonnation of a “ Pigeon-Rus-ian,” analogous to the same 
bnibnious patois of Hong-Kong Not only is leligious tolciation 
one of the punciples oi their nation both at home and abroad, 
but tlio Mahometan loligiou is 111 some lcspocts elevated to the 
lank of a Rlate-ieligion The Mufti is a Russian nobleman. 
No Mis-ionaiy is allowed to enter the Pio\ mcc , the Mahometan 
law and law officeis aic upheld Luimg the picvalenco of the 
choleia, the Mahometans petitioned, that dancing bovs might be 
piohibitcd, and attendance be compelled at the mosques It was 
piactically impossible to giant the lattci petition, but the former 
was conceded on geneial Police giounds 

The Yiccioy of Tuikistau is in some respects a greater man 
than the Yiccioy of India , he has the power of peace ancl war, and 
is less undei conti ol He holds a little C'ouit, and the official 
atmosplieie of Taslikend is vciy much of the same stamp as that of 
Calcutta Under lum aie two Piovinecs, with local Governors. 
The Syi Dana Piov luce compuses a certain mimbci of Districts, but 
that numbei is alwajs lncieasmg The Semuetch Piovince has five 
Distncts, and m addition to this theio is Ivulja In eachDistnct 
theic is a Tiefect or Couimandant, who has the Police and geneial 
supcimtendence Ovei each village is an elective Officer, or 
Ale- Ratal, alias greybeaid, ancl m each city theie is an Official of 
this kind for each ward The Nomads aie gioupcd m “awl,” 
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and “volost,” containing an hundred and one thousand families 
respectively. A tax is levied on each separate libitka or family ; 
over the whole tribe aie elective Officials responsible to the Kussian 
Prefect A great deal must depend on the nerve and judgment of 
these Prefects, and out author Temarks, that the number of ltussians, 
who knew either Tuiki or Pcisian, was wondcifully small, and there 
were few who cared at all foi history, antiquities or natural 
pioductions. The remuneration according to Anglo-Indian notions 
is small, being about £300. Tho pay of the Viceroy amounts to 
only £8000 per annum It docs not appear that the elective; 
Officials have any State-salaries I suspect they levy fees on their 
own account It appeals that newly-conquered Piounces (I 
piesume that this means for the fiist year, as tho oldest Province 
has only been conquered twelve yeais) are undei a still moie 
arbitrary system, m fact, at the entne pleasure of the Ticeioy, who 
has the power to make and altei laws throughout. One feature is 
noticeable, that the ltussinn«, like the British, cannot do anything 
without the tiammels of buieaueracy, and in fact sealing wax and 
tape . it is cunous, that it should be so, but theie are unmistakable 
signs of this lnfhmity 

In some things the Tallinn administrators have split on the 
same rock as the Bntish in India; sometimes they have avoided it • 
the mama for change is veiy lampant they aie cleaily nonets in 
the woik of administration Tho addition of each slice of c on- 
quered country came upon the C'cntial Authorities as an unpleasant 
suipnse, and the Local Authonties might haie done what they liked, 
if they had not been obliged to ask foi mcicasocl expendituie, for, 
unlike British India, these Pi onnccs do not pay then expenses. 
This necessitated repoits and schemes of admimstiation In 1S71 
projects were drawn up hut not being appioved at St. Petu-buig, 
were returned foi 1 e-consideration A second scheme of 1872 failed 
to obtain tho appioial of the Empcior In the winter of 1874-5, 
after the Khiva campaign, anothei carefully eonsideied piojcct was 
submitted by Geneial Kaufman, and discussed by a commission 
formed of delegates fiom all the Ilwisteis lntci ested", "War, Finance, 
Justice, and Foieign Affans The financi.il objection was so great, 
that it was again withdiawn, and ic-submitted in 1876 to the 
Council of tho Empire It was opposed by the II mister of Finance. 
The Officials of Tuikistan have been so long m the habit of spend- 
ing largely, that they made piovision on too large a scale The 
Minister ol Finance oris on the othei side m not seeing the great 
difference of the position of affans in Cential Asia, and the necessity 
of a higher scale than tho niggaidly one in vogue m Eussia Piopei, 
where it is notorious that every Official adds to his income m 
various ways to the amount of two, thico, or even ton times his 
salary Geneial Kaufman is right in insisting on ample salaries ; 
hut the Finance Minister is right m lopping off the monstrous 
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expenditure of forest departments, archives, mining, etc , etc., 
which may como m duo time, when things have settled down. 
Geneial Tchernaieff, who occupies the grand position of the patnot 
unable to get the place which he covets, denounces the present 
system, and would cut it down to a lowei type of administration. 
He would not interfere at all with the local administration, but 
substitute local puppets, not allowing the Russians to meddle, 
except m gross cases of injustice This cheap system, which has 
the other ingredient accompanying cheapness, has been tried in 
India by the patnaiclial school, now happily extinct, and has 
failed A good independent Native State is a good thing, and a 
good Euiopean admimstiation has its merits, but the half-and-half 
system has the dements without the ments of cither system. The 
fact is, that there is in the Russian military class an incapacity for 
administration, which will bnng its own penalty. The great 
statesmen of the Empne appeal not to have given the slightest 
attention to Turkistan. The soldiers, aided by a few minor clerks, 
suddenly thiown up into high places, and one or two doctrinaires, 
have set the machine going The system of Local Councils works 
badly, as the Soldier-Prefect overawes them. I can well imagme 
this tiom an experience of a local municipal boaid m India deliber- 
ating under the conti ol of an actire District Officer; hut m Central 
Asia, theio is an aggiavation unknown in India, that the Russian 
Official is not familiar with the Vernacular, and the Council is 
ignoiant of the language (Russian), in which its pioceedmgs arc 
recorded, and of its poweis and duties , it becomes therefore a 
meie blind, as geneially there is a sliaip Native with a smattering 
of Russian, who gets the eai of the Rulei, plunders the people, anil 
makes a foitunc Such individuals are not unknown m India. 

It must not be supposed that Geneial Kaufman has it all his own 
way without protests. The spirit of the nineteenth century has 
leached Russia One Officer spoke out and told the truth, but his 
papeis were oidcred to be destioyed, and he himself sent back to 
Russia One copy of his Repoit found its way to a Russian news- 
paper. He thus ends Ins Repoit 

“It is clcai that since the occupation of the country hy the 
“Russians, the condition of the population, m spite of all the 
“promises, has not only not grown better, but on the conti ary is 
“eveiy day growing woise and woise. Howfai the constant increase 
“ of taxes and imposts can go, the population cannot understand. 
“It is tlieiofore not strange, that the Lightened imagination of the 
“Asiatic saw in the late collection of statistical information the 
“desire of the Government to get hold of tlieir whole pioperty. 
“An instance of this belief is, that aftei the registiation of 
“ propei ty, sevcial Natives went to a Russian acquaintance and 
“asked, if a fowl could be taken to the bazaar to be sold, 01 did it 
“already belong to the State? “With such a state of the popular 
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“mmd it is evident, that only a spark is wanting to inflame it.” 
“Well done, Captain Antipin, there is still hope for Russia, and 
Central Asia, while there aie men of your stamp in the lanks of 
the aimy ! 

The author of Tut Listan makes some just and judicious lomaiks 
about the diffeicnee betwixt the tyranny of a Mahometan ltuler, 
within certain limits undei stood and lecognizecl by the people, and 
the totally unintelligible and mtolciablc tyianny of an Euiopcan 
Government, acting like an unsympatlnzing machine A Sikli Chief 
of the Ci$-Satluj States is said to have computed the Eutish Go\ em- 
inent and Mahal ii] a Ilanjlt Smgli to tap-i-diq and tap-i-ltu tali 
lcspectnely It is, how cur, scaicely ci edible that no caie is taken 
to tianslate the Regulations into the Veinacnlai, but the people aie 
expected to undei stand the system, and to guess at the lelations of 
the vanous blanches of Admimstiation, which aio quite new T to 
them, and this ob-.cuuty, added to the unceitamty and constant 
changes, makes a system appeal tyiannical which is not leally so 

The Couits of law wcie undei the Maine lulo of two kinds I. 
The Couits of the Iva/i, who administered stnet Mahometan law 
among the settled population II Bus, or nmpues, who judged 
aecoidmg to unwntten tiadition among the Nomads Heio custom 
had the toice of law, ulteied by no importation of foicign cultiva- 
tion, and in many paiticulais duectly contuuy to Mahometan law 
Mo lecoul was kept, and no appeal admissible The umpnes were 
chance men, chosen fui the ca-e Tlie Russians have maternally 
alteied the constitution of these local Couits, permanent unipucs 
aie appointed, and appeals aie allowed This necessitates a lecorcl 
and lets in the onl influence of cleiks, copyists, and lawyeis Tlio 
Couit of the Kdzi is maintained, hut an appeal is allowed, and the 
Ivazi is an eloctno Oiflcei by popular suffrage, foi a limited tcim 
without any «alaiy It is unuecessaiy to add that tlio position of a 
Russian K.'izi is something mateiially difFeiont fiom the Motive 
aiticlc, anel the unwisdom of tampcimg with Mat lee institutions m 
both cases is patent 

Each single unipiic can dispose of eases not exceeding the value 
of one hunelieel louhlts, tiro lioises, and iifty sheep, cases imolwng 
l.ugei sums aio subniittcel to a council of umpnes cxtiaoidinary 
Sessions aie held to consider cases ansing betwixt lesideuts of 
iliffcient Distucts Oui authoi was present on one occasion, and 
lcmaiks that they weie laigc, stout, well-to-do men, seated lound 
a kihtln or hut, m the ccntic was a table, at which sat the Russian 
Soldioi-Picfect, while tlio mteipiotoi with ahnnelleof papois had a 
chair close hoside Tho decision was given by the umpnes, and 
entcied m abook A suitor, wdio has any influence withthePicfect, 
or the interpreter, can always manage to get tho decision set aside; 
if, says our authoi, the upnght Russian Magistiatc would only for- 
get the formalities, and tape, and paper-smudging, so dear to 1m 
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race, he -would do more for the justice of the Homads : as it is now, 
they arc entnely in the hands of the interpreter 

To the everlasting ciedit of the Anglo-Indian Officials, such a 
functionaiy docs not exist out of the Presidency towns through the 
length and breadth of Bntish India On the frontier, where we 
come into contact with wild tubes, who have no book-language, or 
one not yet sufficiently studied, such as Pashtu and Baluchi, there 
is a necessity for some one to intorpiet, and the Judicial Officer all 
ovci India is often sorely tiled with tlio patois and pronunciation of 
the villagcis, but even then the lntei pretation is into the Verna- 
cular of the countiy, not the Vernacular of the Judge Theie 
appears to be no 1 cason, why the Russian Official should not acquire 
the knowledge of such languages as Turki and Peisian to the same 
piactical extent, that the Anglo-Indian Official masters the Anan 
and non- Auan Vernaculars of India Our author remarks that the 
interpreter aio a sony sot, which is the moio lomaikable, as there 
are so many Asiatic subjects and servants of Russia, and m that 
country thoic aic excellent appliances for acquiring Onental lan- 
guages These mtoipretois aie geneially Taitars of the Volga, 
who have wandeicd thus far across the Steppes to make their 
fortunes, or Kngliiz Romads, who have solved as Jigits, the personal 
attendants of Russian Officials They usually know no Persian, 
and have but an impeifect acquaintance vv 1U1 tlio Uzbek Tuila, and 
undeistand less Prussian. Sometimes they aio only Itussian Cossacks, 
who have picked up a little knowledge colloquially Ho wonder 
glaung and amusing mistakes aic made, and that they deceive both 
the Soldiei-Piefoct and the natives. The letter of the Russians 
arc falsely translated, and sums of money aie extorted from natives 
on pretence of setting things stiaight All things have their value, 
and a perusal of the above leaves an lmpiession of the gieat value 
to India of the Euiasian population, and the ubiquitous Bengali 
Bobu Perhaps the cure pioposed is gi cater than the evil, form 
one of the last projects submitted to St Petersburg, it is seriously 
pioposed to supeisedc Mahometan by Itussian law, and to assimilate 
the admimstiation of Tuikistan to that of the European Piovmces 
of the Etnpno , but, as the Itussian Government formally declared 
on annexation, that the inhabitants should have their judicial 
system guaranteed to them, the intioduction of Russian law would 
he a breach of faith, and it cannot bo impiesscd too strongly on 
Oriental admraistratois that, if they wish foi peace, they must leave 
the Customs, and Laws (so far as they arc not contrary to the laws 
of common humanity) of the subject people alone, and not attempt 
over-civilization 01 unnecessary meddling 

I pass to tho Land Tenures It is suspicious, that property 
is found divided into the stereotyped Mahometan categoncs, of 
“ Milk ” or private propcity, “ Mm ” or public domain, “ Wald ” 
or Religious and chanty property, “Matrukeh” or abandoned, 
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“ Mewat ” dead or ■waste. If this is a correct lepicscntation of 
the holdings of land m the ancient Iranian kingdom of Tians- 
Oxiana, there must at sonic penod have been a deluge, like the 
Norman Conquest, pass ovei the land, and uproot all the old 
tcnuies, which have survived in India m spite of centimes of 
Mahometan domination We find the llussian discussing the same 
elementary question, whethei the land belongs to the State 01 the 
actual occupant , or, in otlici words, whethei the State is entitled 
to a land-tax 01 land-ient The Russians propose to declaie that 
all land belongs to the State, unless a grant can be produced, and 
to settle the land with a lack-rent, and to tieat Religion and 
Chaiitable piopcity as available foi any local purpose, and turn 
out the Mahometan leligious bodies With knowledge of the 
effect of such wholesale measures in India, 1 may w ell hold my 
bicath foi a time, and lefuse credence to the piopontion of intro- 
ducing the Russian Commune, described m the early pait of this 
paper, into a countiy, where there exists no communal adhesion, 
and wheie such institutions, which aie of Auian essence, and 
not tiansfeiable, aie unknown The aigument for this is stated 
to be, that the Government would not be lcspeeted, if it did not 
enforce its extiemc lights, and that otherwise theie would be no 
room foi the Russian Colonist, whose advance, and settlement, is 
pait of the system of the Russian advance into t'ential Asia. 
Aheady, in the adjoining Piovmce of Semuetch, which is part 
of the Viceroyalty of Tuilustan, tlioro is a nucleus m each Distnct 
of sturdy Russian Colonists, which may, or may not, bo a souicc of 
stiengtli hereafter, aceoidmg as cultivable land is to be had m 
sufficiency without ti classing on native rights. 

Theie aie taxes le\ led fiom the Nomad tubes of two roubles on 
each lcibitka or family There are taxes levied on the non-agn- 
cultural classes ; but my chief interest is with the ariangemont 
made to bung the land under conti lbution , foi, after all, in Asia 
that must be the chief source of revenue, especially as theie are 
in the Khanates no sea-eustoms, and no special products, on which 
a State-monopoly can be erected, such as salt, and opium, and 
tobacco. Khnaj or impost on land exists in two foi ms . (i) 

“mukasm,” or piopoitional, paid m kind and a ceitain portion 
of tbc produce, m this I lccognize the “batiu” of oui Indian 
system antenor to the inlioduction of cash settlements (z) 
“ mudayur,” a fixed acreage cash-payment on certain superior 
products, m this I lccogm/c our Indian “ kanlcut.” In Central 
Asia the unit of land measurement is the “ tanop,” and by that 
name the system is familiaily known In both these methods all 
depends on the amount lei led by the State ; if a fair proportion 
only is demanded, they are the most favourable expedients with 
regard to the capucious climates, and the utter want of capital of 
the cultivator. But frightful extortion is possible, and cheating. 
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and waste of resources. Heie is an instance, which was the talk 
of Uussian society • “A small propnetor had on his threshing-floor 
“ 32olbs of giam. This was disposed of in the following way. 
“ The Tax-Collector took one-four tli as his own pei quisite, amount- 
“ mg to 8 olbs His assistant was allowed a sleeve-full, but he set 
" to woik with such enormous sleeves, that he earned away 4olbs. 
“The priest took 4olbs , the scribe took 21 lbs., the baker m 
“ exchange for some ndieulously small cakes took 2olbs ; the 
“ pipe-bearer handed in his pipe with a large hoise’s nosebag 
“ attached to it, and took 2olbs. , a Gypsy-prostitute passing by 
“ spread out before the State Collector a pair of new trousers, and 
“leceived not only 3olbs , but an inviattion to tea; all that 
“ lcmained, after this unscrupulous plunder, was divided into 
“ shaies betwixt the State and the cultivator, the latter only 
“rccemng 4olbs or one-eighth of the harvest. Our compassion, 
“ however, evaporates mto indignation, when we are informed, that 
“ the cultivator made no complaint, as ho had previously concealed 
“the gicatcr pait of tho harvest ’’ It is proposed to convert all taxes 
into rent, and aftoi druding the land into eight classes according 
to its capability, to fix an aveiago assessment , but our author does 
not hesitate to say, that the tone of feelmg among the Eussians is 
to grind out of the population as heavy taxes as possible, after so 
much expense has been incuiied in the conquest. A century of 
cxpoiiments, failures, and expeitence puicliascd by failures has 
convinced the Anglo-Indian that fat and flouiishing agriculturists 
with an interest m peace, and much piopeity exposed to rapine m 
case of wai, are the great bul walks of our Empire, that light 
assessments make easy collections, that a contented peasantry with 
on unbounded spread of cultivation, and an Imponal Revenue 
poured into the trcasuiy by willing hands, is at once the aim and 
lewaid of the skilful adnnnistiator From the Indus to the Bay 
of Bangui millions aio collected by a meie wave of the hand, and, 
if Russia allows the aguculturist of the Khanates to be ground to 
poudei, she will find, when she makes her boasted advance on 
India, that she has a deseit without supplies, or a hot-bed of 
rebellion, in her rear 

It need scaicely bo said, that the cxpendituie of the Russian 
conquests m Central Asia far exceeds the levenue. The late 
acquisitions aie useless for any puiposcs of tiade or agriculture. 
Such deseits as that of Uit-TJrt betwixt the Aial and the Caspian, 
and Kizil-kum betwixt the Oxus and Jaxaites, are of no moie 
value than the salt watci of the Bay of Bengal, and not so con- 
venient for tiaveising It was fondly thought, that Central Asia 
was a lich countiy, and it was regaided as a promised land. It 
was hoped that it would not only pay foi tho tioops stationed there, 
but that it would afford a large surplus for Imperial purposes : 
this idea lay at the bottom of creating in Tuikistan a separate 
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Viceroyalty , this is not the case The Military expenditure has 
increased beyond expectation, and the levenue scaicely eoveis the 
expenses of the local civil admmistiation 

It is impossible to fonn any accurate opinion from the budgets 
supplied In tlie fiist place llieie has been a constant yearly 
accretion of tcmtoiy, and until wo have a fixed atea, no opinion 
can be foimed A poition of the militaiy expemhtuie is ehaigcd 
to the gencial budget of the Empne The amount of icvenuo is 
udiculously small, in fact tlie levenue of Butisli India exceeds that 
of all Russia m A»i.i and a companion of the levenue of the 
Cential Piovinccs ot India (o that ot the Khanate would be moio 
piopor Some maintain, that l he cost of the aimy ought to be 
deducted on the giound. that the cliaige of defending the Empne 
should not fall on the fiontiei Di-tmt only We have had this 
line of aigument silted in Biitish India with regnid to the huilgct 
of tlie Pan] ab and theio is aceitam amount of tiutli m it, but 
of the foity thousand tioops stationed m Tin Install, how many aio 
there to guild the fiontiei against the Afghans ot Kasim, 11 , 01 the 
Turkomans south of the Oxiis, and how many to keep down the 
TTzbog, the Kaia Knghlz, the Kiptiliak, the disrhaiged ntaineis 
of the Klians, and tin seething Mahometan lascality oi Samaikand 
and the othei aieat dties ot Tians- 0 \iaua 0 

Mi. Schuvloi's final view 1- that the advance of Russia was not 
the lesult ot any settled plan ot conquest, but of unhuesien cn- 
cumstances, and accidents not sulfii lently gnanltd .igainsl Central 
Asia has no stoic ot wealth and no economical lc-ouues, nor will 
it ever lepav the llussiaiis toi vvliat it has alieadv cost, and tlio 
rapidly -men asing e\pi ndituie Had tin v known fifteen veais ago 
what they know now, the stips taken in 1864 would never have 
been allowed, but it is impossible foi Itu-sia to illthdiaw Her 
piestige would la uijnicd, and it would be unjust to withdiaw 
hei piotectiou f 10111 those, who have tin own then lot in with her 

Tho consequence must be that 11101c wais must be waged, 
Bokhaia, Khiva and all tho Tin human countiv must be annexed, 
and moie than that Ku-liyai, winch has all eady been threatened, 
must be, occupied and those tiacts South of the Oxus known as 
Afghan-Tuikist.m, vvheie the population aie Tuikish, though the 
sovereign powei is with the Atah.in~ will surely be cliawn into the 
net, and a tine 1lln111.1I boundaiv will lie formed in the Tlmdu- 
Kiish. Beyond that c s the que stum of political expansion and 
military domination 

Whut is 0111 autlioi’s opinion on the state of the aimy occupying 
Turkistan 9 Ho mentions, that llieie aie arrears of pay, and a 
great amount of suffei mg iiom the delay in tlie tiansnnssion of 
supplies. These evils can be amended, but he further remarks, 
that Officers ol biol-.cn cliaiacter aie sent to join this foico, that 
the best Officers arc drafted ironi tlie regiments into civil employ, 
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and that promotion to lucrative offices was due to favouritism 
lather than merit. 'When war bioke out, such men hurned back 
to their regiments to share in the lavish distribution of decorations. 
Vc have known such things m Butish India, and perhaps to such 
causes may, in some degiee, be tiaced the break-up of the old 
native aimy of the East India Company. An officer of the army 
(piobably one who had failed in obtaining a luciative post) remarked, 
that, m the eyes of the natives, the Russians wcie far from being 
at the moral height, on which they ought to place themselves ; that 
they had been unable to inspire the native with confidence, which 
ought to bo the principal souice of nioial influence; that the high 
moial qualities which ought to have earned the civilizing mission 
of the Russians to the natives, had been wanting, and that many 
functional ics who were distinguished by the bad qualities for proved 
coriuption, had boon paidoned , notorious plundering had been 
condoned, investigations had been hushed up or allowed to die 
away The people say, “How are the llussians better than the 
“ Chiefs ? They also take away fiom us oui daughters and our wives, 
“and love picsents, and waste the money of the Tsar, as the Begs 
“wasted that of the Ivhan” 

General Tchcinaielf has expressed an opinion in favour of abolish- 
ing the Yiceioyalty of Tuikistan, and leduung all the unneces- 
saiy expcndituie Otheis locouuncnd a purely military administra- 
tion, a state of things unknown and incomprehensible to a law-abid- 
ing Anglo-Saxon, but w’hich is known too well on the Continent, 
aud applauded by a suldiei-class, who dislike being restricted to 
puiely soldiei-duties Otheis would make a cat’s-paw of a supple 
Khan, who should manage tho civil mattcis, while the real power 
rested with the Russian Those engaged during the last quarter 
of a centuiy in woikmg out the gicut problem of Oriental adminis- 
tration m British India can appieciato the difficulties of Russia. 
The perusal of such a book as 3Ir Schuyler’s makes them reflect, 
how they would have acted, if deputed to go in and settle the 
Khanates How simple it would have been 1 how the difficulties 
would have vanished under the touch of those, who, m a few years, 
have brought into older the teeming population of the Panjab, 
Oudh, the Cenlial Pi ounces, Jlaisur, ami Burma 1 If I mistake 
not, equality of religion and of legal rights, liberty of the person 
and property, fearless independence of the controlling Officer, 
common sense, obedience to a central authority, single-mindedness, 
and clean hands, would have woiked the same marvels in the 
Khanates as m British India 

"We may safely leave Russia to manage her own business, ant 
a very troublesome one she will find it, and attend to our own 
Better far that we should lose India, than that the civilizing 
advance of a great nation should be stopped m a path, which no 
other nation but herself could tread. It was well for the world, 
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for civilization, for religion, for humanity, that Imperial Eome 
gave way to the Goths, though the Homans did not think so at the 
time; and theie is room m Asia foi the two fonns of civilization, 
the one full of light and life, hut intoleiant of, and destructive of, 
Oriental customs, the other mote pondeious, and less advanced, 
hut moie sympathetic with Asiatic piejudiccs . the former is repre- 
sented by Gieat Bntam and Fiance the Litter by Russia We have 
to thank Russia foi opening out new regions, and letting floods of 
light into daik cornel s 

Russia hangs up in her clmiches at St Petersbmg and Moscow 
the keys of all the cities, winch she has conquered In this she 
only imitates the example of the Tuikisli Sultan at Constantinople, 
who still holds the keys of cities, v, Inch the Tiuks once took, but 
are unable to letain If Great Britain had a taste foi that form of 
barbarous tnumph, tlieio aie plenty of keys, which she might hang 
up, bi ought home fiom the foui quaiters of the globe any time during 
the last five bundled years But the eia of conquest, foi the mere 
lust of conquest, aftei the niannei of the Assjnan and Egyptian 
kings, Alcxandei the Gieat, and Eome, is past, and Russia is too 
poor a country to follow such examples with impunity A long 
period of external peace i» loquued to cairy out her gigantic schemes 
of home-development If the Crimean wai nearly caused bank- 
ruptcy, hei financial state duung the next twenty yeais is still 
more critical, and any leal patnot would piay foi pcaeo 

Anothei gieat lesson is taught by History Ho nation can give 
fieedom to othcis, and be content to be uufroo herself. Fiance did 
not help the Amciiean Colonies to asseit then independence without 
unwillingly teaching hei own people the teinunolocy of liberty, and 
the elements of the lights of man. By iosteimg Slavonic societies, 
and conj uung up the spectie of Pan-Slavism, the ltu-nan Authori- 
ties have unebamed a lion The Itu-Man peasant leads in his cabin 
of the sufferings of the Southern Slavs, and hears talk of a 
Skoupchina, and paper-constitutions wrung from Soveieigns in spite 
of themselves , the gieat Russian Mujik population has compelled 
an unwilling Tsar to go to war to avoid a domestic revolution. 
Whatever may be the issue, the Russian people will have learnt a 
lesson , they will have seen Finland in enjoyment of constitutional 
libeity, Poland depuved of it, and the whole of Europe interfering 
m favour of the hbeitics of so very underserving and debased a 
nationality as Bulgaria, which has never done a thing worthy of 
record dunng a long and unhonoured existence. 

London, 1877. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

RUSSIA ON THE CASPIAN SEA. 

In' 1877, after my first visit to Russia, I wrote and published an 
Essay devoted to the consideration of the abolition of Serfage and 
the absoiption of the Khanates of the Oxus Fiom that year until 
now, it has been my desne to visit the great Province of South 
Russia, situated between the Black and Caspian Seas, and study the 
impoitant problem involved on the spot. A fatality appeared to 
oppose me War broke out, which lendered tiavellmg in those 
legions impossible, and in the meanwhile I have visited Spam, 
Italy, Greece, and Hoith Africa, but always with my eye on the 
Caucasus At length last autumn I accomplished my wish, not 
a month too eaily, as tho line to Batiim was only just opened 
to tiaflic, and the loute from London to Baku on the Caspian Sea 
made easy. 

In the lntenin another slice had been cut off ill-fated Turkey by 
the annexation of Kais anotliei nail knocked into the coffin of 
Persia by the opening of tho lailuay to Baku and the multiplica- 
tion of stoamcis on the Caspian, thus placing Tolieianand Tebrizat 
the mercy of a Russian foico advancing nu Resht on the Caspian, 
and Julfu on the Aiuxes A 1 ail way had been constiucted from 
ilichaclovsk m tho new Pi ounce ot Tians-Caspia, across the desert 
to Iu/il-Aibat in the Tekke Oasis the stieiigtli of that tnbe had 
been dostioyed by the taking of Goof Tcpo the Russian Frontier 
had been pushed on to Baba Dmmaz, half way between Askabad 
and Saiakhs: Russian survcyois had crossed the liver Tejend, alias 
Han lliid, at that latter place, and f 1 It their way through the 
prounco of Badghis in Afghanistan light up to tho walls of Herat, 
and pionouneed the countiy to lie adapted tor a piolongation of the 
Rusmn lailwny up to the City, 11 Inch is called the Gate of India. 
The time had indeed come to visit these legions, and make a study 
of Russian contempoiary history, but not m a cavilling or cen- 
sorious spmt Tho Russians have just as much right to absoib 
Trans-Caspia, and pummel the Tekke, as the Butish have to absorb 
the Punjab and Smdk, and punish tho Wazin and the plunderers 
of the Kh ubar Pass 

As an old aduunistiator of Asiatic Piovincos, I nntuially con- 
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sidered ■with the eye of a connoisscui the Civil and Militaiy 
divisions of the Caucasus Piounee, its lcsouiccs and means of com- 
munication, its facilities foi self di fence, audits dcgiee of exposure 
to attack fiom without This is the nist biancli ol tho subject As 
one given to linguistic and ethnological studies, I eonsuleied the 
people of this Piounce m then tubis and then languages, and 
then Religions this is the second blanch of the subject As an old 
Indian Official, and an amatcui stiategist, liom my lifelong expeu- 
encLS of wai, tumult, mutmv, and annexations, I consult led tho 
effect upon India of this new foiwnid 11101 c on the Asiitic chcss- 
hoaicl, by which Entish India lias foi cui lost its political isolation, 
and is cliawn into the \ oitcx of Euiopcau politics this is the third 
branch of the subject I piopo-c to discu-s them in oidu 

Between the Black Sc i md Ilciat he the two llussian Tiovinces 
of the Caucasus aud lians C ispu, sip uated fiom c icli otliei by the 
Caspian SLa The pi ounce of C iuc isiis is diMilod mto Cis-C mcasia, 
Noith of the langc, aud thcnfoie in Euiope, and Ti ins-Cauc i«ia, 
South of the langc, and thcictoic in Asii The Viceioy lcsidos in 
Tiflis, within the lattci subcln won, and up to the picscut time the 
post has been occupied by au Impend Pntice, but the picsent 
Empeior lias substituted a Gc nei il Ofhca The Cn C me i«i m =ub- 
dicision is elmdtd into lhstiicts I Kuban , II Stmopol; 
III Teiek, leaching fiom sea to sea The Ti ms C mean in sub- 
division is also elnidcd into lhstncts I D iglu -t m , II 'L ik itdli , 
III Tiflis, IV kut us , V Sukhum, VI Blick-Sci Littoi d ; 
VII Eli/ ibetlipol , Till B .ku , IX Email, X Uitum, XI 
Kars The total aieameludis 1 S 1,000 squ uc mile-, with an undue 
propoition ot mountain and unpiolit iblc waste lint The popula- 
tion amounts to lc-s than hve millions The tot il lcacuuc sc ucily 
exceeds tliiec qumtcis ot i million This indie ites how different 
the piobhm is betwixt such i Cm eminent as this, mdthe Govcin- 
mentof Bntish India with its turning millions V i ulw lytiaaciscs 
the whole bi< adtli of Tunis C mtasi i, horn Batum and Poti on the 
Black Soi, to Baku on the C I'pim S a At Tiflis, the capital, tho 
road commences, which tiaceiscs the p iss of D mel to Vladikafkas, 
the ehief town of Cis-Caue isia limn a point on the line fiom 
Tiflis to the Black Sea will hi inch oil the pioposed i ail way toKais 
and the Tuikish tiontiei fiom a point oil the line fiom Tillis to 
Baku, neai the toun ot Hut tin hi uulics off the post load to Julfa, 
on the ruer Aiaxts, and the I’usian fiontici Tho gieat fcatuio of 
the Noitlicm legion is the b men steppe, the home of the Russian 
Cossacks the teatuie of the ''outturn legion is the wateished of 
Suiam, which dmdes the h tsins of the m eis Kui and Biou. Both 
these lii eis me known to fame the foimer flows Eastward, and 
discharges itself into tho incr Auxe«, one of tlie supposed riveis 
of Paradise, which flows into tho Caspian Sea, firmng from its 
source in tho slopes ot Mount Azaiat the boundaiy of the Persian 
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kingdom. The latter is the representative of the classic Pliasis, up 
■which Jason and the Argonauts found their way to Kutais, the 
capital of hEetes, the father of Medea, whence the Golden Fleece 
was earned olf tiiumpliantly In this fable we trace evidence of 
the fiist discoveiy of these legions by the Greek navigators and a 
still moie majestic fable connects the name of Piometheus with the 
mountains of the Caucasus, whoso wateished marks the line of 
division betwixt Europe and Asia, which in Oriental story has its 
own cycle of legend as Koh-i-Kaf, a name mote accurately preserved 
m the Russian form of tlie woid Kafkas, while the uncertain 
geogiaplncal notions of the Gieeks, 111 the time of Alexander the 
Gieat, extended the venoiabli name to the mountamsof Afghanistan, 
a lcmnant of which enoi lues on m the modern term Hindu-Kush. 
Theie is, except in occasional clione spots, no great fertility, and 
no product of special notouety m this Piovince, and the revenues 
aie iai below the expcndituie The mineial wealth is great, 
specially the Peti oleum, the supply of v\ Inch appears to be un- 
limited and inexhaustible A small amount of wine is produced in 
one valley, known as Kakhetia Manufactuic is scarcely existent : 
I seal died the bazaais ot Tiflis, and found nothing The total 
absence of tiees and veidure geneially is appalling, but insccluded 
poitions of the legion theie aie luxunant foicsts, whence boxwood 
is supplied foi the use of manufactuieis 111 Great Britain 

Petroleum appeals to be one ot the geological features of the 
legion it is found 2foitli of the Caucasian lunge, at a convenient 
distance fiom the Black Sea it is found East of the Caspian Sea m 
gieat quantities The Island of Tcbehkon has steep cliffs stained 
with the black flow of naphtha, which has for ages passed its 
riches into the unpiofitable bosom of the Caspian Sea But it is m 
the peninsula of Asplieion, immediately adjacent to Baku, that the 
phenomena aie seen in then gieatest development. 

Baku is the centic and the poit of the inexhaustible Petroleum 
wells, which aie destined to flood the vvoihl with kerosme It is 
one of the wonders of the woild, foi the supply is on the surface, 
and when a well is tapped, the liquid leaps 40 feet high m the air ; 
it buists up tlnough the sea, and one of the things to be done by a 
visitor is to go out m a boat and set the sea on tire. The fire- 
woisluppeis, who used to vvoislup the deity here in the form of a 
flame of naphtha, aie fanly duven out by the commercial use, to 
wlucli their divinity is put in modem tunes, toi the oil is admiiable 
and umveisally useful, it is pioposed to construct a pipe of the 
length of 500 miles to convey it to the Black Sea The refuse, 
aftei lofining. supplies fuel for the steamcis and lailway, cheaper 
and bettei than coal The railwav caine-> countless oil-tanks, of 
the appcaiance of gieat elephants, to Tiflis, for dispersion Westvv aids, 
and the Caspian is full of steameis to convey the oil in vast tanks 
to Astrakhan and up the Volga. The mouths of the Volga have 
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the drawback of being frozen in the winter, but Baku is outside 
the limit of seveie winter, and the Russian Government finds 
itself, to its own astonishment, supplied with an unlimited number 
of steamers, not kept idle or eolloetcd from a gieat distance, but 
always ready to leave olf canying Petioleum and can y across the 
Caspian in twenty-four liouis a coips d’armdeto Uichaclovsk 
Only a few weeks ago I was at Baku, and these thoughts 
assumed upon the spot a much gicatcr sense of reality than it is 
possible to give to them by pointing out the place on a map The 
tiains always ainve late at night, and the effect of the light burning 
on the peti oleum-field is strange and imposing It has always 
been stated, that a pucst fiom India was resident at the File 
Temple As a tact he has taken his dcpaituic, and the leligious 
rites have now come to a close, but it is interesting to remembei, 
that the pucst was leally a Hindu, as he was called, and not a Paisi 
from the colony of fiie-woi shippers m Bombay I have myself 
visited the naplitha-fiies at the Temple of Joy ala Mukhi m the 
distnet of Ivangra in tlio Punjab, and witnessed the litual of wax 
candles being burned by tlio devout pilgnms in tlio tlames, which 
found then way out of fissuies in the rock Unquestionably, 
this temple was the object of worship to the Hindu of Northern 
India, and not only as a icinnant of an old local woiship giafted 
on to the Bialnnanical system I lomembcr meeting a Bengali 
Babu on Ins lotuin fiom the woiship, full of devout toolings, and 
he appealed to me to deny, if I could, the piesence of a divinity, 
which showed itself in the foiin of a flame, which lcquned no fuel 
to keep it in full fmee, and yet could not by any contrivance of 
brick or stonewoikhe extinguished Tlnelman, liowevei, acaieful 
German traveller, himself visited the temple at night, and reports, 
that lie found a Paisi pnest, sent fiom time to time from Bombay, 
to officiate to the chance Gliebei pilsnni, who found Ins w ay to 
the slunie. But pucsts must live, either by the s.do of candles, or 
otherwise, and Tlnelman mentions, how a box of Yienna lucifer 
matches was kept in the corner of tlio coll, and the pnest, for a 
consicleiation, lighted a numbei of jets by applying lucifers, and 
the light iell upon walls decorated with vulgai litliogiaphs He 
then sang a lituigy, lang a bell, offeicd sugar-candy to a small 
idol (though tho Parsi has no idol), handing it on to the travellers 
m exchange for a rouble Ho then, by the aid of pipes, illuminated 
all the outer walls of the temple, and these walls were cov eretl with 
mscuptions in some form of tho Indian wiitten Character * It 
transpired that the pucst hired out the use of tho flame for burning 
lime It is as well that this fonu of divine worship, which has 
survived from the days of the dynasty of the Aclioememdes, when 
it was held m high honour, has now disappeared. Like the 

Copies of these Inscriptions have been taken. 
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oiacle of Delphi, and the statue of ilemnon, and many a mediaeval 
shrine of Spain and Italy, the seciet of the priests has been exposed. 

Just foity yeais ago I was with the army of Lord Gough, m the 
Battles of Mudki, Eeiozsliahi and Sobiaon, and, when peace was 
signed before the captuied city of Lahui, and the Province of the 
Jhalandar Doab and Kongia added to Bntisli India, Lord Hardinge 
called me into Ins tent, and announced to mo, that he had appointed 
me, as a lcwaid loi my services duung the campaign, to the charge 
of the District of Hoshyaipiii , and, though so many years have 
passed away, I cannot toiget the pndc and delight, with which 
I took ovei cliaige fiom my gicat mnstei, John Lawience, of my 
beautiful Distuct In gcogiaplncal confoim.ition the lhovince of 
Jhalandar somewhat lesembled that of the Caucasus : it ran from 
the liver Beas to the ltivei Sntlaj, and cmbiaccd within its aiea the 
lowei range of the Himalaya, and my Distuct was m the centre 
betwixt that of Jlialandui piopei, mIiicIi was entirely in the plains, 
and that of Ivangia, which nas entnely mountainous From 
Hoshyarpur, the capital, slieams found their way East and "West: 
fiom the North a mountain pass debouched upon the capital, and to 
the South lan roads East and West to Delili and Lahur But this 
Piovmce was, as it weie, the Golden of Eden, teeming with a peace- 
ful and industiious population, neli in ccieals, saccharines, and oils, 
with a landscape vanod by such gtoves of mango-trees, as no other 
pait of India can lival, supply mg, year after year, an Imperial 
revenue m answer to a war c of the hand of the Disti ict-Officer, 
who dwelt alone, without cscoit 01 guaid, m the midst of a happy 
and contented people The coutiast betu lxt the piospect of Trans- 
Caucasia and those feitile and happy dislncts on the Satlaj was 
appalling, even after making clue allowance foi the mellowed tints 
supplied by memoiy and decp-iootcd attachment It is tiue that 
ovei our heads appealed the- mountains of El-Burz and Kazbek, 
with their canopies of eternal snow, the loftiest mountains of 
Euiope, being loftier than the detlnoned Mont Blanc, but as I 
looked upon the ullages and chief towns, and the inhabitants, 
I felt, that I never could have dwelt happily for weeks, months, 
and years, in tents in such a legion and amidst such a people. 
The lailway fiom Tiflis to Baku foi the most part runs through a 
howling wilderness, and the only lcpiesentatives of the human race 
are the man, or perhaps woman with a child m her arms, who 
stands with a staff to maik the ciossmgs of loads, which, as far as 
the eye could maik, wcie ncitlici tiaveised by the camel of the 
Nomad, nor the cloaking cart of the Scythian Railway Notices 
weie stuck up m collect ioim in the Russian and Aiabic Ch.uacter, 
but thcio seemed no possibility of any one reading them, except the 
passengers of the one daily tiam, which plodded by at stated hours. 
Tet the substitution of the liulway for the taiantass and telega 
marks a distinct epoch of impjovement I saw an old taiantass in 
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the yard of the inn at Baku, ready to convey an unhappy family 
to a solitary station lying off the uilroad, and it appealed as ante- 
diluvian as a palanquin, and yet I recollect stuiting in 1844 on a 
journey fiom Calcutta to Ambdla in a palanquin, which certainly is 
a form of locomotion veiy much less civilized than the tarantass 
On the other hand, ltussia may be said to have only the dry bones of 
Asia, while the Master of India, and the Bulei oi China, have the 
flesh Hence comes the desire of the lean kme to swallow up the 
fat kine 

But before I descube the people, which is the second blanch of 
my subject, let me reeoid my opinion, not hastily amved at, that 
the Russian Government of subject Piovinces is strong, thoiougli, 
and well-intentioned Thoie is none of that entile absence of the 
fiist elements of Government, which distinguishes the abominable 
system of the Tuiki«h Einpiic, noi is tlieie that over- government 
and undue niteifeience m the atfans of private individuals, that is 
so offensive in Germany I tinselled all round the Russian shoies 
of the Black Sea, and mingled ftecly with the people, and found 
umveisal civility and fnendlmess fiom fcllow-tiavellcis and 
Officials It is a fascinating tom, which compiehends, on going 
eastwaid, Odessa, the Cuniea. Kcitch at the mouth of the Sea of 
Azof, and the gieat slopes of the Western Caucasus, and on the 
return, the If 01 them coast of Asia Minor with Tiebizond, and the 
mouths of the liver Halys, and the mystoiious mouths of the 
Bosphorus, that gieat sca-nver, which finds its way betwixt 
the Symplegades, and flows on m one uninterrupted stxcam past the 
walls of Constantinople The Bosplioius no doubt suggested the 
idea of the gieat cncumarahicnt ocean, which accoulmg to the 
notions of the caily Gieeks, m the tunc of Ilomei, suiroundocl the 
woild Many thoughts use up 111 the mind, as each day bungs 
into sight now objects, and awakes new associations As I sailed 
under the hills ot Cncassia, and lead, that that famous territory was 
actually without inhabitants, that v 11 gin foiests filled the valleys, 
and wild bulls loved about among the nuns of doseited homesteads, 
since the whole population had migiated across the Black Sea rather 
than submit to the Russian domination, the scathing w’oids of 
Tacitus came to the lecollection, 

“ SuItludiHCiii faciunt et paccm appellant ” 

As I walked tlnough Tiebizond, the natural conformation of the 
flat hills and deep valleys explained, why it was named by the 
Greek word foi “a table,” und a world- wide stoiy came to my 
recollection as I looked up to the mountains of Asia behind, for 
from these heights the Ten Thousand of Xenophon, on then famous 
retreat through Kurdistan and Aimenia, beheld again the waves of 
the sea, and laised a mighty shout of “ Thalatta, Thalatta,” while 
they erected a mighty mound, decorating it with their shields to 
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commcmoiato tlieir deliveiance That monument has long since 
penshod, hut the famous incident has caught the fancy of ail suc- 
ceeding geueiations, and Mill li\e foi evei on Hie lips of men, like 
the burning of the ships of the gieat Spanish fieebooler, and the 
famous signal at the masthead ot kelson on the day of his last 
victoiy 

On the Hoithcrn side of the Euxine, the groat harbour and 
battle-field of Sebastopol can scaicely be passed without some notice. 
Though more than a qunitci of a ceutuiy lias passed, the scene of 
luin and desolation lemams iciy much unchanged In fact, the 
importance oi the position has passed away I had long felt a 
deep intciest in the tombs of our countiymen, who fell in this great 
siege, and I attended in the summon pioocding my visit the Meeting 
in London to considei what should be done On my arrival at 
Sebastopol in Septembei, I made the acquaintance of Colonel 
Conolly and Majoi Ilaifoid, the Yice-Coii'iil, who were charged 
with the details The policy of eoncentiutmg the Monuments was 
being earned out, all the Mouuments of the existing eleven 
Cemetouos were being liansfened to the gieatly enluiged Cemetery 
on Catlicait’s Hill, which will become the sole depositary of the 
memonals of those who fell The space within the solid 
masoniy wall Mas stiewn with slabs, which had been bi ought in 
fiom abandoned CVmeteiies, and I met cults laden with the same 
mournful recoulsof the dead The gieattst caio and judgment was 
exhibited in all the ail alignments In the cntianco the Custodians 
will reside, and keep the cndosuie m piopcr older, as well as in 
absolute safety fiom notation and insult 

Ho doubt the step was neccss.uy, but, when I visited the 
secluded Cemcteiy of the Engmccis neai the null, which by good 
chance had escaped all violation, a feeling of legiet came over me, 
as I passed fiom stone to stone, that a necessity had arisen to 
sepaiate the memonal of the dead fiom the giave, which held, or 
once hold, the lcmains ot the biave men, whose names were 
recoided, but the fooling was sentimental lather than practical, and 
I feel sme, that the sunning fuemL of the dead null be satisfied. 

But what 01 tlie pool remains 9 They hu\ c not hoen, nor ever 
•will be, distiubed They have long ago become part of the soil, 
which contains them The ieino\ al of the monumental slabs is 
accompanied by a levelling of the giound ; tho nails will he 
knocked down, and tlie aiea once set apait w ill be rostored to tho 
waste, 01 to the cultivated field, and no one w ill know where each 
brave man was buned by his eomiades Some of the Cemeteries, 
which years ago weio abandoned, -when tlie first concentration took 
place, arc now covered with luxnnant ciops of tobacco. 

“ iSfunc soges cst, nbi Troja fmt, 

Luxuriat nostro sanguine pinguis hnmuB.” 
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One thing remains to be done m the way of sober embellish- 
ment of the Central Cemeteiy, and. the woik once satisfactonly 
and thoroughly done, will last for eentunes Balaclava is included 
in these anangements, but the glares of those, who full in the 
Battle of the Alma, aio excluded, as being too fai removed I 
drove o\er in a light carnage, with the Vice-Consul, to the spot 
Two Regimental Monuments on the slope of the lull aie sunounded 
by a masomy wall, and the Insenptions caiefully louowed One 
solitary Monument of Abeideen giamte has been left m a guidon on 
the North bank of the Alma, on the spot wlicio the young officer, 
my own cousin and namesake, fell It is sunounded with a wall, 
which I ai mngcd to lias e tlioiouglily i opened 

It is highly to the ei edit of the Russian Autlioi lties, that they have 
not only assisted the election and presen ation of Monuments of 
their invadeis, hut they have allowed tiophios in the shape of 
crosses and obelisks to he raised, which in fact recoid tlicir deleat, 
and the occupation of their country by the enemy It is not oseiy 
nation, which ss ould rise to such nobility of feeling towaids a foe 
As time passes on, domestic gnef will be extinguished by the 
death of those relatives and fiiencls, who still mourn tlio companions 
of their youth, who fell m the great campaigns of 185+, ’55, ’56 
The older generation, who felt the keenoi pang of the bciemomcnt 
of their ohildien, has c all passed away But the National Memory 
and Honour will suiuve as long as Gloat Biitam continues to be a 
Nation, and bejund Tlio cluster of Monuments on Catlicnit’s Hill 
will, like the Gieek Monumental Insuiption upon those who fell at 
Platsea, sur\i\e to all ages, us an mccntitc to futuie deeds of 
valour. 

“Go, Biitons, do as these did, and fall as those fell ” 

I must return to the second bianeh of my subject, the description 
of the nationalities and languages of the inhabitants of tlio lh ounce 
of the Caucasus The Russian Government is iciy stiong on tlie 
side of euitogiaphy and statistics Two excellent maps have been 
published at Tilhs, one dosciibing the population ethnically, and 
the other adnumstiativdy. The Russians themselves, 111 the shape 
of pcimanont colonists, soldiery, and tempoiuiy dem/eiis, exceed 
one million, 01 one-filth ot the population A few' Poles aie 
recorded, but, it may he piesumcd, uio mvoluntuiy settlers The 
Polish Doctor, who was called m to picsuibe 111 my picsencc for 
a sick tiavellei, admitted that he was an msuigcnt, who had tlio 
alternative offeiccl to him of piactising his piofession at Baku, or a 
longer tup to Siberia. A gieat many of the Russians have left their 
homes in Old Russia, and Buttled lime, to aioul the military con- 
scription, which offended their consi lenlious scruples, hut now 
that the military law is extended to the Caucasus Province, they 
will have to move on furthei. Small colonies of Germans appear 
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here and there, but it can scarcely be imagined, that with the 
choice betwixt Noith America and the Caucasus, the latter will be 
chosen The liungiy and ubiquitous Greek, who, if bidden, or 
if tlieic is a chance of pioiit, is leady to go to the infernal legions, 
is here in considerable numbers, tlieic aie 20,000 So far the 
population is Euiopean. 

As might be imagined, numbers of Persians have crossed the 
Araxes as immigrants, or aie descendants of old settlers, who date 
back to the long penod of Peisian domination. They amount to 
130,000, and the Kinds, who are Peisian subjects, though of 
distinct iace, contubute 43,000 23,000 Jews aie reeoided, but 

when I inquned, whether the Jews were loathed and hated m this 
Province, as they were by all classes 111 other parts of Southern 
Russia, 1 was answered m the negative, as the Armenians did all 
the duty woik of money-lending, hquoi -selling, biotlicl-keeping, 
and other offensive tiades, winch made tho Jews so unpopular 
elsewhere The Pioimcc includes the gieater part of Armenia 
Pioper, and there aie 70,000 Aimeniaus, the majoiity of whom aie 
industiious, influential, and well-placed, 111 fact the backbone of 
the commercial community. Tilhs is tho capital of the old 
kingdom of Geoigia, and a laigc population of agncultuiists, 
amounting to 900,000, is found in the different subdivisions of 
Geoigia Pioper, Imentia, Mingioha, and Liuia, under the general 
name of Giumn The attention of tiavclkrs is at once called to 
tlio appoaiancc and clicks of the Aimeman anil Geoigian lesidents, 
all of whom aio Cliiistiuns, though belonging to separate churches. 

Still more lemaikable, specially in tlieu head diess, are the 
Trans-Caucasian oi Azcibijdni Tuiks, who number ncaily a million, 
and do all the menial woik of tho couutiy They differ very 
matenally fiom then cousins the Osinanli Tuiks on their right at 
Constantinople, and the Tuicoman Nomads acioss tho Caspian Sea. 
They appeal to ho an honest, luid-woikmgrace, diners of carnages, 
and generally useful A few thousand Mongols, and moie than a 
hunched thousand Tuiks of the Noithcm tubes, are also enumeiatcd. 
Ifowei ci , the existence of this section of the population, who are 
Mahometan, picscnts a counteipoiso to the Clmstian laces alieady 
mentioned, and lenders any attempt at a national existence im- 
possible There never can liai e been, 01 can be, any possible bond 
of union, past, piescat, 01 futuie This is tho great strength of 
Russia’s position 111 tins Pi ounce 

Such is tho population of tho plains, or steppes, or lower ranges, 
hut in the Caucasus mountains, a congeries of small and totally un- 
connected tribes long defied the powei of the gioat Governments, 
Noitli and South, hut have at last knuckled clown m subjection 
to Russia They dwell m valleys, which arc approached with 
difficulty, and their conquest has nevei paid the expenses of the 
conflict, but it was impossible to tolerate an independence, which 
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indulged itself m free-booting The Danel Pass appeals to be a 
demarcation of the Eastern and "Western tubes, the most notonous 
of the Eastern Section being the inhabitants of Daghestan, known 
gencially as Losglnan, anotlici teini toi fiec-booteis, among whom 
Schamyl maintained Ins wai of independence The most notonous 
ot the Western Section aic the Swani, of the upland valleys of 
Swffiietia, who, undei the heights of their snowy langes, have 
maintained a mile and savage freedom and then pagan torms of 
religion, veiy much as the Siuhposli Kadi have done m the upland 
valloys of the Hmdu-Kusli. Along the ‘-holes of the Black Sea aic 
the Abklia&ian, the nominal lemnantof the Tslioikess 01 Cncassian, 
and Noith of tlio Caucasus the Kabnida, \ilio extend along the 
Xoithoin slopes as far as Yladikal'kas, and beyond these, reaching 
down to the Caspian Sea, aic the Tshetshm, a tube of bad lepute. 
Betwixt the Eastern and Western gioups thus enuiueiated light up 
to Mount Kazbek, dwell the mteicstiug tube of the Ossete, paitly 
Mahometan, and paitly Clu is turn, and eien pagan, but who also, 
as will be shown liom then language, me Anon, while all their 
neighbouis, foi want of a bettei classification, must be lumped 
togethci in a gioup called the Caucasian Each one ol the tubes 
mentioned lias liumbeiloss subdivisions, without any bond of union, 
w Inch diffci in customs and often in language 

And horn tin- point of now I will now' con sulci tho po-ihon of 
the Province of tlio Caucasus It is of the essence of good govern- 
ment, that the Bulei should he accessible to, and able to undei stand, 
tlio people, and this necessity i» lmpie-sed deeply on tho Officials of 
British India, and foi Innately m most of the Pi ounces tlioic aio 
leading languages, but in Banna, the t'ential Pionnces, and 
Assam theie is a multiplicity of small and uuimpoitant languages. 
Tlio position of the conscientious Official in the C measus is a 
difficult one Prussian is necessarily the official language, and is the 
niothei -tongue of one-fittli of the residents Tlie Aimeiiiun, 
Geoigian, and Tians-C.iucasian Tmki stand next m linpoit.incc, but 
belonging to totally distinct Parodies or Gioups of languages liom 
each otliei and ltussian, lecpuie a distinct and sep.uate study 
ltussian belongs to the Slavonic, blanch of the Anau Family, 
Armenian, like Peisian, belongs to the 1 iianian hianch ol the same 
Family. Tmki is a membei of the Altaic Family of Agglutinative 
languages, and the foim spoken licic is not mvpiegnatcd with Per- 
sian ancl Aiabicwouls like the Osmanli Geoigian is one of the 
Caucasian languages with no ulotion to any of the foregoing 
Moreover, each of tlio foicgomg languages has a diiteient foim of 
Character exclusively used Theie appeals to bo an entire blending 
together of the epeakeis of these diff'cient languages, and it is 
difficult to say which would be the one language, which was under- 
stood by all It is scaicely necessary to say, that the four great 
languages of Europe are at a discount. 
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I give a practical instance when at Baku, I hired a carriage to 
dnve six or seven miles to the Pet i oleum fields Hy coachman was 
a good, intelligent fellow, hut he spoke nothing hut Turki, my 
landloid, an Italian, explained to him caiefully what he was to do 
with me, and I did veiv well until I ai lived in the middle of the 
machmeiy I was unahle to formulate any questions, and he had 
not the innate skill of a piactiscd guide to explain by gesture vliat 
was going on mound, the men employed in the operations were, 
like himself, Tin hi I was in de-pan, when I beheld a w cll-die»Pod 
Armenian gentleman approaching me lai-ing my hat I addressed 
him consecutively in Fuiuh. Gcim.ui, aiul Italian, and on each 
occasion he shook Ins lu ad to show Ins inability to comprehend me 
He then addressed me in Armenian, llus-ian, and Turki, and I 
shook my head hopilessli , though I quite knew which languages he 
was using, as they were always sounding mound me, and 1 had 
leamt to distinguish then sounds It w oulil ha\ e been an absurdity 
on my pait to address linn in English, noi did ho vex mv soul by 
addressing me in Gcoigian, or Tvtmu'k. oi Tsheikcss We stood 
blandly smiling at each otlioi when, imdei a sudden inspnatioii, ho 
cried out “I suppose you do not speak Pei nun ” “Hot speak 
Peisian 1 ” I replied, “ why it is a language with which I am quite 
familial ” Wo fiateinued at once He explained everything, as 
he was himself a piopnetoi of a great many wells; he took me into 
his office and gaie mo refreshments, and we p.uted as wnitn fiiends 
Some fuitlier allusion to these languages is neeessaiy. 

There are two or tlneo comeis m the woild’s surface, in winch a 
strange collection of dncisc languages is found, the survivals of 
extinct races, once gieat and stiong Tlio Central Provinces of 
India, the refuge of the Kolanan aboiigmal tribes; the hills and 
valleys of Abyssinia, in which remnants of Hanntic, or even 
Pre-Hanntic, laces, pushed aside by the advent of the powciful 
Semites, arc still found the plateau of Tibet, and the Eastern 
slopes of that plateau all these three aie instances of the phenomena, 
which I describe but none is so noticeable as the range of the 
Caucasus, one of the dividing lines of Europe and Asia As aftei a 
great hunt animals of all descriptions and sizes take refuge m some 
Becuro copso, oi some unappioaehable mountain, so, when tlio gieat 
Precession of the Indo-Eurepoun or An, in lares, from their primeval 
home on the Hindu-Kcish, commenced, all tlio Pro-Anan laces, 
which weie not destroyed, were pushed aside. In the West of 
Europe there is one solitary suivival, the Basque in the Pyrenees : 
on the extreme East of Eui ope wc find a elnstei of languages in the 
Caucasus, which aie neither Arian, nor Semitic, nor Altaic 

These mystenous languages of the Caucasus have long had an 
exaggerated reputation. Herodotus (diook I 203) remaiks, that 
many and various are the tribes, by which the Caucasus is inhabited, 
most of them living entirely on the wild fruits of the forest. Strabo 
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informs us (Book XI 5 ), that no less than seventy dialects were 
spoken in the country, which even then was called the Mountain 
of languages Pliny the Elder (Book VI cap. 5 , 12) quotes 
Timostliencs, a eontempoiaiy of Ptolemy Philadelplius, to the 
effect, that Dioscurias, on the shoies of the Black Sea, was once a 
famous city, (though then deseited,) so much so, that three hundred 
Nations, all of diffeient languages, weie m the habit of lesoiting to 
it, and m Intel times theie weie one bundled and thirty mter- 
pretcis for the purpose of tiansactmg business The Caucasus was 
the Noitliem boundaiy of the Pei won Empno, and, tliough Mithn- 
dates was able to make his way along the coast ot the Black Sea to 
the Sea of Azof, as a fact the Homan Eagles nevei mossed the 
Caucasus The tlnee Provinces of Colchis, Ibeiia and Albania, 
were the limits of Homan knowledge and influence, with the 
exception of some shadowy notion of the Suam, and of the existence 
of the Caucasia) Pyloe, now the Pass of Banel, leading tluoiigli the 
Mountains to the unknown Saimatia The Kivci, that chains the 
Pass Southwaids, is called by Stiabo in the Augustan ago Aiugus, 
and still pieserves the name of Aiagwa. 

Shut up m tlieir inaccessible mountains, the tribes had evaded 
all possibility of mqmiy into then language befoie the Hussian 
Conquest Some few Yocabulanes had been picked up fiom the 
mouths of stiay membois of a clan But the Hussians aie vmy 
active and apt m the woilc of Surveys and Etlmogiapluc inquiry . 
indeed sometimes they anticipate an intended conquest bypicpaimg 
a Giammai of the language of the tube The Afghans must have 
felt, that someone w as w alkiug ovei then giavc, vvlionPiof Boinin 
1840 published his Pashtu Giammai at Si Peteisbmg As legaids 
the languages of the Caucasus, in hooks of such esteem on the 
general subject of Philology, as those of Max Muller, "Whitney, and 
Hovelacque, theie was nothing In lus “ Asia Polyalotta ” Klap- 
roth had given a few Yocabulanes, and some specimens 111 lus 
“ Kaukasischc Spiaclien ” Julg m bis “Litteiatui dor Giam- 
matiken,” 1847, had retened to all the books available at the time. 
Max Mullei 111 lus ‘‘Languages of the Beat ol "Wai m the East,” 
18^5, had hi ought togctliu much valuable infonnatiou Latham 
mhis “Elements of Couipai ative Philology,” iS6z, summed up aH 
that was known at that penod, unfoitunatcly giving no iefei cnees 
to the Authorities quoted, without w Inch a volume of facts collected 
at sccond-liancl is valueless Ileigci in the Beport ot the Third 
Onental Congiess at St l’ctcisbuig, 1876, gives a full Etlmogiaphic 
description of tlio Caucasus, hut in the Hussian language 

When I visited St Peteisbuig lor the Thud Onental Congress 
in 1876, I made the acquaintance of Beiger, who occupied the post 
of Chief of the Archmologiral Commission of llio Caucasian Prov mce . 
he was good enough on a laigc Map to point out to me the locality 
of the tribes speaking different languages, and to indicate to me the 
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important contributions to the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at St Peteislmrg by Piofessoi Schiefner, based upon 
the local mi estigations of Baion von Uslar. This threw a new 
light 011 the subject, as all pievious accounts had been entirely 
devoid of tho Geogiaphical element. In 1878 I was fortunate 
enough to meet Sclnefnoi himself at the Fourth Oriental Congress 
at Florence, and he piomised to send me a brief sketch of#our 
present knowledge of the languages of the Caucasus • it reached 
me next yeai m the Geiman language I had it translated and 
published m the Annual llepoit of the Philological Society, 1879, 
but befoie tho ltcpoit appealed, Sekiefnei passed away, bo I was 
only just m time to get the desned information In the meantime 
another gicat aiithontv, Fiedk Mullei of Yienna, had made use of 
Seliiefiiei’s and Uslai’s published ivoiks, and m his “Allgememe 
Ethnogi aplne ” ( 1 st edition 1873, 2nd edition 1879) had made a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge Not being quite satisfied 
from the Geogi aphical point of view, I had written to Mi Momson, 
Agent to the lintisli and Foicign Bible Society at Tiflis, asking 
him to get from the Bus-nan Authonties full Geogiaphical and 
Statistical intbi motion of the population of the Region. In 1881 
he sent me the Ethnological Map of the Province m which every 
tribe was mmked by distinct colonung, with Statistics showing the 
numbei of the population of each this latter was translated and 
published by me 111 the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Yol XIII p 353, 1SS1) As I could not even then reconcile 
some of tho Ethnological Divisions with the Linguistic materials, 
I thought it bc-'t in the autumn of 1883 to go myself to Tians- 
Caucasia, tinvoise the whole Region, and visit the Imperial 
Topogiaphnal Office at Tilhs, wheic I expeuenced that remaikable 
kindness and sympathy, which is so fietly given in Russia to 
strnngeis, and gcneially so coldly denied in England Mr. Moriison 
and 1 went caiefullv ovm the large sbeet-Maps then pui chased, 
and the Ethnological Map, both in Tiflis, and subsequently m 
London, and amvod at coitain conclusions It will be admitted 
theiefoie, that the lesults now statid are tlic outcome of peculiarly 
favourable oppoitunities, and local inquiry As a rule Anglo- 
Indians, who aic familiar with the administration of newly-con- 
queied Distucts, may be Ousted to stick closely to facts, and to 
eschew all pet theones and delusive inductions I have treated 
the Flounce of tho Caucasus with tho same ngour of mquuy, 
with which I floated 111 veais gone by the Panjab 

On my load back fiom Tians- Caucasia, Fiedk. Muller presented 
me at Yienna with a copy of the thud volume of his Grundnss der 
Sprucliwissenschuft (1884), which he had been good enough to 
dedicate to me In this he passes under icviow each of tho peculiar 
languages of the Caucasus in an exhaustive Giammatical Note In 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Biitannica all the Geogra- 
phical and Ethnogi aphical information available in 1876 is brcaight 
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together under the ■words Caucasus, Circassia and Georgia. In 
Peteimann’s Mittboilungen, i860, is a paper by Berger, “Die 
Berg Volker dei Kaukasus ” 

The method, which I adopt, consists of two rules 
A. That no language is to bo admitted, unless the locality of the 
tube, who use it, can bo indicated on a Map, not piopaicd foi the 
purpose, but independently by competent authorities for stuctly 
Geogiaphical pin poses 

B That no language is to be admitted, unless some sufficient 
evidence, vouched foi at fust hand, such as a Vocabulary, Giammar, 
or Text, or the personal knowledge of tlio lepoitei, can bo produced. 

“With a new of cariymg out an e\haustno process, all the 
languages spoken m the Province of tbc Caucasus aic entcied, 
whether they aio members of u ell-known families, or belong to 
the peculiar gioup called the Caucasian Gioup, with regaul to 
which Fie ilk Mullei remaiks (Allg litlin 1879, p 26, note) • 
“ It is doutful, whether tin-, Gioup can be tiaccd back to one 
“ common source It is piohable that the languages spoken to the 
“ North of the Caucasus aic quite distinct fiom those spoken to 
“ the South, and that in the Noithein Sub-Gioup theio aie lan- 
“ guagos with totally di'lini t geims fiom each othei ” 

I omit the Geiman, Fundi, Italian, and even ltus'inn languages, 
though there are settled colonies of some of these nationalities of a 
modem date but they lie outside this inquiry. I commence fiom 
the Southern boundniy of the Piovmcc and pioeeed Noitlnvaid. 
There is a stiange admixtuio of mco anil language, and the attempt 
to show the different featmes on the Ethnological Map is a veiy 
difficult one, and as icgaids the population of the chief towns, it is 
impossible. The gieat conqucnng, and conuneicial, inces arc 
hopelessly mtcimixcd Of Jens there aic none other Nationalities, 
such as Greek, Pole, Bohemian, Komauiun, aie sparsely represented 


I. Persian 

Iranian Blanch of Auan Family 


II Kurd 

do. 



III Armenian 

do. 



IV Ossete 

do. 



V. Turki 

Altaic Family 



VI. Georgian 

Caucasian Group 

Southern Sub-Group 

VII. Abkhas 

do Northern Sub-Group (West). 

VIII Tsherkcss 

do. 

do. 


IX Awar 

do. 

do. 

(East). 

X. Hurlcan 

do. 

do. 


XI. Kasikumuk 

do. 

do. 


XII. Tabassoran 

do. 

do. 


XIII. Eunn 

do. 

do. 


XIV Artshi 

do. 

do. 


XV Ude 

do. 

do. 


XVI. Tshetshen 

do. 

do. 

(North)- 

XVII. Tush 

do. 

' do. 
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I shall describe each separately * of some languages there are 
seveial dialects , of others there are several synonyms • others 
are spoken by clans or tubes bcanng tnbal names. It is probable, 
that the more powerful Iiaman, or Altaic, languages may have 
swallowed up m the stiugglo of life scoies of smaller languages, 
as they will no doubt swallow up some of the small ones 
rccoided above yet these seventeen names represent all that 
remains of the seventy of Strabo, and the three hundred of 
Pliny 

I Persian A few woids arc sufficient for this celebrated 
language. As Tians-Caueasia was until 1826 part of the Persian 
kingdom, it is natuial to find, that the use of the language has 
outlived the political domination besides there exists a consider- 
able commerce betwixt the two countries The pure Persian- 
speaking population amounts to 8000. It is interesting to find 
amidst the settled population of the Province two Persian Colonies, 
speaking distinctive Peisian dialects. ( 1 ) Talish, the dialect of a 
small District with a population of 43,000 round a town of that 
name, and the bottcr-known Caspian Sea Poit of Lenkoian; this 
dialect has the chaiacter of being an ancient one, differing in 
foims and woids fiom modem Peisian. (2) Tati, spoken in 
the Distuct of Baku on the Caspian Sea. and the Peninsula or 
Aspheron, with a population of 81,000 it is supposed by some 
to be only a modern patois, corrupted by Turk!, but accoidmg 
to Beiesine its name carries the appeaiance of antiquity, for 
in the celebiated Tablets of Bebistun the word “Thatiya” 
occuis repeatedly pieccdmg the name of Dauus, meaning 
“Darius spake” This hypothesis seems doubtful. All the 
Peisians arc Mahometan, hut Shiah, and hostile to the Turks, 
who are Slim 

II Kuid They aic all Mahometan 

III Armenian They speak a different dialect from that used 
by their oo-ieligiomsts in Asiatio Tuikey The whole Bible has 
been lately ti an slated into their dialect, and published by the 
British and foreign Bible Society. 

IV Ossete, called also Iron This is one of the languages 
spoken within the Kangc of the Caucasus, but, as it belongs to the 
Iranian Blanch of the Anan Family, its descuption follows the 
other membeis of that Branch The tube numbeis one hundred 
and elevi n thousand they occupy a compact territory in the very 
centre of the Kange, and it is tiaveised bv the high load through 
the Danel Pass that leads from Tiflis to Yludikafkas They hold 
the upper valley of the liver Torek, as well as the mountain tract 
to the "West as far as the head-waters of the Ardou, and the 
Mamisson Pass Tho evidence of their language is quite decisive 
as to their origin. 


IS 
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V. Turki. Of this important Nationality the Russian statistics 
give the following details : 


I. Osmanli 700 

II Azerbijani 976,000 

III. Karachai 20,000 

IY Kabarda 14,000 

V. Kumik .... . 78,000 

VI Noga . . ... 10,000 

VII. Kirghiz 11,000 

Till. Jaghatai 77,000 

IX Kalmak n,ooo 


!, 197,700 


Of these the Azerbijani are the most important, and spread over 
the greater part of Tians-Caucasia, and they are homogeneous with 
the population of the Persian adjoining Piovince of Tcbriz to such 
an extent, that a Tianslation of the Bible is now passing through the 
Press at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which will be intelligible to both Allusion was made at the Third 
Oriental Congress at St Pctersbuig in 1876, by Berger, to the im- 
portance of this language, and to the fact, that it had never been 
studied. Last yeai at Tiflis I made paiticulai lnquincs of the 
scholar Amnkhnnians, employed m this Tianslation of the Bible, 
and found that the only notice of this language was m a Grammar 
of the OMunnli language in the Russian language by Kasim Beg, 
translated into German by Zenker Of the other vanetics of the 
Tuiki language (excepting of course the Osmanli) wc know little. 
The Kumik occupy the low lands betwixt the Caspian Sea and the 
Eastern slopes of the Caucasus, and the Gospel of St Matthew is 
in course of translation foi their use The New Testament has 
heen translated into Knghiz, and the Gospel of St Matthew into 
Jaghatai 01 Tians-Caspian Tuiki Of some of the lest we have 
scant Vocabularies A scientific detail of the different varieties of 
the impoitant Turki language is gieatly to be desned The 
Turki tribes poured m fiom the Noith m historic times, causing 
great displacement of the Anan and Pic-Anan Languages, and 
now that the whole of the scatteied poilions of the tube are 
gradually coming under the film rule of the Russians, their im- 
portance will be greatly mcicased. They are all Mahometan, of 
the Sum sect 

VI. Georgian TVe now arnve at the fiist of the languages 
specially identified with the Caucasus, and belonging to none of the 
great Language- Families of Asia Fiedk Muller divides the Group 
into a Southern and Northern Sub-Group, and the Georgian with. 
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its dialects composes the Southern Sub-Group. The Statistical 


account states the following facts 

I Grusia . 340,000 

II Imentia and Gunn . . . 380,000 

III Tushm, Pshav, and Chevsur 20,000 

IV. Mmgiolia 198,000 

V. Suama 12,000 


950,000 


The origin of the name Georgia is presumably the Persian word 
“ Gurj ” The third Subdivision is unimportant. Tiflis, the 
Capital of the Russian Piovmce, is the chief town of Grusia, Kutais 
of Imeritia, and Poti of Mmgielia Suama is a small Mountainous 
District difficult of access They are all sometimes called the 
Kartalinia tribes, from their speaking n language called by them- 
selves Kurtli The Grusians, or Georgians proper, inhabit the baBin 
of the River Kui East of the Suram watershed, and spread up the 
valley of the Aragwa to the foot of the mam range, and occupy the 
valley of Kakhetia The Imentians occupy the valley of the River 
Riou or Phasis, IVcst of the Suiam Range They are separated 
from the Mingielians by the River Zenesquali The Mmgrelians 
extend to the Black Sea The Gurians arc a small Sub-tnbe to the 
South of the Mingielians, and beyond these aie the Lazians, who 
wcic known by that name in the time of Stiabo, and have been 
annexed to Russia The Suamans aie mentioned by Strabo and 
Pliny All those Sub-tubes speak dialects, more or less distinct, of 
the common language, the Gcoigian, 01 some may even be called 
Sistoi -Languages All the tubes aie Christian, except the Lazian 
The language is essentially Ron-Auan It has two Alphabets, both 
of which derive fiorn the Aimeman Alphabet one is used for the 
Bible and Religious woiks, the Kutsuu, 01 Pnest’s, the other is the 
Mekhedsuli Khcli, or Soldiei’s, which is the oidmary cursive script. 
The Translation of the Bible dates back to the eighth century, and 
there arc other specimens of aichaic hteratuie This is a strong 
language, with gieat vitality, and will hold its own, and become 
the vehicle of cultuie and civilization 

In a geneial way the tubes, which make up the Worthem Sub- 
Group, m the "Western Regions of the Caucasus, have been called 
the Circassian, m the Coutial Regions the Mmlzhedzi, and in the 
Eastern Regions the Lcsgian these aie Ethnic teims Almost all 
the Lesgians weio Christians before the twelfth contuiy 

VII Abkhas or Abas This tube occupies the Coast of the 
Black Sea fiom the point of Pitzunta to the confines of Mmgrelia : 
they aie kindred to the Tshcikess the population numbers twenty- 
two thousand. Their language has been thoroughly studied and 
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described. Mr. Peacock, Consul at Batum, at my request, has 
prepared a Vocabulary and Sentences upon a fixed plan They 
■were once Chiistian, arc nominally Mahometan, but practically 
Pagan 

VIII Tsheikcss. These are the famous Cncassians • their 
proper name is Adighe After a prolonged struggle they weie 
subjugated by the Russians in 1864, and cmigiated m a body of 
400,000 to Turkey in Euiopo The Statistics still show a popu- 
lation of one hundred and fifteen thousand, under the designation 
of Kabarda and other Circassian Mountain tubes Tho name of 
Kabarda appears twice m tho Statistics, and is maiked off 
separately in the Map : fiist as a poition of the Tuikf popula- 
tion, and secondly as a portion of the Tsherkoss, who knuckled 
under to the Russians, and hold the countiy If 01th of the Range 
from the Talley of the Riser Kuban to that of the River Terek. 
All these tribes are Malionntan 'llieir language has been studied, 
but it has not been treated Grammatically in aicoulancc ruth the 
reqmiements of Philology, eithei by Scliiofner 01 Eredk Muller. 
The latter omits it entnolv fioin his Giammatieal Notices in Vol 
III. of his Giundnss del- Spiaehwissen'-ehaft, as if I10 consuhied 
that tlio language had ceased to exist, which can haidly he asserted, 
as regaids the emigiants into Tuikoy, or those who stayed behind 
in then native Mountains 

IX Awar These mountamceis numbei one hundred and fifty- 
five thousand, and then habitat is in the Eastern poition of the 
Range, m tho very heart of Daghestan Matenals foi a study of 
then language weie collected byBirgei, and on this basis, with 
the help of soldicis in the Circassian battalion stationed at St. 
Petersbmg, Schiefnei m 1862 published his Essay on tho Awar. 
When Uslai published Ins moie compielionsivo Essay on the 
Northern dialuet of this language, Schiefnei letmned to the 
Biihj’ect, and published a compiehensnc account, compaung the 
Aw.ii Granimatu ally, as veil as Li xicogi aphu ally, with the other 
languages of tho Caucasus This is the only one of tlic Lesgian 
tnhes, who have a written language, and they use the Arabic 
Charartei They are Mahometan 

X TIuikan In tlic Statistics this tube is called Dargin, but 
the Philologists picfci the name cnteied above Time aic thieo 
dialects, AUuslia, Tschaidak, Wurkun . the former is tho most 
widely spoken and the best known. Tho population, which 
speaks this language, amounts to eighty-eight thousand their 
habitat is East of the Awar, 111 tbc latitude of Derbend on the 
Caspian Sea Uslar made investigations into the language, 
which Seluefner repoited m 1871, and has been followed by 
Eredk Muller. 

XI. Kasikumuk, who call themselves Lak. This tribe dwells 
in Central Daghestan, and numbers thirty-five thousand. They 
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occupy a small enclave in the latitude of Dcrbend, betwixt the 
Awai and the Hurkan Uslai made investigations, which Schiefner 
reported m 1866, followed by Fiedk Muller 

XII Tabasseran Tins small tube of sixteen thousand occupy 
a small enclai e South of the Iluikan Uslar was engaged in the 
study of then language, when he was prematuiely cut off m 1875, 
and Ins woik has neier been punted We know that the tribe and 
the language exists, but nothing fuither. The Philological investi- 
gation lias still to be made 

XIII Kuiin This is an impoitant tube in South Daghestan, 
extending to the confines of tlic Tati population of the Baku 
Distnct, and numbeimg one bundled and tkiity-one thousand The 
tube dwells both sides of the Itiver Samur, as far as its outlet into 
the Caspian Sea, cuttmg thiough the temtoiy of the Azerbijani 
Tuiki Uslai made mi estimations, which we're reported by Schiefner 
m 1873, followed by Fiedk Muller The Kui m language has been 
gieatly affected by the Azcibijani Tuiki. 

XIV Aitsln The name of a village with a population of only 
six bundled, within the enclave of the Kasikumuk, yet Uslar 
loports that the inhabitants use a peculiar and isolated language. 
Fiedk Muller desenbes it. 

XV Ude This language is only spoken in two villages to the 
South of the Kunn, and tlieicfoic quite outside the boundary of 
Daghestan They aie sunounded by villages, the inhabitants of 
Minch speak Azerbijani Tuiki, and the population is barely ten 
thousand Thu influence of the Tuiki on this language has been 
excessive Scliiefiiei published an Essay on this language, and has 
been followed by Fiedk Muller 

XVI. Tslietshen J It seems expedient to tieat together these 

XVII Tush. ) two languages 

The Compile! of the Statistics takes no notice of the second name, 
but gives a population of ono bundled and sixty-five thousand for 
the fiist They inhabit the Xoithcin slopes of the Eastern Caucasus 
extending down the valley of the llivci Tciek fiom the territory of 
the Ooscto on the West they touch tlio A war on the South, but 
do not extend up to the highest langes Their language is very 
distinct from all the otlieis, and theie arc a great many dialects. 
Schietnei mentions that with the aid of a Xative he made an ex- 
huustn e Ticatise upon the Tush language m 1 8,6. The appeal ance 
of this paper led Uslar, who had been commissioned to draw up an 
Ethnogiapluc doscnption of the tubes of the Caucasus, to make 
similai mv estimations in tlic Tsliotshcn language, which stands in 
the closest connection with the Tusli Uslar’s woik 1 elates chiefly 
to the dialect of tlic lcsiclcnts of the plain, and Schiefner was able 
on this basis in 1863 to show the relationship of the language to 
the cognate Tush, and the gioater antiquity of the lattei. One of 
the tubes is named Kisti, and some authonties have used this name 
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incorrectly for the whole. Fredk. Muller treats the two languages 
as one with dialectal differences 

The Ethnogiaphical Map, piepared by the Russian Government, 
accounts for every squaie mile of the teintory, and on a careful 
scrutiny the names of the following tribes lemam without having 
any peculiar language of their own, and without being upon 
authority assigned to any language alieadv noticed : they are all in 
the Lesgian or West Caucasus Gioup. 

1. Anch . . 35,000 AsubtnbeoftheAw.il. 

2. Dido . . . 9,000 do. do. 

3 Agul . . s,ooo W. of Tabasseran. 

4. Rutul . . . 12,000 E of Kunn, a subtnbc of the Awar. 

5. Tsakhur . . 4,000 W. of Rutul. 

6. Dsheksh . 8,000 S of Kurin 

7. Khinnlug. . 2,000 In the Kunn enclave 

8. Kriz . . . 5,000 In the Kuun enclave. 

80,000 

TJslar died prematurely, so possibly theio may be some other 
forms of speech spoken by the eight subtribes above noted, and 
there may be other dialects of the languages which have been 
recorded On the other hand, we find m no 1 olume on the Caucasus 
Yocabulaiies, or notices of languages, which cannot be located, 
wbicli is so common a feature in volumes on Afuca All oflior 
names, which appear in tlio pages of tiavelleis, aic ethnical, 
synonyms, or subtnbal names, or the varying names, given to each 
tribe by its neiglibouis, u Inch is often a cause of confusion and 
double entnes If a new IJslar wcic deputed to the Region, Ins 
micioscopic investigations might leveal new phenomena, though on 
a small scale 

I am most foitunate m having the caicful studies of two such 
great scholars as Schietner and Fiedk Muller, based upon the local 
investigations of TJslai I have no sympathy with those, who 
treat tho Yocabulaiies of tubes, segregated foi centuncs m in- 
approachable mountains, as meio linguistic puzzles, furnishing 
matenals for companson ruth, and possibly fortuitous resemblance 
with, Yocabulnries of tubes, who never possibly could havo come 
into contact with them, or denvcd fioni the same souice But the 
study of the stiuctuio of a language is always mteiertmg, so also 
is the degice to which that stiuctuie lias been insensibly modified 
by the contact of poweiful neighbouring languages. This opens 
out the still unsettled question of Mixed Languages 

One feature of the Russian admmisfiation of Asiatic Provinces 
remains to be noticed, and it is an important one Education is not 
neglected, and the siieam of boys and girls flowing to or from the 
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schools at certain hours of the day, is a featuie of the gieat South 
Russian cities, and this must produce, accompanied as it is by- 
cheap literature, a lappiochoment of fellow-sub] octs intellectually 
and morally, in spite ot the congenital diffeicncc of race and 
religion and ancestral, as contiasted with acquit ed, language. The 
Russian seated on the cxtiemc East of Euiope is not so far remowed 
in ideas and eultuio fiom the Asiatic of the West of Asia as the 
insular Englishman isfiom the angular and isolated Hindu. Hence 
arises a greater mteicoui so between the conqueior and conquered, 
leading to mtcrmaiiiagos and commensality, things that are impos- 
sible in India. fence also it anses, that the Russians assimilate 
the Georgian and Aimenian to them sol \ es, trust them, and admit 
them to the highest office Prince Helikolf, Governor ot'Daghestan, 
was an Armenian Lons Mclikoft, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian forces at Alcxandiopol, m the late Tuikish war, was an 
Armenian. He was admitted to all social pimleges and dignities : 
at a great dmner party at his own house, he rcmaiked to an English 
traveller as follows . 

“ The company piesent will gi% e you a good idea of the force of 
“ Russia in assimilating foreign elements I am an Armenian, but 
“ I think no one could detect it by my speech ; my wife is a 
“ Geoigian, and speaks the puiost Russian , at my loft hand is the 
“ Chief of tho district, who is as Russian, as if his ancestors had 
“ been m the countiy for 500 yeats, though lie is of recent German 
“ origin, next to him sits my Adjutant, Captain Allison, whose 
“ grandfather was an Englishman , he himself speaks no English , 
“ and so on to the end tlieio is not a man piesent of Russian origin, 
“ but it is a thoi oughly Russian company Then, as to the place 
“ which I occuncy — Yladikaikaz, as you know, means m the Russian 
“ language * oiymnanding the Caucasus ’ — m other woicls, the key 
“ of the Cai, insus Row, the Russian Government puts this key 
“ into ni-j iiands with the same confidence as if every drop of blood 
" m m y veins wcio Russian Heithoi England m India, nor Eiance 
“in Algieis, dieain of giving a puncipal command to a native; 
“ wlhlc on the Caucasus the highest positions me held by natives. 
“ jjt one of the most cutical penodsof 0111 lnstoiy the Commander- 
“ ijU-Cluef was a Geoigian, Punce Tsitsiani, who fully justified the 
“ choice of the Government, tor he was one of tho ablest men we 
“■have had at tho head of affaus ” 

• How diffeiont is tho feeling m Butish India and the accepted 
policy of the Government 1 Extensive Piovinces aic left with 
native Soveieigns, and this implies, that they are deemed capable 
of exercising the highest offices of State over a people, who are of 
precisely the same leligion, lace, and language as aic our subjects. 
Yet within the Piovinces of Butish India, natives of India aie, 
from a narrow j'ealousy, excluded fiom their fail shaie of high civil 
Office, though notouously fitted foi it as to giving them a high 
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military command, the idea would not be entertained ; and, when 
with a niggaid hand some doois aic opened to higher Office, offensive 
privileges are lescived to the supenoi Caste of European Bntish 
subjects, who aie merely buds of passage, while the subjects of the 
other European nations, and the American citizens, as well as the 
Eurasian, Aimenian, and Paisi community, aic loft exposed to 
ceitain penis, which we must be thankful to believe are only 
imaginaij bTo nation, that hopes to perpetuate its rule m a con- 
queied countiy, can safely act thus , if the linton stands thus 
haughtily apait, the day of his expulsion is not far distant The 
great Homan Empne flounshed so long, because it extended its 
citizenship to the v hole woild, and some of the greatest of the 
Empeiois spiang from Ibenan or Dalmatian Colonies 

I now come to the thud blanch of my subject, the effect upon 
Bntish India of the occupation of the Piounce of the Caucasus m 
foice by ltussia, and its silent advance across the Caspian Sea into 
Trans-Caspia. To do this I must moie particulaily dosciibe my 
late visit, and the reflections which it suggested My louto was 
ncaily the direct one, i id Beilin and Waisaw to Odessa, and so 
timed as to hit off the steamer, which goes so many times a week to 
Sebastopol I drove thence by the celebrated Baida Talley loute 
to Yalta, whcie I went on boaid the steamer, visited Kalfa, Kertch, 
coasted the Caucasus mountains, touched at Sukhum Kale in 
Akbhasia, and leached Batum, the tciminus of the new lailway 
from Tiflis, in time to catch the morning tinin, and reach Tiflis that 
night in a lun ot fifteen houis I was peculiaily lucky, as the 
branch to Batum had only been opened in the autumn of 1883, and 
I was saved the annoyance of gomg to l’oti, which would have 
entailed delay and the nsk of fevei Eiom Tilhs unpleasant run of 
twenty-one houis took me to Baku on the Caspian The Itussian 
railwajs are admirable, my Eussian fcllow-tiavclL were most 
agiccable ; the climate at that season of the yeai was faultless, my 
passpoit was never asked for, the police gave no tiouble Civility, 
and something moic, kindness, aie what the stianger unifoimly 
finds in ltussia I icturned along the coast of Asia Minor to 
Constantinople, tlienco to Varna, Bukarest, Buda-Pesth, Vienna, 
to England 1 

Pait of my obj'cct was, as I have stated, to study on the spot 
the problem of tho possible occupation of Heiat by the Itussians 
I disclaim all Iiussopliobism, and the least paiticlc of antipathy to 
ltussia I look upon that gieat Power, as a fellow-worker with 
Great Britain m the civilization of Asia , still, when gieat interests 
aro at stake, it is well to know what our friends and neighbours arc 
about, however kindly intended and unselfish they may bo, or 
pretend to ho. Tho pioblem of tho invasion of India by some 
Power Westward of the Itiver Indus, has been before me ever 
since I was sent foity years ago by the late Loid Ellenboiough, 
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Govcmor-Genei al of India, to the Hoi th -West frontier of India 
in the Political Depaitment The fiist Agliun war was just over, 
and I met all the men, who had taken pait in that war, and 
lived m intimacy with Havelock and Broudfoot , then suddenly 
the Sikh war buist upon 11s, and I was with Hardingo and 
Gough, when Lahui was taken in 1846, and in the Panjab 
fighting to keep possession of my own Distnct, when onr frontier 
was m 1 849 pushed on beyond the lti\ ei Indus to the foot of the 
Afghan mountains In those days wo thought little of Russia, 
though Count Soltikoff was moving about m onr midst, for many 
hundied leagues spiead betwixt our advanced frontier and that of 
the Russians 

But alter the Cumean Vai, Russia, just as France did after 
1870, began a senes of petty campaigns Eastwards as if to com- 
pensate liei-dt fiom her weaker Asiatic ncigkboius for the serious 
deteats, winch she had experienced at the hands of her European 
rivals She fiist disposed of Sehamyl, and made heiself entirely 
mistiess of the Caucasus Range, thus lendoimg Cis- and Trans- 
Caucasia foi the fiist time a compact Piovincc extending from the 
Black to the Caspian Seas, and a basis foi 1m asion both of Persia and 
Tuikey in Asia But we shall see fuitliei on, that the Caucasus 
1’iovineo was intended to he the basis for something more than 
this at least it has pioved to be so In 1864. Russia extended 
hci fiontier in the basin of the Sir Duiya 01 Jaxaites, and occupied 
Taslikend This led on to the entnc subjugation of the KhanSte 
of Kokand, and the effectual intimidation of the Khanates of Klnva 
and Bokhaia This biought the Russian lioutier into immediate 
pioxnmty with that pait of Afghanistan, which has always been 
considcied as being w ithiu the splieie of Indian influence. Very 
little sympathy v as lelt foi such putty States as Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Kokand, and Russia did good service in taming or extinguish- 
ing them Yet India could not look on unmoved, and when 
Kaufman m 1878 collected an nimy at Taslikend to make a 
demonstiation against British India at the very moment of the 
Bcilm C011 gi ess, it seas lolt, that the mask was dropped. If in a 
game ot chess the playei lays his finger on a piece, even if he does 
not move it, Ins policy is discloscel to Ins adversaiy Thus Kaufman’s 
menace, though only a menace, showed dually that British India 
was the quaitir, m w Inch Russia intended hereafter to operate if 
biought into collision with England The distance of Taslikend 
fiom Rus-iu Piopci, and the fact, that it was all but impossible to 
connect them by a 1 ail wav, was one factoi in the pioblcm, which 
had to be consideied The lofty barrier of the Hindu-Kush was 
another , it had, Iiowcvei, 111 past tunc, been suimountcd by many 
an meadei of India, and, as a fact, a portion of Afghan ten itory 
lay beyond it Suddenly, howevei, the basis of operations was 
shifted fiom Sir Daiya to the Caspian Sea, and the eyes of those, 
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■who watched the game, saw eleaily that Russia had an easier way 
to operate upon India than by the Rivei Oxus and the Hmdu-Kush, 
and each yeai has made tins fact cleaier. The matter is not new 
to the inner cnclo of expeits, and to those, who have studied the 
subject The last link of the chain was foiged, when, at the end 
of 1882, the railway was opened fiom Tiflis to Baku Let mo first 
diaw attention to the Geogiaphical features of the line, and then 
treat the subject in detail 

Ho one is unuwaic that the resouices of Russia on the North 
coast of the Black Sea are unlimited in magnitude. That is the 
first section of the subject The next section is the Caucasus 
Province, the existence of which is geneially known, hut the 
potentialities and the capabilities of the Russian Power in that 
Piovince die not so well known The thud section is the Caspian 
Sea I have alieady noticed above what a laige fleet of steameis is 
collected on these wateis The fouith section is the Tians-Caspian 
Province of Russia traversed by a lailwny as far as Kizil Aivat, 
and by a good load as fai as the fiontiei at this moment, B.tba 
Durmaz It is pioposed to eonstiuct a lailway as fai as Gcok 
Tcpo In a few months, 01 even while I unto, that fiontioi-line 
may be pushed ibiwaid The fifth section is the line of conntiy 
from the Russian liontier tluough Saiaksli to the Ilaii ltud Riser, 
where unquestionably Afghan temtoiy, and, as al>o\ c stated, the 
influence of Bati-h India, commences The sixth section is the 
country betwixt the Han ltud and Heiat, the distnct ot Badglu's. 
This Region has only been lenalcd to us last year Beyond Ileiat 
we aie at home, and the uitcnoi of our home is Known to all of us. 

Duung the Crimean "Wai the weakness of Russia u as exposed 
by hei inability to bung liei lcsouices of men and matenul to 
the fiont, from the absence ot imhtaiy roads and lailioads As 
regards the Black Sea, she has cui eel that detect now Slio still 
has the incurable defect of the whole line of liei coast, with the 
exception of the Cumea, being bound by a fiozcn sea fur a certain 
time in thewintci. At Odessa, last wmtei, the lesidcnts walked 
round the big ships frozen 111 the liaiboui Odessa, Nicolaef, and 
Sebastopol, on the Black Sea, Tagamog and Eoslof on the Sea of 
Azof, aie linked by a netwoik of iail\\ ays to evciy pait of the 
Empne At Keitcli, which is the clooi ot the Sea of Azof, under 
the direction of Todlcbcn, a most formidable foitification has bet n 
constiuctcd, uuder the guns of which evciy 1 es^el entcimg the 
Sea of Azof nniit pass In the Black Sea aie the excellent 
steamers, laige and commodious, of the Russian Navigation Company, 
all built at Newcastle and on the Clyde, but the clocks of Sebastopol 
have once more lesumed their activity At Odessa, Sebastopol, 
and Batum the steamers on amuil lie flu^h up to the pier, an 
obvious convenience m emhaiking and disembarking tioops The 
transit from Odessa to Batum occupies four days, and from 
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Sebastopol three days, calling at all the ports , hut a direct transit 
across the Black Sea -would occupy only half the time. Of couise 
the navigation of the Black Sea piesupposes the absence of a 
superior hostile fleet , in that case not only would it be impossible 
foi the tianspoits to cross, but the last fi\ 0 miles of railioad from 
Tiflis to Batiim run along a low shore, and could bo lendered 
impassable by a gunboat It is m time of peace only, that the 
Caucasus Piovmee can bo reinfoiced from the side of the Black Sea. 
It is proposed to construct a branch railway from the Rostof- 
Vladikafkas line to No\ o liussik, on the Black Sea, which would 
enable rcmfoi cements to be sent horn the interior of Russia to the 
militaxy posts ou the Black Sea at a time, when the Sea of Azof is 
obstmeted by ice 

Let me now consider the second section, the Province of the 
Caucasus It embiaces the whole of the Caucasus mountain range 
from sea to sea, a ship of level countiy to the north of that range, 
and the Region of Tians-Caueasia, South of that range, the frontier 
of which marches with the frontieis of Tuikcy and Persia. The 
strength of the army of the Caucasus Piovmee, without the 
reserve, may be taken as fiom 60,000 to 70,000 effective men. 
The reserve would laise it to 120,000, and the bands of 
uregulai Gcoigian cavalry and infantry, which are called out 
m wai-time, to 30,000 moic Every military cantonment cam- 
puses a military colony, to which evciy soldier, after com- 
pleting his teim of seivice (five ycais), can retire These settle- 
ments aie extending annually, and matcuallv strengthen the 
Russian hold on the countiy To the above available force must 
bo added the Cossacks, who can turn out 50,000 hoisemcn, most 
useful cavaliy for Asiatic campaigning This inhumation is supplied 
by a competent authority only List year There is no fear of 
invasion spontaneously fiom the side of Turkey or Persia, as both 
those effete and moribund powcis aie anxious to be let alone, and 
can only be induced to stnke when it comes to be a struggle for 
deal life In the last war Tuikey invaded the Caucasus Piovmee 
with a view to eieato a diversion m what seemed to be a death- 
stuigglo In addition to this effective foicc in the Province, 
rcmfoi cements to any extent can bo sent to Yladikafkas, North of 
the Caucasus range, which is in railway connection with every 
pait of the Empnc. Except m winter, a mountain road over a 
pass of 8000 feet is open to tioops by the Daricl Pass, through an 
entirely pacified district , and, m a lew years, one or two schemes 
will surely be carried out, cither a railroad through the Dauel Pass, 
which would be a small affair compaicd to that of Mont Cenis or Mont 
Gothard, ora milwayof gi cater length and easier construction skirting 
the northern flank of the range eastwaiil to the Caspian, at Petrofsk, 
thus supplying a now fccdei of troops for the Tians-Caspian 
Piovmee, and then running on the shore of the Caspian through 
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Derbend to Baku, the eastward terminus of the Tiflis railroad to the 
Caspian In eitliei ease unlimited remf 01 cements could he speedily 
sent to the Tians-Caucasus aimy, unde) all eu cumstances and at all 
seasons Except 111 muter lemforcements could also he sentfiom 
Astrakhan by sea to Baku or Michaelovsk, hut the mouth of the 
Yolga is fiozen for many months In the Times appealed the 
following notice fiom St Peteisbuig, dated Deccmbci 26, 1883 . 
“ An Impciial Dccice oidcis the leoigamzation of the local troops 
“ of the Caucasus and the foimation of six battalions of loserve.” 
It reads veiy much as being an older analogous to the annual 
relief m Butish India, but such an older might mean the detach- 
ment of a corps d’aimee of 20,000 picked men by imlioad fiom 
Tiflis to Baku in twenty-one houis Tliuc is no English Consular 
Agent at Tiflis 01 Baku, and this militaiy movement might attract no 
attention, theie aie vast open spaces eastwaid of Tiflis, and it 
might be presumed, that this corps d’aimee had been detached foi 
autumn manocuvus and ball practice “Wliat would become of 
that corps d’aimee on its arrival at Baku we shall see in the third 
section. 

This is the Caspian Sea, but it includes the great and rising city 
of Baku, the Eastwuid terminus of the Tians-Caucasus ltailway. 
Baku is a name, of which we shall hear moie in the next quailcr of 
a centuiy Yearly exactly opposite to it, on the otlici side of the 
Caspian Sea, but within twenty-foui houis’ steaming distance, is 
Michaelovsk, the tei minus of the Tians-Caspi.in Hallway, which 
now pioudly takes its place in the lailway books of the Bus-nan 
Empuc, though I hare never met any pnvatc pci son, who had 
tiaiellcd by it, noi did the lailway mspcctoi, who accompanied me 
to Baku, venture aciov> to look at it, theie is no question but that 
it exists, but forstuctly militaiy and aggressive puiposes It was 
an impiessivo sight that met my eyes, when eaily m the morning 
I burned down to the dock, and .-dipped fiom the piei on to a 
steamer just about to start foi Astrakhan Before me lay the gicat 
mystenous ltussian salt lake, the greatest internal sea, and the one, 
on which no flag but the ltussian can fly Bej ond, in the unseen 
distance, was the mjstonous Tians-Caspian teintory, and the new 
road to India I had been one of the fiist, foity-two yeais ago, to 
cross the Isthmus of Suez, on the then new louto to India, and I 
wished that I was younger, and could cioss to Michaelovsk, and 
woik my way to Saiatsh "While I was on boaid, a steamer came 
into sight bailing fiom Kcslit, Asterabnd, and Michaelovsk I was 
delighted to licai aiound me the well-known Persian language once 
more spoken, and I thought of the anecdote of the Empoior Tiajan, 
who saw the ships fiom India coming into luubour at the mouth of 
the Euphrates, and wished that he had been young enough to go to 
that unknown country. Two Fienclimen landed horn that steamer, 
who had accomplished a maivcllous journey fiom Pekin, thiough 
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Siberia and Trans-Caspian Turkestan They had ndden from Khiva 
to Mciv, and fiom Merv to Meshed, without let or hindrance from 
the Turkoman, who a few years ago would have killed them or sold 
them into bondage So mighty has been the change worked by the 
stoinnng of Geok Tepo by Skobcleff 1 asked the travellers, how 
they managed to woik then way from Klnva to Merv, and Merv to 
Meshed They attributed it entirely to their skill m managing 
natives, in which Russians and Butish weie so deficient, according 
to them I then asked them what language tliev made use of, and 
found that they knew nothing but Ficncli, and had not even a 
personal servant noi an intci prefer , they had been shot through by 
the Governor of Khiva like pellets thiongh a pop-gun At any 
rate thcie can he no doubt that, at any gnon moment, with a note 
of piepaiation, a coips d’aimee, bi ought m one day from Tiflis to 
Baku, could, the next day, be shipped acioss to Michaelovsk. 

The fouith section, 01 the Tians-Caspian Piovince of Russia is 
tiaveised by a lailway The country is perfectly level, and unin- 
fested by hostile tubes , but a descit, and devoid of human habita- 
tion. The woik is entnely due to the eneigv and ability of 
General Annenkolf, the Controller of Russian Military Tiansport 
undci Geneial Skobcleff, who suggested and earned out the design 
of aiailway from the Caspian to tho Tekke 'oasis at Kizil Arvat 
Theic happened to be 100 miles of rails ljmg unused at Bendci, on 
the Danube, pui chased for use duiing the Tuikish War. This 
material uas slapped to Poti, earned by lail to Tiflis, dragged on 
caits and camels to Baku, shipped to Michaelovsk, and, in spite of 
the lukewarmness of tho Russian Government, and the ridicule 
of those, who weie ignoiant or jealous, 01 both, laid down and 
matenally assisted Skobcleff 111 Ins campaign This was the fiist 
sod turned of a line destined befoie long to icach Hciat, and lmk 
itself to the railway system ot Butish India Whatever may be 
the results the Empeioi and his Minister at St Tetcisbuig aic 
by no means lesponsible foi the wondeiful and unexpected supply 
of stcameis and railway, that connect Baku with Kizil Aivat 

Tho filth section extends along a ilebatcable land claimed by tho 
King of l’eisia, but, until tho taking of Gcolc Tope (which is called 
also Yengc Shelter), ovenun by Tutkoman houlcs, whom it was 
beyond the powoi ot the Peisian Government to contiol A great 
change lias come over both the Akhal Tekke and the Merv Tekke, 
and tho King of Pei sin is mdiiectly indebted to the victoiy of 
Russia foi tin- oppoitumly of leasseiting his autlioiity By a treaty 
with i’ci mu, dated 1880, the Russians liaic foi a time accepted a 
boundaiy, and there is no reason to suppose that the Tuikoman, 
who arc so cowed, will give them any excuse for moving on, but, 
if they did, tho Russians would unquestionably icfusc to acknow- 
ledge tho sovereignty of Persia over tins section, though they 
scaiccly could ignore tho Authouty peimancntly established at 
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Saraksh. Still the General commanding did not hesitate to send 
f 01 ward a competent surveyor, Lessor, to take the levels for a lail- 
road to Saraksh, which is actually on the Han llud, or Herat 
liner, though known there as the Tojcnd, or Saraksh Dana 
General MacGiegor, fiom India, had icached this town coming fiom 
the East, so lieie the advanced line of the Russians touched the 
advanced line of the English , and a little to the West of this town 
the regulai established load fiom Meshed to Mciv, which is only 
go miles distant, is ciossed Saraksh is occupied by a battalion of 
Pei sian infantry, and is a large foitiess, hut the astute surveyor 
remaiks, that it is quite possible to cany the line at such a distance 
hToith of the foitress as piaetieally to be independent of it In the 
newspapers of January 24th, 1884, a Russian paper, the Caspi, is 
quoted as the autlionty foi the news that at the close of last year 
the Merv Tikke had made a laid into Peisia, even as far as Meshed 
This may be time oi false, but it will have the same result of 
inducing the Russians to push on to Saraksh. 

The sixth section, as stated above, is, accoiding to the opinion 
of the highest English authonty, within the lecogmzed temtoiy of 
Afghanistan, as distinguished fiom Khorasan, wlucli belongs to 
l’usia, and the fiee countiy of the Tuikoman tubes And yet the 
Russian Geneial had the boldness to send his suivcyor acioss the 
Han ltud into this Pros nice, and suivey a line for the rail- 
way up to the walls of Herat, showing professionally tint there is 
no impediment whatevei of a physical character and no elevation to 
be traversed of moie than 900 feet, and no opposition from the 
tubes occupying the country 

tSumnung up the whole distance from Michaelovsk, the basis on 
the Caspian, to Herat, “ the Gate of India,” we have the following 
ascertained distances : 


Michaelovsk to Ivl/ll Arvat .. 
Kinl Arvat to AAsibad 
Askabad to Saraksh . . 
Saraksh to Herat 


English Miles 


147 
— I3S 


202 


(railroad). 

(road, railroad proposed) 
(surveyed). 


669 

Of this distance nearly one-lialf lies within Russian territory, the 
remainder may be deemed da facto dcbateablc land, until the neigh- 
borhood is reached of Heiat, hut de jure Afghanistan is hounded 
by the Han Rud 

There is little reason for doubt that the corps d’armeo, which I 
loft at Michaelovsk, could occupy Heiat long Lefoie any foice from 
Bntish India could 1 each it Heiat is distant 599 miles fiom Sibi, the 
terminus of the Indian 1 ail way system m 1883, and 522 miles fiom 
Kizil Arvat, the tei minus of tho Russian system, but the two loads 
are not equally open to an invading aimy , the Indian aimy would 
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have to fight its way. But the dazzling bait is held out of a 
railway to India with only two slioit bleaks of the land route, viz 
two days on the Black Sea, and one on the Caspian, the whole 
distance is to be tiaversed in nine days by linking on the railways 
of India extended westwmd to Heiiit It lias even been suggested, 
that our annual military leliefs might be sent by this expeditions 
route, or, in other words, that we should place our heads in the 
mouth of the lion. 

Let me not be mistaken ; the occupation of Herat is not synony- 
mous with the occupation of British India ; nor has Herat been 
occupied yet, nor, except as a diversion in time of a European war, 
does its occupation come into the sphere of practical politics, and 
many a bannci mil be lent, and many a wainor will lick the dust, 
befoie a ltussian ciosses the Haver Indus Still the meie occupation 
of Hmat by a l’owei from the West would be an incalculable 
misfortune, for the leport would circulate m an exaggerated form 
in every buzaai throughout Bntisk India, and that feeling of quiet, 
the Pax Butannica, which has so long existed, will have passed away 
for over Nor would the conteimmous existence of a great Euro- 
pean Powei, even if peaceably inclined, bo other than a misfortune. 
At picsent India is isolated, shut m by the sea and mountain ranges, 
with no desire to penetrate, or have any relations, beyond The 
necessity of keeping up a great fiontier aimy would be a buulen 
beyond the resoiucos of the State-Revenue in a country, where 
military eonscuption is impossible One thing, howevei, may be 
said on the otliei side, that the buiden of military semee at such a 
distance fiom his home would become mtoleiable to the Hessian 
conscript soldier also, and to a country with such a critical state of 
internal politics, and such a bankrupt exchequer, so vast an extent 
of fiontici would be a gieat element of danger 

A groat authority in 1875 impiessed upon us that theie was one 
point, which was the pivot of the whole Eastern question, and 
which must never be lost sight of, us “ Wo cannot affoid to 
“expose IIci.it to the risk of being taken by a Russian coup do 
“ mam ” And yet this is the piecisc point, at which in 188+ we 
have ai lived , over and over again we u ere assuied by geogrupheis 
and politicians, that a lango of mountains lay between Hei.it and 
Saiaksh Geneial HcGiogor told us m 1875 fiom Ins careful m- 
quiucs, that such was not the case, and in iS8z we have the fact 
confiimcd by the peisonal inspection of the ltussian suiveyor, 
Lessai. In the same year the railioad is opened fiom Tiflis to Baku, 
reducing a long tedious maich of many days to a few hours. 

It lias been asseited that successful wai is absolutely nocessnry 
to keep the patriotic steam of the Russian at high piessure, and 
that without it the Impenal machine would stop, as tho military 
influence is paramount, and soldiers desue honouis, wealth, advance- 
ment ; but against this assertion must be stated the positive fact, 
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that the advance of the Rushans into the temtory beyond the 
Caspian has been an unmixed blessing to humanity Greater 
scoundiels than the Tuikoman anclUzbog can seaiccly be imagined. 
The evidence of this can be collected from Butisli and Pcisian 
witnesses The most abominable system of slavery, and armed 
raids for plunder and muider, have been put a stop to over exten- 
sive regions Fertile districts iong laid waste will now be occupied 
again by peaceful inhabitants. The foiocious habits of the Pcisian 
and Tuikoman fiontagtis will he abandoned To the conquest of 
Bokhara and the taking of Geok Tope, the change must ho 
attributed 

The Butisli, ns well as the Russians, aie governed m the East 
by an uncontiollnble tendency to advance, m spite of the most un- 
affected and positive oideis of the Governments of the Queen and 
the Emperor not to move onward, and in spite of then attempts to 
suppiess the causes leading to the forwaid movement Those, who 
have been acquainted with Butish India for the lust foity years, 
know such to be the fact The Impeual Government has iound 
itself disobejed in the same way by ovei -zealous solvents Tile 
conqueiois of Sindh and the Panjiib can baldly tin ow dut against 
the conqueioi of the Khanates and Tunis Ca-qiia Gieat Biitnm and 
Russia, dm cn by some kind of mystenous iieoe=-ny, liaie been 
yearly approaching neaiei and ncaiei to each othei. and now that 
the time of then actually meeting is veiy near indeed the question 
arises, whether it should not take place on the peaceful giound of 
commeice and international intei com &e, which mould bo adian- 
tageous to both parties At any rate, by no cancellable policy can 
it much longer be avoided It may be legaidcd, as one of the 
-'oming events which throw a shadow on the nixt quaiter of a 
century. If lemonstrances wcie made at St Petei-buig against a 
fuithei advance, it would bo met by an assuiance, that no alliance 
was intended, and yet it would be made, if Uniats weie made, 
the advance would only be accelerated 

It is pioposcd to construct two new luilways fiom Tiflis , one to 
Kais in the newly-annexed Turkish Pi 01 nice, to bo eventually ex- 
tended to Eimini anothci is, 01 has been, talked about to Julfa, 
on the Aiaxe- the Pcisian frontier, to he eventually extended to 
Tebifz and Telieian I went ovci the maps, and the eleiated 
plans of the Province of the Caucasus and the adjoining temtonos, 
at the Topoei.qilural Office at Tiflis, under tlio guidance of tlio 
most obliguig head of the Department There 11 as 110 pittance of 
secrecy, or occasion for it, and the Turk and Persian must feel at 
any moment, that the Russian is walking on then graves All is 
ready for the advance, and the specious pretence of the extension of 
legitimate commeice is not wanting to palliate or justify a forward 
policy 

But this aigument applies still mole as regards the advance of 
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railway communication towards India Tlie time has come, when 
commerce must return to its old route through mid-Asia This 
great central route was traversed by the gieat Anan nations on their 
migration "Westwards, and by all the gieat conquerois fiom the time 
of Alexander the Great. Is it of any use our attempting to oppose 
it? Lord Palmerston did very little good in opposing the Suez 
Canal "We should rise above our position as mere Britons, and look 
to the general mteiests of mankind We aie always impressing 
this lesson on Portugal, that she should not bo like a dog in the 
manger as regaids her so-called colonies m East and West Africa, 
and try to keep other nations from the Kongo We must practise 
our own precepts, and accept the inevitable of the dnect railway 
thiough Cential Asia to India. The dangei to our Indian Empire 
may he a question of doubt, but about our duty to assist the pacifi- 
cation of these lawless Districts, and promote a railway, which could 
convey passengeis from India to London m nine days, theie can he 
no doubt It would be of no use opposing such a scheme, nor 
would it be worthy of us 

And, in the meantime, let some of our younger Officers go out to 
the Caspian, and do what I did not do, cross ovei, and make them- 
selves familiar with these regions, no longer sealed up All the 
advantages of new and unexpected combinations of circumstances 
are not always on one side History warns us of the danger of 
attempting to grasp at universal dominion on the part of any one 
State We should be playing into the hands of our rival, if, from 
a selfish fear of injury to our limited mteiests m Butish India, we 
opposed what is cleaily to the advantage of Asia and the World 
geneially, the bringing back of peace, civilization, and commerce 
into the region East of the Caspian and South of the River Oxus. 
The work will be done, whether we like it 01 not 

It is obvious, that Merv lies off the road fiom the Caspian to 
Heiat, and that the submission of the Tuikoman tribes of Merv 
was a sure and certain consequence of the defeat of their brethren 
the Akal TeUlce at Geok Tupe That fact has now been announced, 
and the strategic frontier of the Russian Empire as legards the 
River Oxus has been rounded off The pioblemof the consequences 
ot the advance of the Russian frontiei fiom the Caspian towards 
Afghanistan has to be fairly faced, and involves interests of 
momentous importance. 

March, 1884 

Three years have not passed without leaving a tiace on the sands 
of Time, and a track on the sand of the Desert. In the F01 tnightly 
Review for Fob 1887, Arnnmus Vnmbciy, the gieat Russophobist, 
describes the Railway, which has been piolongcd fiom Kizil Arvat 
to Askahad, and thence to a place with an ominous name, Do- 
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Shakh, “ tlie Two branches ” Here the Horthem Branch has been 
constructed to Herr, and thence to Charjui on the Hirer Oxus, and 
Samarkand. Three days and a half is the length of a journey by 
rail from Tiflis to Samarkand Prom the same junction some day 
•Will start the Eastern Branch Bailway to Suiaksh and Herat : 

“ T ace TrtiuTa Qcwv tVt -jovvaai icetvai " 

Other Depaitmental changes are anticipated. Just as the Panjab 
grew from the po-ition of a Chief Commissi onerslup to that of a 
Province, with its own Lieutenant-Governor, and Burma is now 
preparing for a similar transformation, so the subjoined extiact, 
which we quote in extenso, indicates, that Mc-ir will soon be the 
centre, and headquarters of a separate Pi ounce, in the year 1887 
the frontier 1 ’iovince of Russia to the East, as the Panjab and Sindh 
are the frontier Pi ovine cs of Bntisli India to the West. 

I« it possible that an insurrection in Bulgaria, or a false step 
taken by Turkey, may jcopaidue, or at least disturb the peace of 
British India ’ 

“ The Russian Gnvei nment is about to consider an important ad- 
ministrative change in the picacnt organization of its territory East of 
the Caspian That tcrutory now forms a military sub-government of 
the Caucasus The ambition of Russian Officers has always been to 
acquire official hbeity within the limits of their bureaucratic work by 
the decentralization as much as possible of executive authonty Just 
as Tashkent! Officials chafed in Isfjf-C at the superior decrees of Oren- 
burg, so now do those of Askabad and Jlerv make their dependency on 
Tiffis a giound o‘ complaint, vlncli lias at last gamed sufficient volume 
and lmpoitaiiee to be In ought befoie tlie Imperial Council The 
question has been precipitated by an attempt on the part of the 
Turkestan Government to asseit what are called its natural claims to 
rule the whole of the C’ential Asian possessions of the T/ar, and the 
approaching completion of railway communication with Tashkend 
has been used by its advocates as an argument in support of their 
contention, that the capital of Tuikeslan, whether it temaiu Tashkend, 
or he changed to Sauuukaml, should be the administrate e centre of the 
whole of Central Asia 

“Whatevei decision tlie Imperial Council may come to, it is im- 
probable, that the existing dependence of the Governor at Askabad 
on the Govtinor-Cencial of Tiffis will be continued Of the thiee 
proposals brought before it, this one may with apparent safety be 
eliminated But a decision between the ether two suggestions will be 
by no moans so easily attained The ofoceis and soldiers of Turkestan 
have loudly expressed their discontent at the secondaiy part assigned 
them in the advance of Russian Tower towards India since the successful 
conclusion of Skobeleff's campaign, and the employment of two 
Turkestan regiments 111 the Jlerv gamson has failed to satisfy their 
ambition or to allay tlieir expressions of discontent The demand, that 
Transca-spia should be incorporated 111 this Province has therefore been 
formulated for the purpose of removing tins dissatisfaction and of 
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advancing the older pretensions of the Tuikestan Authorities to play 
the leading part in the political problems of Central Asia It is not 
veiy probable, that this request will be granted One objection alone 
of a practical nature is likely to be held insuperable, and that is the 
intervention of the senn-independent kingdom of Bokhara between 
Turkestan and the Merv-Askabad District The balance of probability, 
therefore, is gieatly m favour of the adoption of the third proposal, 
viz to convert Transcaspia into a separate Province, with a 
Governor-General resident at the new town of Merv The Caucasus 
Authorities, when they find a change inevitable, will support this 
arrangement with all then influence, as the Merv Governor-General 
would necessarily be far moic dependent on them than the same 
Official at Tashkend This administrative change will be regarded as 
an official recognition of the immense increase, that has taken place 
in the last few years in the importance of Russia’s interests in the 
Turkoman region, while it cannot fail to produce a considerable political 
impression throughout Northern Persia and the adjacent districts of 
Afghanistan ” 


Since then the Frontier betwixt the Russian Provinces and 
Afghanistan has been fixed by Tieaty. The Railway to Quetta 
has been extended The resoul cos of British India are being care- 
fully developed There is a lull for the present m anticipation of 
a storm. The death of the Amfr of Afghanistan, by the hand of an 
assassin, or in battle, may act like a spark falling upon a barrel of 
gunpowder. 

London, August, 1887. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE EMPIRE OF TURKEY 

In 1852 I visited Constantinople, and was the guest of Sir Stratford 
Canning, the Ambassador. My object was to see with my own eyes, 
how an Asiatic Empire was ruled by Asiatic Rulers I had had 
seveial years’ experience as District Officer in the Panjab, a nowly- 
conqueiod Province of British India, where every Institution had to 
be cicated. Great fault had been found, and justly so, with the 
lazy, melt, unsympathetic system of the older Provinces of Bengal 
and Allahabad, and under the vigorous rule of Lord Dolhonne 
British India was undergoing a transformation The School of 
Mihtaiy-Pohtieals wished, on the one hand, to let the people 
govern them=eh es , they would hai e allowed the Revenue of the 
State to be dissipated 111 Giants , thcic was to be an uttei absence of 
system, lccoid, and Official knowledge, for gallant Captains vcio 
to be converted into Judges, and Majois into Courts of Appeal On 
the othei side was the ngid unsympathetic Regulation System 

I visited one by one all the newly-annexed Disturts of the 
Panjab, and the following yeai, armed with lctteis fiom the 
Ambassadoi, I visited some of the gieat Cities of Tuikev, ancl 
looked into the way, in ■which Adnumstiation was earned on, and 
made the acquaintance of Tiukish Viccioys and Judges I pub- 
lished the results of my Inspection m India in 185-5 I returned 
to India, ancl lived to see tlio Punjab system, a modification of both 
extremes, become the system of British India In 1884 I made 
another visit to Constantinople, and m the following yeai I s\ ent 
leisuiely thiougli Palestine ancl Egvpt In the intervening thirty 
years a gieat deal had happened, the Crimean AVer, and the Russo- 
Turkisli War The Empne of Tuikcy had hecn greatly lcdueed, 
Sultans had been deposed and muideied, all the mgiedionts, -which 
go to making a State, had departed In lepnntmg my Essay, I 
have had to recognize the fact, that the Empire was gieatly reduced, 
and that all hope v as gone 

In spite of diminished splendour, and contiacted frontiers, the 
Empire of Turkey still compiisos some of tho fairest portions of 
the AYoild, peopled by some of the most ancient races The most 
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renowned Cities, that have preserved their repute since the earliest 
annals of mankind, aie included within these limits , and no other 
Kingdom possesses such natuial commercial advantages, being 
situated 111 the centre of the known World, with ports and haibours 
on five distinct seas, the Meditenanean, the Black Sea, the Bed Sea, 
the Adriatic, and the Persian Gulf The object of the present 
mquiiy is to give some idea of the state of this magnificent Empire, 
and to discos or an answer to the query so often laisecl, whether the 
refoims of the last t\\ enty yeais aie a prelude to a now and vigoious 
foim of Government, or but the last pulf of the expiring tapei 

The study of this subject cannot but be of some intei est, both to 
those, w I10 have a shaie in the Government of British India, and 
those who have, foi puiposes of their own advantage, placed them- 
selves undei that Government The foi mer may indeed be thankful 
foi the facilities experienced heie, but unknow n in other Oriental 
countries, which hare been afl'oided by Xatuie and Custom for the 
management of a vast people How easy it is to pull the strings of 
the Indian puppet 1 The lattei will pcihaps cease then diatribes 
against the shortcomings of a well-intentioned Government, will 
blush to lail at petty inconveniences, which meet the mciehant, the 
settlei, the tiaveller, or the missionaiy, w hen they become aware 
how many advantages they possess, which aie denied to others of 
the same lace and culling in anothei Asiatic Empire. 

To the philauthiopist, and the lover of the pictuicsquc, the whole 
length and bieudth of Tuikey piesents an inexhaustible field of 
pleasuie and lescaich of pleasuie not unmixed with pain, as 
all aioimd tells of former and perished gieatnc-ss of research, not the 
less giateful, because hitherto littlo exploied, not as yet cut and 
clued by hand-books, and dislocated by hackneyed tourists all 
around tells of fallen giandeiu, of nationalities m the weakness and 
infiiuuty of old ago and decline , still Katuie has lemamed the same, 
and the foatuies of eaith, sea, and sky aie unchanged, the waters 
aie as blue, deeply blue, as when the thousand boats glided over 
them, cai lying vengeance fioni Algos to Tioy, the eyes of the 
Ionian guls aie as blight, the smews of the fisherman and 
mountaineer aie as closely .stiung, as when the East was the centre 
of civilization, and the foiests of Western Euiope weie overrun by 
half-naked baibanans. 

The Empue of Tuikcy is divided by the nanow seas betwixt the 
Euxmc and the Aichipelago into two gieat PioMnccs, the European 
and the Asiatic, the forrnci known geneially as ltoiimili, the latter 
as Anatoli both are sadly reduced by foieign encroachments, and 
it is only by detailing the Provinces now existing, and then running 
lightly ovei the histoiy of the Empue during the past century, that 
I can lay befoic the reader an exact perception of the state of 
things as they now exist. 

ltoumili, or Turkey m Europe, is divided into seven “Eyalet” 
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or Viceroyalties • 1. Thrace (Erlime). 2. S'. Albania 3 Roumili 
(Albania and Macedonia). 4. Yama (Epirus). 5 Salonica (Thes- 
saly). 6 The Islands of Greece, from Tenodos to Cyprus, along 
the coast of Ionia 7. Cicte 

Turkey m Asia is divided into seventeen Eyalet : 1 Casta- 
mom, on the Black Sea (Paphlagonia and Bithynia). 2 Khoda- 
vendighiai, 011 the Sea of Marmora (Galatia and Phrygia). 3 Aydm 
(Lydia and Ionia), on the Archipelago, with Smyrna for its capital 
4. Caramama, on the Mediterranean (Lycia and Lycaoma) 5 
Adana (Cilicia) 6. Bosok (Cappadocia), the inland piovmces of 
Asia Minor 7 Sivas (Pontu-.), also inland 8 Tiehi/ond, on the 
Black Sea (rontus and Colclns) 9 Eizcrum (Armenia), on the 
Russian frontioi 10 Mosul (Assyria), on the Peisian fiontici 
11. Kurdistan (V Mesopotamia) 12. Karput (Aimema Minoil 
13 Aleppo (betwixt the Oiontes and Euplnates) 14. Phemcia 
and Palestine 15 Damascus (Eastern Syria) 16 Baghdad (S 
Mesopotamia), on the Peisian Gulf 17 Hahsli (Aiabia) In 
adchtion to these aic the two Pioymccs in Africa r Egypt 
2. Tripoli. 

What strange and conflicting thoughts rise up 111 the mind, 
on the pemsfll of tins list of names names, some of them so 
great and so renowned, that History seems neyei silent about 
them 1 Recollections of all times, and all nations, pie^s upon our 
memories, and it seems, as if the limits of the Tuikish Empue 
contained within them the ciadles of evuy Eaith, and the genu 
of eycry Histoiy Egypt, Palestine, anil Aiabia hayc giyen 
birth to the thieo gieat Religions of the woild, winch cyen 
still divide mankind, and mid the mills of Mosul and Hilluli, 
by the watcis of the Gianicus, in the lulls of Macedonia, and 
along the Golden Mom of Byzantium, wc find indelible traces 
of the four gloat Empiics of antiquity "Within tlio bounds of 
this Empire is compiehended the whole map of Bible Ilistoiy, 
with the single exception of the latter pait of the fourth journey 
of St Paul When the Isiaelites went down into Egypt, they 
passed hut fiom one Pioymce to that immediately adjoining 111 
the same Empue , when they weie earned eaptrrc to the banks 
of the Euphrates, which to them appeared to bo the sepaiation 
of a whole woild, they weie but tiansfened to a neighbouimg 
Pashahck The deyout men, who weie assembled at Jei usalcm 
out of every nation undei hcaycn, according to the cncumscnbed 
notions of those days, were with few exceptions icsidents of the 
Districts, that now compose Turkey, and this it is, which lends 
to all connected with this falling, this all but lifeless trunk, 
an interest, which never can ho felt with rcgaul to aught con- 
nected with the young and vigorous, but History-less Empires 
of the West 

I have described the Provinces of Turkey as they exist. Ear 
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■wider wcic they foiuicily, foi 11 ic last century him been (o the 
Ottoman Pow or an era oJ' unlnokm dogiadation Fal no principle 1 * 
of external and mteinal polny, false Inc nds, and fnLe dependent 1 *, 
have so soon 1 educed that Powci, wlin li was fill lately flic terror 
of united Euiopc, to so low a staf* of w cabin -,s, that her very 
existence depends only on the jealousy of her n elf'll hours. 
Four out of the gieat Powers of Emope have appropriated already 
some portion of the spoil, and by a united i [fort of all new 
Kingdoms have been hi ought into existence, and Nations eman- 
cipated fiom the Tuikisli lule, and even among flic acknowledged 
subjects several millions have, by forced capitulations, or unequal 
Tieaties, been placed under the piotcction of Foreign Powers, 
weakening to an unpaiallolod extent the pr< -tige of the Sovereign, 
and stultifying m piactico all attempt at -or ml improvement. 
All Euiopean lesiilents aie eivilly and < rnumolly amenable to 
tlicir own Consuls only, and all mcmbcis oi the Greek and 
Armenian Churches aie undei the piotcction of Itu--ia. France 
uses her picseuptn c light to he champion ut the Homan Church, 
as a political engme of gieat magnitude , and the absolute power 
of the Sultan is confined to his ov, n Mahometan -ubjects. 

How strangely amazed would be tlio-s. fierce and haughty 
founders of the Ottoman Empuo at the contemplation of the 
dcgiadation of their descendants, they who had captured the 
most oelchiatcd city of Christendom, and had twice thundered 
at the walls of Yienna 1 And so soon . for there is no am ient 
dominion which, acquued slowly, had the prestige of Time 
and History to suppoit it The Ottoman power began, like a. 
small cloud of du«t, which, favouiecl by the hiec/e, at length grew 
to a whnlwind, and with niC'istiblc foico pio-tratid all before 
it hut, like tlio whulwmd, it lacked the e— outials of stability 
and substance, and no sooner has the hieozo of conquest lulled, 
than the whole mass falls prostrate to the ground! Perhaps 
nought is so wondeiful, as the sudden fall of this once irresis- 
tible Power, except its still moic sudden use and expan-mn 

In the year 1224, Sulunan Shah wandeud from Khorisan 
to Armenia with only 400 hinnlic"- , that san.e Khorusan, which 
gave birth to the Mogul and Taitar conqueror- A India Moved 
by a stiango lestlessncss, uiged on by an in-tautive eon-auusneas 
of power and conquest, these Nomads fought th. r way under the 
first Osman through Asia Minor to Bni»u, a lolohrated city of 
Phrygia Hero was their second encampment m Asia, and even 
still they have the feeling of then onatie habit-, sa strong in them, 
that they consider themselves to have no pemunont abiding-place, 
but are only encamped in Europe The son of 0 -man followed the 
policy of his fathoi, and, availing lum-.elf of the weakness of the 
Greek Empire, then in its decadence, added Province to Province, 
and crossing the Bosphorus, placed a firm foot in the adjoining 
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Contment. Sultan Moiad led his Janissaries to the Balkan, and 
defeating the nationalities of Soma, Bosnia, Hungary, and 
Wallachin, fixed himself at Adnanople, reducing the Greek 
Empire to the smgle city of Constantinople Bajazet, his son, 
defeated the united forces of Eui ope undei Sigismund of Hungary, 
who vainly stiove to check this lestloss tonent He defeated 
the flower of Euiope, at the same time, that his Lieutenants were 
adding Piovmec after Pionncc to the Empuc, even to the shoics 
of the Euphiates, but m the midst of his pride, he received 
a chock, for the steppes beyond the Caspian Sea had given birth 
to anothei swarm of warnors, who swept like locusts the whole 
length and breadth of Asia, from farthest China and India to 
the fatal field of Angola, wheie the Impenal Bajazet was defeated, 
captuied, and borne about 111 a cage by his conqueioi, the great 
Tameilanc The Ottoman powei was checked, but not overthrown. 
The descendants of Bajazct le-commenced a caieci of conquest, 
defeated the Hungarians at Vama, conqueied the whole of Gieccc, 
and Mahomet the Second, flushed with victory, laid siege to, and 
captured the venerable capital of the lowei Empuc, and made it 
the scat of his Government 

Euiope was startled, but too late, at the new blow The 
mvadeis seemed to have gamed new powei and fiesh lust for 
conquest Albania, Epnus, Hnngarv, and Sema fell befoie 
them, the limit of the Empire was extended at the same time 
East and West, and the same monaich thieatened Poland and 
Persia Suliman the Gicat pushed his arms as fai ns the Caspian 
and Pcisian Gulf, and then, turning back, oveitlnew the Mnmcluk 
Sovereigns, and annexed Syna and Egypt to lus dominions Thence, 
with lnesistible tone, m spite of Chailes V , his amis extended 
along the whole Hoitlicm coast of Africa. The conquest of Arabia 
completed the Eastern limits, and the possession of the sacred cities 
of Medina and Mecca gave the Sultans the title of “ Defenders of 
“ the Faithful ” 

But ton aids the West thoie was still 100m for expansion the 
whole of llungaiy was annexed, Vienna was twice laid siege to, 
and only saved by a united effort on the part of Euiope . the 
Republic of Venice, which had long occupied the vnnguaid of the 
Christian foicc, became tributary to the Sultan Tiansyhama was 
threatened by Mahomet IV and his Giand Wazir Keupnli , but 
the bow had been sti etched to the utmost, and 111 this campaign the 
Jamssaiics gave way befoie a united foicc of Goimans and French, 
and for the fiist time weie utterly louted The caicer of victory, 
that had expanded the Empire fiom the little Puncipality of Binssa 
to be the most powei ful in the woild, had now ceased, there had 
hitherto been but one check, when Bajazet fell befoie Timur , but 
that potentate had retired to the East, and his descendants were 
on the puppet-tlirono of Dehli, pensioned by the same hand, 
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which props the falling house of Osman so strangely, at the 
piesent eia, is British influence dncctly felt in every part of the 
woikl The Janissaries, by their valour anil discipline, had won 
this Empne, by then eoiiuption and lnsuboichnation they lost it, 
and at this moment a now name m Europe, that of Itussia, was 
begmmng to make itself hcaid, and the power of other European 
States \\ as daily becoming firmer and moic consolidated, while 
that of Tui key was on the decline The first defeat lost them 
Tiansylvama, the Austrians captmed Hungaiy, and the Venetians 
began to a-quie to Giccee , the force and mlluencc of Itussia began 
to appeal m the field, and the r-sue of eveiy stiuggle dunng the 
eighteenth centuiy was piejudicial to the Ottomans The army 
had cletenoiated, had lost self-confidence and discipline, and had 
become moio dangcious to their own Soieicigns than to their 
enemies The Empiess Catheinic had already planned the expul- 
sion of the Tuiks fiom Euiope, and, leaguing with Austria, would 
have earned liei piojeeti into execution, had not the other great 
Poweis nit elf ei eel to maintain the ancient enemy of Christendom, 
as the least of two evils. 

Let me pause and take bicath, and ask myself, whether there 
is no otlici Xation that lias been thus liicsisfibly thrust into an 
aiena of Asiatic conquest, that has found itself aimed, and m the 
full ngoui of youth, amidst the debns of decanng Empties and 
disjointed 1’iovinccs 9 Is theio no other l’oucr that has, in 
the couiso of one centuiy, made gigantic strides fiom insignifi- 
cance to uimeisjl Empne 9 that iwth one foot on the shoie and 
one on the ocean, has been rallying on successful wais on distant 
fiontiers at the same moment 9 that with a swoul m both hands, has 
celebiated on the same day the victoncs of her ships 111 the Eastern 
seas, and of liei legions in the Western mountains ? That Powci is 
Gieat Britain The lnstoi 3 of the fall of Tuikey fiom its high estate, 
from the msuboi dination of its amiy, fiom the eoiiuption of every 
department of the Civil Government, fiom the v ant of patriotism 
and apathy of its citizens, fiom the falseness of its fnends, is one 
not devoid of mtcieit to any one at all connected with British 
India Du omen aieitant ' 

The evil of the system was, Iiowcvci, fully appiccinted, and, m 
the houi of liei need, the Ottoman Empne found men capable of 
designing a bold deed to stake at the loot of the evil by the 
destruction of the Jauissancs, but this was a measiuc requiring 
encunispection , it was the legacy of Sultan Selim III. to his 
nephew Sultan Mahomet, who quietly bided his tune, and 
eventually woikccl out his gland scheme of lefonnation, though 
neaily at the risk of pulling down the entire fabric of the Empire 
on lus head The whole of his lcign was passed in suppressing 
internal revolts, or conducting unsuccessful war against Itussia. 
He ciushod All Pasha of Janrna, but Albania gave bnth to a more 
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formidable rival in Mahomet All of Egypt The present Kingdom 
of Giecce was formed by the Powers of Europe out of the 
rebellious Provinces of his Empnc , he lost his Trans-Danubian 
dependencies to Russia ; but with a wonderful singleness and 
firmness of purpose, he canned out at last the object, for which 
he appears to have been specially horn, the extermination of the 
Janissaries Placing himself and his only son and hen undei the 
standard of the Empnc, he called upon the people to destroy these 
insubordinate tiaitois, 01 lie threatened, by stabbing himself and 
son, to put an end to the Royal lme. This tlneut had the desued 
effect The ballades' of them Pi ai to nan guaids weie attacked 
simultaneously at Constantinople and in the l’lonnces, upwaids of 
twelve hunched were killed, many exiled, while the gieat ma-s (as 
the w’hole body amounted to 150,000) submitted to the new oictei 
of things , every trace of their foimei lawlessness was effaced, and 
the supicmc power of the Sultan \ indicated It was a hold stioke, 
worthy of a gieat baibanan, hut it w as one essential, not only to 
the improvement, hut the veiy existence of the Ottoman Empue 
Eiom that moment a fic«li eia is dated 

But in the tluoes of this new biith, the State was on the hunk of 
annihilation , foi, eio a new airny could he founed, and he piepaied 
to take the place of tliedestioyed Janissanc', a sangumaiv and fatal 
war commenced with Russia, ending 111 defeat , new tumbles began 
to spnng up in the South, the ambition of Mahomet All, the 
Pasha of Egypt, began to dew elope itself by the annexation of Syria 
and the advance of his lcbellious aimy into Asia M11101 , Tvomeh, 
the scene of one of the eaily Tiukisli tiiuiuphs, saw the lout of the 
Sultan’s forces , the enemy was advancing upon the Capital, which 
was only saved by the humiliating assistance of a Russian army on 
the Bosphoius , a short-lived compi omise was made with the Pasha, 
hut m vain , the Sultan and his lebel-subjects came again into col- 
lision. Then aimics met ncai the Euplnates , hut eio the news of 
this second defeat leached the Sublime Poite, the gieat lcfoimcr, 
one of the ablest and firmest Soveieigns of his age, had pxpncd 
His name will he respected hereafter, for Enough stoini and sun- 
shine ho clung to his piojects foi the le generation of Tm key, which 
he was not destined to see lealized He was the dcstioyer of the 
past, and was odious as such, to his son, Ahd-nl-Mejid, was re- 
solved the moic pleasing task of constituting the new edifice, and 
good fortune seems to have attended lum The tenderness of his 
yeais, the misfortunes of his father, the piecanous position of his 
Empno, and tho chro confusion, which would he caused by its 
sudden dismemberment, roused tho attention of the four great 
Powers . the rebellious Pasha was dm cn out of Syria, and Turkey 
for once enjoyed leposc 

Then was first broached and carried out the great measure of 
internal government, known as the “ Tanzimat ” or “ setting in 
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order ” It is an imposing consider"' 1 to reflect upon, and gives 
hopes for the permanency of the Lmpiie, that thole could be found 
ministers wise and firm enough to concede to the advancement of 
the age, acknowledge th errors of former Governments, und grant, 
unasked, a constitute : t o the people The pioilamntion i« known 
by the name of the * Hatti tihurif ” of the “ Gul-hanah,” “ the loyal 
letter of the pal >ee of the garden of roses,” wheie the heads of 
the State, and tie lepiesentatives of foicign Powei > were assembled 
for the inauguration of the new state of things, m November, 1839. 
The terms of this proclamation are so remaikable, that I do not 
hesitate to quote it . 

“ The Haiti Smmi'p op tiie Gul-hIxut 

“ Evcrv one is awaic, that in the early ages of the monarchy, tlic 
“ picccpts of the Koian, and the laws of the Empue, were a rule 
“ ever honoured In consequence of tin-, the Empire increased m 
“ etiength and gi outness, and the population, without exception, 
“ i cached the highest degiee of welfaie and piospcnty A .sueees- 
“ sion of ditfeient causes, during a bundled and fifty years, has 
“ bi ought about the cessation of that conformity of conduct with 
“ the sacred hook of law s, and with the regulations emanating fiom 
“ it, and the picnous -vigoui and piospeutv haie been exchanged 
“ foi weakness and povertv, foi it is a fact, that an Empue must 
“ Jose its stabiJih/, alien it ceases to obsene its Ians. 

‘“These consideiations me constantly picsont to our mind, and 
“ cm smro the dav of 0111 accession to the tlnone, the idea of 
“the public well-being, the impiovemcnt of the Piosmces, and 

the lt'licf of the people, base not ceased to on upy it exclusively. 
“ Now, if one luiisidcis the geogiaphical position of the Ottoman 
“Piovmu', the feitilitv of the soil, and the intelligence of the 
“inhabitants, one must ho com meed, that, hj endcavouimg with 
“ peiscieiain c to find efficacious mcusuics, the lC'ult, which, with 
“ God’s help, wc hope to attain, may ho leali/ed in the space of 
“ a few mils Pull of confidence, tlicicfoie, in the aid of the 
“ Most High, founded on the intercession of 0111 Piophet, we judge 
“ it expedient to seek, by new institutions, to pmenro for the Pro- 
“ 1 mcos composing the Ottoman Empue the benefit of a good 
“ administialion 

“ This must be based on thice poults 1 The conditions, which 
“ ensuio to oui subjects tlio enjoyment of perfect security of life, 
“ honour, and piopeity 2 A legulai mode of collecting the taxes. 
“3 A method equally regular of lecruitiug soldiers, and fi x ing 
“ their term of scivicc 

“ And indeed aio not life and honour the most precious enj’oy- 
“ ments that exist ? What man, whatever repugnance his character 
“ may inspire against violence, will be able to refrain from it, and 
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“ from thereby injuring the country, if his life and honour aro 
“ endangered ? If, on the conti ary, he enjoys m that respect 
“ perfect safety, he will not deviate from the paths of loyalty, and 
“ all his acts will conti lbute to the good of the Government and his 
“ fellow-subjects 

“ \Tith regaid to regular and fixed taxes, this must be settled, 
“ because a State, which for the defence of its teintory is forced to 
“ incur vanous expenses, cannot piocurc the funds necessary for 
“ its arnues and other wants, otherwise than by contributions levied 
“ fiom its subjects Although the Empnc is now dcliveicd from 
“ the scourge of monopolies, still one fatal piacticc exists, known 
“ as ‘Iltizam ’ By that system the civil and financial administra- 
“ tion of a locality is given up to the nibitiary conduct of an mdi- 
“ viclual, for f aimers will think only of their pm ate advantage 
“ Every one in futuie will be taxed in piopoition to Ins fortune 
“ and faculties, and no more Special laws lull fix and limit the 
“ expenses of oui land and naval foiccs 

“ Although, as we have said, the defence of the country is an 
“ important thing, and it is the duty of all its inhabitants to 
“ provide soldiers to that effect, it has become necessary to establish 
“ laws for the legulation of the contingents to be furnished by each 
“ locality, and to lcduce the term of semce to foui 01 five years, 
“ because it is both committing an act of injustice, and staking a 
“ fatal blow on agncultuie and mdusliy, to take m one place more 
“ men, and in another fewer, than it can furnish, by paying no 
attention to the amount of population, and m the same manner, 
“ by keeping soldieis for a c\ hole lifetime in tlie service, they are 
“ reduced to despnu, and it tends to depopulate the country 

“ The trial of eveiy one that is accused will take place in public, 
“ according to oui divine laws, and after full inquu y , and as long 
“as no regulai sentence has been passed, no one shall secietly or 
“ publicly put anotho to death by poison or in any mannei 
“ No one shall he allowed to assail the honour of another 
“ Everybody shall possess his pi operty of every kind, and shall 
“ dispose of it with perfect liberty, s\ ithout obstacle on the part of 
“ any one The heirs of a criminal shall not bo deprived of their 
“ legal rights, and the pi operty of a criminal shall not be confis- 
“ cated 

“ These Imperial concessions aie extended to all our subjects, of 
“ icftativei religion or sect they may be, and they shall enjoy this 
“ without exception 

“ As all the functionaries of the Empnc receive at present suit- 
“ able salaries, a vigorous law shall be passed against the traffic of 
“ favour and appointment (‘ Eishwut ’), which the divine laws con- 
“ demn, and which is one of the causes of the decline of the 
“ EmpiTe. 

“ Any one of the 1 Ulema ’ or magnates, who may violate these 
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“ institutions, shall suffer, -without the least distinction of rank or 
“ consideration for the individual, the penalty of his guilt estab- 
“ hshed A penal code will be prepared with this view. 

“ This Imperial edict will be published at Constantinople and 111 
“ every part of our Empue, and communicated to the friendly 
“ Powers, that they may be witnesses of the granting of these 
“ institutions, which, please God, shall last for ever 

“ May the Most IIigh God keep us in His most holy care 1 May 
“ those, who shall do a deed contrary to those institutions, be the 
“ objects of divine malediction, and be deprived of all kinds of 
“ happiness for ever 1 ” 

It has been no empty promise the work of centralization and 
reducing to order has been going systematically on , the fearful abuse 
of appointing independent Pashas, v\ ho foi a time ruled absolute, and 
then perished by the bow-stung, has been swept away the Civil 
and Military poweis have boon entirely separated , something has 
been done to scpaiatc the departments of Cml Government, a regu- 
lar army has been iaised by an understood system of conscription, 
which, though highly unpopulai, is not peculiar to Tuikey, and 
must be enfoiced theic is room for much improvement in the 
financial system , so vast a chaos could not be 1 educed to order in a 
day, there is piotcction to both life and property, fiom having 
been the most ailnliaiy and bloody of Governments, that of Turkey 
now perhaps errs on the othci side, capital punishment is only 
resorted to underbill , the bow-string is unknown, and the bastinado, 
m its old appioied fashion, has been abolished 

Befoic entering mto the details of the Civil and Militmy Govern- 
ment, as it now exists, I must call attention to the pceuliai 
natuial conformation of the Empue , the position of the scattcicd 
Provinces, open to attack on so many sides, and so facile for 
appioach by sea 01 land, piesents a mailced contiast to the compact 
and fortified appeaianec of our Empue m India, wheie the desert 
and the mountain ranges to the "West and North render difficult, 
if not impossible, all approach to the Peninsula, and the valley 
of the Indus and Ganges, and where, -when held by a gicat Naval 
Power, the long sea-roasts, and numerous harbours, nie a soiucc of 
strength against an invader , and where the different portions of 
tho Empire aie so situated towaids each other as to bo enabled to 
render easy assistance 111 defiance of the encmv The position of 
the detached l’io\ mccs of Tuikey is precisely the contiaiy , instead 
of a TVmnsula girt by the ocean, she is, as it were, a sea, surrounded 
by nanow strips of land, and dotted with islands , the exten- 
siv e seaboard is exposed at every pomt , she is liable to invasion, 
and has no natural piotection on any flank But the verv causes of 
her weakness in v\ arfaro are the souiee of her vast capabilities for 
commerce She has no occasion for trunk roads or rails of lion , 
the Mediterranean is the great high road of her merchants and her 
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produce ; the waves of the ocean itself wash her stoic-houses in 
the Golden Horn, and waft hei argosies fiom Sinope and Trebizond 
on the Black Sea, to Smyrna, Beirut, Alcxandiia, and Tnpoli m her 
own dominions Two livers interact hei lomotei 1 'iovmccs, the 
Euphrates, and the Kile, hei coasts aie studded with harbours; 
and so wonderful are the facilities of hei situation, that even now 
the buiden of her postal anangements is conducted by foieign 
Kations, and her eailicst railioad is being constmcted by foieign 
capital , and did not a feeling of independence compel her to look 
with suspicion on such oifei>, wcic hei political anangements more 
certain, otliei iail\\ ay-, fiom the Mediten uncan to the Enpliiates, 
from Constantinople to the Austuan fiontici, would be undeitaken 
and completed, foieign capital would be extensis ely invested in 
othei object®, and many of the oneious duties of a Goveinmont 
would bo undeitaken, foi liei piofit, at the nsk of her neighbouis 

The Tanzimat is based upon the principle of a dnect cen- 
tralizing Government, and the gieat stinggle of late ycais has 
been to compel some of the nunc distant 1 'iovmces to submit to 
this rule, and become Di-tnets instead of tubutaiv States The 
power of the Supieme Government, indefensible m llieoiy, is year 
by year developing and extending itself piartically , to assist m 
this point the legnncnts of the army aie lelieved annually, and 
move from Piovince to l’l ounce , the Goiemois aie appointed 
direct by the Sultan, and aie transferred ns occasion otleis, the 
head of the Executive is not allowed to be the fainter of the 
revenue for his own piotlts, hut tlio Distucts aie moio or less 
caicfullv assessed, ceitain principles of Criminal Law aie uniformly 
enfoiced, undei appeal to the higher C'oiuts. Such measuies are 
no doubt distasteful to the Pashas of the old school, especially to 
those who had made themselves hcicditaiy , hence the stinggle 
between Egypt and the Porte , the Sultan one year tues to mtio- 
duco the Tanzimat, tins would be followed tbe next yeai by 
the revenue laws, and the Viceroy would bo icduccd to a Civil 
Commissioner 

The Viceroyalties bavc been enumerated abo\ e , over each is 
a ‘Wall or Mutasaiff, with tbe lank of Pasha, lie re- 
picscnts the Executive powei, has tbe puvilcgc of calling for 
military aid when leipincd, and concsponds dnect with Govern- 
ment Each Evalet is dir ided into Sandjac, 01 Distucts, superin- 
tended by a Kaimmakam, 01 Jluha-sil, who, as then name 
implies, arc hut the shadow and representative of their superior 
officer onuigent matteis, thcvnmy address the Government direct 
In his own immediate Distnct, the Vali acts as his own 
Kaimmakam, having sccondaiy, as well as pnmary, powers. 
This Authority, in conceit with the nnlitaiy commandment, con- 
ducts the conscription, and presiding over a Junta formed by the 
Judge of the Civil Court, the Mufti and Moka, and the mem- 
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hers of the Majlis, the Local Council, conducts the Criminal 
trials with the assistance of a local municipality, he also superin- 
tends the finance 

The Majlis, or Local Council, meets on fixed days four times 
a week, and is compo-ed of the Kaimmak.'un, as ex-officio 
President, the lleceivci-Gcncial called the Mai Mudin, the 
heads of the pei suasions, such as the Bishop and Eabbi, as the 
case mav be , the Khoja -Ilasln, or delegate of the Christian 
community, and deputies elected on a numciieal ratio fiom the 
people 

Tins is certainly a most libeial feature m the administration, one 
to winch it Mill he long eie we arrive m India Nothing oan be 
decided upon, which allects the mteiests of the people, without 
being submitted to this Majlis, establish mg the important 
pnnciple of eijuelitv m laic and 1 eh gum But it does not work 
well vet, neitliei having piartieal efficiency, noi being supported 
liy pcisonal independence T was sitting in Court with the Pasha 
of ilamasc ih, at tlie time that one of these local Councils were 
debating on the lathn clcln ate subject of making up a deficiency in 
the leunue bv an extia tax or benevolence Tlie delegates of the 
citizens yen thoic, ju-t the kind of men, whom our largo towns of 
India would pioduce then scheme was of course to screw every 
class but then nun. Ten mug ovei the subject pi acticallv, a sub- 
ject nor nnfanuliai m all it- bearings, 1 clo not tlnnk Incha would 
gam bv the aclmixtiue of a jiopulai element in its system, for this 
purpose 

The Kaimni.ik.iin ni Dist m t Officei , has under his orders a Police- 
foice, mounted aud foot Hath Jhstnct is decided into Kaza, super- 
mtcndcclhv a Mudm.uho is gencialh also a Muta&alhm, correspond- 
ing to Polu e and Revenue Oficceis these paities act m concert with 
the deputies, m notables of the locality In each Kaza arc so manv 
village', ocei e'lh is a Muktyar oi Khoja-Bashi, chosen by the 
inhabitants 

The Wall is assisted m his Bevonue duties bv a Daftardar, or 
Eeceivei -Genci.il of tlie Ihoc mce, and the Mai Miubn discharges the 
same duties m tlie Jhstnct, .supenntcndmg all items of finance, 
as well .is the i[iiai .mime, customs, and passpoit department At 
the beginning ol each fin.1111 1.1I vcai, the ist of May, the accounts 
of the year me made up and scaled bv the Wall and his council, 
and sent with tlieir voucheis thiough the Daftardar to the Govern- 
ment Evirv disbursement m the Province must bcartlus Officer’s 
seal 

On piper this reads well, and approaches wonderfully to the 
system m India the grcatei infusion of the popular element is to 
count c i ict the gieater nioial turpitude of the local Authorities. I 
was mling through one of tho Piovmccs with an intelligent French 
pnot, who had long lived there, whom I had chanced to meet that 
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morning at the house of the Kaimmakam, where he hail called to 
answer some chaige of assault made by the Protestants against the 
Eomanists “Ah, Sir !” said he, “ there is a dreadful tiling in this 
“ country, of which you foitunately know nothing, called 
“ 1 Bash wilt ’ ” “ Know nothing ? ” replied I ; “it has been one of 

“ the banes of my official life for many years I can sympathize 
“ with you ” In fact, venality and coiruption rule the day, 
appointments are bought and sold, and justice goes to the highest 
bidder. Another necessity for local councils happily exists not in 
India. The Pasha is always a stranger, and uttcily ignoiant of the 
language, as Turkish is not the Vernacular of all the Piovinces . 
he is never allowed to stay there long, for fear of lus taking 
loot , there is no detailed system of Recoid, and consequently each 
local Itulei is as much in want of a Council, as the noble lords, who 
periodically honour Bombay and Madras with their presence in 
Government House 

I pass now to the couits of Civil Justice At Constantinople is 
the pinnacle of the edifice, consisting of a High Couit of Justice and 
Appeal, divided into two Sadars 01 Chambeis, one for the European, 
and the other for the Asiatic P; ounce Each Chamboi is picsidcci 
over by a Chief Justice, assisted by ten and seven p u-nc Judges 
respectively. Those legal fathers lank next after the Shnikh-ul- 
IsLun, who occupies the post of Minister of Justice and lteligion, 
uniting the power and dignity of the Lord Chancellor and the Aich- 
bishop of Cuntcibuw, and who lias the nomination to all appoint- 
ments A Pioiincial Court of Appeal (Moulmat), piesidtd ovei by 
a Moka, embiaces one 01 moic Vieciuyalties, accoidmg to size. 
There are twenty-two of these Couits in each Distuct, oi ncaily 
so, is a Kazn, or couit of piimary junsdiction, these aie composed 
of the Kazi, the Mufti, the Naib, 01 additional judge, the Ayak 
Kaib, and the Bucli-Katib, office! of court. The Couits dispose of 
all primary cases, and, as stated above, when united to the executive 
and local council, form a Cniiinial Court. In common p.uhince they 
aic called the Court of Justice, in distinction fiom the municipal 
council, and commcicial Couit, to which I shall allude heieaftei. 
In some local subdivisions tlieic is yet a lower Court for tiying 
smaller cases, piesidcd over by a Haih, with a Court-officer 

Justice is thus biought homo pietty well to the commumtv, but 
of what kind is the article 0 Of what capability aic the judges 0 
Are their hands clean ‘ J And what is the pioceduie 0 This is a 
subject of deep intei est to any well-wisher of India it is worth a 
tnp to Turkey to watch kindled institutions in similar countnes, to 
catch some hints to amend om own I visited moic than one of 
these Courts m the large towns, and found them generally m central 
spots, large cool looms, with a fountain m the eentie, a venerable- 
looking Judge, and most lespectable assessors all the dignity and 
publicity of Justice but, alas ' what say long residents with rcgaid 
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to the probity and character of the Courts ? The Kazi openly avows, 
that suitois aie m the habit of sending presents to influence his 
decisions , and why should it not be, for he had bought his place, 
and must get the money back, and then the loser can always appeal ? 
"What makes it woise is, that these appointments are only annual, 
so it is “ catch while you can ” Then comes the preposterous mode 
of proccduio , the Mufti is the judge of the law, the Kazi of the 
fact , the suitois are obliged to bring their respective eases before 
the Mufti first, in an absti act form “ If Omar docs so and so, how 
is Zaid affected ? ” And the Mufti gives his fatwa according to the 
strict law his decision is of eoui-e gioundcd on the facts stated, or 
mis-stated, by each, and then each party, armed with his fatwa 
proceeds to the Mekemch of the Kazi, who decides the facts. These 
proceedings have the advantage of hi cut v, foi the cause is soon ex- 
pounded, the oidei is insnibed on the petition, and signed The 
defendant has always the option of demanding, that his cause be 
tiansfeired to the higher tiibunal this is the only chock on cor- 
ruption, and incapacity But the labom of the unfortunate plaintiff 
is not over yet, foi, fortified bv his fatwa, from the Mufti, and his 
Ham or dccicc fiom the Kazi, he has to move the Kaimmakam to 
execute this decree, andanotlici dooi is opened foi delay, bribery, and 
denial of justice 

The Office of Mufti and Kazi is filled by parties selected from the 
body of the TJlema, the gicat hieraiehy of Tiukcy, which may be 
divided gencially into two blanches, the judicial, consisting of the 
Kazi and Mufti, and the «acei dotal, consisting of the Imam, the latter 
being seiy mfenoi to the forinci both in station and influence, for 
the genius of the Mahometan leligion lcndeis its followers inde- 
pendent of pucstciaft The appointment of the Mufti is for life, 
that of the Kazi is liable to constant change Both haye to undergo 
a long and theory appicnticeship cie they icach these desuable 
posts To each of the laige mosques at Istambul is attached a 
Madrassa, and tlieie the ten or twelve veais of early manhood are 
spent m acqunmg the know ledge of the law, as a Tahb , the scholar 
then assumes the title of Danishmand, and is eligible for the Office 
of Imam , but should he accept this Office, he would forfeit all claim 
to fuitliei piojnotion If he clings to the college, and successfully 
passes fui then tests, he is styled Mula/im, and admitted to the first 
giadc of the Ulema, and is eligible foi the office of Kazi . should 
ambition luge lnm on, and lie be inclined to deiote seven long years 
more, and pass lnghei tests, ho comes out as Mudin, a rank 
specially eonfened by the Shuikh-ul-Islam, and is then eligible to 
the post of Mufti m any part of the Empiie , or by remaining at 
the Capital, he takes his cliancc for piomotion to the veiy highest 
Offices of his piofession, the Judge of Appeal, or the chair of the 
Sliaikh-ul-Islam itself 

The Piovmcial Criminal Courts, as stated above, are composed of 
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all tlie different Authorities of the District, the Executive, the 
Council, and the Courts of Justices Tlieir ]unsilietion is final, 
except in capital cases, which must ho 1 of cried to the Supreme 
Court of Justice at Constantinople, and the sign-manual of the Sultan 
himself is 1 equaled to authon/e the shedding of hlood The minor 
penalties aie the galleys, nnpiisomncnt, and banishment to ceitain 
Districts of the Empue Ho mfamv is attached to such punishments, 
the criminal is consideicd an object of compassion, lotlici than 
aver-ion The prisons aic reiy mdiffoiently looked after, and it is 
a painful spectacle to visit the pool in etches in confinement At 
the stmis of tlio Seraglio, bv which name is univcisally known 
the official it*»idenco, or cutcheiy, of the Executive Officer, I was 
disgusted and pained by the cues of the pnsoneis and pnities under 
trial, begging eumcbthj fur Itead In some cases, all that is seen is 
a number of hand-, m a window, grasping fiantically at the morsel 
of biead, which tlio passei-by may give This is veiy sad The 
amount of oppression, felt piactically by a people, whole the 
poweis of anost and bail aie not carefully watched, is mcalculaL-c. 
The Supreme Comt at Constantinople decides all cases of tioason, 
malvoisation, and abuse of authonty Alieady has its power been 
felt, for a Wa/ii, who had signed the new Code, was a few months 
afterwaicls banished and fined foi embezzlement, and the l’uslia of 
Komch was sentenced to the galleys, in the sciy town, in which he 
had long acted as chief Executive, for killing a servant m a moment 
of passion 

The Code of laws and pioccdiuc is one of the results of the 
Tanzimat The old Mahometan di\ wons of criminal law, Hudad, 
Kisas, and Diyat, lias e been abolished m icality, as well as m name. 
The testimony of all parties is admitted, without lcspectto lleligion 
Dp to the date of tho new lefoims, a Code known by the name of 
Hulteka-ul-Ubhui, “tho confluence of the seas,” had been infoice, 
the composition of Ihialnm of Aleppo, who floiuishcd in 1540, it 
was founded upon the learned dogma of Abu Hanffa, and Shaft, 
and was, like all Mahometan Codes, icmaikable foi its strange rntcr- 
mixtuic of law and morals, being founded on the basis of the Sultan 
being king and high pnest The instructions about Hunting are as 
precise ns those about Frajcr; the necessity of purifications is 
inculcated as stiongly as the lcspectmg of the lights of others 
This Code ceitmuly woiked well, and was suited to the people, as 
long as they maintained an isolated situation fiom other nations, 
and considered themselves as occupying an enticnclied camp in 
Europe. But, when the coldness had relaxed, and tho Ottoman 
Power began to lean on its Chnstian neighbouis for support, it 
became cloai, that something further was lcquncd One of the 
earliest results of the Hath Shuiff w asm Commcicial Code founded 
on French models, and a Penal Code which became law in 1840. 
It is a very remarkable document, fiom the frank confession of 
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former enors, a virtue much, to bo imitated by other stubborn 
Go\ cinments 

“A> t I The Sultan has solemnly pledged lmnsolf not to destroy 
“ any human life, pubhclj/ or pmate/y, by poison, or in any other 
“ way, unless the puily has been condemned by law. No employe 
“ of Government is tlieiefoie at libeity to till any one, whoever he 
“ may be If a “Wtufr should take away the Mo of a shepherd, he 
“ s\ ill be punished with death 

11 A) t II Every excitement to lcvolt will be punished by the 
“ galleys for life 

“Ait III Evciy Government-servant, convicted of oppression, 
“ will be punished without lefeienco to his rank or station 

“Ait IV His Highness has promised not to touch the goods and 
“ propel tv of any poison no one, theiefoio, is at liberty to possess 
“ himself bv foice of what belongs to another any infraction of 
“ this law will subject the delinquent to the penalty of restitution 
“ of the propel tv misappiopnated, and should he be a Government 
“ employe, to dismissal and exile 

“Ait V As all dignitaries are well paid, any instance of 
“cxaition mil be punished by tlnce years of the galleys, and 
“ dismissal 

“Ait VIII In each Distuct theie will be three independent 
“authorities 1 The Com ts of Justice 2 The Executive Police. 
“ 3 The ltevenue-Officcis They aie bound to give each other 
“ mutual assistance, v itliout meddling in each other’s affairs. 

“Art X and XI Eatal wounding will be punished by death, 
“ as also assassination. 

“Ait XIV This Code is of equal force in favour of, and 
“ against, all subjects of the Empnc, whether Mahometan or 
“ Chi iitian, without any exception It is the duty of all to take 
“ cine, that no bleach is made of these laws by any one, whoever 
“ he may he, at the same tunc that all may claim their protection ” 

Unquestionably, as a Code, tins is a vciy incomplete and un- 
scientific pioduction but as a manly acknowledgment of past 
ciiois, as a noble abandonment of all Caste-pimleges and unjust 
social diffeicnees, it is entitled to our piofound admuation, and 
moieovei, to 0111 humble imitation in Bntisli India. If the pioud 
and half-educated Mahometan could lesign the privileges of a Code 
and pioeeduie sanctioned by his Religion, and stamped by antiquity, 
and could place himself on a level with the Christians, whom his 
ancestois had conqueicd, and tiodden upon for centuries, con- 
scientiously believing, that the best way to impiovc and puiify the 
Couits is to lendei the highest amenable to them, how very 
unu 01 thy must appeal to the Voild the conduct of those, who 
dec hum against the extension of the Codes of Butish Law to all 
Briti-li subjects, wlicthoi the sons of shop-keepers 111 Chcapsidc, or 
spiung of ancient fannies m Hindustan ? Heie the wisdom of the 
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Christian Governme nt, as well as the justice, must yield to that of 
the Turk ; but it is a vam struggle, and the dictates of common 
sense must sooner or later be follow cd. I trust to hail before long 
a Hatti Shurif fiom the Gul-hanah of the Council-room of 
British India, proclaiming the entire equality of all subjects, 
without distinction of Religion, or colour, or birth The fiist end 
of the wedge has been in suited by the passing of late Acts If the 
British Merchant, or Planter, wishes to reside m India, he must 
confoim to the Laws of the Land. 

I cannot hope, nor expect, that m so short n period the principles 
laid down in tins lecoid of rights have been practically woikodout 
it is long, s cry long, cie an Asiatic people, accustomed to oppicssion, 
can learn their just rights, ere the little potty tyianuics, wlmh wo 
have befoic us daily in the bazaar, and on the high load of an 
Oriental District, me put down hy public feeling As long as suitors 
arc degraded enough to offoi bribes, ho long will the conupt Judge 
dishonour the Bench , as long as men will not hesitate by cinigmg 
and llatteiy to gain their own ends, so long will tho dwellings of 
those m power he sunounded hy a giaspmg crowd of oxaitois 
In one of my -visits to the Pasha of Jerusalem, I was stunned by 
cries for Bakshish, and had to dance attendance amidst a ciowd of 
vailots in the ante-chamber I submitted to the penance, and bled 
readily, pcihaps gladly, being now convinced, that the cnois of 
our Public Oihoiuls m India, which no punishment would clici k, 
were not pcculiui to them, but weie the natuiul weaknesses of 
mankind I paid tho coin, and thought of tho many vendable 
figuies, who had danced attendance m my anterooms A few 
nights afteiwjid, my head servant was anested hy the Mutasalhm 
of the town, on account of a quail el with one of his dependents ■ 
it was “Man, weak man, diesscd in a little buef authority” T 
had to visit this digmtaiy, to smoke the pipe of peace, and submit 
to his odoious embiaces, eic I could continue my journey on the 
morroir It was the same story everywhere the camels and 
carnages of merchants rudely seized for the mai thing of troops, 01 
of people in power the iinpiessment of forced 1 about, the orbitimy 
enactment of pnee-eunonts the passport-bribe at the city-gate, 
the quaiantine hush-money, tho custom-house doucem Then m 
the houses, where I lodged on the road, many a tale w r as told of 
village oppression, of justice denied hy undue influence, many an 
unjust assessment exposed, many a little act of Asiatic tyiauny laid 
bare hut I feel convinced, that these nic the mlicient vices of the 
Asiatic system tho e\ lls are to bo met with over the -whole Indiau 
Peninsula, and no Rulei and no system of justice can prevent it. 
"Would to God that it could bo done ' 

I have thus desenbed the Couits, Criminal and Civil, which are 
established more or less, m tho Vieeroyalties of the Turkish Empire. 
The Supreme Government quietly, year by year, extends its direct 
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influence, and by degrees the complete centralization will be 
established The general featuics do not diffei luatenully from our 
own Civil, Cummal, and It even 11 c Court-, and Executive Powe* in 
Puti-h India , but Tin hey is liable to an enl (hiough its lr gth 
and bieadth, fiom ■nliieh wo are fiee, andwhuh has the etlut of 
paialyzmg its best elloits at self-go\ eminent, and must continue 
to do so This evil mises, paitly, fiom the weakness of the Empire 
as legaids foieign Euiopean l’oweis, and paitly iiom the defective - 
ne-a of its own institutions The Courts ahme alluded to have 
jmisdiction only over the Mahometan and Chn-lian subjects of the 
l’orto, hut the whole c oast swumis \\ ith the uondi script buhjrcts, or 
dependents of Foreign States, who, though long settled, still consider 
themselves as undei the piotection and the flags of their respective 
Consuls, and entnely beyond the powei of tin local authorities in 
any lespoct whatever If 01 do these individuals keep aloof from 
the oidinary tian-aetions of life, like the Kang of Deldi, who 
leniamed secluded m his own palace Tliej aie everywhere foremost 
in speculation and in trade, loud in the maiket-place, influential on 
the exchange, mastcis of the imports and exports of the country, 
now the cieditois, now the dcbtois of the Government and its 
highest offheis These people aie of all eountnes, speaking all 
languages, but pieseivmg their nationalities, 01 \anntmgthe protec- 
tion, often most profligately extended by the local Consuls of the 
smullei Powcis This state of a flails was foioed upon the Christian 
Powei s by the formei absence of all lawmTuikev, and the haughty 
denial of all lights to Flanks as TJnhelieveis Certain Capitulations 
v oie made, when the Tiukisli Powei was weakened, by which all 
subjects of Foieign States aie liable, cmllv and cmmnally, only to 
then Consuls, and tluough them to then Governments, and by Acts 
of Parliament the Bnti-h Consuls m the Levant are armed with 
Judicial powei s, and can, if lequued, f 01 waul olfendeis for trial to 
Malta This pnvilcge of independence fioni the Laws of the land 
lias been grossly abused, and by none moic so than Gieat Britain. 
I11 addition to the genuine Butish subject, who maintains every- 
wlieie lus chaiactei of stubbonmess and unieasonahlencss and gives, 
tiouble to cveiy constituted Court lneveiy < ountiy, tbe British dag 
piotects a countless hoiclc of Maltese, Gieeks fiom tbe Ionian I-k*- 
Ionians on the coast, who have long enjoved piotection wiihoinr 
nationalitv, Jews, citizens of the United States, who, when virthey 
have no leprcsentative, naturally look to Gieat Britain : litttily 
all converts fiom the A n <. lent Chinches of the East Iwve 
put foiwaid a most unfounded claim to the protection «f S&c 
flag of the Missionaiy Each Consul has a book of ptrotev to® 
subjects, and it is a point of honour not to concede one, tbwigifa. 
the licence of adding to their numbeis has been cheeked. I 
met an old Mahometan of the Panjab, i\ bo asieil me fwr % 
■certificate of bis bemg a British subject, for tbe purpose of 
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the Income-tax, and being able to snap Ins fingers at the Police , for 
the Consuls are too glad to excit then poweis In addition to tins, 
the ancient oppiessmn of the Tuiks upon Clinstinns has compelled 
the Foicign Powers to mterfeie in then behalf, and it is generally 
understood, that eiery menibei of the Aimeman and Gieck Chinch 
is under the piotection of Russia, eveiy lloman Catholic under that 
of Piance, and latteilv eieiy lhotcstant, and, stiange to say, the 
great mass of the Jenish population, under Gieat Hi it am Hie 
primary object was to piotect the-c paities fioiu oppie-sion, ical 
and undoubted , but latteily tins right has become a political 
engine , and the piactical woikmg of the system is most lamentable, 
most oppiessne, and most degiadmg to the local Authonties 
Whereiei theic is suspended the flag of a Foreign Ponei, there the 
Police and Tax-gatlicier cannot entci eyeiy Consul is a meichant, 
and the smallei Poncis supply themselves with Consnls at the ex- 
pense of a painted board and a flag, as it is clear, that such immuni- 
ties aio myaluablc to a nicichant Ko Frank, by the Ians of the 
Empnc, can hold real 01 landed property, but this difficulty is got 
oyer by fiaudulent tiansfcis, and the great bulk of the tiade and 
manufactme is m then hands , silk factories, paper nulls, com 
mills, wine piesses, have sprung up in eveiy pait of the coast, and 
commeicc is lapidly expanding itself by the means of Christian 
skill and capital, hut sadly to the mjuiy of gootloidei , ami nothing 
hut the lepeal of these Capitulations can enable the l’oite to 
consolidate the internal system of its Government The eul and 
degiadation aio keenly felt by the liighci Tuiks “ 'Why,” said 
the Goicmoi of Damascus to me, “should they not he subject to 
“ our laws, as I was to theirs, when I ■usitccl England foi my 
“pleasure, as they come lime for tlieiis ? ” The state of things 
sometimes exhibits itself ludicrously, sometimes painfully In the 
city of Damascus two stiangeis fell out, and fought , the 1 ’olico 
interfered, it uas found, that one was a native of Bnti=li India on 
his pilgrimage, the other a Cieole fioin Jamaica , the Police let 
them alone, as they weie both Ilei Britannic Majesty's subjects 
At Salonika a new Kaimmakam v as shuck by the number of flags 
and hoards, indicating the lesidencc of an unusual iinmhei of 
Consuls On inquiry it was found that every baker’s shop had 
been taken under the piotection of foioign Poweis foi a giatuity, 
to ei ado the tax on gram I was sitting in the company of a 
provincial Pasha, while a case was being aigued by the Entish 
Consul on the helialf of a Jen , who had established a farm in the 
district he either could not, or would not, pay his land -lie venue 
(not an unprecedented event in Asia), and the local Officer naturally 
wished to realize , hut the llcvenuo defanltei had a pnpei protection 
from Great Britain, though appaiently a Pole, and I felt for the 
poor Pasha, as he heard himself thieatcned and defied m his own 
Court, and a letter, pioposed to be dospatebed to tlic Ambassador, 
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read to lnni “ in tcnorcin ” And this is going on m every town, 
and as foreign relations increase, the system of interference increases 
also The Sultan, last ycai, by edict, reduced the extravagant 
rates of interest at Damascus his views of political economy might 
bo wiong, but at any rate he but followed the precedent of every 
civilized nation. The blood-suckmg Jews went on mtisse to the 
British Consul, and I had the pleasure of heaimg that worthy 
record his pretest, or act of defiance, to the Impciial Government, 
which half a centuiy before would have taken off his head, or con- 
signed lnm to the Seven Towers All the authontics aie wonderfully 
urbane, and civil to tiavelleis, and in appcaiancc lory respectable. 
The old lace of Paslia, as described by the autlioi of Eothen , has 
expired Such as I met weie shaip and intelligent men, of solemn 
and staid demcanoui If tiansfened fiom Damascus or Smyrna 
to Dohli and Agia, there would be little to distinguish them fiom 
the Deputy C'ollectoi oi Aatiie Judge, the same grave respect for 
externals, the same slow and deliberate uttciance, the inkstand 
and paper, the scented pipe, and obsequious servants standing 
round, add to the resemblance. 

The Blanks, as stated above, being beyond the control of the 
local Couits (the Couits being too bacl foi them, or they too bad 
for the Couits), Hived Tiibuuals have been established to settle 
their onn international quarrels, to enable them to collect their 
just debts, and piotect the natives fiom then exactions A Frank 
cannot he delivered over to the Tnbunals of the country, and m 
commercial matters betwixt Plants, the Consular Court is that 
refer led to, to w Inch alone a Fiauk can he cited, hut the native 
must he sued by a Fiank m the Couits of the country Even 
among the subjects of the l’oite, the Patiiaiclis and Chief Rabbi 
aie vested with powere to settle eases, where both paities belong to 
the same persuasion, with a light to appeal to the Couit of Justice, 
which is the only tribunal, if the nation and religion of the parties 
ditfer The Mixed Tnbunals foi deciding matters in which Pianks 
or domiciled stiangeis aie concerned, are twofold 1 The Com- 
mercial 2 The Ciiminal and Coucctional These institutions 
date fiom 1 846, and base been established m all the laige cities of 
the Empire, and hu\ 0 been found to answci then purpose They 
arc composed of a certain number of natives, whose appointments 
arc pcimanent, and a ccitam numhci of foreigners, who vary 
accoulmg to the nationality of the paity, whose case is before the 
Coiut These Couits are vested by the Imperial Firman with all 
the attnbutes of competent Judicatures ; they can compel the 
attendance of witnesses, administer oaths accoidmg to the persuasion 
of the witnesses, punish peijury, and can, with the sanction of the 
Executive, cairy out then decrees, to any extent, civil or criminal, 
except whcic life is affected If the defendant is a suhj’ect, the 
sanction of the Sultan is required to warrant capital sentence ; if 
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he is a foreigner, the consent of the Consul of the particular nation 
to 'which he belongs must be obtained , m all cases, the Consul of 
the defendant is allowed to take a pait 111 the defence, and the 
deeiee can only be earned out, when counteiMgned by him, which 
last condition is fcaifully abused, and almost nullifies the good 
effects of the institution 

The existence of these Comts is a gieat evil, and, until they 
are bioiight nioie into harmony and connection with the geneial 
system of the whole Empue, they must letaid the advance of good 
Government but they weie a necessary evil, the result of the 
isolated position formerly, and latterly the dependent lelations of 
the Empue ton aids Foieign Poweis, and the antiquated and very 
imperfect constitution of the indigenous Courts But anomalous as 
it is, the institution has been piocluLtive of some good, and is, per- 
haps, put forth as a feelei of the public mmdbcfoio the mtioduction 
of further mnovation on the stiict piecepts of the Koi.in , for 
instance, since their institution, two gland lefoimshavc been mtio- 
duced into the Court of Justice itself, the lcsult of public opinion ; 
one of a most lachcal natuie, v 1 z the admission of the evidence of 
a Chustian in a case befoic the Ka/i, and the othei the admission of 
documentaiy evidence, both of winch aie contiaiy to stnet Mahome- 
tan law and piactice To complete this lcsume of the Judicial 
establishment of the Tuikish Pi ounce, it must be added, that theie 
arc no .salaries attached to pm civ Civil functionaries, they aie 10- 
muneiatcd by a foe of one-fouilh of the litigated pioperty their 
appomtmonts are all held at pleasuic, and the usual term of occu- 
pance is one ycai , and it follows fiom then mode of education, 
that they aie quite sti angeis to the people, to whom they aie 
to administer Justice, and very often aie entnely lgnoiant of their 
language Tmkev, by its pcculiai Gcogiaphical position, has 
scarcely two Piovmces speaking exactly the same language or 
dialect the dis-mnlauty 111 customs is as gieat when I lepeat 
therefore, that the Offieeis charged with the Executive in the 
Provinces, and the Judges, have no fixed salanes, haie no permanence 
of appointmmt, but aie liable to sudden and aibitiaiy removal, and 
are utteily ignoiant of the language and customs of the people, and 
arc not allowed time to make themselves acquainted with them, my 
readers may judge, that these Courts aie maikeclby the union of the 
three greatest defects, that can be incidental to such institutions , 
and tlio co-cxistencc of independent and antagonistic tiibunals, based 
upon individual, andnottemtonal, jurisdiction, is an additional ev ll 
so great, that I doubt, whether any countiy could thiive under it. 

I now proceed to the question of Finance, the natuie and amount 
of Kevenue available, the modes of collection, and the nature of the 
expenditure In the nineteenth centuiy, the Budget is, must 
always be, the gieat and vital question, every other matter being 
more or less influenced by it Thioughout the "Woild, there can be 
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but two forms winch taxation can assume 1 Where, as iu Great 
Bntam, tin* cxpcm lit mo is fixed, ami the .sinus uecoMsury are col- 
lected. with the eousent of the t.ix-paji r. 2 Win re the amount of 
lieumue .nailable appeals ti\ed bv liuturul causes, and the expondi- 
tuie must be coutiolled by that Tuikej , like* lie iU-.li ludia, belongs 
to the latter class liei best mtc ations and schemes are cheeked by 
■want of means, and the method of mu easing taxation to meet the 
legitimate wants of the Govei limeiit is tin g) eat financial difficulty. 

The following nuij he said to be an approximation to the revenue 
of the State m 1851 lion ever, the data aie very uncertain; 


Land-tax 

/ 2 , 024 , GOO 

Income ta\ 

1,840,000 

Capitation-ta\ 

368 .COO 

Customs 

790,400 

Indirect Taxes 

1,380,000 

Tnbntc fiom the dependent Provinces 

322,000 

^6,724,400 


Of these, the land-tax resembles in some respects the great source 
of llevcnuc 111 India , hut it is at owedly founded upon a dMeremt 
right The State is maintained by law to be the sole owner of real 
pioperty, and the tax is a kind of lent, and to appreciate the exact 
position of Government, I must lefei hack to the origin 01 the 
Tuikish powei \\ hen the Tuiks commenced their career of con- 
quest, the geneial lule was comet non or extei mination : still practi- 
cally then dominions might be divided into two classes, that* whii-h 
submitted without making any lesistancc, 01 which were cniirdy 
colomaed by Mahometans after the cxteiuunation of the Chii>*ijii 
inhabitants, and those which were conquered by force of arms. Unit 
the mhalutants spaied In the fiist class, the lauds were gun rally 
divided into thieo shaics 1 Military Fiefs, such as we should isll 
m India Jaglui 2 Eleemosjnaiy and leligious tenures, so will 
known 111 linha 3 Government lands, known 111 Indn as Kb --dsn. 
But the State novel lesigned her lien on the whole, and it is the 
usufiuct alone, that is conceded to the holders of the fiiM rso 
shaies As the Go\ eminent giew weaker in its t'umti. vs. whit 
happened m India, and cieiywheie else, came to pass in I ir'k't 
The subjects eniielicd tiiemsclves at the expense of <t 0 MAlt 
M010 than half the temtoiy passed, fiauduleuth or ion ib'>„ nflifi 
the hand of the l’nest and Soldier, with entue tinnuu.itx i'.vau j.’ii’j 
Stutc-contiibution at all One of the boldest uioasuti s rJ S'diurii 
Mahomet, after tlie massacie of the Janissauo', was to lonwio tlie 
whole of the Service-lands he even hail piopaivd to dhi ibv 'tmte- 
to the Itehgious holdings also, but the stout heart, whhh wft 
feared the swoid, quailed before the curse. These lands ntnU 
flee fiom tlie tithe, which is lcned on all lamia hi id dftwt ^ 
Government, and the resumed Mililaiy Fiel’s. 
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In the second-class of Provinces, tv Inch had been, conquered by 
the swoid, the pimciplc was dilfcient a land-tax, the light of the 
conqueror, took the place of the tithe, or lateable collection fiom 
the faithful This of coui^e tmils aecouhng to the relative 
strength of the tax-gatherer aud the tax-pavei In all lll-goi emed 
and ludo countries, the question is 1 educed to this it m only very 
strong Governments, or vciv w ne ones, that caic to limit their 
demands to what m justice the land should pav, ivitli leieienie to 
its capabilities I saw many instances of this The Chiefs of 
mountainous and difficult tiacts u ould not permit a Revenue-! ffiicci to 
entei then boundanes, and paid a quit-iont, affixed in pioportion to 
then stiengtli, not the value of then eountiy on the othei hand, 
the open counti v is liable to constant oppic-— ion I vv as paiticulaily 
uitcicatcd with the fiscal state of the valley of the Bckdv a between 
the two ranges of Lebanon, a magnificent valley, n ligated bv the 
Leontes, with gieat agncnltnial capabilities A suncy had lately 
taken place, and an avei.ige had been struck, and a kind of Settle- 
ment made for five yeais This v\ a-, however, soon set aside a 
new Pasha commenced a new suivev luibes ueie taken to make 
false mcasuicments, demands wcie hemg uiged, ovei and aboie 
the assessment, of a miscellaneous kind, consisting of stiaw foi the 
hoises, food for the sonants The old ctmgglc between Revcmic- 
exadion and agncultural dncaneiv, to lmpiov e which the British 
Consul of Damascus, on some suppo~ccl plea of piotection, was 
pieparing to mtcrfcio, without much chance of his mending 
mattcis 

The land-tax is collected by the liead-men, and tiansfuicd to the 
State-Collectors, who account fii't to the Daftu1d.11, the chief 
Revenue-accountant of the Distnct The debased state of the 
currency, the ehionic want of funds, and habitual foiestalling of the 
Revenue, adds to themi'Civoftho cultivatoi, who is gene 1 ally deep 
bevoncl ledcmption m the hooks of the Armenian Honey -lendci 
Honey ia taken up on the coming nop, hut tic it npens, the Revenue 
harpies aielet loose to lenlme m kind, and anticipate the baffled 
money-lendei hut a small portion of the amount, leally diawn 
from the people, finds its wav to the ticasuiy of the Government : 
a laige pait is diverted by luibes, douceurs, peiquisites 01 plunder, 
debased com, and aibitraiy pnce-cuiicnts. The people did not 
strike me as very wretched m spite of all this. I have lodged in 
some of the meanest houses, and theic secured more eomfoit than I 
had found m many an Indian village the husbandman gcneially 
tills his fields with a gun slung over his shoulder, and otliei arms 
near at hand In one village I was very much amused by a long 
stung of complaints against the head-men, brought by one of the 
cultivators. The man urged his case, as if he were trying to 
impress upon me a now idea, instead of a very familiar story 
indeed 
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I am not propared to say, that very many of the eyils described 
above do not exist in great force in the Frounces of British India- 
many of them are m sepal able from the existence of a land-tax 
and the nature of Oriental tenures, and, if found to exist m tiro 
rountiies, so separate and distinct a* India and Tmkev, they may- 
be piesuined to be of spontaneous giowth The best of Govern- 
ments can only modify and reduce within the smallest possible 
compass, such evils, In fixing modei.de assessments for long 
pi nods, by novel anticipating the demand, by punishing exaction, 
and establishing a good cun one y, and encoui aging self-govern- 
ment 

The second gieat head of taxation is the Tnconie-tax, levied from 
all at an as 01 age late of seventeen pel cent Tho abuses of this 
tax, and the drfficultv of assessing justly, may bo imagined the 
usual method is to assess mighty coitain De-tints, and to leave the 
distnlmtion to the Municipality themselves tlioio is no doubt, that 
it piossc-s heavily on some, while many evade it altogether, yet it 
is a form of taxation wlucli at least possesses to a large degree the 
element of fairness , steunhng upon the position, that the State levies 
a petition oi the goods oi the subject to seniie to him the enjoy- 
ment of the lemamdei, this tax lias murli to leeommend it. and 
in (si eat Britain is now admitted to beneee'saiv, but the question of 
chstnbution, every" hue difficult, m an Quintal countiy becomes 
one of the gicatest mcetv, and this v. ill evu lendci its mhoduition 
into liiiha dangeious, although tho justice of loducmg the tax on 
land, and lixmg it upon piisonahtu-s, appeals to he incontestable 

Kext comes the c .ipit.itiou-tax, lined liy the Hahomit.m lon- 
quoioi funn the C’lmstuiu subjects, as a lausom foi then lives 
This exists still hut it is no lunge 1 attended 111 its 1 cull nation by 
insult 01 humiliation, and cue umstances have ansen which will 
make its lepial, wlucli is pinbablv not f.u distant, legietted One 
of the gnat mouts of the Tuikisli lefoim is the entile abolishing 
of all Caste-pi iv lieges, and the dc-sue to act equitably to all subjects. 
Tlndoi the piosont state of things, the cotisc upturn iol the uimy falls 
exclusively on the Moh.unot.uis, and thc> Clmstians think them- 
selves well of! 111 paving in mime v instead of in flesh and hones, hut 
then pm 1I1 ge is likely to cease and they will ho included in the 
consuiption lolls, ancl lelievcd fiom the lapilation-lax The late 
of assessment of this tax is calculated as the value of two, three or 
four cluvs’ labour on each giowu-up male tlio number of males 
of eaih peisuasion being calculated, the amount of assessment is 
distributed among the Heads of Iteligious Pcisnasions, viz the 
Patruuchs of the Christian community, and tho Klvikam Bashi 
of the Jews This now system has added enormously to the power 
of these chgmtaiios, who weie vested pieviously with certain 
judicial functions, and who liav e scats in the Council, and by some, 
as naturally to bo expected, it has been used for the w 01st purposes, 
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to crush all those, whose conscience may move them to religious 
inquiry, or to the adoption of Protestant tenets. The Missionaries 
represented this to the English Ambassador, and it was only last 
year, that a Firman of Religious Liberty was promulgated, authorizing 
all converts to come out fiom then ancient and degraded Churches, 
and form themselves into new bodies, paying their tax separately. 

The fourth head of receipt is the Customs and with such 
natuial advantages as Tmkey possesses, this ought to be a largo 
souice of mcomo , but it is not so, owing to unequal and oppiessivo 
tieaties with Foicign States, and systematic mismanagement, and 
smuggling , the usual plan is to farm the whole to Armenian 
Bankcis 

Of the fifth head, that of mdnect taxes, we have six blanches 
i Duty upon shops and articles sold. 2 Stamps 3 Town 
duties 4 Tolls this is a tax on beasts of buiclen passing bridges 
or mountain-passes , the ongm of it is clear, though the funds are 
now cained to the public treasuiy, instead of being applied to local 
improvements, as our local agency, load, and ferry funds. 5. The 
Mines these might be made a boundless source of revenue, but are 
neaily entiiely neglected , oies of all kinds aie known to exist, and 
coal-mines on the immediate shores of the Mcditeiranean 6 The 

Post Office this department is at picsont vciy pimutivo All the 

inland posts are carried by native mounted messengeis of wonder- 
ful activity and lesolution , by sea, theie is a service of steamers, but 
the gieatei part of the business has passed into Austrian and Trench 
hands 

The tribute from the Dependent Piovmccs requires no remark , 
it is very inconsiderable, and the «ecict policy of the Porte is to do 
away with it, and to bring theso Piovmccs under subjection , but 
they aie guaranteed by Foreign Poweis, and hole, as m every other 
Depaitment, the improvement and developing of the lesources of 
Tuikey is checked by foreign capitulations, pioving that the first 
condition of a country’s piospenty is to be independent of its 
neighbours 

The mode of collection lias much improved of late, and for this 
Turkey is indebted to the bold genius of Sultan Mahmud Every 
portion of the Revenue was formerly put up foi annual sale, and was 
purchased by some one with pouei and influence, to the mjuiy of 
the people and the Government. The Pasha, vested with plenary 
civil and military power, fleeced tho Piovmccs foi his own advan- 
tage, w ith the assistance of Armenian Bankers to check this, tho 
Civil, Military, and Revenue functions have been sepal ated, special 
Officers, responsible to the Supreme Government, have been stationed 
m each District, and the aid of the Municipality and Local Council 
has been largely drawn upon in the apportionmg and adjusting the 
demand from individuals. 

Some remark is required on the pay of the Civil establishments, 
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which appear to be calculated on a very liberal scale for instance, 
the Gland Waztr, the highest dignitary of the State, receives about 
£ 1 1 ,000 per annum , Ministers, with the rank of councillor, £8000 
per annum, the Viceroys of Piovinces, corresponding to Com- 
missioners of Revenue and Police, £4000 per annum , the District 
Officers, £1600 per annum, the MutasaUim, or superintendent of 
police, £550 per annum , the Daftardar, or general receiver, £1600 
per annum. Such are the salaries of the Executive the employes 
of the Civil Courts receive nothing from the State, but are paid 
entirely by fees. 

In an oidinary year, with a Poaco-establiskmont, the Budget 
of expendituie falls but a little beyond that of the receipts, and 
by good management the ends might possibly be made to meet- 
hut, if a bad season weic to leduce the land-tax, and a change 
in European polities compel unusual wai -expenses, the neces- 
sary lcsult is a deficit, which can only be met by loans , and, 
until the finances become moie buoyant, and an annual surplus 
be uised, the lnciease of the loans is but adding an additional 
weight to the millstone round the neck of the State Three 
great financial nieasuios suggest tkemsehes to those, who have 
long studied the position of aiiaiis, all of them surrounded by 
difficulties, the two latter, peihups, insuperable by the present 
Government, as the foimcr is based on leligious prejudice, the 
lattci on foreign ti ratios, guainnteed by plighted faith and 
protected by mcsistiblc powei The fii 4 is a question of 
admimstiation, and embraces a pioposition of abolishing the 
capitation-tax, as an odious religious distinction, extending the 
conscnption to all subjects of the Poite, and increasing the income- 
tax at an equal rate upon all , at the same tunc that all farms, 
and the ruinous system of middle men, be abolished, and all 
collections made direct by Government employes. There is no 
question regarding the policy and justness of these measures, 
they have been alieady adopted by eveiy enlightened Government 
Tax -paying is, under all circumstances, disagreeable, but it becomes 
doubly odious, when it falls unequally, and is influenced by religion 
or race, when a huge piofit is absorbed by a class of middle men, 
who plunder 111 the name of the State , but the question arises, 
whotlici the Sultan has at his command the administrative abilitv, 
and lionestv, lequucd to make the system of direct collections 
answei completely, as it has done 111 Butish India. 

The sci ond proposition of icfoim is one, that daunted the 
bold genius of Sultan Mahmud, but still it is a necessary 
one, that must come soonci or later, and that forces itself on 
ci eiy Government, from the frightful abuses which are connected 
with its existence I allude to the appiopnution of all the 
Ecclesiastical piopcrty, which has by dcgiees swollen to such 
a size, that it embraces half the landed property of the Empue, 
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and pays no contribution to the State This property is of three 
hinds 1. That poition originally assigned by the early conqueiors 
for the maintenance of lcligion 2 All subsequent giants for 
educational or other public pin poses, hospitals, libunes, and 
chanties. 3 Fiaudulent tiansfeis by individuals to Ecclesiastical 
establishments, to pieserve tlieir property fiom secular confiscation 
The existence of this class is owing to the rapacious and lawless 
policy of the latci Sultans, when confiscation became the older 
of the day, and the wretched owneis saved a portion, by making 
covert giants of the whole to leligious bodies This has had a fatal 
effect on the finances of the Empire, and, as confiscations have 
now ceased, the natuic of the tenuie should be altcieil by law, 
and the u hole of the landed piopeity lendeicd liable to the land- 
tax. But in this question is involved the most valued of vested 
rights , still, as the piesent system becomes established, and the 
necessity becomes daily moic appuient, I hope to see it some 
day carried out, and it will be the final and last struggle of the 
Conseivative paity of Tuikev 

The thud moasiue of lcfonn is, peihaps, still more complicated, 
and the difficulties uiisc fiom the Capitulations with Foieign 
Poneis, which weie lining from Tuikoy in her weakness, and 
which me as embauassmg as the early Treaties made with the 
Native States of Bntish India The pimuple of the Ottoman 
Government is that Flunks, viz. domiciled Europeans, cannot 
possess landed pioperty, foi the veiy good reason, that they 
refuse to render peisonal allegiance to the Sovcieign, 01 submission 
to the laws But no mbitiary legislation can check the linder- 
cuncnt of pnvato life, and these Flanks have intermarried with 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, and m right of their wives 
have come into possession of laigc propeities, and then, tinning 
lound upon the Government, lefuse to pay taxes as being Euro- 
peans Slioitly aftci the inauguration of the Tanzimat, it was 
determined by the Authonties to check this growing evil, and, 
thiougli the intervention of Mixed Tribunals, to assess all property 
thus held This has been violently opposed m some ton ns, but 
the pnnciplc has been admitted by the foreign rcpiesentutives 
in otlieis, and it has in itself so much abstiact justice, that it 
is to be hoped, that a moie hboial policy will be foicod on both 
parties by the development of moie ultimate lelations, that the 
Porto will concede the right of holding property, and thut the 
Gieat Powers will lcniodol their Capitulations with lefeience to 
the very alteied position of affairs 

I do not hesitate to state my opinion, that no Civil Government 
could do its duty, if hampered by such impediments at every turn. 
In Bntish India, step by step, pimleges and exemptions from the 
established Courts have been abolished, and I hope to bee those, that 
remain and chsgiace the Statute-book, speedily removed. Those 
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Comts aie unfit to exist at all, that are not considered capable of 
(loins; justice to all , it is no pmilege, but a disgrace, to individuals 
to lit exempted fiom the oidmaiv Jiidieatmes of the countiy in 
■\\hnh they weie boin, 01 which they have selected for their 
1 esidi ueo I trust, that the feeling is gaming ground, and that 
Bntish Jlcicliaiits and Planters mil cease to aspire to the honour 
of being classed 1,1th dt based and degraded Native Chiefs, as, when 
the aim of the Iasi is shortened for any indnidual as a special ease, 
it is miened that lie lias been acting, 01 will possibly aet, in such 
a nay, as would lning linn under the law, chd it possess its full 
attnlmtcs 1 fed ashamed to convcisc on the subject with Amen- 
can and Tieni'li gentle men, feeling that the Government of liutish 
India is leiklossh exposing them to eertam supposed evils, from 
which T am nrwll lev c linnre of birth protected 

One of Ihe gieatcst lC'iilts of the Tanzimat lemams still to he 
noticed "With the .lani'saiics fell the ancient oignmzation of the 
Aim; , whii h had giaclualh become an bcTeditai v service, supported 
by land and held m luf Like all «cmco paidm this way, and sup- 
plied after Ibis fashion, tin woik was ill clone, and the army became 
dangoious only to its employes s The piesent army was estab- 
lished m the ;cai 184: and is ba«cd on the punriplc of compulsory 
serine, by eonsuiplion foi the yeni', of eieiv Mahometan subject, 
and, as slated aboie this is being t xtencled, 01 perhaps has alieady 
been extended, to the Chustian eomunmity also The army is 
chi ided into six xcp.u ate C01 ps cVAi nice The Tin lush phiasc is well 
known m India as the name assigned to that lingua franca, which 
sprang into t xistenc e in the Tai tai camp at Delili Bach of these Uidu 
consists of two p ills, the nc tivo and the leseivos the former, under 
the command of a lhcld-ilaishal, is divided into two corps, fully 
ofiiceiod, and comjiiising lln ee regiments of infantiy, two of cavalry, 
and one of aiLlleiy, with thntv-three guns The total stiength of 
each Uidu m x\ai is 30,000 men, but timing peace it is reduced by 
fuilough to 25,000 111 thiec, and by the incompleteness of the 
recruiting svstem to 15,000 111 the iemamdei The whole estab- 
lishment, tlieiefoie, is 1 So, 000 men, but the effective stiength is 
120,000 The Rescue is composed of those -oldieis, n lio have 
served their fixe veais, and amounts to 210,000 effective solcheis of 
all aims , hut in time of wai, twelve corps of 25,000 each, 01 in 
all 300,000 men, would he available, bunging up the effective 
stiength of the Tuilcish anny to 330,000 men, and the full stiength 
to 480,000 Besides this, tlieie aie detached corps, one in the 
island of Cietc of 11,000 stiong, a second in the l'ashalic of 
Tupoli, and a thud consisting of engineers and artilleiy, distii- 
buted in all the permanent gamsons in the Empne These eoips 
raise the effective stiength of the standing army to 365,000 men, 
exclusive of the army of Egypt It is distributed in the Pioxinces, 
being peuodically relieved • on the whole, it is well looked after, 
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and the private is paid highei than the British soldier. The- 
hospitals are attended to, the men are well clothed, the cavalry 
are well mounted, and though eveiy airangement is confessedly m 
its infancy, those, who have paid attention to the subject, are 
sanguine as to the lesults, and arc of opinion, that not only has 
a force been inised capable of controlling rebel Pronnces, and 
suppoitmg the Civil Government, but also not entirely unable 
to protect its own fiontier, and eventually make itself respected 
by its neighbours The whole cost is more than two millions 
staling, and the Navy estimates amount to £300,000 per annum 
Here again theie is gieat difficulty in arriving at any certain data 
The airnngements foi the ltescnc aie particularly deserving of 
credit It consists entnely of soldiers, who have seivecl their five 
years m the active force, and who aie allowed to lemam onfuilough 
for seven moie without pav in then native Piovmces, except during 
one month in the vear, when they assemble at their local head- 
quarters and are drilled Begiments are leciuited from the same 
Districts, and therefore the Besc2 vc is united, and by these annual 
meetings and neighbourhood, maintains on c\pi U dit co> pt, and the 
men are always leady to obev the summons, and move m a body 
where requiicd The rules of conscription aie simple, that every 
able-bodied youth of eighteen yoai s should seive five vcais, without 
any exemption on the whole, it is stated not to be an unpopular 
service, but no traveller can base failed to meet parties of con- 
scripts, caught after a haul chase, being biought clown from their 
jungles, and earned off to then head-quaiteis, like a gang of 
prisoners It mav bo onlv a school-bov unwillingness to quit their 
home on the pait of some, but, on the other hand, it is a fact 
unquestionable, that the conscription is so unpopular m some 
districts, such as the Lebanon, that all the males of some villages 
decamp to the wilds, until the evil has blown over This 
conviction was sometimes painfully forced upon me, sometimes 
ludicrously, for under the belief, that Blanks are all-powerful, 

I have been sometimes imploied on my macl to effect the release 
of a son, or a brother , and on one occasion I met a muleteer, 
u lio had been separated from bis beasts of bui den nncl tinned into 
a soldier, but the old trade had not been f 01 gotten, for his first 
inquiry on meeting my solvents was after his mules, fiom which 
he had been taken away In considering this subject, it must 
always be remembered, that the measure has all the ei ll of being 
new, and contiary to pieconceivcd Onontal notions It is scarcely 
ten yeais, since it was put in foice, and has not vet been fully ex- 
tended to all the Provinces To an Englishman it appears strange, 
how anybody can be foiced to be a soldier, to be oppiossed himself, 
and thus become an unwilling instrument of oppicssing his fellow- 
subjects, but it is a measure, which has been thoroughly reduced 
to practice by the great military Powers of the Contmcnt No chains 
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are so heavy as those, which are forged and tightened by a people 
on their own limbs, none are so ready to make slaves of others, as 
those who aie slaves themselves. The British and Anglo-Indian 
aie the only gieat Armies, essentially formed of free levies, and it 
is a matter of congiatulation to the Government of British India, 
that the ovei -abundance of the population of those Provinces has 
furnished oui aimies with an oxhaustless crop of recruits, and saved 
us from the impopulaiity and dangei of foiced leeiuitmg On the 
other hand, wo have not, as Tmkey, a vast reserve of tried soldiers, 
always ready to assemble at a crisis, and costmg nothing Our 
army is in the field , but such as it is, it is all we have. The sole 
object of the Tuikish aimv is to resist foreign aggiesion her career 
of conquest is ovei, and the chances me, that she will never take 
the field against any one of the gieat European Powers, except in. 
alliance with one or 11101c of the others The 01 ganization is skilful, 
that each Uidu is raised 111 a certain poition of the Knipne, and the 
head-quarteis of the aitive foice becomes at once the rendezvous of 
the leseives, on whichever side the alarm may ho , and, if the evils 
of the conscription aie still felt, they aie as nothing under the 
rcgulai and limited system now enforced, when compaied to the 
wholesale captuie of the young men of villages, who foimcrly were 
(bagged off to seive foi life at a distance fi m their homes The 
tern now novel exceeds five years the choice is regulated by lot, 
and the stations arc 111 the Piovmccs immediately adjoining the 
residence of the lecruits 

It must not be foigotten, that Militaiv conscription, if fauly 
enfoiced, if the conscripts uie well looked aftei, have the advantage 
of Insti action m reading and writing, are well fed and clothed, is 
one of the best forms of Education of a people m a low state of 
Civilization The conscupt leaves his home a meie ignorant savage, 
he letums a man of the woild, and a new cieatuie The only hope of 
the progiess of the South of Italy, Sicily, Suidinia, and the Austrian 
Empire rests upon lcgillar conscription, and military training. 

Such is the lcsult of a leviow of the Civil and Military establish- 
ments of the Turkish Empno since the leforms of Sultan Abd-ul- 
Majkl, and his ministeis, lteslud Pa«lia and Ah Pasha The infor- 
mation contained 111 these pages is drawn f 10111 publications, which 
have the merit of being the most highly thought of on the spot, 
and the woiks of English and Piench hands Both aie decidedly 
favouiable, if not entnelv in their accounts of lcsults, at least m 
their auguiies and antu ipations There aie othcis, who take a 
nnifh mine sombie view of the state of flung*, and consider the 
eneigv of the piescnt moment as moic ccrtainlv piedictmg a sudden 
dissolution "When first I took up the subject, I was of the same 
mind, but giadually 1 have taken a bughtci view, and am prepared 
to believe, that time and peace will do much still ’Ihcio is so much 
of libel ty and wisdom m these ref 01ms, such noble concessions to 
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the iron spirit of the age, such a single-minded desire to ic-ostahlish 
good Gox eminent on the host model, although those models are con- 
trary to the historic traditions and religions of the i tiling Caste, 
that I cannot hut wish well to those at the helm of the State at 
these critical moments 

’With the continued blessmg3 of peace, there is a vast career of 
usefulness before them , extensive tiacts of country have been de- 
populated, ancient cities aio falling to nun? as compared with the 
population of lhitish India, that of the whole of Tui key appears 
very inconsiderable 

Itc-distiibuted accoiding to then nationalities, British India itself 
scaieely could exhibit so stiange ayancty, differing so intensely and 
so eiitnely from each otliei 

Ee-distiilmted again accoiding to their religious peiMiasions, we 
haye a singulai spectacle In India wo have to deal with Pagan, 
Mahometan and llindii, and some minor sects, who scaieely appear 
aboye the suiface In Trnkev the struggle is between Mahometan 
and Cliiistian, the lattei being tlieie, like the Hindu hcie, the 
mchgenous and conquer'd lace In addition to these giand 
divisions, tlieie aie Jew, Diuse, and Kind, the two lattei being 
dcvil-woi'lnppei a lemnant of the old heathens of antiquity, but 
too inconsideiable to notice, and included as Mahometan 

As is gcneially the case in an unsettled coiintiv, a very large 
propoition of the inhabitants aie ciowded m the towns, w Inch aie 
walled, or eluste led m villages in the hilly distiu ts, which have 
the advantage of natuial defences The plains aie compaiatively 
deserted, but, as oulei is lestoied, and cultivation is extended, this 
will cease to be so lemaikablc Many Pi ovine es base been ccle- 
biatecl foi then pioduc turns fiom the eailicst pcnod of lustoiy, for 
the local advantages aie such as to admit of the pioducts of the 
tropics, without entnely excluding the staples of Eui ope As the 
travellci ascends (he plateau letnmg fiom the coast, lie comes 
upon the climate and peculiai piocluctious of chffeient countnes : 
the vine, the niulhcrrv, the fig, cotton, ccicals in cieiy Euiopean 
and Asiatic x anet v, aie found m abundance Each Pioxince has 
some peculiai staple, for which it has a leputation, which it still 
keeps up In spite of the millions, which China 1 emits to Butish 
Incha for opium, time is still a lingo, and now me leasing supply of 
that aiticle fiom Struma, which ayails itself of the oyeiland louto, 
to compote with the piocluct of Patna and Malwa m the maikct of 
Canton 

Tho gieat cities of Tuikey aie indeed sights such as no other 
can supply. Dwelleis m India know not the leal and unique 
splendour of an Onental bazaai wo must turn oni faces to the 
settmg sun, and tread with slow pace the bazatnsof Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Damascus, Bagdad, and Cano, ere wc can say, that we have 
entered into and louli/ed the featuies of the Eastern woild. We 
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liave nothing heie like the solemn stateliness, the racy and varied 
pictuicsqucness of a Levantine town. Though familiar with the 
laige-'t and most magnificent cities of Hindustan, I unwillingly 
allow, that they cannot ho eompaied for one moment with 
Damascus and Istambul The bazaais being covered m aie protected 
fiom the inclemency of the seasons, and they aie an agreeable lounge, 
instead of being, as in India, an lneoingible nuisance. The spectacle 
of thp baths and mosques possesses inexhaustible interest, especially 
the founer, and amidst the tuimoil and excitement of the town 
at the busiest houi, the stiangei is staitled at the visions of the 
white figtues leposing in luxmions ea~c, in the coolest comer of a 
spacious hall, enjoying then slumbei in a way, which Turks 
alone can enjoy, and foi getting eveiy thing uncloi the influence of 
the magic hashish Ail unpiejudicod observei can find much to 
athnuc m the Police and internal anangements, and the noble 
Rest -houses for the accommodation of the merchant and the 
tiavcllci, which open out fiom ciery side of the bazaar, with their 
cool fountains and maible floors, and bales of meiehandize piled up 
in sci m it v llow r difleient fiom the shabby buildings outside the 
walls of the Indian Town, where the tiaiellei cannot always obtain 
piotci turn fiom the weather, 01 the mcicliant fiom the attacks of 
thieves Yet licio the companson ceases Outside the walls of 
hei laigo towns, Tuikey has nought to bung into comparison with 
what has been done, lvith what is doing in India no roads 
connecting the most distant Pi ounces, with an unmteirupted 
stieam of passengcis, and unbioken chains of Police-stations for 
moio than a thousand miles, no budges spanning the flood, no 
acknowledged secuiity on the highway Such arrangements, in 
an Asiatic countiy, wlieic all must be clone foi the people by their 
ltuleis, whoie the plundcicd man will howl o\er his own losses, 
but will not stn a loot foi his neigliboui’s, 01 willmgly contribute 
to the safe piotection of his own piopeity, must necessarily bo slow 
without saving, that m India all lias been done that ought to have 
been done, upon a compaiison with other countries similarly situated, 
we arc moie icady to be satisfied. 

One woul upon Religion and Education In Turkey, the Maho- 
metan Religion is not only the State Religion, but the Law of the land 
The gient stiongth of the anti-icfoimei-. is in the lanks of the Hier- 
archy, m whom wcic foimeily vested the poweis of the State, the 
Judic.duie, and the Education of youth Eien now the native 
Chiisti.m is tieatedto a ceitain degico with contumely, and the Turk 
cannot quite shako off his pie-conceived notions, but gieat changes 
aie taking place with the picsent geneiation The Mosques of the 
Pi ounces arc no longei closed to the foot of the infidel, yet m 
social life among the lower oidcis, the Cluistian is still m the lower 
position , but the Cluistian Plunk is a puviloged person, and to 
him the stuctness of old laws are lapidly unbinding go wheie he 
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■will, he is met with civility, if he bo prepared to be civil and 
accommodating himself , and, if it does go against his grain, to 
witness some of the earliest and most magnificent of the churches 
of his Faith turned into mosques, or degiaded to seculai uses, he 
may learn on reflection two lessons, not to set too much value on 
stone walls or marble pillars, since the object of his woislnp dwells 
not in Temples budt by hands, and, secondly, to make allowances for 
the prejudices of others, and, without pietendmg leaped to the 
Temple or the mosque, to respect, when it is in his power, as it so 
often is m Bntisk Tnclia, the feelings of the worslnppci But, if the 
Mahometan Religion is the Btatc-woiship, and, peihaps, brought 
forward offensively so, in every public document and public 
mea'Uic, still the Christian lteligion is not denied any libel ty of 
action, and enjovs many privileges denied m Euiopean countncs 
The Bible is not an excluded volume, nor is the study of it attended 
with penalties to any Christian The dignitaries of every Cliuu h 
arc allowed to assume such titles and nomenc latinos, as ti edition 
may justify, 01 convenience recommend the heads of the Chinch, 
established by law, do not solicit the assistant e of the Civil Magis- 
trate against the Bishops 01 Patnaichs of the different pcisuasions 
Jews arc not disqualified by then faith fiom. then share m the 
Councils of then Piovmce Chuiches and places of vvoiship can he 
erected walkout restraint, and to the Missxonaiy the path is open. 
The Ulema, by opposing the mairli of lcfoirn fiom the outset, and 
still grasping the spoil of the Religious Tenuus, to the detnment of 
the State, have raw cl against tliemsolv es the hostile feeling of those, 
who direct the progicss of these leforms, which aie now too ad- 
vanced, and are too much urged on by tlio influx of foreigner, to be 
checked No con ve it to Christianity would lose his life now ■ The 
Clnistian Povveis would not peinnt it Measures for Education 
have not been cntncly omitted m the new plans of Government, 
The variety of languages picscnts, as m Bntisk India, a great 
difficulty. The Osmanli Tuiki is the language of the lulmg lace, 
the State, and some of the Provinces The Arabic is the language 
of their Religion, and is the Ycrnacular in Syna, Egypt, Aiabia, 
Tripoli, and Mesopotamia Aiiueman is the language of a numinous 
and wealthy community Gieek is spoken m laigc poitions of the 
Euiopean Piovmces, and throughout the islands and the coasts of 
Ionia There also, and along all tlio slioics of the Mcdiloiianean, 
the Levantine dialect of the Italian is the Lingua Fianca of the 
domicdod 01 travelling Euiopean The Albanian m two dialects, 
the Kutso-Wallackian, the Kurd, the Synac, the Persian, the Bul- 
garian, are spoken by largo communities Many of the Euiopean 
residents of the Tuikisli seapoits, especially those connected with 
the Consulates, are Polyglotts, speaking with equal facility, English, 
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French, Italian, German, Tuiki, Gieek, and Aiabic. Some add 
Hebiew to their qualifications 

Such is Turkey is it then to he pronounced a corpse, or is it about 
to commence a long and prosperous career under its new institutions ? 
I have tiled to show what a great Mahometan State really is, in 
order to rectify the populai notions of the efficacy of Native rule, and 
the evils, which British Rule lias caused in India. The Ottoman Em- 
pne, by its size, levcnue, and importance, occupies the position of the 
first of the second-rate States in the Woild at the present time ; its 
Soveieign is on au admitted equality with the Sovereigns of 
Europe , yet what a vast idea docs it give of the extent and import- 
ance of Butisli India, when we find, that the Revenues of Turkey are 
so vciy much less than the Revenue, which we diaw from our own 
Pi ounces, independent of oui pai amount influence over the Native 
States in the niattci of population, what a small propoition do the 
few millions undoi the sceptic of the Sultan boar to the two 
hunched and fifty millions of Butisli India ' Still Turkey is the 
only Asiatic countiy, to which Butisli India could be brought into 
comparison, as lcgnids institutions and government . it is with a 
lieu to this compaiison, that I visited its Provinces, and I saw 
much, that was good and much, that was to be avoided. But will 
a gioat nation condescend to take example from the spectacle of a 
neighbommg Einpne, undei somewhat similai cncumstanccs to its 
oiui, slming to adapt the tued and appiovedpunciples of Western 
Government to an Onental people’ Ilavc the mlers of India the 
frankness and manliness to avow the cuois of their predecessors, 
and puisne steadily and fixedly the path of reform in spite of 
populai clamour or C'aste -pin lieges ’ We have at our disposal 
gieat advantages, denied by fortune to the Ruleis of Turkey. We 
have a boundless extent of Executive stiengtli, and a store of 
admmisti alive ability, such as few absolute Governments ever had; 
and now that the sv stem is fullv dev eloped, that the engine is m 
full woik, the expansion of the Empno is scaieelv the thought of a 
moment A new Pi ounce is annexed, with a stioke of the pen 
new levies aic laised, new civil divisions aie maikccl out, and the 
British Official sits down to lus desk, or stiuts on his parade-ground, 
with the same indifference to locality, with the same official 
aptitude, in Banna 01 l’csliawai the duties of the Government are 
thus earned on with lapichty and ccitumtv , the Empire, though 
vast, is compact , the oideis of the head of the State aie delivered 
promptly, and aie executed unhesitatingly While the Tuikish 
Paslia would be delibciating 01 piotoeollmg vv ltli the foreign Consul, 
the Butisli Gcnoial, if left alone, will have done the business, and 
the Civil Governors will lcpoit quietly, that he has annexed 
the Piovmco, and realized the Revenue These oidcrs arc con- 
veyed b) the lightning-line, and the gi cat impediments of time and 
distance aie lemovcd The Government of India is again foitunate 
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in possessing an inexhaustible supply of native soldiers and of 
capable Native rail Officials, Hindu and Mahometan polished, 
intelligent, obedient to law, fiee fiom mtoleianie, and, if well 
paid, honest the ltnleis aie losti ained by no Capitulations with 
overpowenng neighbouis If the Fieneli Consul, or the Kabul 
Ambassadoi, had woined and insulted me m my office at Lahbi 01 
Amritsar, in the mannei m which I hoaid the foimer fum tionaiy 
acting at Damascus, I should have shut him up 111 the Folic e-loc k- 
up, till he had cooled Ins temper, and understood w here I10 was, 
and I have no doubt, that a British Consul ac tmg in the same w ay 
would have experienced the same lieatment, and justly so, in 
Algeria Theio aie no Fiovmees, which nsc m periodical lebellion, 
when called upon to pay their cpiota to the State, and no indepen- 
dent Pasha ever and anon to thieaten the existence of the Empno 
by intestine war On the other hand, the distance of the Indian 
poits from Eiuopc still stops the influx of Euiopean capital, eneigy, 
and skill, which, flowing along the Meditennncan, and meieasing 
with the lncioa'ing piospentv of the countiy will do moie, and m 
a shoitei penod, than the wisest legulations and the tnumphs of 
State-ciaft If the bale lull-side is to be coveicd with mulberry 
trees, if the foi gotten mine is to be foued to disgoige its hidden 
treasmes, if the lino of steamcis is k ( pined to connect distant 
poits, if the uon-w av is to be laid down to connect sea to sea, the 
Turkish Gom nine lit lias but to give tbc sign, to make lcnsonablc 
concessions, to ginu antec seauity of life and piojicrtv. and the 
overflowing capital of Eiuope lejoues to disc li.ugo itself into a new 
channel The Tuikisli Goi eminent lias shown, that it appieaates 
its position, by openly pioclaiming equality of law to all subjects, 
and we cannot do hotter than to follow' the examjilo m Butish 
Incha 'Whether the Indian community is as yet fitted foi a share 
in the local Government, whethei the countiv would gam* by an 
admixtiuc of the populai element ui its institutions, is a giave 
question it has been biought to the test of experience m Tuikey 
Theio the local Councils have a voice in the rc-<hstnbution of the 
assessment, and pi actually that is the difficulty to the Euiopean 
Officei , it is not the gencial weight 011 the whole Piovmcc, but the 
harshness upon individuals, that causes discontent The mcasiueof 
trial by assessuis and a jury has alzeady hceu earned out in cummal 
cases m India, but m a most maimed form 

It is a melancholy sight to witness a falling Empire, to go about 
from Pi ounce to Piovmcc, and see nothing hut icmnants of the 
past, and present decay At Constantinople is pioudly shown a 
cabinet containmg the golden keys of the gloat cities conquered by 
the early Sultans, of fsmj rna, of Athens, of Rhodes, of Alexandria, 
of Mekka, and Jeinsalem this was, till lately, a melancholy 
spectacle, for, wlierevei the foot of the invader had been impiessed, 
desolation seemed to follow ciowdcd cities became how ling deserts, 
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and famous harbours became choked with sand The piosent Ruler 
of Tiukcy u ill lia\ c gained a victoi y far exceeding that of his 
ancestois, if by Sim and judicious lefoim, and wise and impartial 
Government, lie succeeds m restoimg, as he alieady has done 
partially, these fertile piovmccs of his Empiic to their former 
piospenty 

Bvnaiias, XoiiTiiEi’N India, 1853 

Thirty-four yeais have passed away, since I wrote the above. 
Turkey had then her day of opportunity, and has not availed herself 
of it Tlieio is 110 hope now “ Gelenda est t'aithago ” must be the 
vcidict of eieiy intelligent olisei 1 ei Hue 0 the Rulcis of Turkey 
in the hour of then might, or of their weakness, ever shown the 
least capacity of Rule 111 a substantial degiec, have they realized 
that a G01 eminent is onlj allowed to come mto existence, or per- 
mitted to continue to exist, when it is foi the benefit of the people 
governed ? If I did not heartily belieie, that the piolongation of 
the penod of Entish Rule in British India was for the benefit of 
the people, I foi one would advocate 0111 immediate withdrawal. 
The same penod, which marts the continuous dcgindation of the 
pnnciple of Go-comment 111 Turkey, cliionicles the constant advance 
of the Institutions of Bntish India Education, Municipalities, 
Eicedom of Tiado, Pioss, and Religion, Right of Public Meetings, 
Local Councils, Impioved Taxation, Inipioied Means of Communi- 
cation, Eipuility of all befoic the Law, and 111 the Courts of Justice. 

Piovmoos have been wienelied fiom Tuikey in this period by 
Trance, Gicat But am, Austria, Russia, Soma, Bulgana, Romania, 
andMontenogio Otliei Piovmccs aie honeycombed by the Trench 
Pnest, the Bntish Missionary, and an aimy of Consuls, "Vice-Consuls, 
and Consulai Agents, and a legion of Money-lendcis have appro- 
priated portions of the Revenue Liberties ai e taken by Europeans, 
which Mould be tolciatcd by no other Government I myself saw 
a Hospital on the top of a hill, commanding a city, actually with 
fortified embiasuies, and the Bntish Missionaiv complained, because 
the Pasha stopped the woiks had any Tiencliman attempted to 
erect such a building 111 Bntish India, it would have been lazed 
to the giound If the Judicial Courts make a decision against a 
Euiopcan, he complains to tlio Amba^adoi , and pcisuadcs the 
Executne to lense it If the Tiukisb G01 eminent establishes 
a system of Populai lnstiuction analogous to the one, which the 
Tiench Republic lias mtiodnced into its Colonies, and compels 
otliei Euiopcan Rations to submit to it, the Missionaiy Societies of 
Gicat Bntam and the United States begin to blustei and thieaten, 
foigetting the long yeais of immunity and licence, which they have 
enjoyed in Tui key, and whii li they would look for in vainm Russia, 
Austna, or Trance The Government of Tuikey has become weak 
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and contemptible, dishonest and impecunious, and as there is no 
hope of impiovement, the soonci that it disappears, the better for 
the true mteiests of the Human Race. 

London, 1887. 

It has been asserted, that the Sultan of Tuikey, who is by race 
a liybiid piodnced by Altaic Hales from High Asia out of Cncassian 
Hotlieis, is the lineal lepicsentatiie ot the Kaliphs of Arabia who, 
were puie Semite, the assertion is udiculous, and the claim would 
be admitted 111 neither Hindustan, lYisia, nor Morocco We can 
haidly conceive the idea ot piayeis being offered for Bapizet of the 
iron cage, and Ins descendants, by Tnmii, and Baber, and Aklibar 
in the ilosques of Lalioi and Debit and Agia How little the 
present Sultan has succeeded 111 getting nil of the old Till tar 
notions is pioved bv a tact lecoided in the Times this veiy yeai, 
that, as a nuik of faioui, lie piesented Ins Griand Wazi't with 
£ 1 000 to deft axi ihe ej penses oj the cn cumciston of his son I doubt 
whether the Yiceioy of Egypt, 01 the Nawab of llydeiabad, would 
be giatifled, if the Butish Government weie to convey to them 
such an honoui Slats. and libbous may be pueule lewauls of 
great sen ice, but they aie at least not lidiculous The Xovv spapeis 
tell us, how fiom time to time the so-called Kaliph of the Faithful, 
Yice-Regent ot God, exchanges compliments of letteis, amlpiesents, 
and decorations w ith the Pope of Rome, the so-called Pontiff and 
ICeyliolder of a sect of Christians both these dignitanus seem to 
resemble that famous jai, winch letamed the scent of the loses 
very long aftei the last chop of Atlai had been diawn off. 

London, Aug 1S87 

APPENDIX. (Scop 276) 

Fuad l’aslia to Lord Sti atford de Redcliffe 

“ Fcbrnaiy 12, 1856 

“ The official communications made formerly and recently by jour Excellency, 
both 111 wilting and vci bally, upon the subject of 1 eligious matters, have been 
taken into minute consideration ’the lmpoit.int and friendly seivices which the 
Porte has at all times, and more paiticulailj of late, evpcnenced on the pirt of 
her illustrious allies, the 1 nglish and other Governments, are appieciated in the 
highest degice bj Ilia Majestj the Sultan, and the feelings of giatitude inspired 
by them will remain fur ever impressed upon the heart of the Ottoman nation 
111 addition to the emceie desire entertained bj the Porte to meet, so far as is 
possible, the fnendh lepiescutations ol lira allies bj satisfactoij measures, she is 
also well acipi, initial with the spmt of the age, and she hastens according!}, with 
the Impcndl sanction, to communicate the decision ndoptid legarilmg the above 
point In con-eqiieii( e the assuiances formerly given to the British and Fiench 
Governments with reieicnce to the question ot renegades are at pi esent renewed 
and conlunied afresh, while an additional assuiance is ileclaicd anil made known, 
that the teims of the decision at that time adopted it ill he held to compuse 
absolutth/ all nmgaihs It is sincenly hoped that this decision, which is a new 
and practical proof ol the Porte’s retraining on all occasions from senselessly 
thwarting or opposing measures uf a piacticahle nature, will meet with the 
satisfaction of jour lllustuoua allies Mshemit Fuad.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 

EGYPT IS IT "WORTH ANNEXATION? WOULD IT ADD TO 
THE STRENGTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE? 

I knew Egypt first in 1 843 I spent a montli m Cairo waiting for 

the aruval of the fiist P and 0 Stcamci from Suez to Calcutta 
I saw the gieat Pasha JLihomet Ah, and Ins step-son Ibrahim. 
Cano was an Oncntal city then, and I lead right through the Koran 
with my Aiabic Teachei. I went a little way up the Nile with 
Wai burton on Ins well-known voiage, the Ciosccnt and the Cross. 
I was with Lepsius at the Pjiamuls, and I saw Wilson start off 
with Ins paity to Smai and Palestine, as lecoided in the “Lands 
of the Bible ” tin Eichaid England was 111 the Hotel on his road 
back fiom Kandaliai 111 the fii»t Afghan Campaign, and Pottingcr 
amved fiom England with the latiiiid tieat’s, which closed the 
Chinese Wai of 1842. I luno Msited Egipt for bnef periods 
six 01 scion tunes since, have watched its Institutions and 
Railways glow, and always kept myself an commit with the eyonts, 
which we 10 happening I sisitoil the country, possibly not for the 
last time, at the commencement of the year 1S85, and made a 
eaieful simey fiom the sea to the Fust Cataiact, fiom Suez and 
Poit Said to Alcxandua 1 lead a gieat deal of contemporary 
litoiutuic both m the English and Ficncli language on the subject 
some of it is entuoly woitliless some oxtiemely valuable, yet 
indicating that the wnteis had exceedingly small conception of 
the natuie of the pioblem piesented 111 the Administration of a 
Piovmce, a matter familial to an Anglo-Indian Official, who had 
been doing nothing else all lus life 

The ponod of my usit was no oidmarv one All eyes were 
on Loid Wolsoley’s folios on the Nile aboie Dongola I left 
London Jan 12, 1883, the battle of Abu-Klea was fought on the 
17th before I leached Cairo on the 24th, Stewart had been 
wounded, and Wilson staitoil that veir day to Khartum I started 
up the Nile on the 23th, and, befoie I leached the First Cataiaet 
all was oiei, foi Goidon was killed on or about the z6th. Wilson 
had reached, and left Khartum, on the 28th On a tree at Assouan 
was fastened a boaicl, to which was attached a notice of the battle 
of Abu-Klea, and the aimal of the tioops at Hetammeh on the 
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Nile. I got back to Cairo on Feb 6 , tbe same day, that Wilson 
got back to Korti, and a few hours later lead in the Notices m 
the Hall of Shcplienrd’s Hotel, that Khartum had fallen, Cordon 
been killed, and I felt thankful indeed, that all prosper ts of our 
occupation of the valley of the Upper Nile had parsed aw av, at least 
for this geneiation The stais in then coui&es, fought for us, 
foi the bitteicst enemy of Gieat Butain could scaicelv lnne wished, 
to see a laigc Anny isolated foi a long pcnotl of the Summci Mouths 
at moio than 1000 miles fiom its basis, with no ultenoi object, 
and no prospect of possible ad\ antagc 1 lieaid at Cano w ltli 
ama/cment of the laige reinfoi cements sent to Suakin, the Railway 
plant tinned out to connect Suakin and Bcibci, passing through 
drifting sand, and over an altitude of some thousand ft et 1 saw 
the Camels, stowed away six in a lailway-tiuck. being di prated to 
Suez I lead Loid Wolseley’s oidei of an advance m tlic Autumn, 
and then giadnallv common sense began to pieiail, and on the 
Hoaid m the Hotel I one day lead, how that the Russian ion os had 
ndiunced on the Afghan fiontui, and fickle public miriest was 
(Inerted (and for ei oi ) fiom Meioe on the Nile, ncal wlnrh Lonl 
"WoReley was encamped, to Meiv and Meicliak on the Oxus The 
water of the great Eiyei Nile, as it flowed silently on fiom 
Emm Pasha’s distant foit at Wadelai, betwern Kliaitum and 
Ondurman, past Metuiumeh, and Heihei, past TTthek the scone 
of the death of Powei and Stew ait past the falls of Knbeknn, 
where Geneial Eaile fell, past the Camp at Koiti, and Dongola, 
could, as it cone eyed om steameis down the Nile, Inn e told many 
a tale of Miissauo and Death, u lui h w ill nec or ho know n I new or 
could divest myself of the com iction, that it w as an insane, 
objectless and wicked wai wc weio fighting against Patnots, 
who fought foi then country, fra Religionists, who fought foi their 
faith we weie fighting foi a w ill-of-the-wi'p idea, oi the Earth- 
gieed of an ignraant Public the whole Sudan is not woitli now, 
and never will he m futiuc times, the value of the lives of the 
hiaio men, who perished, both on our side, and on the side of 
our opponents so bras c and gland a man as Goidon would si nicely 
have wished to he lcliescd at suih a pnee What a stoic of hate 
wo have gathcied up in the hcaits of these hiase iacos, the 
Hadcndoa, the last remains of the ficu manhood of old times, whose 
very names we did not knosr. and who to this day do not dis- 
tinguish us fiom the Tuiks 1 The messengers of the Maluli spoke 
as men, who believed that they wcic fighting m a high and holy 
cause they intended to overran the woild, and oifcied paidon to 
the British Army, if they would become Mahometan, and no longer 
resist the Muhdi Sir Charles "Wilson mentions, how a fine old 
Shaikh on horseback planted his banner in the middle of the 
Butish square at Abu-Kloa ho was at once shot down, and fell 
on his banner he had been noticed in the advance with his banner 
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in one hand and a hook of prayer in tlic other , nothing finer could 
he imagined Ho never moved to the nght hand nor to the left, 
and novel ceased chanting his piaycrs, until he planted his banner 
in the square The useless massacie of such a man is enough to 
tarnish any victory 

I had an interview with the Ex-Khedive Ismail, before I started. 
His Highness was courteous and communicative, and talked freely 
in Eronck in the piescnce of sevcial persons, who weie piesent, 
and followed our convcisation He suddenly a died me, whether 
I knew the Tiukish 01 Persian languages on my replying in the 
affirmative with legaid to the last, he said in Peisian. “In your 
opinion is there any hope for Tiukej I icplied at once, that 
theie was not After a pause, he asked, whctlici I consideied 
theie was any hope for Egypt I icplied, f lankly, that there was 
great hope, on healing which he seemed disappointed, a flattcier 
would have coupled with the hope the necessity of Ismail’s 
restoration I did not think so It may have been the be- 
ginning of the tioubles, when he was lomnvod, but it would 
only aggravate them to lcstoie linn His career as a Euler has 
ended 

Although my object was to consider whether the annexation of 
Egypt would pay financially or politically, yet as Egypt is still, 
as a matter of form, part of the Tuikisli Empire, it is well to 
consider how it has faicd with that Empire sme e 1852. The Crimean 
war of 1854-55 saved it hom extinction, but the Busso-Tuikish 
wai of 1878-70 ended 111 tlio matciinl loduction of its territory both 
in Euiope and Asia Intel mediately Tunisia had been annexed by 
Eiancc, and the district of the Lebanon placed imder an independent 
autonomy The insult of the war of 1878-79 was the establish- 
ment of the independent kingdoms of lloniama and Scrvia, the 
annexation by Austria of Bosnia and Hei/egovina, the cession of 
Cypnis to Gieat Butain, the enlargement of tlio Northern fiontier 
of Gioecc, the independence of Northern Bulgaria and Montenegro, 
the autonomy of Southern Bulgana 01 Itomelia, the annexation of 
Kars and liatum by llussia Then followed the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and piactieally the conquest of Egvpt by Great Britain, 
eventuating in the shrinking of the Southern fi ontier of the Turkish 
Empnc to the Second Cataiact 

N01 have tlio Euleis of the contracted Empire become wiser, 
but the contraiy. Sultans have been deposed by palace-intrigues, 
m which tlio eunuchs play a chief part, and one Sultan has been 
mm derod The reigning Sovereign feels, that any day his lot may 
be the same, that he may have the choice of the poisoned cup of 
coffee 01 the dagger, if he ventuies to stnkc out a path of his own 
The influence of the fanatical Mahometan paity is such, that 
nothing but an entire dcstiuction of their political power would be 
of any use Delenda est Cm thago I can remember the same 
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thing happenmg in the Panjab : there were those, who would 
have maintained a Sikh kingdom When it fell, it was found how 
easily the country was governed the sting was taken out of the 
insect the religious establishments, their laws, then pierogntives, 
and the nuisance arising from them, disappeared at once and for all 
time. 

The radical fault of the Tuikish system is not so m ich its 
wickedness, as its inefficiency to be vigorous it has no other 
expedient but to be ciuel then comes an outcry no Official is 
suie of las position, and no one dales to suggest, or cares to 
r.ury out, a leform Each one makes hay while the sun shines 
The absolute non-existence of equitable notions aggravates the 
dang; r According to Turkish ideas, the Mahometans were 
designed by I'i o\ idenee to rule, and the Christians to be squeezed 
foi money, and supply women foi the harems The veiy existence 
of a class of eunuchs is an anathiomsm in Europe and a shame, 
the fact, that slaves aie still impoited and Slavery toleiated, at 
once puts the Empne out of the catcgoiy of cmlized nations 
Eot withstanding that tlieic is 111010 religious tolerance in Tmkcy, 
and less Police vexation, than in Austria-Hungary, still tliuio can 
he no doubt, that Turkey does not deserve to exist, and only 
enjoys a respite, till it can he settled who is to succeed to the 
inbentanco 

The indebtedness of the Empne is notonous a Turkish bond 
is sjnnnymous with a worthless possession All the pioimses, 
the tanzimdt, and the new decrees, weie mere papei -display 
Quid leges pi osunt sine 11101 ibus 9 The palaces, w Inch line the 
Bosphoius, tell of a plundeied and ill-used people, without the 
semblance of docent foims of Government, noi out of the existing 
mateual could any new sjstorn be cieated The Tuiks aio good 
sohheis, but theie are no Officeis The subject laces aie as tiact- 
able and peaceful as those in Butish India, but some consistent 
and intelligent Admimstiation, superintended by honest men, is 
roquiud If anything is woiso than the Tuik pure and simple, 
it is tlie Cncassian and Taitar, who have immigiated from the 
Russian dominions if anything is woise than them, it is the 
Cluistinn renegade, who has woiked his way to power, 01 the 
Gieek and Aimeman or Arnout ad\ entuieis, who find it woith 
then while to side with then natuial enemies 

Let mo now consider what hope there is lor Egypt, the valley of 
the Nile as fai South as the Second Cataract, and its appmtonunces 
in the Syrian or Libyan deseits It was remaikid by Sir George 
Campbell in 1876, m his volume upon Turkey, “We do not want 
“ Egypt for our share We have been foicstalled by the bond- 
“ holdirs, the tountry is too deeply pledged to be worth anything 
“ to anybody.” This is the thesis, which I propose to argue and 
demonstrate As the bondholders were the creation of the 
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Ex-Khedive Ismail, and the bondholders weigh down the country, 
it follows, that Ismail ha9 been the rum of Egypt, which he 
received unbuidened from his predecessors. 

I was present in Lord Hurdmge’s camp before Lahor m 1 846, 
when it was determined to annex the Cis and Trans-Satlaj States, 
and 111 that Pi ounce, when it was determined to annex the remainder 
of the Punjab I was cognizant of all the details, that preceded 
and followed that great measuie A lapse of neaily forty yeais 
has pioved, that the men of that time know what they were about ; 
the result has justified the policy F01 twenty years I was more 
or less mixed up in it, and knew the looks, which we steered clear 
of, the great dangeis 11 Inch, in the early pcnod, we had looming 
before us, and the film and steady policy, which earned us through 
it Much injustice and haidslnp to individuals, families, and 
classes had to bo perpetiatcd or toleiated. Royal families, military 
classes, a pampeied nobility, and a powerful pnesthood, had to 
be got lid of fnglitful abuses, and mtoleiable customs, had to be 
wiped out. The oldei Piovmces of British India looked on with 
disapproval, doubtings, and disparagements, lather expecting a 
failuie, and peihaps disappointed at not witnessing one The 
ciicumstances, which accompanied the Mutinies, and the recapture 
of Delili, gave the lmpnmatm of success and appioval to the 
Model Frounce 

Now, if any body of private bondholders, who had lent money 
for the private wants of the late Ruleis, had urged, that the Stute- 
Reveuues were lijpothccated to all time for the payment, they, 
would have been infoimed, that these bonds toeie waste paper they 
had demanded a high late of inteiest with lefeience to the badness 
of the security capital and interest were now both gone to the 
same place, as the loans taken up by the Confederate States of 
Noith America If any such Oigan, as the Bosphoi e, had had the 
boldness to appear, the Editoi would have been sentenced to be 
kept sine die in the Police lock-up If any Eiench Consul had 
remonstiated, ho would have been chucked into the Satlaj In 
luling conquered Provinces tlicie can be no half-measuies, no 
signs of weakness, the non hand must be there, though covcied 
with a velvet glove Thus there aie circumstances upon the very 
thieshold, which would render a good administration of Egypt 
impossible 

Suppose, again, that when we were settled in the Panjiib, the 
Ann'r of Afghanistan had put forwaid rights of a Suzerain, and as 
a lepiesentativo of Timur and Nadn Shall and Shah Zeman, foimei 
Soieteigns, who undoubtedly had conqueiecl and occupiul the 
Punjab, had claimed a large annual tubute, I can imagine the 
tw mklo m John Lawrence’s eye, while the claim was being made, 
and the laconic oidei suggesting, that he should come and fetch his 
tubute, and the moral lesson lead to the Amir, that State-Revenues 
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were only levied from a people for (he purpose of a good Adminis- 
tration, and th.it Bntisli India paid no tribute to Gieat Bntnin. 
One necessary condition precedent of good government m Egypt 
would be, that the telegiaplis and postal communications between 
London, and that countiy, should bo totally interrupted for one 
year at the least. The most successful and most dunng Indian 
Admimstiator would fail in any attempt to govern Egjpt under its 
existing ciicumstances Let us think out this subject. 

If any one nibbed to build a budge, or a house, or buy a horse, 
01 an estate, he would consult a peison, who had experience in 
that paiticular duty The opinion would hardly be solicited of 
the Knights Enant, who are picked up by chance by the managers 
of the London daily papeis, and sent out as leportcis Hi Powei, 
who was sent out to the Sudan by the Times, may hai e been a 
good and gallant fellow, but he was totally unacquainted with the 
country, and the subject-mattei The peimanent lepoiter of the 
Times was cleaily a malcontent Ko issues of the Bi&phoie did 
such mischief, or weie so hostile to the tiue welfaie ot Gieat 
Bntam, as the letteis of the Times conespondent fiom Egypt in 
1S83 and 1884 When I reached C.1110 last Januaiy, I called for 
the JiospJioie, and was snrpn«ed to find, how tamo its abuse seemed 
after the abuse of the Times' conespondent, and how leully wise 
and well informed it seemed alter the unwisdom and iguoianco of 
the same individual 

My own qualifications foi wilting are just these I had about a 
quarter of acentuiy to take pait m the Administration ol conqueied 
Pi ounces, and many yoais 111 entnely newly-conquered Piovmccs, 
passing through the shifting scenes of war, annexation, levolt and 
rebellion, dealings with finance, Courts of law, Pusons, Police, and 
settlement of Land-lte venue IIa\ ing a taste for the thing, I visited 
Tuikey moie than once, and Algeria and Russia South of the 
Caucasus to soo how things weio managed there, and published 
notices of what I saw, and lead caiofully the Blue Books and 
the Reports of Loul Duifenu, Loid Noithbiook and Sir E Baling 
As may be supposed, I hcaul a gieat many opinions Aimed with 
a letter from Lord Giamillo, I had interviews with Baling, Kubai 
Pasha, Amos, West, and Ciuieksliank. I looked into the Jail in 
the town, and the gieat central Jail some little way out I looked 
into the Courts of Justice and talked with the Judges I saw 
Police Courts and Schools, and marked the ways of people m the 
towns and in the villages 1 never lieai d a harsh word spoken, or 
saw a blow struck, or listened to a bitter cry of anguish, or a groan 
of au oppressed one I have lived long enough among Onentals 
not to be taken in by them, and yot not to overlook signs of 
tyranny I had plenty of time dunng my long tedious rides in. 
Svna and Palestine to think out the problems, and digest my 
information. 
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My remailcs will group themselves under the following heads : 


A Thopersonnel of tlie Administration, 
li The HevLnue 
(’ The Judicial system 
D The Tehee and the Jails 
E. The Canals and Hoads 


F. Education 
G The Constitution. 

II. The Financial state. 

I Taxation of European Aliens, 


Egypt is like a palimpsest, the older writing is read through the 
new The state of things, which we see around us, tells the tale of 
the long mi soi able centimes of misgovernment, thiough which the 
unhappy count ly must have passed When people, with imperfect 
infoimation, speak slightingly of the Bntish system of Government 
m Bntish India, and of the Eiench system in Algeria, both of which 
I have Gainfully studied on the spot, it would he well for them to 
reflect upon tlie state of a people, left to the tender mercies of 
an alien Asiatic Power Egypt at least had religious liberty ; the 
existence of the Copts with then chinches and convents pi oves that. 
Those gieat abuses, with reg.tid to which theio lias been so much 
frothy declamation, the Coivee, or forced labour, the Courbash, or 
whip, and the conuption of the Police and Judicial underlings, are 
by no means tlie pcculuuity of Egypt Laudable pi ogress has been 
made m suppic esmg all these abuses in Bntish India, and in Egypt 
a gieat deal has to he done to abolish 01 mitigate them Eoiced 
laboui is nccossni y to clean the Canals, upon which the prospenty of 
the Conntiy deptnds To tlie apathy ancl want of independence of 
the people must be attiibutocl the use of the whip; there would be 
no cou option, if time ueie not those who have an interest to cor- 
rupt I am not singuhu in my opinion, that the people are not 
oppicssed , the potty tyrant is gcncially then own headman, one 
often of then on 11 family, or neighbouis, and not necessarily a paid 
Servant of the State 

A gieat elamoui is 1 aned about the loss of the Equatonal 
Proc luces I knew Euvpt before she had conquered them. Egypt 
is complete 111 itself JToith of the Eirst Cataract, if its boundaries 
are extended asiai South as Wadi Haifa, or the Second Cataract, no 
harm will anse, but any fuithcr extension will ever be accom- 
panied by danuoi and piofitless expondituie It was amazing to 
hear and lead about the Maheli invading Egypt the long tiench 
of the Nile pic scuts no facility to the insador, and with all the 
appliances of modem ci\ lh/ation, we know how difficult we found 
the route to Dongida Eg\pt has often been invaded fiom the East, 
and the West, and the Hoi Hi, hut larcly, if ever, from the South 
It is to the good foitune of Egypt, that it lias shaken olf the 
Southern Pioimces, and the gi eat est blessing to Gieat Biitam, that 
Khaitiim was not lelieied The Census of Egypt Pi oper gives a 
population of si\ millions eight hundiod thousand souls, about zoi 
to the square mile, of these, 246,000 are Komad Beduin of the 
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desert, and go,ooo are domiciled aliens There are two cities,. 
Cairo and Alexandria with a population of 375,000 and 213,000 
respectively six towns ot second magnitude, 1 1 3 maikct towns, 
and 3389 villages The towns are Tanta, with 60,000 inhabitants, 
Zagazig with 40,000, Assiout with 27,800, Damanhir with 25,000 
Kenneh with 13,000. Those, who have had to deal with the 
teeming millions of India and then lordly cities, can smile at 
a problem of such insignificant pioportions Such a Province 
as Egypt, if adjacent to India as Sindh and Bnrma, would be 
annexed without difficultv, and administered with little expense. 

The Province is very compact and accessible, as it is peimeated 
by the gieat navigable stieam of the Kile How diffeient aie the 
circumstances of Svna and Asia Mmoi ' The Oases aie like 
insular dependencies of the mam Pi ounce, as the Isle of Skye is of 
a Scotch county They are vvoitli £10,000 pet annum, but aie not 
readily accessible. The peninsula ot Smai is a dependent Piovince, 
as Aden is of Bombay E01 puiposes of Adnnnistiation, Egypt 
Pioper is divided into tlnec gieat sections, Lowei, Middle, and 
Upper Egypt, which again aie divided into eight special City 
Governorships, and fourteen Pic fit hires m Lowei Egypt, Behera, 
Gizeh, Gahobieh, Charkich, Monoofieh, and Dakbalieh In Middle 
Egypt, Bimsouef, the Fayiini and Minieli In Upper Egypt, 
Assiout, Giizhoh, Kcnneh. Co>-«eir and Esneh These again aio 
subdivided into Districts, and these again into Cantons, each of 
which includes seveial villages Ovu each of these .subdivisions, 
great or small, theie is an Offi< lal In all these details we leeogmze 
the well-known features, winch are pioouncnt in any oigamzation 
of temtoiial Kule. The fiist thing that we did, when we annexed 
the Pan jab, was to tiace out on a map the boundaries of the 
Divisions, Distncts, and Subdivisions, and count up the towns and 
villages The absence of mountains and sticams, the total non- 
existence of a local anstociacv, of castles, of foiests, of mines , the 
gentleness, docility, and mdustiv ot the people, habituated by 
the tradition and piactice ot centimes to live on the veige of stai va- 
tion, without nianuf actui es or education, only leligious 111 a veiy 
mild f 01m . these are phenomena, lcudeiing Annexation of Egvpt 
and Administration veiy easv Laid Duffenn m his liepoit calls 
attention to consul ei able lnfilti.ituui of hardy foreign laces, which 
has been going on tiom time lnunemoiial, whose descendants arc as 
much Egyptian as tin lest of the population, and yet are veiy 
different m character And aicoiding to the same authority (who 
however could have no information, which was not gleaned fiom 
others, and as they are not named, wc cannot test the value of 
their evidence), there is a hope for improvement m the ineit mass of 
the Egyptian peasantry. I quofe a leally beautiful passage, beau- 
tiful both m sentiment and exjiression . I only wish, that I could 
believe in its truth 
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“ The metamorphic spirit of the ago, as evoked by tho inventions 
“ of science, mtercouise with European nations, and other m- 
“ vigorating influences, have already done something to inspire the 
“ Egyptian lustic with the ludiments of self-iespect, and a dim con- 
“ ception of lntheito ummagmed possibilities Nor, like his own 
“ Memnon, has he remained lnesponsive to the beams of the new 
“ dawn His lips have tiembled, if they have not articulated, and 
“ in many mdnect and half-unconscious ways, he has shown hun- 
“ self not only equal to the discharge of some of these functions, of 
" which none but mcmbcis of the most critical communities were 
“ thought capable, but unexpectedly appieciative of his legitimate 
“ political intciests and moial rights ” 

It goes without saying, that the Egyptians are totally unfit for 
the higher posts of Government, much moie so than the people of 
India, and that they could not be safely employed in the lower 
positions without close supei vision of a highei lace The Tuiks and 
Albanians, who wcie intioduced by Mahomet Ah Pasha, weie un- 
questionably of a strongei and noblei lace, but totally unskilled m 
tho art of Rule, lapacious and unprincipled The introduction of 
Euiopeans was thcicfoie desnablc, but not in such large numbers, 
with such excessu e emoluments and insufficient selection. Owing 
to the jealousy of Euiopean nations, many appointments have been 
most unnecessanly duplicated, and Lord Duifenn admits, that the 
excessive predominance of Euiopeans was the cause of deep dis- 
satisfaction to tho Egyptians If the countiy were annexed by 
Gieat Britain, thcic -would necessarily be a Cml Service, but, if 
the native Government is maintained, it places that Government 
in a false position to be suiioundeil entnely by European Officials. 
Long befoie the lobelliou oecuned, I had lcgaidcd this feature with 
gieat dissatisfaction Loid Duffeim lopoited, that the number 
ought to be consideiably induced, and, as vacancies occur, gradually 
withdiawn One of the fiist efEoits of tho Bulgarian nation was 
to get nd of the Russian Officials The Native Officials resemble, m 
every respect, tho Native Officials of India , if handled firmly and 
sympathetically, they will woik well Then number should be 
reduced, their emoluments mci eased, piovision made for pensions, 
security given tor tenuio diuing good conduct, and penalties 
enfoiced foi bad conduct. They are now ridiculously numerous, and 
scandalously ill paid and untrained, with no security of Office 
"What can bo expected 9 Eoitunately foi tho country there exists 
the same dualism of Chustian Copts and Mahometans, that exists 
in India, in tho case of Hindu and Mahometans, and which is such 
an important element m good Government The number of paid 
Officials is said to amount to z 1,000, dividing a wage-fund of a 
million and a quaitei t toiling A strong and wise ruler of the John 
Lawrence typo would soon settle this pioblem, but it is hopeless for 
an Admimstiation consisting of men, neaily all of whom have a 
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harem, and therefore an infinity of hangers-on waiting to be pro- 
vided foi, to grapple with and ovcicome the difficulty After the 
battle of Tel-el-Kcbii the Ivhcchve issued a laconic order- “The 
army of Egypt is disbanded ” The same kind of oulei is requned with 
regard to every civd funchonaiy , in fact, this is what happened 
when w e annexed the Punjab The village headmen, and village 
accountants held last, but eveiy other functionaiy, fiom the highest 
judge to the humblest messenger, was dischaigcd, and a new older 
of things aiosc by a ticsli enlisting, upon dilfeiont teims, ot a ceilain 
nuinbei of the same individuals As the hens, the spendthnit and 
ill-used liens, of an ancient civilization, tlicic is no doubt, that, 
with caieful selection, good turning, and caioful supeiviaion, tlicic 
will be no occasion for foieigners, except in the highest posts 
Eveiybody is cognizant of the laic efficiency of the native 
employes in India, but, if left to themselves, they would come to 
grief. 

Next comes the question of the land, and the land-Rovenue It 
makes the blood ot an Anglo-Indian Roveniie-Officoi boil with 
indignation to lead that seventy thousand acies of cultivated land 
had been taken up ioi lailways and canals, and yet still stood on the 
books as assessable aiea Let us leeollect what cnie is taken on this 
impoitant subject in India it is hard to take up the land, but at 
least pay for it, and loduco the land Revenue Tins side-glance 
indicates the uttei ioeklcssne=s and ineffieency of the Itevenuo 
Officials In the tlnec kinds of land tenuie, the experienced Indian 
Collector recognizes familiar phenomena disguised undci new 
names The Wakf is the abominable Revenue ficc giants, against 
which I, and the school to which I belonged, waged lelentless war 
for a quartei ol a cental y The snake is scotched, if not killed. 
The only light of the State to levy a land-tax is, that the money is 
requned for the services of the Slate if, thciciore, the land-tax is 
remitted to the ovv ner, 01 if the right of levying the land-tax on any 
area is granted to a pnest, 01 a fiddler, or a comti zan, it is a gross 
alienation of the Revenue of the State, which causes the burden 
to press heavier on the rest of the community Such are the "Wakf 
lands of Egypt, and the Inam and Jaglm of India They ought to 
he extinguished In the Khnaji land, the Anglo Indian Collector 
recognizes the oidmaiy assessable land In the A«bna he lccog- 
ni/os the cases of reduced assessments gi anted for a life, or lives, 
which ought giadually to bo levelled up to the equitable standard of 
the whole countiy The mam hope of a countiy is a modeiatc 
assessment made with the ovvncis, 01 resident cultiv atois, for a long 
term of ycais Lord Northbrook records his opinion, that the 
assessment is not excessive m Lower Egypt, though puhaps ltmav 
be in Upper Egypt The panacea foi Egypt, as also Ii eland, would 
be an assessment made by impaitial officeis on existing assets foi a 
long period. The assessment of Egypt is unequal in its incidence, 
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find that is a gieat blot A considerable reduction of the demand 
made wisely, would eventuate m a vast mciease of the cultivated 
area , foi by increasing the aiea of cultivation, the resources alike 
of the people and of the State would be expanded. Thcie seems to 
be no limit to the powei of extending the migation, and a grant 
of a million this year has been a wise policy There is a power, 
though a lude one, of raising water to a higher level, theie is an 
industrious and docile population, and a facility of export of sugar, 
cotton and gram The tune must come, whan there will be a 
maiket foi the cereals, saecliaimes and fibies of Egypt to the East, 
foi Asia must soon wake up m tiic geneial levival of nations. 
Egypt had com, when all the AVoi Id suffered fiom famine 

No one can go up the Nile mthout being impressed by the 
wondious and w end beauty of the scene it is not the beauty of the 
Ion cly Sub-Himalayan Dishicts, which extend m- a long chain of 
paik-liko piaines fiom Seallcot, Iloshyarpiir and Ambala to 
Rolulkand and Ghazipui, with then mango-tiecs and Mohwa and 
the snow-capped mountains on then flank, it is not the tiopical 
splendour of the Distiicts of South India and Ceylon, with the fan- 
palm and the date-palm, and the ai oka-palm The great River Nile, 
like the Indus m Sindh, flows solemnly, and without affluents, on its 
Noitliern coiuse, eanymg away tons of sand and mould wherewith 
to cieato now deltas in the bed of the Meditcnanean: the peasant 
is haul at n 01k with Ins water-wheels and lifting apparatus, so well 
known in the villages of India the camel and the donkey are un- 
equally yoked to sciape with a light plough the light soil. Twenty 
years of peace and good Government would pioducc wonders amidst 
this liglit-hoaitocl and contented poasantiy Time is no occasion for 
soldicis 01 cannon to keep this countiy quiet, but a well-01 ganized 
Police, and a land, stiong, and intelligent Disti lct-Officer I gather 
fiom some of the lepoits, that amidst the abouginal population, the 
lineal descendants of the people of l’kaiaoh, there are here and 
there colonics of a supenoi lace, who aie, however, none the 
less Egyptian, because their ancestors, at some lemote period, 
immigiated, leasing then descendants like boulders m an Alpine 
valley, when the foico that brought them has melted away So is 
it also in Butish India, and from this slendei material good native 
Officials aie fashioned by the plastic hand of a competent Ruler. 

I now pass to the Judicial system It is a miserable servitude, 
wheie the Law is unceitain, 01 the execution of good laws capricious. 
Tlio state of affairs m Egypt was bolow contempt The ease is 
different now There aie two tub unals, the International and the 
Native . it may bo hoped that m the couise of time the first may 
disappear If England were to annex Egypt, as Fiance has 
Tunisia, it would disappear at once 

Many various nations have acquired vested interests in Egypt, 
which would, undci certain circumstances, justify their diplomatic 
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interference m the Government of the country A new and powerful 
international factor was introduced into Egypt by the foundation 
of the mixed tubunals established m 1875 by Ismail Pasha, in 
substitution toi the Consulai Couits This, his own creation, went 
far to destroy him The tubunals delivered sentences against him, 
which he could not execute He, on his side, issued a decree in 
partial repudiation of debts, which he could not pay m full. 
Gei many, one of the fouiteen Powers, whose Consular jurisdiction 
had been violated, instantly protested England and Eianco 
followed the example of Geimany, and a storm was laised, which 
ended m the deposition of the Khedive by the Poite That Ismail 
was exiled, and that Tewfik, his son, leigned m his stead, is 
matter of well-known histoiy ; but it is not so well known, that a 
new right of international intcivention in Egypt was fiist claimed 
and recognized at that time. Eiery powei, that possessed extia- 
terntonal Consular jurisdiction in Egypt before 1875, has now the 
right to piotest and inteifeie, if the decisions of the mixed tubunals 
aic not respected 

Since then indigenous Couits have been established, and m 
188} a new departure was made I bought this year at Cauo a 
small volume m the Eiench language, translated from the Arabic, 
of about five hundied pages It contained a copy of tlie Decree 
constituting tlie Courts, a Code of positn e Civil law , a Code of 
positive Commeicial law , a Code of piotedure, Civil and Comrnei- 
cial, a Code of positn c Cuminal law, a Code of Cuimnal pioce- 
durc. I do not open tbo question, whether tlieso Codes aio good 
or not, or wliethei the Code Napoleon is tlie best type to follow 
it is sufficient to note, that intelligible Codes exist m the two 
Yernaculais of the country This, by itself, is an advance of 
centuries on the foimer miseiable stagnation Accompanying Mi 
West, the Piocuieui, I \1s1ted the Couits the dunking of collee 
and smoking of pipes was peculiai the Judges weie too numcious 
to be well paid , the abominable led cap with a tassel was a 
disgrace to cseiy Christian, that won* it otheiwise I was satisfied, 
that tlieic was tho geim of good things If capable and honest 
men are appointed, and the Executive is prevented fiom acts of 
bribery or intimidation, a good time may be coming 

A good Police force has been orgamzi cl, and for great cities this 
is easy enough , the difficulty is, as we know full well 111 India, to 
make the Police sufficiently stiong to repiess violent crime, and 
yet sufficiently undei contiol as not to oppress the villagers That 
the use of the 11 hip is forbidden is a step in advance, but the effect 
of centuries of oppiession. and contempt of justice on one side, and 
bribery and seivility on the other, cannot be effaced m a day I 
visited the Jails in the city, and accompanied by Dr Cruiekshank, 
the Inspector of Prisons, I went out to see the new central prison 
at Hclwan. Of course the travelling Member of Parliament, and 
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the newspaper-correspondents, who had formed their ideaB at 
Pentonville, would be aghast at what they saw I remembered 
the temporary buildings, which did duty as Jails many years m the 
l’anjab, and was satisfied, that heie also tlieie was piogiess m the 
light dnection 

The subject of canals has been caiefully studied from time 
immemorial Egypt has depended on them foi a timely distubution 
of watei Many noble works have been constiucted by Ismail and 
lus piedccessois , the whole matter has been w ell considered, and 
plans made foi the futuie The mei is the gicat roadway The 
Delta is well tlneaded by lailways, and a line 111ns Soutliwaid to 
Assiout, Minch should be extended to Assouan, and a line run 
acioss the dcscit fiom Kenneh to Kossen on the Eed Sea 

Tlieie aie two paiallel Educational systems in Egypt. European 
eneigy and Mahometan stagnation are typified m each. Enst, we 
have the old Aiab school, which is attached to the Mosque Every 
tiavoller has seen at the comeis of sheets of Oriental towns a 
loom-full of childicn, squatted on the flooi shouting out at the top 
of then sin ill 1 Dices passages from the Koidn, or painfully WTitmg 
Aialnc letteis on bits of tin, while an old gentleman in flowing 
lobes and a tuiban, acts pedagogue with a long stick This is 
leally no Education at all The ehildien leam nothing, the teacher 
is almost as ignoiant as his pupil, and the chief use of the school is 
as a geneial nuiseiy, whole the little ones can be in safety, while 
the patents go out to woik (as even the women do now in Egypt) 
This, unf ultimately, 13 still the only kind of school one fiuds 
outside Cano, Alexandua, and some of the other larger towns 
Howovci, little by little tins system is being changed Govern- 
ment does not maintain these Aiab schools That is done paitly 
by leligious endowment, paitly by small pavments of a piastre 
(zlrZ ) a week fiom such pupils as can pay llut Government has 
the right of inspection and of lecommendation of teaclieis A 
hotter class of teachers is being tiamed, and antlimetic is already 
added to the ti acluug of reading and wilting Paiallel with this 
old educational system, on which the mass of the people must still 
depend foi some time to come, and which I may call the Arab 
system, is the new European system of the Government At 
piesent its schools only exist in Alexandua, Cairo, and the large 
towns But then influence is being extended m the manner I 
have ahoie doscubed These schools aie divided thus Primary 
Schools and Government Schools Some of the primary schools 
only teach reading, wntmg and anthmetic, and the Koran, and 
only diffoi fiom tho Arab schools in the quality of then teacher. 
But in Cano aud Alexandua these mfcnoi schools have alieady 
been wholly supciseded by the bettor class of schools The pumary 
schools of the hetlei kind haie a fixed piogiamme of teaching, an 
educational corn so which extends over four yeais, and an efficient 
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staff of masters Ho distinction is made of Religion, race, or class ; 
all are admitted wlio like to come The pupils are taught Aiabic 
and Turkish, one European language, English, Fiench, Geimun, or 
Italian, at choice, writing m Aiabic and Euiopean Characteis, 
geography, a little histoiy, physics, and diawmg. They are either 
boarders oi day scholais Those of the boaidcis, who aie repoitod 
by the authonties of their distuet as being able to pay, pay £26 
a year Those who can pay partly, do so , those who aiepoor, pay 
nothing. Clothing is given to the boardeis, as well as food and 
lodging 

Government, however, claims to contiol the subsequent caiecr 
of those among the pupils, wlio pay nothing and wlio show much 
promise They are passed on to tlio Government-schools, to be 
trained for the Govemment-Scivice, and many teaclieis aie thus 
being trained for the nnpiovement of the teaching class m the 
pnmaiy schools Government surveyois, enginceis, doctors, and 
lawyers are also loci luted m this May fiom the loner classes. 
Betweon the pnmaiy and soeondaiy schools aie piopaiatoiy si booh, 
where the subjects taught in the pnmaiy schools aie bmught to 
gieater perfection befoie the pupils aie passed on to the Govern- 
ment schools The Government schools are each ot a special 
character There is an Ecole Polyteclmique, wlieie the members 
of the scientific coips of the Egjptian Army receive then tiaming. 
Theie is a Suiveying School Tlieie are schools of law, medicine, 
and the higher mechanics Finally, theie is a liomiul school, 
but only of two years’ standing Though this highci teaching, 
onginally mtioduccd by Mahomet Ah, but allowed to collapse by 
his suecessois, has only been revived a few yeais, it is pioducmg 
much good icsult, and a coitificate, that ho has passed tin ough a 
course of study theie, nlieady stands an Egyptian in good stead m 
the battle of lifo Diplomas aie not yet given The loason why 
they are not, is a cunous lllustiatiou of the mannei the Egyptian 
Government is cxploith “The Yiceioy does not allow diplomas, 
“ because those, who received them, would consider the Government 
“ bound to give them cmplovment ” 

After visiting the hoys’ schools, I went on to the gills’ schools, 
which aie a new institution ot exceptional nnpoitanco 111 Egypt. 
"Women have, hitheito, under the Moslem lulc, led a veiled, 
secluded, useless, ignoiant life in the harem Heie and theie 
European governesses have been mtioduccd, hut the eases aie so 
exceedingly rate, that it may lio broadly stated, that up to two 
years ago women wore not educated m Egypt, and consequently, 
national education wholly wanted the true foundation of all 
teaching, the mother’s lessons to her cluldien But two yeais 
ago one of the Khedive’s wives, a woman in advance of her count) y, 
determined to found and endow a school for her sex in Cairo An 
ancient palace was utilized, a staff of teachers organized, dormi- 
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tones arranged, class-rooms and playgrounds provided, and the 
Cairo public invited to send tlieir daughtois to bo taught, fed, 
lodged, and clothed free of charge At fiist the invitation met 
with no response. Even 1 b days before the day named for the 
opening of the school, there was not a single name entered. The 
Authonties weie m despair. The project seemed hopelessly m 
advance of public opinion. It was senously pioposed to diaught 
in a number of foundling childien fiom the hospital, so that the 
school should not be wholly without seholais But on the 18th 
day came an Arab motliei with her daughter Three days later a 
batch of 17 airived The school would only contain 300, and on 
the opening day 400 had to be rejected Since then the applica- 
tions have ne\er ceased, and theie aie over 900 waiting accept- 
ance A second school has been opened, a thud is in process of 
election, and numciously-signcd petitions for similar institutions 
hai e come fiom the laigo towns in the intei 101 , in fact, popular 
prejudice is completely louted 

The instruction given is such as is calculated to enable a woman 
to become the capable mistiess of her household Twenty-four 
houis a week are given to intellectual tiaming, the lest aie devoted 
to mstiuctiou m lieedlewoik, eookmg, washing, and the pioper 
management of a house The tiaming is for five yeais. 

It would appear as if a benevolent and intelligent despotism, 
such as exists 111 Bntish India, tempeied by the action of a free 
Piess, and the independent chancter of the high Officials, would 
be the best thing for Egypt foi the next quaitci of a ccntuiy , but 
the spirit of the age is iu favoui of Constitutions, as if they were 
of univoisal application, without refeicnco to the culture of the 
people By the organic law of May 1, 1883, tlieie ought to exist 
m Egypt (1) a Council in each Pi ounce , (11) a Legislative Council ; 
and (111) a Geuoial Assembly, but up to date none of the Piovmcial 
Councils had boon convoked, though Hubai Pasha was reputed to 
be convinced of then nnpoitance The Legislative Council is in 
existence, but woiks m pm ate, only as a consultative body The 
Geneial Assembly has never been convoked It is just as well, that 
those vn etched tiavesties of Constitutional Government, though 
■well mtcntioncd, should remain m abeyance . they would be 
merely the scicens, behind which high-handed men, of the Bismark 
type, would work then own way \\ aid will 

Aftci all, the real diffic ally m Eg\ pt is the financial state Like 
the old mamn Sindbad the Sailoi, the countiyis weighed down by 
an incubus it is of no use asking, how did it come about , it is 
theie. Ismail tiled to cany out, m a few years, what was the 
woik, the slow work of a ccntuiy • he took up loans, the intciest of 
which would tax the icsouiccs of a much laigci and riehei countiy : 
he was plundcicd most outiageously m the mode of getting his 
loans • he was plundeied still more iu the mode of spending it, and 
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took his share of the plunder. I quote the thoughtful and reason- 
able remaiks of an anonymous correspondent of a leading journal • 
“ This bungs ino to the lemaming difficulty m the solution of the 
Egyptian pioblem, the financial question I have no paiticular 
sympathy with the Egyptian bondholdoi He is, I picsumo, 
entitled by light to just as much and as little consideration as any 
othei investor in public funds The senseless oulciy which would 
repiescnt linn as the panah of the Stock Exchange, entitled to 
no consideration whatevei, is as unpiactical as it is unjust In 
abstiact justice theie is, indeed, no leason, why he should be treated 
diffeiently to the cieditor of any other bankiupt State, butwhethor 
we like it or not, we have to leeogmze the fact, that wo cannot so 
tieat him Ho is the pi otpge of united Europe, he is the main- 
spring of the Egyptian polity of soveial Euiopean Governments, 
and to ignore the fact is a childish lunmng of 0111 head against a 
wall We have to compound with 0111 cieditor quickly, 01 woise 
will follow ; and our only possible course is to get riel of this 
piominent and disagiecable peisonagc 011 the cheapest teims The 
debt of Egypt is, loughly speaking, 104 millions, costing the 
country £4,250,000 annually A veiy obvious lcmedy would 
be to guaiauteo 3 per cent upon the total amount AVe should 
thereby reduce the cliaige by one million, and as Egypt has 
hitherto paid the four and a quarter millions within £200,000, 
there would be no appreciable risk Such an auungement, how- 
evei, would not only ho giving a huge bonus to the bondholders, 
but would be placing on the same footing diffoiont loans having 
very unequal secunties M01 cover, it is clcaily inadvisable to 
make so substantial a concession, oven though unattended with 
risk, without obtaining adequate advantages AYhile we should 
be prepaied to insist on having, for a penod at least, the sole 
management of the countiy, we should endeavom to mtcicst the 
other Powers in our success, 01 at least to en«me their benevolent 
neutrality I would, tlieiefoie, m the first place determine the 
amount of our guaiantce by the value of the stock, and limit the 
duiation of it to such period, as we lcmnincd m possession of the 
countiy. 

“ How the 104 millions of Egyptian debt at to-day’s value do not 
repiescnt 77 millions of actual cash, but tlic bondholdoi s might 
plausibly aiguo, that the price of the stock aftei thico yeais of 
English mismanagement, is not a figure which should foun the 
basis of calculation They may fairly say that wo have dcpieciated 
the value of the secunties by our intervention, and that we cannot 
take advantage of our own wrong There was, however, a period 
when, for a moment, it seemed as if Egyptian slock wcic going to 
become worthless under the rule of a nnlitaiy adventuier. Erom 
this fate we have saved the bondholdoi, wo shall be doing him 
ample justice if, valuing his stock according to the avciage of the 
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first six months of 1882, ire guarantee him 3 per cent upon that 
value In other wolds, assuming that Pmileged and Unified 
dunng that period should have pioved to have avciaged 
respectively 90 and 80, the holder of £100 stock would lccene the 
British guaiantee for £2 14s and £2 8s respectively, such 
guaiantee to he contempoiancous with English government of 
Egypt, and to he withdraw u when it ceased. 

“Speaking loughly, the Egjptian debt thus valued, would be 
about 80 millions, the guaiantecd intciest £2,400,000. Were 
England, devoting about £1,000,000 yeaily to leadjustment of 
taxation and public w oiks, to place aside £3,000,000 for the service 
of the public debt, employing £600,000 yeaily to its reduction, 
that debt, at the end of 30 years, would be reduced to £50,000,000, 
and 20 moie icais at the same late would suffice to extinguish it 
altogetliei That is to say, instead of the piescnt expenditure of 
£4,250,000 for sei vice of debt, the new airangement would show : 
£250,000 foi coveung yeaily deficit, £1,000,000 for adjustment 
of taxation, public woiks, etc , £5,000,000 for seivice of debt, 
including extinction in 50 yeais , total, £4,250,000. And this, be 
it obsened, is leal ins, the admimstiative budget unaltcied, that is 
to say, making no allowance foi the increased Itcvenuo obtainable 
by taxation of Euiopcans, noi foi the laigely diminished expendi- 
ture insuied by the abandonment of the piescnt complicated inter- 
national government ” 

One ot the most abominable features of the whole affair still 
ioniums to be told . it is that every Euiopcan who is domiciled, or 
dwells as a bud of passage 111 Egypt, is fice fiom every foim of 
taxation, and pays nothing to suppoit the State “ The law relat- 
“ mg to taxation ought to be applicable u ithout distinction to tbo 
“ subjects of the Soveieign of tlic State, and to the aliens dwelling 
“ under his protection This would add £100,000 per annum to 
“the ltescnuc, and lemoic a feeling of nutation, which not un- 
“ natuially exists m Egypt against tlic injustice of the present 
“ piactice It is difficult to imagine any gnevanco more galling to 
“ a people than the glass inequality which now exists between 
“ natives and Europeans, aud which makes the humblest Egyptian 
“ artizan subject to a piofcssional lax, fiom which the richest 
*' Euiopcan mei chant escapes scot free ” The above are the words 
of Loid hfoi thbiook m lus llepoit, dated November, 1884. 

It will scaicely be ci edited by any one, upon whose attention the 
fact has never yet been foiccd, that 111 then own land the natives 
of Egypt are placed at a cruel disadvantage commercially in their 
competition with the alien settlci, who can chum the protection of a 
foieign Government. The native Egvptian is subject to taxes, im- 
posts, and disabilities, vlncli the foieignei, however long resident, 
escapes, and the consequence is, that trades and industries, which 
the natives are perfectly competent to carry on, are usuiped by 
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strangers, whose only object is to get as much as they can out of 
the country, and then leave it as soon as possible 

As to the connection of Egypt with Tuikey, it must cease 
altogether. Austria had to give up Italy. Fiance parted with 
Alsace : England lost her Amencan Colonies The tnbute payable 
by Egypt to the Sultan was a personal matter, between the family 
of Mahomet All and his Suzerain England once paid tnbute to 
the Danes cessante » atione cessat lex. It is a monstrous abuse, that 
such a tnbute should be paid, and an act of oppiession to the people 
of Egypt Tributes from one State to anothei are anathiomsms. 
The Slave tiade must be peremptonly abolished under the severest 
penalties slavery it«elf should bo quietly suffocated by the appli- 
cation of the famous Indian Act of 1843, and intoi mediately every 
slaveholder should be heavily taxed for each slave, and tlieir num- 
ber registered • no runaway slave can be restored: in the course of 
a quarter of a centuiy the custom will disappear. It is nonsense 
to say, that a Mahometan countiy cannot exist without slaves How 
do the fifty millions of Mahometans m India get on without them ? 
"What shoit woik was made of the status in Algeria and Tunisia! 
Until slavery is got nd of, there will always be an objection on the 
part of fiee men and fice women undei talcing the duties of domestic 
seivice I found this feeling veiy strong in Palestine Girls 
educated at orphanages lefused to go out as servants, even m good 
Christian families I visited tiic Home, that has lately been 
opened at Cano, as a lefuge for lunaway female slaves I cannot 
say, that either the locale 01 the method, met my appiobation I 
saw two runaway white slaves, who had escaped lrom the Palace of 
one of the sisteis of the Ivhediv e, vv ho came in pei son to tiy and per- 
suade them to go back, which they declined They received their 
ceitificates of ficedom, and went their way I remember such cases 
often occumng in India thuty yeais ago Female slaves sometimes 
escaped fiom the house of a ]N T awab, and made then way to a 
Magisti ate's Court and petitioned foi freedom The operation was 
voiy simple, and on then petition vveic scrawled tlio vvoids “the 
petitioner may go where she likes,” and thou freedom was accom- 
plished , and any attempt on the part of the Hawab to lecapture 
them would have been punished under the Cnmmal Code. By tins 
gentle process slavciy lias died away m India It is satisfactory 
to read Sir E Baring's opinion, that a sense of msecuiity m their 
tenure is spreadmg among slavc-ownci s, which will piev out new pur- 
chases Some raise up a phantom-danger in the possibility of a 
religious war Theie is not much fcai of that m Egypt they are 
not very good Mahometans, and, so long as there is entue toleration 
of their worship, the endowments and emoluments, and influence of 
the religions leadcis, can with safety he peinntted to exist for a 
single life, or a couple of lives, and then lapse. I can well remember, 
how we dealt with the Sikh priests, and the holy men, who had 
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been so tioublesome anil influential "We told them, that they 
would he allowed to enjoy then piopcrty in peace for then natural 
lives, and afterwards for the lives of their sons, but that they must 
leai e other people alone If they raised a tumult, we told them, 
that they would be chopped into pieces, and then lands confiscated 
All these good old fellows have long since been burnt on the funeral 
pile, and Iheir veiy names foigotten One tube asked leave to 
continue their ancient pi notice of killing then female children 
John Lawrence gave \ ent to a slight oath, when he hoard this, and 
told them, that the fii-t of them, mho did this, would be hanged 
Eventually we laughed them out of Court by changing tlieir title 
of “Baba,” 01 Eatliei, by winch they were called, into “Papi,” 01 
Sinnei In the Hist ycais of a new system some private haidslnp 
must bo expected , let it be as little as possible, and the period as 
shoit as possible 

I peiceivo that some cntics complain that wo are “ Indianizing ” 
Egypt I can imagine no higher term of pi .use to a system of ad- 
mimstiation, than that it has followed the example of British India, 
avoiding its faults, and making uso of its turned Officials The 
eternal laws of Justice are the same oveiy where, and on them is 
based the system of British India, united with as large an amount 
of peisonal libeity, as it is possible for a Dependency to enjoy, 
without risking the peaceful connection with the dominating 
counti v If we lease Egypt, the Khedive will he wise, if he con- 
ducts his Admxmstiation on the same pi maple 

I cannot see leason, uhy the Suez Canal should necessarily be 
considered an liitegial pait of Egypt it is fenced in by sand on 
both sides, and is a little woild m itself, and might be placed under 
international piotection and heated as an aim of the sea It is 
just as much a part of Palestine as it is of Egypt, and not necessarily 
a part of oithei It has been a heavy cui so to Egypt by the amount 
of foiced laboui exacted and burdens imposed In considenng the 
futrne destiny of Egypt, it is to be hoped, that that country will 
he considered apait fiom Tuikey, the Suez Canal, and the Sudan, 
in fact, the Egypt of the Kile Valley 

Now, if Eg\pt weic an island, 01 if it were a Province attached 
like Sindh 01 Burma to India, the intention of it under British con- 
trol might pay In this w ay the annexation of Tunisia to Algeua 
has answered the puiposcs of the Eieneh, and the annexation of 
Bosnia and Ilirzegonna has not been a source of weakness to 
Austin Egypt has an income of eight millions with a possibility 
of laige expansion This exceeds the income of the largest of the 
Indian Tnbutaiy and Piotected States It may in passing he ro- 
maikcd, that in not one of these States has any attempt at progress 
been made by a Native Itulci, and they still exist The unhappy 
Ismail tned to make piogicss m Egypt, and lie has perished m the 
attempt, and his country been brought into great peril. 
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Egypt is not an island, but a Hediterianean Power • Alexandria 
is one of the gieatest of poits. Tupolitana, its neaiest neighbour 
on the 'West, is gravitating towatds Italy, and as to Syria on the 
East, its destiny is cleai. Just as the snpent covers Ins victim 
with saliva befoie he devours it, so has Fiance bv leligious and com- 
meicial enteipiises and establishments piepoied Syua for absorption. 
IVith such fiontiers on tlio East and West, the occupation of Egypt 
would not pay its Militaiy and Cnil expenses, independently of the 
debt which, undoi Euiopean guaianteos, absorbs half llie income of 
the Piovmee. Then France lias a sentimental feeling with legard 
to Egypt It was tlio Hist Euiopean countrv, that actually got 
military possession of that countiy and thoroughly descubed it the 
lingua fianea of the countiy is Ficnch the Laws and Law Courts 
are fiamed on a Fiencli typo much of the administration is 
Fienchified. If England weie to annex Egypt, it would be an 
atfiont, which Fiance would neve) fmgne. Imagino a state of 
Euiopean war, and the stiengtli and lcsources, which would he 
required to retain a really woithless Province Then, again. Egypt 
is not like India theie will alv. ays he a huge admixture of 
European immigiants and a leaven of Euiopean nations The 
people have alieady dabbled in Constitutions In Egypt I fill into 
convocation with an intelligent Egyptian, and I eastuillv lemaiked, 
that Egypt was a woi tliless counti y lie looked at me w ltli astonish- 
ment, and Teplied, that it was the finest and richest, and most 
dosuable countiy in the woild. No doubt cveiy black beetle 
thinks lnraself the hugest and most slnney of his species The 
Irishmen no doubt hare the same opinion of Ii eland, and the Bul- 
garians of Bulg.ma It is patnotic, but not tiuo yet the sentiment 
might give a noild of tiouble to a foicign conqueior 

The rule of Ismail is a sad ono to read of He was most unsciu- 
pulous I heaid people say, that lie got nd of tiouhlesome seivants 
or subjects with a cup of poisoned coffee, that one veiy tiouhlesome 
financier was invited to visit him m one of his palaces, n hole he 
was said to bo unwell, and was never seen or heard of again I 
place no faith in this, hut it is had to have the credit of it Of the 
loans, for which unhappy Egypt is now hypothecated, he made away 
with a large poition, and took it out of the countiy, when ho was 
exiled. Nevei have Juvenal’s lines been so tiuly applicable 

Exul ad octav urn consul bdnt, ct fnutur Dus 

Inutis , at tu Yictnx Prouucia, floras 1 

"What of the Governors, whom he enlisted in Ins service ? In- 
famous in their private lives, surrounded by the slave, the eunuch, 
the concubine, and the dancing boy, uttcily without principle, or 
knowledge, or sympathy with the people m the dischnigc of their 
public duties, no form of law existed but that of the stiongest. 
Interspersed with such Governors were members of the ruling family 
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of the worst possible types. Gradually Tsmail had got possession, 
as his private domains, of a laigc poition of the soil of Egypt, 
winch he distributed among the members of Ins family. Something 
of the same land had been effected by the ruling families in Tipper 
India, and the Revenue of the State was impaired by alienations. 
The Rutish Official, wheiesoevei ho goes, carries with him in his 
Office-box the dignity of a gentleman and a Christian. Under 
no circumstances, m any place, and in any environment, would he 
condescend to do 01 say what is false and mean , he would shrink 
fiom u hat is emel and trcaclieious he would proudly turn away 
from ii liat is wanton 01 soidid Such haie been the characteristics 
of Great Butain’s soldicis and cmlian= in India with some rare 
exceptions, which liaio been noted for the stern punishment and. 
scathing condemnation which they received "We had to clear out 
the harems of the Sikh lluleis at labor, and if the Great Mo'rul 
at Delili it was a penlous task, hut men were found eipn.il to the 
occasion Tieasunes had to he emptied, ami the contents conveyed 
away I myself, m mv small local treasury at Ho -hyarpiir, had to 
receive tluity lakhs m silvci, paid in as part of the price of Kashmir, 
and, as no loom would hold it for the night, I hid my bed spread 
upon the hags, and saw it safe undei weigh at early dawn 

English Goveinois have oftentimes their patn n e tried by per- 
sistent opponents they have by persistent efforts captured them, 
and tiled them, and executed them, but they have never made use 
of the coffee-cup, or the seeiet dagger, or the oubliette Under 
the old-fashioned tegime, we should nevet have heard ot Ar.tbi, he 
would has e beta oomfoiiably disposed of The nib of British Indn 
is founded on justice, and meiev, and svmpathy t'oi the people and 
that is the ltason why it lias continued Eo re-called Viceroy has 
left Calcutta with shiploads of women and phmdei to eke out the 
remamdei of Ins days m the Eavouta Palace in the Bay ot Naples, 
or in. a Kiosk on the Eosphm us 

So poisonous has been the official air, so foul the administiative 
environment of Egypt, that even Butish Goieinois luce forgott, n 
then high chaiactci, and done wlmt they would neuu has e ill csi ml 
of doing in a like position in Jintish India. The name of Guidon 
Pasha, Goiernor-Gmeinl of Ecpiuloiial Afuea in the time of IsiuaiL 
Khedive, carries within most minds its own estimation A book 
was published in 1 88 1, called “ Cnliuul Gordon in Ceutial Aflica," 
by Dr. Bnkbeck Hill, compiled tioiu ouguml letttis chiefly to his 
sister. At page 345 we r< ad tho following ltmaikable wouls “ I 
“ got the slave-dealers chained at once, aud then decided about the 
“ slaves The men and boys wore put into tho ranks of the army, 

“ and the women told off to he (he wires of the soldie/s ” Again 
“ Some of the poor women worn ([into nude I disposed of them in. 

“ the same way • what else can 1 do? ” 1 do not think, that any 

of the high-minded Officers in Civil omploy in India would have. 
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under possible encumstances, distributed unhappy women to be 
wives of the Sephais Many of these women weie ah eady wives 
and mothers, who hud been torn fiom then homos In India they 
would have been caiefnlly segiegated under the earo of old giey- 
bearded men, and the feitilc resouiees of benevolent men would have 
been excicised to convey them to some shelter llettei far the 
tender mercies of the slai c-dcalei , or the coffee-cup, than the 
sentence to be the tempoiaiy concubines of tioops on the maicli, to 
which a Christian Goieinoi consigned them 

Then, again, the Clnistian Goiemoi-Geneial had a mosque 
cleaned out, lestored to woiship, the Pnests and the Muezzin were 
endowed, and a great ceiemomal took place foi the le-opening. 
“ This lias a gieat coup,” ho writes* “ to me it appeals that the 
“ Mussulman woiships God as well as I do, and is acceptable, if 
“ sincere, as any Clnistian ” Such conduct, such sentiments, 
would be viewed in Butish India u ith the limhest condemnation, 
and yet the Mahometans in India count by millions In Dai -Fur, 
wlieie this mosque was situated, they count only bylmndiods At 
page ioo we lead, that Goulon paid foi the expense attending the 
eti ci/mciuon of a lot/ 

We have lieai d a gieat deal of the slave-dealer Zebehr, whose 
son was executed by order of Gordon Pasha, and at page 409 of the 
same aolumc wo load how this happened* “I send you Gesoi’s 
“ lettei, which tells of the end of Zebehi’s son (aged 22) I have 
“ no compunction about his death , I told them that if he fought the 
“ Egyptian Goici nment, God would slay him Gessi only obeyed my 
“ 01 dels m shooting him ' ” What would IlemyLawicncc, 01 John 
Lawrence, or Dalhousie, or Canning have said 01 done in Tcply to 
such a report fiom one of their suboidinatcs ? How knightly seem 
the foims, and how noble and yet how element, the sentiments of 
these gieat men ' I only mention these instances to show how 
hopeless is the ease of Egypt, until a clean sweep has been made of 
tho Turk, the Circassian, the Albanian, the Amout, and the ignoble 
ruling class of the Mahometans , I wish also to show, how insensibly 
Chustians fall to a lower level fiom the contact, foi it is shockmg 
to record, that the ordained pnests of the Coptic Chinch m Egypt 
were the most expert opeiators in the abominable tiade of making 
eunuchs, and wo have seen above, how one of the noblest English- 
men seemed, like a chamelion, to assume the colour of the leaf on 
which he rested, and to forget pity m the disposal of poor women, 
the precepts of Chustianity m lepaning mosques, and mercy m the 
dealing with his political antagonists 

At any rate, for the reasons given above, let Great Bntain clear 
out of Egypt at the oailiest possible date the longci the occupation 
lasts, the more difficult will be the departure, and the harder the 
fate of those, who have been fuendly to us. At the same time no 
other European nation can be allowed to take our place There 
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is no fear of intei nal revolt from the peoplo the great Powers 
of Euiope must be responsible, that there is no invasion across 
the fiuntieis, and, m fact, the Xoitliein fiontier is the only dan- 
geious one, and the only linader to be fcaied is Great Bntain, 
Prance, or possibly Italy. Let the piescnt Khedive, who as a man 
is faultless, though as a Governor he is weak, be encouraged to 
mtioduce an honest, a svmpathetic, and a just Government, availing 
lmnself of the aid of a few men chosen fiom European states, but 
dependent on lnm only Let the bondholders wait their time, and 
the inteiest of the debt bo postponed to the legitimate requirements 
of the country Lot the people have time to recuperate and get fat, 
and extend cultivation 0101 land rendeied cultivable by extended 
canals Let sanitation, vaccination, education of the ruial popula- 
tion, and municipal coipoiations stand ovei fora season, until peace 
and quiet, oulei and justice aie le-cstublished, and Egypt will then 
take her place among the nations, with eight millions of population, 
and twcl\ e millions of annual Revenue, collected by lawful methods 
fiom a contented people. 

Losnox, OcTonrn, 1SS5 

Two vcais have passed away, and the Bntish Protectorate of 
Egypt still exists, and all attempts to get nd of it by a Convention 
has tailed AVc have not seen the end of it yet Germany had 
her on n way in East Equatorial Africa by pressing the Egyptian 
screw. Russia avowedly made use of the Egyptian complication 
to have her own way in Cential Asia France cynically declines 
to meet our legitimate demands in the Kew Hebrides until we meet 
hers 111 tho Mediteiiancan Great Britain will only be able to use 
hei gigantic and woild-wide power, when she realizes the small 
impoitance of the Suez Canal, Egypt, and the Mediterranean m 
modem Politics, wheie the world is the Chess-Board. 

Acqcst, 1887 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A TO0K, IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on tlic 5th 
January, 1885, the Chairman remarked, that Mr. John Cook -was 
not only a traveller himself, but the cause of travel m others This 
is literally tiue. The skill and the enteipnse. and the local know- 
ledge which the fiim, of which Mi Cook is the managing paitnor, 
have brought to bear upon travel all over the woild, aie such, that 
it is now possible for an individual or a party to anange every 
detail of a long tout of seveial months at the C'ential Office at 
Xudgate Cncus, pay down all the expenses in advance, and fur- 
nished with a series of tickets and coupons, accomplish the whole 
with comfort and without any mental anxiety. In cveiy chief 
town, and at cveiy port of the Meditenancan and beyond, tlure 
aie intelligent and obliging agents of the firm, who welcome the 
coming, and speed the paitins guest, who simplify the tumsaction 
and make the way smooth. I write this fioiu my own expeuenco 
of twelve weeks m Januaiy, Pebmaiv, and March of 1885, duimg 
which, accompanied by my wife, I made what may ho called the 
grand toui of Egypt and Palestine, and got safe home without loss 
of anythiug, aud baling accomplished all that I desncd, and 
travelled nine thousand miles 

I place this on lccoid, in gratitude to those, who managed my 
allans so well, and in the hopes, that otheis maybe encouraged 
to follow my example, and they u ill find, that the toui is one of 
unequalled interest, and qnite within the compass of any one, male or 
female, in ordraaiy health, betwixt the age of twenty and seventy 
I had myself visited Egypt ten times befoie on my load to and 
from India On one occasion, m 1843, I stayed a whole month at 
Cairo waiting the amval of the fiist Peninsular and Onental 
Company’s Steamei s liom Calcutta I had travelled the u hole of 
Palestine alone with two Arab servants in 1S52, fiom Dan to 
Deersheba, but the lapse of thirty-three years made me desirous 
to note the changes, and maik the piogress, which, m spite of 
Turkish misrule, must haie taken place Eor the benefit of those, 
who have never accomplished this task, I describe the salient 
features of my tour. 
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Leaving London on the 1 2th of J anuai y, I vent du ect to Milan and 
Lome, as a few days m the eternal city to me is almost a necessity 
in each alternate year theneo I followed the loute of the Poet 
Hoi ace to Eeneicutum and Bimdisi, went on hoanl the Peninsular 
and Onental Mail steamoi, and 111 thiee days reached Alcxanclna 
'Without losing an houi I pushed on to Cano, passed one night in 
Shepheaid’s Hotel, onoo so familiar to Anglo-Indians, but now 
visited by so few, as the long-sea stoamois pass through the Suez 
Canal, and the mail passes dneet fiom Alexandria to Suez, north 
of Cairo Next morning at daybieak I took tiam fiom Cairo to 
Assiout, up the Nile, and v ont on board the Khodival post-steamer, 
which at once staited up stioam in the direction of Assouan All 
the steamers of Messrs Cook and Company had been transferred 
by the necessity of wai to the uvei above the Cataracts, and all 
the usual facilities for proceeding upwaids wcie gone only a few 
privileged travellers could find place in the mail-steamers, and it 
was unceitam, how long that facility would continue, for Loid 
Wolseley and his aimy had all passed up to Longola and beyond, 
and, if leinfoiecments became nccessaiy, all tounsts would be sent 
about thou business As it was, we had on boaid two aitillery 
offlceis, who weic pushing on to the fiont to take the place of two 
of their lcgiment, who had been killed 

The steamcis weie unable to move during the night, and it was 
so ananged, that on each day, one or moic of the gieat temples of 
Egipt weie vmted, Dcndcia, Edfu, Esneh, and Kom Ouibo. 
Sufficient time was allowed to survey the wondeiful rums On 
the thud day Assouan was reached, just below the Pirst Cataiact. 
The white hospital-tents of the lintish soldieis were conspicuous 
on both sides of tho river, on tho mainland, and the island of 
Elephantine tho hazaai of the little town was ciowded with 
soldieis, and the placaids of Butish Bai over scveial doors betiayed 
the national wiakncss But the most staking feature of tho 
situation was, that to a large tree was attached a copy of tho 
latest telegiam, announcing the successful advance of the foicc 
to the Nile at Metammeh, and the wounding of General Stewait. 
The English mails weie landed heie, and the ainval of the mails 
from Loid IVolselev’s head-quarters was looked foi, as a telegiam 
from Korosko announced, that they had passed that station on their 
dowm\ ard progicss 

Tho tourists availed themselves of the leisure to visit the Island 
of Elephantine and the ium« of the Nilomcter, and fiom a high 
point, a anew could bo commanded of the great liver passing out 
of the network of Islands, which cause tho rapids, and impede 
navigation. An excursion was then made to sisit llio gia\e ot tho 
thoughtless Englishman, who dared to tiy to do what tho liauly 
Nubians are doing all day for a few small coins, swim dov 11 tlio 
great gate of the Cataract. A little further on is tho famous 
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obelisk of gigantic size, winch some proucl Egyptian king bad 
ordered to be liown out of the lock, but some change of dynasty, or 
the hand of death, or some fickle change of pmpose, caused the 
work to be abandoned, and the monstci obelisk lies still undetaclied 
fiom the quariy, though its dimensions can bo seen A lido on 
donkeys acioss the deseit conveys the tounsts to Slnlal above the 
Cataiact. heic the Nile again comes into view, and the steamer 
was seen woilang its way up to the second Cataiact with the mails, 
and those who are wanted m the fiont No dilettante touiist can 
work lus way fuitliei • if by luck he found a berth vacant m the 
upwaid voyage, he would piobably find none in thedownwaid one, 
and might be loft an indefinite tunc at "Wadi Haifa, without the 
convenience of a Dahabeah or hotel The island of Phil® with 
its beautiful nuns lies just opposite, and the scene is unsuipa«sed 
in lomantic beauty In one of the gateways is a Fiencli Inscnp- 
tion recording the fact that Fiencli tioops, under the command 
of Gcneial Bonapaito, penctiated thus far m tlieir occupation of 
Egypt By a turn of the wheel of foitunc, the English soldiei is 
now lioie as a pcitnanent gamson, and it so happened, that I lead 
this Inscnption with Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, son of 
Pimco Jciome Napoleon, standing by mv side, as he was one of our 
party on boaid the stcainei . The next thing to be done was to di op 
down the Nile m a low-boat to the edge of the gieat gate of the 
Cataracts, and, landing on the locks, to stand on the bunk and 
watch the Nubians leap fiom on high into the sticam, winch was 
dashing don n wauls with violence, although at the penod of our 
visit the Nile was at its lowest, and lnmimeinble islands and locks 
were exposed to view The ictuin from Slnlal to Assouan is 
accomplished by a shoit lailvvay of about five miles, wlncli passes 
round the Calaiuct-iegion It is intei estmg to note, that the 
station-mastci was a Butish soldier, that the foimality of a ticket 
was not demanded, that the tiains that anived from Assouan weie 
Jaden with boxes of ticasuro, guuided by soldicis with bayonets in 
tchon - muskets, and small squaic boxes containing lations for the 
uaoopsm the Boat: as the tiains anived, the steamers were laden, 
fund then staitcd up sticam 

I Eiom Assouan the steamer started with lecloublcd speed, and by 
f midnight leached Luxoi, and, landing all tounsts at the comfoitable 
' and beautiful hotel, pioceeded with the mails on its journey down 
sticam with lettcis fiom the camp at Koiti, and the wonderful 
naiiativcs of the newspapci eoi respondents, foi, while we were 
looking at ruins and enjoying ouisulves, Kliaitum was falling, 
and Gordon being killed of tins we knew nothing until a few days 
later .when vve 1 cached Cano The bi-weekly service of steamers 
allowed a pleasant stav of four days at Luxor, and Mr Cook’s 
arrangement provided three most interesting excursions two across 
the river to the Colossi, Bamasseum, and Meclinct Abu and to the 
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Talley of the royal tombs, and a third on the right bank of the 
uvei to Luxoi and Kainak The beauty of the weathei at this 
season of the yeai passes all description, but the pleasure of the tounstB 
is much maned by the ceaseless solicitation and cues for Bakshish, 
from a paity of boys and gills and piofessional mendicants, and 
deformed objects, who accompanied the cavalcade of donkeys the 
•whole day Throughout Egypt this mtoleiable nuisance prevails : 
and it does not appeal, that the payment of a small tribute satisfies 
the applicant, still less does a lefusal to pay dishearten the 
petitioner F01 many horns the ceaseless cry prevails fragments 
of mummies, boxes, mummy cloth, pottery and corns are offeied for 
sale, and indeed the same scene is exhibited in the garden and hall 
of the hotel 

The down waul voyage requu.es no remaik the whole trip 
occupies fouiteen days, and costs twenty-two pounds, everything 
included Anothei fourteen days is lequucd at Cairo to give time 
for seeing all that is of mteiest m the neiglibouiliood Tlieie is an 
abundance of hotels, but filioplieaid’s maintains its pre-eminence 
Those, who knew that city i'oity-two ycais ago, in. the days of 
Mahomet Ah Pasha, may indeed think with astonishment of the 
vicissitudes, which their eyes have seen In 1 84.3 the only way of 
reaching Suez was on the back of donkeys, iidmg leisurely m three 
days acioss the Desert, and putting up ioi the night m rest-houses. 
In a few ycais came the four-hoisc cais tcaung over the stones, 
while the baggage was tianspoited on camels . about the time of 
the Crimean wai, the lailway was opened fioni Suez to Cano, and 
Cairo to Alexandna then came anotliei change, the Desert-railway 
was taken up, and the local tiaftic from Cano to Suez passed by the 
lailway to Zagazig and Ismailia 

Cano is no longei an Onental town : the broad streets and the 
European houses have destroyed the lomantic features of the old 
city It is indeed enough to make Mahomet All Pasha leap out of 
his tomb to sec Pnvatc Tommy Atkins standing guard ovei the 
gieat mosque in the citadel, while the palace of the Pasha is con- 
verted into the mess-house of tlio legiment Tlieie is no space heie 
to notice the wondcifnl piogiess of Egypt dunng the last thirty 
years, and the peculiar locks, by which that piogress is now 
anested This has supplied matenals for a sepaiate study. Eor is 
this the place to 11101 e than allude to the excavations in piogress 
or completed, and the Bouldk Museum, winch surpasses all the 
Egyptian collections m the capitals of Euiope. Egypt appears 
likely to become the bone of contention among the Euiopean Powers, 
a state of afEans which will anest all legitimate piogiess, and, if 
it becomes tlio battle-field of nations, the unhappy people will look 
back with rcgict on the time of the Pasha and Mumluk 

hTo one can have accomplished the torn up the Nile without 
being stiuck by the beauty of the sunsets ovei the Libyan Desert: 
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there is a stiango charm in the scenery, as there is nothing like 
it in any othci pait of the woild No doubt thcio is a gieat 
sameness, and the mueli-v annted life m the Daliabeali must, m 
this fast age, to any one iilio has something to do m this life, 
appear from descuption to he intolerable, and piobably the days 
of that mode of travel aic past The steamer and the steam-launch 
•will supersede them During the yeai, however, the exigencies of 
the Sudan- vv ar removed the fleet of tounsts’ steaiueis, and left 
nothing but the Klicdival postal ones The periodical alaim of 
cholera, the constant political tiouhlcs, and the ciowds of Europeans 
and Amei leans, Mho aro attracted to this paiticular tour, liaio 
taken off much of the charm, that used to sunound a svmtei’s 
sojourn m Egypt. 

But the day lias amved, in which the personally conducted tour 
of Palestine and Syna commences Up to this time I had been 
travelling under Cook’s airangements, who seemed beitlis, paid 
hotel bills, and smoothed the way, but there Mas no paity under 
the pet sonal conduct of a European leader The tom in Palestine 
and Syna was to give new cxpeiicnces Two members of our 
Nile company had, as stated above, gone up sticam to join Loid 
Wolscley’s army, two more went off m a personally conducted 
party, consisting of themselves and then guide, to hlonnt Sinai 
on camels. Some went off by steamoi to Athens but fie'di 
arrivals, dnect from England, swelled tlio Palestino-pmty, and 
by the necessity of the case, the cohesion of the mcmbeis was 
much gieatoi, as, for good 01 ill, wc wcic associated foi thnty 
clays, in fan weathei oi foul, by sea or by land, until wc icached 
Beirut Each day’s journey was raaikcd on tlio piogiamme, and 
as the round sum of foity pounds eoveied the expense of each 
member of tlio party of eveiy kind, lie had no occasion to take 
money with him Theie was a certain amount of usk in tins, 
as, whethci a traveller was ill or well, lie must move on with 
his fellows or foifcit his convoy, whether ho found his companions 
on the load or m the tent to his nund, he must put up n ltli an 
intimate association foi a gnen time, and it speaks well foi tlio 
health and foibcaiancc of touusts, that Doubles veiy rarely, if even, 
arise In some cases the tcmpoiary casual association lias ended 
m matrimony. 

The party loft Cairo by tiam for Ismailia, passing by Tel-cl-Kobir, 
and tho cemeteiy, which contains the remains ot those vho fell m 
that battle At Ismailia they embarked in a small canal-steamoi, 
specially engaged, and piocecdcd clou n the canal to Port Said, passing 
by tho long pioeession of stcameis of all nationalities on then road 
to Suez Heio theie was a halt foi tho night, and next day a 
steamer of the Austrian Lloyd’s Company conveyed them m an 
easy night’s trip to Jaffa, Mliere they landed, walked up tlnongh 
the ton n, fiom the gate of which they ueio conveyed m carnages 
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to a nice little hotel in the snbuibs, where they passed the night. 
The next clay carnages conveyed them to Itamla, the ancient 
Anmatliea, wheie they passed the night, aftei making an excursion 
to the neighbounng Lydda The thud day carnages conveyed 
them to J"ciusalem, wlieie they found good accommodation m the 
Meditenancan Hotel, within the walls, close to the Jaffa-Grnte and 
Castle of David 

A gloat change has come over Jerusalem m the last thirty years : 
if it has lost much of its lomantie heauty, it has gamed in comfort 
and on dilation The walls no longci shut m tho inhabitants ; the 
gates aie no longei bailed and locked at night A vast subuib has 
spiung up outside the Juffa-Gate, and the city is no longer Asiatic 
hut Euiopcan Camels, indeed, aie still allowed to crush through 
the nanow laues, and tlieio is no wheeled vehicle in use, but this 
advance mil soon bo made, and we shall lead of gas, and sewers, 
and wateiwoiks Russia, 1 ’iance, Austna, and Germany, have 
vast establishments, cithci convents or hospices, to leceive pilgrims. 
Schools foi 01 plums, Jesuit settlements, and Christian missions, 
hospitals and chinches aie in plenty The interior of the Mosque 
of Omul, and the Church of ElAksa are nolougei jealously reserved 
fiom tho sight of the Clmstian. A conducted party, accompanied 
by a Kaiass fiom the Consulate, did all this as a matter of business, 
and penotiatcd to tho holy rock, whence Mahomet Btarted on his 
midnight-journey to heaven Russia, ropiescntmg the Greek 
Chui cli, jostles Eunice, the lcpiescntativc of the Latin Church, 
at evciy turn the sepulchie of 0111 Lord is still guarded by 
Mahometan soldicis to keep the Christians fiom indulging m a 
frce-figlit undei the sacicd dome . the ciadle and the manger at 
Bethlehem aio still held bj nval jealous leligionists The 
political futuie of tho city and its inhabitants, is veiy daik 
indeed The Gicck and Latin Chinches, backed by nval potentates, 
aie assiduously lusinuatmg themselves into the country, under 
the moie outwaid pietence of religion, but with the view of 
establishing lights, which will justify aimed lutcifeicnce The 
cnsis may bo ncaiei at hand than we imagine, for the delay of 
Gieat Bntam m emulating Egypt may give a handle to Eiance 
to place a dead hand upon Syiia and Palestine. The Govern- 
ment of tho Sultan is at its last gasp fceblo and capricious, 
incapable of impiovement, opposed to all the oulinary requirements 
of ci\ lhzation, and tlierofoic doomed 

A week at the Holy City can bo pleasantly spent, and all the 
places, woitliy of a visit, can be visited on tho back of tho indis- 
pensable donkey "What would become of Egypt and Jciusalem 
without tho supply of donkeys, the finest of their kind, docile, 
siue-iooted, and sweet-tempered ? E01 a visit to Bethlehem a hoi sc 
is lequiied, and plenty of suic-footcd, though not fast, annuals arc 
forthcoming, and no tiav oiler, male 01 female, can bo well advised 
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to visit the Holy Land, who cannot ride The alternative, miscalled 
a palanquin, hut m fact a chair placed on two poles, is about the 
most uncomfoi table mode of tiavelhng, tlio most giolcsque, and the 
most tedious, that can he imagined Over all the diagomans of the 
country, over all the lioiscs available for udmg, ovoi all the tont- 
cquipage and domestic seivants necessaiy loi tent-life, the gieat 
film of the gieat airangcr of foicign tours, Cook and Son, mlo 
supreme. Gieat attention lias been paid by the agent of the film 
to the complicated details of conveying, tenting and feeding paities 
of travellers, totally ignorant of the language, the conntiy, and the 
climate; tlio teims aic most leasonnblc, and the piogiamnie is 
carried out to tlio satisfaction of all lcasonablc bcnug=, who aie 
capable of being satisfied fuc mdniduals m evciy liundied aie 
never satisfied 

Thcie arc two seasons, the autumn, and the spring in the former 
case the tour commences at Demit and Lebanon, bofoic tlio snow 
falls, and ends at Jaffa in the lattei, the tom commences at Jaffa 
and ends, after the snow has melted, with Lebanon and Demit 
There arc adi antages in both It is m the autumn only, that the 
Cedais of Lebanon can he visited in the spnng tlio tins ellei is less 
troubled by insects, but lie has to face the piospect of heavy lain 
and snow stoims In both my touis I chose tlio spnng tlieio 
is a gieat chaim m the spimg-flowois, ■winch covci the undulating 
plains and the lull- sides the deseits, foi a slioit penod, do indeed 
blossom as the lose On both occasions I left Jeiusalcm on my 
journey North wauls, about the 1 st of Maicli, on the fiist occasion 
I was dienclied with lam on the second I had uninteiiupted and 
abnoimal fan wcatliei all tlio way to Damascus Tent-life in lain 
and snow and cold, would be an abomination, and I was warned, 
that in vontuung on the 1 st of blank, I lan a gieat risk liowci ci, 
good luck was with me Good food novel failed, the lioiscs did 
their woik, if not pleasantly, at least they did not show tempei, or 
bicak down nothing was lost by thieves, and no lncnility was 
shown m tlio towns and villages there were tlncc ladies m 0111 
party, and tlio avoinge daily occupation of the saddle was scion 
hours. The hour of staitmg was caily there w as a midday-halt 
of two horns, and on ainval at sunset we found our tents leady for 
ns. The camp-servants wcic thoioughly efficient, and flic cook an 
excellent one The gieat di aw back was tlio ceaseless noise m the 
camp all night, thcie was a necessity foi watclicis at each lialting- 
placc, and they kept themselves aw ake by eonveisation on the otliei 
side of the canvas walls of tlio tent, oi by shouts, ancl the troops 
of jackals yelled all night, imitating tlio cues of children 

On Monday, March 2nd, the paity of eleven left the hotel at 
Jerusalem, and 111 the small open space under the Tower of David, 
mounted then lioiscs in the midst of nn admmng crowd the 
departure of a paity foi tlio Ninth is an event of fiist-iate inteiest 
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in the Holy City that very evening a fresh convoy of passengers, 
left at Jaffa by a steamer, weie expected to occupy the vacant rooms. 
IVc passed out under the Gate of David, and turning to the right, 
filed lound the walls of the Northern fiont of the city, passed under 
the Gato of Damascus, turned the Noitli-Eastein comer, and 
descended into the Valley of Jehoshafat, passed Gothsemane and the 
Tomb of the Vngin Maiy, and then loundcd the Mount of Olives, 
■without using to its summit, passed tluough Bethany by the Tomb 
of Lazarus, and plodded on by theoidmaiy louteto Jericho. During 
my visit in 1852 I had been made over to the charge of an Arab 
Chief, who gave a lcccipt for me to the English Consul, being 
warned, that he would foifeit a moiety of his lemuneiation, if he 
did not bung mo back alive I had at that time lived so long and 
happily alone amidst Sikhs and Afghans in Northern India, that 
the idea did not come home to mo, that my Chief might possibly 
foifeit his moiety, and I might lose my life Howevei, things have 
impioved since then, and 0111 paity in 18.85 lode down with as 
little anxiety as wo should have udden to Kichmond, with parasols 
and umbielLis over oui heads and no weapons We had fine views 
of the Dead Sea, and, parsing Jenclio pioper, we reached oui tents, 
pitched at Biha, 01 the fountain of Elisha It was a grand situa- 
tion, foi behind us were the lofty Mountains of tho Temptation, and 
in fiont tho Mountain of Moab lose solemnly beyond Joidan: all 
night we had a lull moon, and in tho morning we saw the sun rise, 
coming up fiom tho ends of the woild. 

The sight of the tents was not encouiasmg to those, who were 
familiar w ltli the snug encampments of the Indian Official. All the 
comfoits of life, and most of the decencies, disappeaied at once. 
Mamed couples were allowed a tent to themselves, the furniture of 
wlueli was two nanow non beds, fashioned like the gnduon of St. 
Lawience by an ingenious combination of non bars, so as to lender 
sleep and leposc as difficult as possible, and secure early rising ; one 
table, with two metal basins and jugs, completed the equipment. In 
all the vicissitudes of my Emopoan, Asiatic and African travels, I 
never lecollcit being cut down so closely us this. To pievent the 
clothes worn 111 the day becoming damp, a liiend at Jerusalem had 
advised us to sleep m as many as possible, and lay all the rest on 
the bed The luggage, limited 111 amount, of each traveller, was 
placed 111 lus tout, and the whole space thus occupied. Beading, 
wilting, 01 sitting m a chan foi convocation, were tilings unknown; 
folding stools vveio piovideil 111 tho mess tent, which just held the 
paity. Close undei oui tents were the iicling horses and sumpter 
mules, which earned the luggage and tents, and lound the whole 
wue the guaids supplied fiom the village Sometimes the neces- 
sity of the locality compelled the tents to bo pitched on a slope, 
rendeimg the beds even moie nksomc than oidmary sometimes 
theie was long grass both inside and outside tho tents . at caily 
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dawn there "was hideous ambulatory music of pipes, and cymbals, 
and hand bells, to louse up the inmates of the tents, at least those 
•who were able to sleep Before the dressing was finished, the active 
tent-pitchers were lemoving the walls of our migratory huts, and, 
while we weie taking our hasty bieakfasts, the mules weio being 
loaded, and the toil of the day foi man and beast commenced 
Nothing but the rudest health, and the gieatest determination, 
would carry a Cook-excuisiomst through Palestine On you must 
go, whatever ailments you may have * it is unpleasant even to 
think, what would happen m the case of a broken leg or arm, 01 a 
severe illness. Most of the tourists were pledged to leave Bcnut 
on a paiticular date after the completion of the Palestine-tour, so as 
to woik their way to Smyrna and Constantinople , so, undei no 
circumstances could the camp bo stopped, any more than the 
revolution of a planet, without putting the whole solar system cut 
of gear. These consideiations pressed vciy heavily upon me the 
night befoie I left Jerusalem, and the ominous pioplieciLs legaiding 
the weathei wcie not calculated to clieu However, tlioie is 
nothing »o successful as success, and I am hound to say, that the 
wheels of the machine levolved with unoinng aecuiacy, and we all 
arrived safe and well at Damascus 

As the country becomes moio settled, it is piobablo, that small 
hotels will he opened, and lest-liouses elected along the main line 
of communication fiom Jerusalem to Damascus ; already hotels have 
sprung up at Jaffa, Eamla, and at Jeucho, and tlieic aie excellent 
hotels at Damascus and Bmut It may he hoped, that some atten- 
tion will he paid to loads No doubt it is a difficult countiy 
for locomotion I have tiavellcd extensivelv m Noith India, both 
hill and plain, up to the Satlaj beyond Simla, and into the valley 
of Kashmir, and I novel expciienced anything so bad as the load 
tracks in Palestine The hill-, aio of iron , the villages at consider- 
able distances apart, tiees can scaicely be said to exist : with the 
exception of the Joulau in its deop bed below the level of the 
Mediteiranean, there aie no livers 

Some notice should be made of the midday halt, lomantic youth 
may dream of lepaumg, when the sun is hot, 

To one lone grot, embedded in the lull 
the tall pine, and near the sparkling nil 

Such aie not tlio realities of a Cook-excuisiomst if there is not too 
much cow-dung, ho may ho thaukful. A grinning crowd of boys 
and gills, calling for lalsh'/th, does not help the appetite : dry food 
spread upon a dusty caipet does not tempt the stomach. After the 
repast followed a miseiablo attempt to get foity winks of sleep 
under an umbiella, stretched upon rocks, or dusty earth, so far 
better than the giidnon in the tent, in that there wueno cross bars, 
and there was a possibility of stietching Just, howevir, as sleep 
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w as won, the detestable trumpet used to sound, and wo had to 
mount 

Ike party halted a day at Jericho to give time for an excursion 
to the Dead Sea, u here the youngest and most adventurous bathed ; 
all tilt u intn ctl on to the Joidan, and halted two hours at the 
roputtd pi ite, v. hue the Isiaelites ciossed, and then returned to 
then encampment Tne 1 ext day was a heavy one • passing under 
the towemu height* ui tin Mountain of Temptation, we could see 
the cave* nine occupied hy eienutes and could discern one or two 
occupants who hud a home theie to this day The ascent of the 
mountain to the 1 eutial table-land then commenced, and tlie line 
of .ul\ ance ot the l-i uliUs to Ai and Bctlicl was followed at tho 
lattu plate the mam line ot load fiom Jeiu>alein to Damascus was 
leached, end attei a halt ol two liouis the paity plodded on, until 
they it at hill tluu camp at Sinjil. on au eluiation over against 
Shiloh, iioia which a saw was commanded of the Meditcnanoan. 
At caily dm ntlie n.uch lecomiuuiced to Sluloh, and thence to 
Jacob's \\ ill. and the Tomb ot Joseph at Aahlus, tlie ancient 
Shechem A11 exclusion w.i« made to the top of Mount Gerizim; 
and tlie moainiiecul panoiaunt was commanded of the whole of 
Palestine, tui tlie snows ol Jleimon appealed on the Hba-th, tho 
Mountain of Moab on the South, llio daik mountains of Gilead and 
Baslian on the East, and the Mulitenane.in on the West 

This is a pi out, liuw mlicnlouslv small Palestine is, when 
contiasted with the huge place, which it occupies m lcdigious 
and socului hi-toiy When Solomon mini tho united king- 
dom, he only nccupiod tlie position ot a pithy Indian 11 a] a, at 
the meirv, toi hi' existmoe, ol' the gieat kingdoms on the banks 
of the H lie, 01 the Tigiis and En]>hiates Jerusalem with all 
its heait-'tmii’g mti H 't', undo Solomon or undei Heiod tho 
Great, was neiei nmie than a potty local capital, and the Temple, 
whether in its hi't, s ( (, ( nd, or thud ioim, could neicr bo com- 
paitd with tnc Eayjiti.ni m Assynun Temples, 01 the gieat Temple 
at Baalbek I nmombu, when 1 tiaioiscil Palestine 111 1852, 
fresh nomthc annexation ot the P.mjab, aumng at the conclu- 
sion, that the wLoh lountiy liom Dan to Beeislieba would baiely 
form two aood-'i/( il Di'lucts 111 aiea, and such must hate been the 
case always I looked with astonishment at the haneuucss of the 
countiy. no w oiks ot munition, t\ bn if watci existed, would 
make much ot these haul locks the lepoils of its ancient fcitility 
and cast populations must he an egotistic exaggeiation We 
know, fiom the contemplation of Egypt, what a fertile and populous 
coui-lry it is, ever was, and evei will he. A fat countiy cannot 
help being tat, and population follows fatness, just as i ultures 
follow’ a caicase It is well to considei this, us this countiy 
will give the Great Poweis of Euiope a great deal of tiouble 
still It necer can hope to be independent It does not possess 
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a single staple of expoit, or any mannfactuie , there are no 
elements of self-government, no hope foi the future, and yet 
there is a nice sunny population, a clieciful and sw cet-spoken 
people, whom I could have been delighted to mlo ovei and 
should have learnt to love, and I cannot say so much foi the 
Egyptians 

Eiom (jcu'zim and Hablus we visited tho nuns of old Samana, 
or Sebastc, situated on a lordly lull, and by the lows of columns, 
which lia\o suivivod and stand up in the fields, te-tiiyiug to its 
foimor gioatness Descending into tho valley, ive again lose up to 
tho high level, and had a new ot the Mediterranean , fuithei on 
we emerged from tho Mountains of Samana, and pitched on the 
very edge of the groat plain of Esdrnelon Jenin must always 
ha\e been a place of importance, as it holds the mountam-goigc, 
which leads into Samana As wo advanced Hoi th wards, we had 
tho glittcnng snows of Hermon moic and more m oui sight, but 
now we sighted Mount Tabor, the lulls behind Hazaieth, and 
Mount Caimel, and the licli countiy of Galilee was befoie us, 
which was, and is, pioductivc of agricultnial wealth, but depend- 
ing on tho seasons Even w ell-mfoimcd modcin wnteis lias e 
allowed thetnsoivcs gieat licence m descnbmg the wealth and 
population of Galilee but the piactised eye of the Indian lievenuc- 
Officei, who has spent ycais aundst the teeming and mdustnous 
populations of Hoi them India, who has dwelt m tents amidst an 
annual wealth of ccieals, saccluiines, and oil-, tlnnhs pooily ot the 
piofits, and unt, and Stato-Kevonuc, to be laised lioiu the lands of 
a Synan ullage, few' and fai between as they aic, while in an 
Indian Distuct twenty tow 11s or villages and hamlets can bo counted 
fiom any eminence In l’alcstmc them aio no ioiests or mango- 
tiees, 01 Mowha not even the date-palm, which 1 unshod tho eye 
at eveiy turn of the nvei m Egypt I counted tin 00 palms in the 
city of Jeiusulem, and I scaiccly lecollcct any otliois at any late 
they wcie not a featuie of tho landscape, as they aic all along 
the Hoitli of Africa fioin Egypt to Moiocco It is easy to say, 
that the forests have been cut down, and have alteied the climate 
I doubt whether they c\ ci existed. At any late Solomon had to 
send to Lebanon to get timber for his Temple, and in modem 
times ships hung timber fiom Einopc even foi the constmction 
of puvato dwellings 

Tho authors of tho lustoucal and poetical boohs of the Bible 
wrote as honest men with the knowdedgo of tlicir time . they had 
no acquaintance with Googiapliy at all, and little with History, 
and they fell into the common and patuotic eiioi of overvaluing 
their own countiy, the gioatness of tlieir favountc sovereign 
Solomon, and the vastness of the population and lesouices of U10 
people, over whom ho ruled. The Hindu anthois with gi eater 
reason fell into the same snare, and the modern Chinese and Ercnth 
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people labour under tbe same 'weakness I doubt, whether any- 
one has ever been an hour in the company of a Eienchman without 
being told, that Fiunee was the finest countiy m the w 01 Id. The 
Hebrew writeis had just the same spmt, and it is only those, who 
have had the oppoitmntv of looking into then lesourccs, and twice 
making a deliberate piogioss tlnough then country, not in a rail- 
wav-tiain 01 a coach, hut in long countiy-ndes, can realize, how 
entnely contn ly to facts, past and piesent, such ideals aie The 
countiy is a pool countiy it nevci would pay the expense of 
occupation It might be made ovei w ithout a pang, by treaty or 
arbitiation, to any foieign Gov eminent, peiliups the Russian, as 
that nation has a taste for nbsoibing uniemunerative temtones, 
while Gieat JJiitain never takes a couutiv, which does not pay, 
eitliei as a colony foi cumulation, 01 as a consumer of manufacture's, 
or as a scli-suppuiting kingdom, like India 

I do not write this in a scoffing 01 doubting spirit I have an 
intelligent, and ontne belief m the Inspnation of Holy Scnptuies, 
that tl e hand of a mcic nioital was guided as to the manifestation 
of tilings beyond nioital ken, but was allowed to make use oi the 
degico of human knowledge, 01 imperfect knowledge, which he 
shaml with his loiitvnipoi ones with legaid to objects around 
him if lie had not bun so, Ins utteiances would not have been 
intelligible ’When I lead m tho foitj -eighth Psalm that “ Mount 
“Zion was the Joy of the whole eaitli, and that God will establish 
“ it foi ei ei ’ and in the Lamentations of Jcicmiah, “ Is this the 
“City, which men call the peileition of lleauty, the Joy of the 
“ wiiole Lai tli 5 ’ I believe, that the Psalmist m the one ease, and 
the Piophct m the other, whoso Geogiaphical and Histoncal 
knowledge was lostncted, wiotc as they felt, expressed them- 
selves in tlic same w ay in w Inch good people to this day describe 
a peison as “the best of men, the Liavost oi tho bravo ” They 
did not anticipate, that an uncnticul age would take their woids 
“mi pied lie Jetties ” 

If the whole is taken as a piopliccy of the Hew Jerusalem, I 
how to such an liiteipietution, though the woids do not justify it; 
but 1 do piotc-st against tho whole liandiul of median al fancies still 
lmgiung among pnms and ignoiant peo])le, that Hebiew was the 
language of Paiadise, and the motliei of all languages that Hoses 
wiote the Law 111 the Njuaie H< blew Cliaiaclei that the Afghans 
and lush are descendants oi the Lost Tubes of Israel . that Palestine 
at any time was a powniul kingdom that David and Solomon 
weie any moie than small dependent Soveieigns on Assyna, 01 
Babylon, or Egypt that the Temple in all its glory was anything 
to be compaied with Kainak, 01 Hmeveli “With one doubtful 
exc option not a single Inscuption has come down to us of a Hebrew 
oiu.in, fiom a period, in which Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian 
abound, when the Moabites and Hittites aic not unrepiesented. 
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The great, sole, ancl unequalled ment of llie Hebiew lace .was, that 
to them, weie committed the Oiacles of God the ovoi whelming and 
unrivalled blessing ot this tiny Countiy was, that in. the fullness 
of Time within its holders tlio 'Wbid was made Flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and the awful scones of the Gieat Passion at Jeiusalem 
weie accomplished : and this is enough to sanctify it in the eyes of 
all Chustians as long as the IVoild lasts 

Fiom Jonm wo crossed tlio plain of Esdraelon and tlio Biook 
Kishon, a waterless uvei-bed at that season of tlio yeai, to 
Jezreel, which contained tlio vmeyaid of Nahotli, and passed 
onto Slmnam, the scene of the mnaclo of Elijah, and lound tlio 
hills to Nam, tlio scene of our Loid’s muaclc fiom this point 
we struck aeioss the valley, and climbed the steep and lugged slope 
which leads to Nazaioth, at which place the camp halted foi two 
nights to give a Sabbath day’s lost to tlio weaned paity. Theie is 
much to mtei est heio there is a magnificent orphanage founded, 
and ahlv managed, by an English Society, and a medical establish- 
ment belonging to a Scotch Society, and a Illusion ot the Chinch of 
England, with a native ehuieh and schools. The Gieclc and lioman 
Chuich, cvei in livaliy, have heic stiong establishments The 
Greeks maintain, that the angel met the Yngm ilaiy at a fountain, 
as she was diawing watei, and have built a chapel over the spot • 
the Latins maintain, that the Yngin was seated inside a cave, m a 
small house built within it, when the angel came through the 
window, and they have built a chapel ovci it In both these 
legends we have an echo of old Pagan myths, as appantions of 
deities and nymphs always take place at a fountain or in a cave In 
Palestine, accoi cling to the Latins, everything was done in caves 
Even in the heaitof tho city of Jeiusalem, tlio mother of the Yngm 
gave bnth to tho Yngm m a cave At Nazaioth a “till wilder 
legend lias been accepted that, n hen the Mahometans conquered 
tho Holy Land, angels lifted the little house, or lather room, in 
winch the Annunciation took place, out of the cave at Nazaioth, and 
conveyed it aeioss tho sea to Loictlo, near Ancona, in Italy, stop- 
ping at thiee places on the road, and chopping then burden toi shoit 
ponods. llou ever, in the Latin chapel at Nazareth, and in the 
holy house at Loietto, it is equally asserted, that in that place the 
oid was made Flesh I took tlio tiouble to visit Loietto after my 
first visit to the Holy Land, and immediately botoio my second, 
and looked well into the subject, and bought all the accounts solcl 
on tho spot. 1 cannot but think, that this is one of the wildest 
legends, that the fancy of mankind has cvei given bnth to; it ex- 
ceeds all the Titanesque conceptions of the Hindu mytliologists, and 
rests upon tlic weakest testimony, and yet pious and good men 
believe it, and after Baninas, Jagainatli and Mekka, it is one of the 
most popular places of pilgnmage m tho world 

From Nazareth we rode to Cana of Galilee, and thenco descended 
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to Tiberias, on the shores of the Lake of Gonnesareth, passing by 
many spots of gieat mteiest. The scenery is very beautiful, ancl as 
the next day tlioie was no wind, we cios-.ed the lake in boats with 
oai and sail to Tel Hum, which is supposed to lepresent Capernaum 
The weatliei was beautiful, and we liad fine views of the shores of 
the lake, which is six hunch cd feet below the level of the Mediter- 
lanean, though six hunched feet above the level of the Dead Sea, 
into which its watcis flow by the valley of the Jordan We 
encamped at a solitaiy spot with a fountain, said to represent Beth- 
saida The next morning our faces weie turned to Mount Hcimon, 
which toweied above us, and leaung Safet, the city built on a lull 
on oui left, we plodded on, alw ays ascending, until, at a certain spot, 
we had oui last look of the Lake of Gennesaieth, and our fiist on 
the Lake of Mciom, neai which we encamped, over agamst the 
snowy height of Hcrmon, and wo could see acioss the valley 
Bania-, oui next night’s encampment, blit a marshy country inter- 
vened lound which we had to advance next day. We leached the 
tiny stieam, which rcpicscnts the mei Jordan, as it issues fiom the 
valley betwixt Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon we crossed it by a 
budge, and encamped at B.unas in sufficient time to make an aftei- 
noon-excui siou up the stiff hill, on which the celebrated Castle of 
Ccosaiea Philippi is fixed Wo had, in fact, passed through Dan, 
and wero beyond the limits of the Pionnsed Land, and under the 
heights of Heimon 111 Syna pioper Our eyes could see at sunset 
fai down into Galileo, and it was our pm ting view, and thankful 
we felt for the beautiful weather, which had accompanied us , and, 
as the load of next day lay ovei a blanch of Heimon, which was 
often blocked by snow, we were glad to bo assured, that up to 
sunset it was open 

Scveial roads lead from the headwatcis of Jordan to Damascus. 
The pilgum-ioute fiom Joiusalom to that city crosses the J01 dan, by 
a budge at the spot, where the 111 ci leaves Lake Meiom, and tia- 
veises the legion of the IIauian Fiom Bamas, which wo had 
reached, one loute followed the com so of the Jordan up stream into 
the valley of tho Eekaa to Hasbiya and Basliciya, and joins the 
gieat high road fiom Bcnut to Damascus Wc followed another 
loute we ciossed tho stoop shoulder of tho mountains South of 
Heimon, which foims the watershed of the Joidan and the nveis 
of Damascus It was haul work, but wc lcache d the top at last, and 
came upon a fine mow of the legions beyond Jordan, and descend- 
ing, we stopped to lunch on tho banks of the nvci Pharphai, and 
encamped at our last station, still under the Eastern slope of Mount 
Heimon, the village of Kefr Hawai It was with feelings of devout 
thankfulness, that we left 0111 hateful beds at an early hour next 
morning, and canteied 0111 weaiy steeds over a flat plain into 
Damascus, passing the spot indicated as the scene of the Conveision 
of St. Paul As we advanced, wo caught sight of the mmaiets and 
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trees of tho beautiful capital of Syria wc tlien passed from our 
■wild hacks over mountaius and plains into the excellent road con- 
structed by tlic Ficncli fiom Bciiut to Damascus, wc weio soon in 
the midst of gaidens, and on the banks of the liivci Abana, and what 
was 11101c to the purpose, letnined to the decencies and comfoits 
of life 111 the excellent hotel Tictona, where wo found decent beds, 
comfortable and quiet 100ms, and a feeling of painful anxiety, 
which had accompanied mo on the whole journey fiom Joiusnlem, 
disappeared. I foi one detcinnned never again to bestude a Synan 
horse, 01 sleep in a Syrian tent, oi be one of a peisonally conducted 
party in camp again It is a good budge, that giies a safe passage 
ovei a uvei, but a travellci may bo pauloned, if he is not willing to 
cioss that good budge a second time. It took me more than two 
months to recover fiom the effects of that camp, and to lcgain my 
usual unbroken health and condition I can well imagine, that 
with some constitutions and with bad weather, it might lay tho 
seeds of serious malady Owing to tho magnificent weathoi, and 
excellent table aiiangoments, and the pcifect discipline of the camp 
servants, none of our party suffered, though all were glad when it 
was 01 er 

Hut bcfoie lcavmg a peisonally conducted Tourist party, let me 
say a woul as to the component parts of this particular paity We 
weio eleien in nurnbei, with three ladies, four Citizens of the 
United States, and foui English gentlemen The tuo maiiicd 
couples had each a tent to themselves, two gentlemen were in ono 
tent, tluce m anothei , one gentleman paying an extia £5 had a 
sepai ate tent, with a stai and stupes flag at the top , one lady liad 
a scpaiate tent without payment, as there was no othci mode of 
disposing of her. She was, indeed, the enl genius of the party, 
for, haiing no lawful piotectoi, she tlueiv herself on the piotection 
of tho unattached gentlemen, and, when their aid failed, she 
monopolized the Euiopcan conductor. Thcic was more trouble 
about putting her mto liei saddle, and lacing up her boots, than in 
anything else, fiom Dan to Bern slicba, and I regiet to say that she 
wasEnglisli The American tiavelleis, tlneo of whom wcie ordained 
Mmisteis, weie delightful, but we had the misfortune of having no 
American ladies. If there is anything m this woild moio dimming 
than usual, it is the Amcncan girl fiom Philadelphia, or San 
Eiancisco, 01 Ohio, m liei native beauty and simplicity As it 
was, the English and Amencans m oui camp earned on one con- 
tinuous intei change of witticisms, and fmndly attacks on each 
otliei "We had spicad -eagle ism, and aristocratic hauteur, pitted 
against each otbei, and all parted with mutual esteem, hoping 
against hope to meet again 

I maiked but little impiovcment in the city of Damascus since 
my last visit, though it had been the scene of an ful events, the 
massacre of the Chnstian population, and the vengeance enforced. 
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upon the fanatic Mahometans by tlio Gioat European Powers 
Tlvc road running from Ron ut to Damascus, and the daily stage 
coach, were gioat facts to tins must be added the telegiaph, good 
supplies of 11 atei , widened bazaars, and a few hiicd carnages, 
which could find then way tlnough the streets notwithstanding 
the camels, which weie still allowed within the walls. Of the 
four groat Mahometan cities, Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus and 
Tunis, the last is the only one, which still 1 etams its pure Oriental 
chaiactci the fiist two have lost it altogether, and Damascus will 
probably soon lose it The native houses still 1 etam their singular 
and romantic, though lathei comfoitless, beauty. In the cold 
weather they seemed chaimmg, but I thought of them in the hot 
weatliei tlio fountains bubbling up 011 the centre of the court- 
yard, and supplying means of bathing, washing and dunking, 
seemed clitnimng, until 1 gathered, that the water all came from 
the same souicc by a system of waterworks, and is passed by pipes 
through the city iiom fountain to fountain, and that the practice 
picvaiied of bathing in the fountains, so that the dnnking- water of 
the Chnstian quaiteis had alieady seivcd as the bathing-water of 
the Mahometan qu.utei I am afiaid, that a Hindu would scarcely 
like that wo should not like it in London, if the cisterns of each 
house weie channels of the v ate" of our neighbouis instead of 
being sepai ate reseivoirs filled up daily fiom the mam-pipe for 
our use hut theie is no bubbling up of fice cuirents of the waters 
in Loudon-ci'-terns, as theie is in chaiming Damascus 

Cluistians aie pci nutted now to entci tlio gicat Mosque, which 
is an old Cliustiau Clnuch, and the soonci, that it is restoied to the 
Greek. Church, the bettii The bazaars arc thronged with a busy 
and peaceful population them aic special and valuable manu- 
factuics, and a daily tiain of baggage caits covci the load between 
Damascus and its scupoit, Remit A gicat deal might be made by 
a stiong Euiopean Government out of the united Provinces of 
Lebanon and Damascus theie aie ample natural lesouicos, an 
industrious people, and a sufficient sea-poit Piogrcss had been 
made since the Euiopean Poweis asserted their authority in 1860, 
and, if the hateful and baneful Turkish lule were swept away, and 
leplaccd by a film and sympathetic Government, poweiful to 
punish, and yet wise enough to leave the people alone, which is 
the societ of our success 111 India, these Piovinccs would ho 
developed, and some day a moic sccuie loutc for commerce would 
he found eastuaid of Damascus to the Euphrates and beyond. 
Theie is good hope foi Syiia, but little or none for Palestine; 
and as foi the legions beyond the Joidan, they aio still only 
Geogiaplucal cvpiessions, so heavily has the dead hand of Tuikcy 
pressed upon them. 

At Damascus I took my leave of the peisonally-conducted party, 
forfeiting my interest in the next week’s anangements I had had 
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enough of it : I secured seats in. the daily coach across the Lebanon 
ranges to Beirut "Without a sigh I saw my formci companions 
mount thou steeds, and start off to Baalbek Snow was m the an , 
and fell befoio night the tiavelleis, who reached Damascus that 
evening fiom Benut, told us of the heavy snow m Lebanon the 
long-expected change of weather had come, and I hugged mvself, 
as I went comfoitably to bed, and thought of my fiioud- again on 
their gncluon-bcds m then tents, no longer in warm vulloys, but 
up in the snowy Lebanon, far above the level of the Mcditei l anonn, 
in the cold month of March. Wo all met again at the cud of the 
week in the hotel at Beirut, and I then hcaid of their sulfeungs, 
and of the snow and the cold, and I was thankful, that I had been 
prudent , I had already seen Baalbek, and no change whatsoever 
had come over it in the last thirty years, and that was all that they 
saw. 

A long day in the front compartment of the coach convoyed me 
from Damascus to Beirut I crossed over the lange of Anti- 
Lebanon m snow, and dipped down into the valley of Bekaa, or 
Coclc-Syna, and then lose again to cioss the lofty laugo of Lebanon, 
again in snow. Fiom the crest of the mountains 1 had a gland 
view of the Mediteiranean, and the low lands betuixt the limgo 
and the sea, and Beirut glitter* m the centre of the pictuic The 
picture was truly magnificent, as I diovc along the scientifically 
constiuctcd load,' turning and twisting, hut always at a gieat pace. 
At length I reached Beirut, and was turned out at the Office of 
the Fiench Company, to whom the concession of the load lias 
been made. I was soon in a comfoi table hotel facing the 
Mediterranean with the prospect of six days’ rest, till tho amval 
of a steamer, which would convoy us to Alexandria, in time for the 
Indian Mail steamer to Brindisi on the 3rd of April It was, 
indeed, a comfort to feel, that I had woikcd out my programme, 
and that there was nothing more to be done 

Benut pioved to ho a place most agreeable for a sojourn the 
climate was delightful, the views of Mount Lebanon pass all 
description, and thoie is a considerable European and Amoiican 
community and a crowd of educational establishments, Piotestant, 
Boinan Catholic, and Gicek The hotel was delightfully situated ; 
all tho houses of Beirut are built on one model, two-stoned, with 
large central saloons, and smaller rooms opening out. In the hotel 
thoie was a continual thangc of pleasant society: lieic, again, 1 
met Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and the Pnncos of Sweden ; 
I found English Officers buying hoisos for the nimy m Egypt, and 
tourists going to and fio of all nationalities One day I drove up 
to one of tho beautiful lull-stations on the slopes of Lebanon I 
have seen the mountains of Switzerland, and of Norway, and the 
Himalaya, but the beauty of this sconeiy is intensified by the blue 
Mediterranean . tho people seem mdustiious and happy Since the 
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year i860, the Governor of the Lebanon is only appointed with the 
sanction of the Gieat Poweis, who arc lepresonted by Consul- 
Generals Thus no serious oppression can take place in the Lebanon 
Fiovinces, though all piogicss is aircsted by the apathy, and sus- 
picion, and ignoianco of the fiist principles of Government, which 
distinguish a Tuikish Official, even the most benevolent 

It cannot escape observation, that Fiance looks upon herself as 
the natural successor to the Piovince of Syna, including Palestine, 
when the sick man dies Austna would appropriate European 
Turkey, and occupy the coveted sea-poit of Salonika, Russia would 
ovenun Asia M11101 , Groat Britain, in an evil day, has set the 
example by occupying Egypt, and it is not clear, in what way it can 
lid itself of this dangerous and profitless possession. The disappear- 
ance of the Tuikish Empiic would pioducc a mighty change The 
Republic of Fiance, while oppressing the Homan Catholic establish- 
ments within Fiance and its Colonies, makes use of them m foreign 
countnes, m Asia and Afuca, as skilled and crafty agents for 
obtaining influence The Roman Catholic Religion everywhere 
clings to the suppoit of the soenlai arm, and is ready to repay the 
service of Fiencli protection by the schools and hospitals and punt- 
ing pi esses, which they establish Thus m Bonut the two largest 
buildings are undci the Ficnch flag, flic gieat establishment of the 
Jesuits, and the Convent of the Ladies of Nazareth. There are 
other Roman Catholic hospitals and schools, teaching the French 
language, inspiring Ficnch ideas, and impicssmg on the rising 
generation, that Fiance is the head of civilization, and the most 
favouied of heaven The same kind of thing is going on from 
diffeient centics in the villages, which glisten on the slopes of 
Lebanon The pnests and nuns must have a pleasant time of it: the 
Maiomto Cliuich has submitted to Rome, preserving its autonomy. 
The Fiencli Consul-Gencial is ever active in extending his political 
prestige, and, as mentioned above, the road, and all the commercial 
communications with Damascus, aio in the hands of tho Fiench. 
To this enoigy tho Butr-h Government attempts to offer no resist- 
ance, Russia and Austiia have no pietenec to interfere. The British 
Syrian schools weic stalled a quaitei of a century ago by four 
English ladies, sisteis, and have obtained a gieat development both 
in Beuut, Damascus, and all over Lebanon, but they have no 
political position 01 aspuations, except so far that they with success 
teach tho English language and Protestant doctrines, and bring 
thousands under then influence. By their side, working with the 
same benevolent object, but entnely devoid of all political object, 
is the groat Jlission of the Picsbytenan Church of the United 
States of Noitli America They have schools, planting presses, 
chapels, and a college with several faculties, specially a medical 
faculty they give cveiv class of instiuction, and use the English 
language they have existed moie than forty years, have tianslated 
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the whole Bible into Arabic, and exert a great influence both in 
Beirut and m Lebanon It appeals to be a special Providence, 
which has so ordained, that tlio Fiench Roman Catholic’s political 
tendencies should be thus checked and counterbalanced by the 
single-minded labours of Piotestant Americans, who cannot in the 
least be chaiged with political aspuations Tkeie will be two 
parties or camps m the Lebanon Province, one leaning to Fiench 
Roman Catholicism, and the other leaning to English-speaking 
Piotestantism It will be mtciestmg to watch the phenomena, 
which will dcvelope themsehes The American Mission is spicad 
all along the Synan coast and into Lebanon, and in Damascus is 
supplemented by an Irish Piesbyteiian Mission, of which the chief 
membra is an Amencan The English language and Piotestant 
Christianity is thus amply rcpiescnted by Pi esbyt onanism m Syna, 
as it is by Fpiscopaliamsm in Palestine, in dnect antagonism to the 
Frenchifying Romanizing efioits of then n\ als As a rule the 
French allow ot no education whatevoi being given m their Colonies 
except by French licensed teachers the piolcction of France means, 
the extinction of all other educational effoits In the Districts of the 
Gabun, m AYest Afuca, the Auiencan Missionanes have found this 
difficulty in Madagascar, this difficulty is anticipated and feared 
by British Missionaries 

Thus ended a Tour of twelve weeks, for the road home, from 
Beirut to London, which occupies about one week, requires no 
notice There is a freshness and novelty and interest m such Tours, 
which cannot be found in the beaten tiacks of Europe It may be 
of practical interest to state, that nine thousand miles were travelled 
at a cost of three hundred and fifty pounds for two persons , that 
everything was paid beforehand in London, the traveller being 
supplied by a series of tickets, which secure him all he wants on 
the way. 

London, June, 1885. 
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CHAPTEE XV, 

THE LANGUAGES OP APEIOA* 

Light has shone in on every side of the Dark Continent, and it is 
possible now to give a sketch of the languages, spoken by the 
unknown millions who inhabit it, which would have been entirely 
out of the power of the most learned of the last generation It is 
possible, that what is written now will be deemed incorrect or 
insufficient by the men of the next generation, who will Btand 
upon my shouldcis, making use, without acknowledgment, of the 
results of my Inborn s, and laughing without pity at my mistakes. 
Be it so It may help those scholars and ciitics, who are still in. 
then ciadles or tlieir boai ding-schools, if I thiow a linguistic net 
over this vast Continent, and place on recoid wliat is known as to 
the vai letn s of 111 mg speech now spoken by the black, yellow, and 
brown children of the soil 

Homer tells us, tli it the generations of men are like the loaves 
of the foiost The similitude applies still more to the languages of 
men. In one sense nothing is sotiansitory as the life of a language; 
fiom auotliei point of new nothing is so endunng, so imperishable 
as the woids of a language Languages have come into existence, 
and hai e melted away like (Lifting snow . m Asia and m Egypt, 
thanks to the art of the scube, some dih is of these extinct 
languages liar c come down to us on the painted or engraved clay 
and stone, 01 the papyius the pronunciation, and possibly the 
oidinaiy plnascology of the people have passed away for ever on 
the othei hand, the three consonants IC, T and B conveyed to 
Moses and his hcaicrs, the idea of “ writing” and a “ hook,” and 
they convey that idea to millions of Aiabs, Turks, Persians, Hindu, 
and Malay still Of what was spoken by men during the six 
centunes piececling the Chustian eia, and subsequently, in Asia, 
Europe and Egypt, we aie infoimcd, and we thence know, what 
manner of men they weie, but of the language of the people of 
Afuca during these long silent centunes we know nothing more 

* A translation of tins Essay was published at Pans in 1885 in tbs French 
language, and the same year at Milan in Italian. 
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than we do of the humming of their insects, and the howling 
of their wild beasts This is a solemn thought - generations of 
men have lived m vam, if life is measured by the invention of 
an art, or the piopagation of an idea In imagination we can 
depictuie them migrating through their grand foiests, huddled 
together in their stiaw huts, fighting their cruel fights, dancing 
their wild dances, and giving way to their cruel customs of 
cannibalism, human sacufices, and bloody oideals , but of the form 
of words, which they utteied, the phiaseology m which they 
addressed theii divinities, their fellow-men, or then* famihes, we 
know nothing 

The languages, which Herodotus heard spoken m Egypt, died 
away before the Chustian era , and with the death of the Coptic, 
a few centuries back, perished the last echo of the vehicle of ideas 
of that nation, which was the eailiest carver of Idcogiaphs on 
rocks, and the inventor of Alphabetic symbols The Mahometan 
invasion of North Afuca swept away all tiaces of the languages 
and civilization of the great Phcmcian colony, and diovo into the 
background the language of the Numidians and Mauretanians. 
These nations submitted to Home and Caitliage, but at least the 
remnants of their Hamitie languages have outlived the proud 
languages of theii conquerors, for no remnant of Latin, 01 of 
Phenician, has suivived in Africa, except in the shape of Inscnp- 
tions, or chance words No neo-Latm 01 neo-Phenician language 
has come into existence to perpetuate the memoiy of the foieign 
conqueror or colony. To the Semitic immigration fiom Ainbia 
across the Red Sea a longer existence has been given, and the 
languages of Abyssinia still represent a coitain amount of culture. 
But beyond, over all the rest of the Continent, theie is not a 
vestige of Antiquity, not a Monument, not an Insenption, not 
a Manuscript, not a recoid of the past, except the oial legends of 
the tribes and their customs : not a specimen of art, except the 
cave-pamtings of the Bushman • not an evidence of Bcligion, except 
the weird and reflected light of the Mahometan mvadeis acioss the 
Sahara, or the crosses, bells and church ornaments lclt by the 
Boman Catholic Missionaries in the time of the Poituguese 
supremacy in Kongo and Mozambik, and now used as fetishes by 
a people, who have 1 elapsed into heathendom and baibansm 

In enumerating the languages of Afuca we have thus to deal 
with the present, and the picsont alone, how the four great 
Groups South of the Sahara got into their piesent position, we 
cannot say we can only deal with them as they are, maik the 
unmistakeable phenomena, which aie discoi eied, and by the piocess 
of cautious and warrantable induction, pieice back to a certain 
extent into an unknown, or dimly discernible, past. In prefaces 
to Grammais, written by unpiactised hands, or notices about 
languages in works of travel, astonishment is expressed, and the 
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■difficulty of tlieir task is magnified, because the language is an 
unwntten one, and because it has not been subjected to rules 
of grammanans Now the fact is, that the great majority of 
languages are unwntten, and that the difficulty is felt only in 
staiting and soon got ovei, and miters on the subject of languages, 
which are wntten in Chai acters peculiar to themselves, unreasonably 
onlaige upon the difficulty of niastonng the Character, which in 
fact is only felt for a few months In most countnes the ordinary 
speech of the people is unwritten, and all correspondence and 
literatuio aie in a sepaiate literary language, such as Persian was 
once 111 India, or in a special literary dialect, such as to this day is 
used m Bangal 

As to the asscition that grammarians formed a language, it is 
sheei nonsense. Did giammanans or the early Hellenic poets, form 
Greek ? The grammatical features of a language dovelope themselves 
according to the genius of the people, and it is impossible to say, 
why or how this took place No rules of giammanans could 
stop the piocess or aecelciate it it is a great wonder, but such 
it is Kenan has wntten that, after ten yeais more of study, 
he adheies to lus original opinion, that the language of the tnbe 
comes into existence as the result of a single How of the enchanters 
wand, and springs instantaneously fiom the genius of each race. 
The invention of language is not the lesult of a long and patient 
senes of expenments, but of a pnmitive intuition, which reveals 
to each race the geneial outline of the form of the vehicle of 
speech, which suits them, and the gieat intellectual compiomise 
which they must take, once and once for all, as the means of 
conveying then thoughts to otheis 

We may also remove from considciation the theory, that 
nations pass thiough a kind of progression in the oigamc develop- 
ment of their language The Chinese novoi had a giaramar, and 
have none still The Semitic languages had an imperfect organism 
from the beginning, and have it still Language springs com- 
pletely aimed fiom the human intellect History does not pre- 
sent a single instance of a nation finding a defect in its language, 
and taking a new one deliberately : it is tine that, as time goes 
on, under the influence of cmhzation and contact with other 
nations, a language acquires more grace and sweetness, and is 
developed more upon its original lines, but its vital principle, 
or its soul, is fixed foi ever If this be admitted, we must accept 
anotlici fact, that far from modern languages being the develop- 
ment of a moie simple original, the conti ary is the case, and all 
are agieed, that m the eailiest period of the histoiy of some tribes, 
they used a language, which is synthetic, obscure, and so com- 
plicated, that it was the object and effort of succeeding geneiations 
to fioo themselves from it, and adopt a vulgar tongue, which is, 
indeed, not a new idiom, but a ti ansformation of the old one. 
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The remark is made by many that, because the Zulu language 
is highly developed, accurate, and full, and tho people who use 
it are savages, thcicforo the race must have once possessed a higher 
civilization, which is now lost, and that the peifection of the 
language can be m no other way explained. It would be a great 
and mischievous cnor to accept such a conclusion The Zulu 
race have still their national life to live, and they are not the 
survivals of an extinct civilization Far from being suipnsod 
at the wonderful native luxuriance, as of wild flowcis, of un- 
cultivated languages spoken by a savage people, we must accept 
it as a well-rccognized phenomenon Tho fuither we tiace back 
language, with some few exceptions, the gi cater the wealth we 
find in its foims as it grows older, it throws them off Business, 
and the necessity of economy of time, compel the speakcis to do 
so, if it dies away from the lips of men, like the Sarnia it and 
Latin, the new languages, which spring like a Phccnix fiom its 
ashes, do without the synthetic foims, and use substitutes Doubt 
as we may, and argue as we like, there must be ai itahty in the 
intellect of a race, endowed with a powoi of clothing ideas in 
word-forms, and a logical completeness of thought, acting un- 
consciously and working tluough the whole diapason of sound 
and orbit of leason, and all without any self-consciousness, and 
without tho operators being aware of tho work, which they aie 
guulecl by reason to do Thus it has come to pass that nations, 
hopelessly sepaiatcd by centimes of ycais and thousands of miles, 
unconsciously amvo at the use of the same foims At the fiist 
glance, the fiist man, who takes notes of tho vocables, which 
are used by those aiound him m Ccntial Afuca, lccouls with 
surpuse, that the savages have a giammai to tlieir language: 
as giammai is but the maishallmg ot woids, which aie but the 
repiesentativos of ideas, it is no moic wonderful, that he has a 
giammar, than that he has gymnastics, or a mai dialling of the 
limbs, which aie a distinct repiescutation of ideas And if the 
idea is thoiouglily grasped, of ccitam natuial processes of clothing 
ideas in words and sentences being mlieient m the unassisted 
human intellect, all vain attempts at finding affinities betwixt 
races, which nei ei have possibly come into contact, may be lightly 
brushed aside for tho simple reason, that the cicative genius of 
each tribe drew upon the intellectual mutoiiuls, which weie the 
common propcit y of the human lace 

Let it not be supposed, that the study of languages of savage 
races, while still as it weie m solution, and unfettered by the 
bondage of contempoiaiy litcratuio, or the rccoicled testimony 
of monumental Inscuptions and Pnpyn, is useless, and leads to 
no furthci knowledge of the history of the human lace, which 
is after all tho end and object of all Science On the contrary, 
it is priceless It is the voice crying from the wilderness : 
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“We are men, the same in. weakness, strength and passions as 
“ you are , we are men, such as youi ancestois were before the 
“ dawn of civilization , we are men, who may become such as you 
“ are, if we have but the chance given to us , we have hold our own 
“ against the beasts of the foiest and the river , we have founded 
“ communities, established customs with the force of law : we 
“ have unconsciously dev eloped languages and dialects, differentiated, 
“ by delicate tests; some of them, like the Bantu, controlled by 
“ euphonic laws, rivalling those of the great Anan race, some of 
“ them, like the language of Hottentot and Bushman, disgraced 
“ by clicks, which aie alien from human speech, and belong to the 
“ brute rather than to the man ” Such considerations rouse the 
deepest sympathy in the lieait of the pliilunthiopist and the 
philosopher in tapping these scaled fountains, he approaches 
neaicr to tho souices of the human intellect, he catches, as it 
were, Hatuic alive, and diops a lead into deep wateis, when there 
is still no bottom 

Tho mere perusal of the names of tho languages known, partially 
known, 01 totally unknown, while tlieio exists a certainty of there 
being scoies of languages, of which tho names even are unknown, 
ought to detez speculator liom lightly discussing the problem of 
the origin of language, and induce them to lcmit that momentous 
question to the next gcneiation, which, at least, will have more 
abundant matciials, upon which a judgment may be formed "We 
can but aigue from the known to the unknown, and the past can 
only be deciphered by acaieful examination ol existing phenomena. 
How can wo pi 1 sumo to speculate upon the laws, which regulated 
the giowth and decay of languages two thousand ycais ago m the 
chm twilight of History, while we neglect the study of what is 
happening undei 0111 eyes, it we open them 9 How prof ouncl is the 
lesson, that maybe learnt fioni the examination of the reasons, why 
and how, a certain poition only, and that poition the strongest and 
most independent, of the gieat Bantu family, adopted the clicks 
of tho debased Bushman ? How, came it about, that members of 
tubes so closely allied as the Zulu and Suto aie, by the action of 
euphonic law, mutually unintelligible, while travellers fiom one sea 
to the other across legions novel bofoie tiavcrsed, ftom Zanzibar to 
Kongo, found themselves undeistood to a ceitam extent ? Questions 
of the most interesting cliaractci offei themselves at every corner 
of tho subject men of this geucialion can only look over the 
piecipice, or acioss tho yawning gulf, and wonder how it came 
about 

Fifty years ago all the information which we possessed, of the 
languages, spoken in Africa at any time since the Creation, might 
conveniently have been tied up m a small bundle Tho old 
Egyptian had not been decipheiecl • tho Punic and Tifinag Inscnp- 
tions had not been discoveied. Arabic was generally thought to be 
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the language of North. Africa, foi before the conquest of Algeria 
by the Fiench nothing was known of the indigenous tubes Of the 
long stretch of coast fiom the lied Sea to the Cape of Good Hope, 
absolutely nothing was known, fiom Cape Void to the Cape of 
Good Hope on the West side, little was known of a piactical 
charactei South of the Equatoi, but the existence of giammars 
and dictionaries of the languages, Bunda and Kongo, piepaied two 
centuries picviously by the Portuguese Missionaries, was a le- 
cognized bibliogiaplucal fact, and a cunous sight m largo libianes 
by the side of a tew Ethiopic books of the same date and stamp. 
As to the languages of the Negro lace North of the Equator, 
absolutely nothing was known. 

Extensive as have been of late Geographical discoveries (and the 
geologist, botanist, ethnologist and linguist follow the gieat 
exploiei, picking up the crumbs), still we cannot say, that we cither 
possess a giasp on the whole linguistic aiea, 01 have got possession 
of the details The languages of Atnca have not yet found their 
propei place among the languages of the woild Ho satisfactoiy 
descuption and classification, based upon scientific grounds, has 
yet been gnen to the public, though theie me some scientific 
studies of ceitam poitions of the field The people of Afnca 
belong to a great many totally drffeient laces no wondci, that the 
distinctness of tlio diffeienco of their languages fiom each other is 
moie maikcd than meets us elsowheic. The confusion of so many, 
and such distinct, languages m the Noithom half of the Continent 
is so gieat, that it seems hopeless to let light into the chaos and to 
classify the sepaiate languages In Asia and Europe we have the 
language-tiaditions of many con tunes, and an unbiolcen supply of 
monumental 01 litciaiy cndence m Afnca there is nothing Such 
is tlio lecoided opinion of one of the greatest scholais of comparative 
philology. 

It is self-evident, that Africa must have been colonized from Noith 
to South tubes were pushed forward into the mtenor, and their 
forms of speech became modified The piocession must have been 
in a long course of centuries fiom the Noitli, and the oldest races 
were pushed to the extiorae South, bioken up into fiagments, 
which survive m the lowest possible form of human existence, or 
were totally extinguished While, on the one hand, the Egyptians 
occupy the fiist rank, as the very oldest of nations, which History 
has preserved to us, on the other hand, neither on the East Coast 
nor the West, ei en up to the time of Ptolemy the geographer, did 
the knowledge of the ancients extend very far Homer had giasped 
one fact, that theie weie Ethiopians on both sides of the Continent 
towards the using and the setting sun The existence of Negioes is 
placed beyond doubt by the Monuments in Egypt, and it is m 
Afnca alone that the puie Negro is found 

But it would be an cnor to suppose, that the typical Negro 
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represented the whole population of Africa, or occupied the largest 
poition of that Continent The Ethnologist, who examined the 
physical features of the races, informs us, that in Aiuca theie are 
two vaneties of woolly-haned races, the fleecy-haired, and the 
tufted, and that theie exist also lank curly-haired races The 
linguistic division is sixfold, and, applying it to the Ethnological 
cliaiacteiistics above described, we find the following division of 
the population of Africa • 

1 Lank cmly-liaued laces Semitic Family of languages 

2 Ditto Ditto . Il.inuttc Group of languages 

3 Ditto Ditto . Ki1b.1-F11l.1l1 Gioup of languages 

4 'Woolli, tlcecj-liaiicd races . Ncaio Gioup ot languages 

5 Ditto Ditto Tlalltii Family of languages 

6 Wooll}, tuft-liancd races Hottentot- Bushman Group of languages. 

The use of the words Family and Group is made advisedly with 
reference to the existence, or nou-existcnce, of proved affinity of 
the languages of each eategoiy to the othei, and a presumed descent 
from a common stock, which can only be asserted of the Semitic 
and Bantu A Gioup is formed of elements not necessarily homo- 
geneous, but it is the only method of discussmg a subject of such 
gigantic propoitions as the present. 

Flora the contcmpoianoous opeiation of seveial great causes, the 
isolation, in which Afuca had remained foi so many centunes, 
began half a ecntuiy ago to bo lemovcd The opening of the 
Overland ltoute to India opened out the coast to the Kcd Sea and 
Egypt generally, and the fashion began to spread, of making 
excursions up the Nile Fiance fixed peimancnt hold upon Algeria. 
The resolute, fiuitlcss, but at last timmpliant, determination of 
Great Britain to put down the Slavo-tiade, diew attention to the 
"West Coast fiom the llivcr Senegal to the liiver Kun6ne, which 
had been the gieat nui senes of the traffic The occupation of the 
Dutch settlement of the Cape of Good Hope as an English Colony, 
engaged in constant waifaio, but always nicieasing its territory, 
discovered to the astonished woild the existence of the noble 
savages, called by the name of Kafir The Portuguese Colonies of 
Angola on the "West, and Mozambik on the East, remained sunk m 
hopeless decay, but on the East Coast, North of Cape Delgado, the 
Government of Bntish India, by foicc of cncumstances, and its 
supicmacy in the Persian Gulf, came into contact with the 
Mahometan Aiab State of Zanzibai, niled over by a younger and 
dependent blanch of the Chief of Muscat Giadually we became 
awaie, that the Slave-tiade was as rampant on the East Coast as on 
the "West, voiy much owing to the mdustiy and capital of Indian 
subjects of the Queen of Gieat Bntam, which rendered oui inter- 
ference to stop such a scandal necessaiy It will thus be pcieeived, 
that a cord was tightening round the whole Continent. Scientific 
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exploring of unknown legions, and the expansion of Commerce, 
not always of a legitimate natuie, weie two of the great factors, 
which set individuals in motion m the wake of the impetus given 
by the action of the Bntish Go\ eminent on the "West, South, and 
North of the Continent 

When peace was restoiedto Europe in 1815, it was felt, that the 
time had come to put a stop to the intolerable wiong of the Slave- 
tiade , the people of Gieat Ihitam, Gcimany, and some of the 
smaller Piotestant States of Northern Euiope felt, that this was 
not enough to expiate and atone foi the evil done to Aflica by our 
ancestois , it was a second and moio insidious evil to poui 111 at 
every African poit caigocs of rum and fiieaims, the Missionary 
spmt, which had been so long doimant in the Cluirtian Church, 
burst out into a blight flame, and e\eiy denomination sent out 
Missions to Afnca the citizens of the United States of North 
America joined in this giand ciusade No lcaic of the Govern- 
ment, to which the Missionaiics belonged, was solicited, or was 
necessaiy no licence of Goicmors of Colonies, or independent 
chieftains was waited foi The Missionaiy, male and female, with 
appliances of Education, Industry, and Cmli/ation, landed at every 
port, the estuaiy of cveiy nvci, m places, where the merchant had 
not yet sent his agents, among tubes sometimes so fieice, that it 
requued all the meek fiimnesa of Chnrtian men to contiol their 
passions, and sometimes so degiaded, that nothing but Christian 
love would induce educated Euiopeans to associate with them 
The history of Missionaiy enteipuso 111 Afnca has still to be 
written how many a gallant soldier of C'hnst lies in an unknown 
giave, the nctim to his zeal and the climate ' To the quiet and 
holy labour of these good men we aio indebted foi oui knowledge 
of the languages of Afnca 

Behind them in the second rank camo the great travellers, 
Hoineman, Caillie, Jackson, Mmutoli, Salt, and many otheis of 
modern clays, too many to be cnumeuted, some of horn walked 
away into space, and were heaid of no more, were peihaps eaten 
by Savages, 01 made then solitaiy moan m some lound beehive hut 
m some pathless jungle, thinking sadly of then Enends and their 
Home Then I think of the patient plnlanthiopists, Seetzcn, Koelle, 
Killiam, Claike, Tutshek, D’Avezac, 01 d< ndoip, and others, who 
sat horns in the company of naked ill-flavouied Negioes, trying to 
extract ideas and woids, and Geogiaplncal data from biams lnudly 
capable of conceptions beyond the actual v ants of the day I 
think also of tho patient enthusiastic Scliolai, often tried by 
Fever and Dysentery, and warned to fly, yet lingering on until 
his woik was stopped by Death, bearing haidslups, and discomforts, 
of which we can form no conception 

The map of Africa lias become so familiar to me, and the history 
of the labouis of tho exploier and missionary so present to my 
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mind that, as these linos flow from my pen, the great drama of 
Africa, lc-discoveicd and re-conqueied, seems to nse as a vision 
before my eyes. I see the long pioccssion of heioes of modem 
times, who were not unwilling to jeopaidize their lives in the groat 
cause, fiom the eaily pioneers, down to Livingstone and Stanley. 
Some have blamed Livingstone foi leaving his narrow and useful 
Missionaiy duties, his schools and chapels, his catechists and cate- 
chisms, and staitmg foiwaicl to the East and the West and to the 
Worth, to reveal the existence of now systems of lakos and nvers, 
and discovei seciets, that had been concealed since the commence- 
ment of Histoiy , yet he became the great pioneer and the parent of 
Missions, which sprung up f 10111 the di ops of sweat, which fell from 
him m his labonous journeys Some liavo blamed the great 
traveller Stanley for meddling with Missionaiy matters, which did 
not fall within lus knowledge , and yet the tinmpet-toncB of his letters 
from the capital of King Mtesn woke up an echo m Great Britain, 
and those two gieathciocs, Livingstone and Stanley, haveinduectly 
advanced our linguistic knowledge of Afuca beyond any other living 
men And one othei trace of character unites them, the deep-rooted 
sympathy with the people, which madiates all the narratives of the 
great Missionaiy, and many poitions of the narratives of the great 
Tiaveller I feel a piofound admiration foi this great Traveller, who 
while fighting for the life of himself and his company, uncertain 
when ho should emeige fiom his Daik Continent, found time to 
recoid names and words, and was lortunato enough to bring them 
safe down the Cataracts. The vision uses before me of the great 
African plains, tlic vast uveis, the sad-looking mountains, the 
villages composed of stiaw boo-luves, with the palm-treo and the 
baobab, the pnckly pear and the Euphoibia, nnd the men and 
women clothed in then simple nakedness, with their fanciful 
hair- costumes, their spcais, and their bows I see the long 
row of porters cairymg bui dens, and the Eui opean plodding after- 
w.uds, with his attendant canying lus ufle, on foot, or sometimes 
riding on tlio hack of a man through the swamps, or earned in a 
rude litter Sometimes I see m the jungle the long koffle of slaves 
being matched down to the coast, or tlio poor bioken-down slaves 
fastened togetliei and left to die, 01 bo eaten before death by wild . 
boasts and still, 111 spite of all tlus cruel oppicssion, though this j 
unhappy country seems foi centum s to have been foigottcn by God 
as well as by man, nothing is moiu stilting than the traces of good- 
ness, liglit-heartcdness and gentleness of character, which soem to 
crop up on evoiy page of evory nanative, and, m spite of the very 
hopelessness of the ease, hope foi better tilings seems to remain 
Something must bo done to create a sustained mteicst in Afuca - ' 
each one of us must feel, that we have a debt to pay hack, and an 
interest to do something to advance om knowledge of this countiy. 

Language has an intimate connexion with the advancement of 
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Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce - the disclosures made in the 
course of the study of a language, thiow a light upon the social and 
intellectual characteristics of tlie people who use it The appear- 
ance of certain woids, moio or less transformed, m the mouths of a 
tube supposed to be cut off fiom communication with the outer 
woild, tell a tale of some inteicouisc, which History has not recorded, 
and the picsence and even absence of certain woids, has au his- 
torical value That the Pongwe and Kongo languages on the West 
Coast should have such affinities with the Swahili on the East 
Coast, in spite of the pathless regions which lie between, and the 
total ignoiance of the people of sea-faung, is an evidence of unity of 
origin, which theie is no getting ovei. Aftei all, tlie commeieo of 
thought is the greatest and oldest form of Commerce, that the World 
can have known, and no manufacture is older or more wide-spread, 
or more ingenious, or repiesents more clearly the lme betwixt man 
and beast, than the manufacture of woids, which has been gomg on 
without ceasing, ever since the World began 

I do not presume to claim a personal knowledge of any one of 
the several hunch eds of the languages of Africa which pass under 
review, except Arabic, which is an imported alien Pei haps it is 
as well It is said of a librarian that, if he opens a single book, he 
is lost, foi he is apt to waste upon tlie unit the sympathy and 
devotion, which is lequircd for the tv hole I felt this, when some 
yeais ago on the languages of the East Inches, knowledge of the 
languages of the Anan Family was no excuse foi a too impel feet 
knowledge of the Non- Arum, and rathci served to make the latter 
moic conspicuous Besides, the linguist approaches a subject, such as 
this, with the feelings of a botanist, rather than of a maiket-gardener 
He does not know how to sot potatoes 01 glow them, but he knows the 
chaiactenstics of the tubers, and the place, which they occupy in 
the botanical woild, and he gatheis this knowledge fiom the pages 
of esteemed Authouhes My linguistic statements rest, not upon 
the individual speculation of the writer, but upon the practical 
collection of facts by Missionanes m the field, classified and 
airangod by the compaiativc philologist, Eiicduch Muller, of 
Vienna. In Ins woiks “Ethnologio Allgcmeinc,” and “ Giundnss 
dei Sprachwissenseliaft,” the whole of Afuca is embraced, and 
placed m its pi oper place with the rest of the World, but other 
scholars have entoicd fully into tlie distant coineis of Afuca, Meek 
on the languages of the South, and Lepsius and lteimsch on the 
languages of tho North-East , and a gieat diveisity of opinion is 
found to exist among these learned men, and a gieat many nuts 
have to be oiacked befoio any degieo of finality can be attained. 
All that can be done m this generation is piovisional It cannot 
be Eaid with regaid to any subdivision of tho subject, that we have 
at our disposal the matcnal for foimmg a deliboiatc opinion. Each 
traveller has brought home the names of new tubes, speaking 
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languages unintelligible to his followers, and to their neighbours, 
a few marches behind or onwards In some 'cases a scanty 
Vocabulaiy represents all, that wo know of the woids, and a 
doubtful entiy m a map is all, that wc know of the habitat Now 
the two elementary requisites for linguistic knowledge of the 
lowest older are a Language-Map showing the whereabouts of the 
people, and a Yocabulary of some extent, showing the words which 
they use, taken down on the spot, 01 from the lips of individuals, 
to whom the language was then own pioper tongue, m habitual 
and actual use In these simple requisites our knowledge of the 
languages of Africa lamentably fails we know of the existence of 
tribes to the East, West, Noith and South of certain other tubes, 
and we know, that then language diffeisfiom any language known, 
and that interpreter are necessary, and there our knowledge 
ceases Wc cannot omit mention of tho existence of such a 
language , we picsume, that it belongs to the same Grioup or Family 
as its neighbour, because wc have no proof to the contrary, hut 
the whole subject is uncertain We have, in short, very much of 
tho same knowledge of the languages of Africa, that a geologist 
has of the surface of the globe, i e a tolerably accurate acquaintance 
with the language of the Coast all round the Continent, with an 
occasional peep lieie and theie into the intenor, and a visionary 
speculation on tho subject of the cential region. 

The ancient nations of Emope and Asia have left records of their 
languages, as spoken in old times, in literature or Monumental 
Inscriptions. With the exception of Egyptian, Ethiopic, Punic, 
and Tamasliek, Afnca has no lecord of thcTast. The seed-plot of 
all the existing Alphabets of the Woild is found m the Hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, but no other native of Afnca has devised, adopted, or 
modified an existing foim of writing used elsewhere The Semitic 
Family hi ought with it its well-known form of Character, which 
spread with the Mahometan Religion to the Hamitic, Fulah, and 
Negro Groups, and the Swahili of tho Bantu Family. The Ethiopic 
Syllabarium degenerated into the modem Amharic and Tigre. The 
old Libyan fonn of script is known to us only by Monumental 
Inscriptions, aud the modem foim has a very limited use. On 
the West Coast a peculiar foim of Syllabic writing was invented 
not many years ago in the Yei tribe, and excited more interest than 
it deserved, for it is meiely an adaptation of a European method, 
and not an ongmal conception ; and, when once the idea of 
representing sounds by symbols has been invented, it mattprs not 
what the symbols aie, so long as they are well understood The 
Roman Alphabet, specially modified, has been generally adopted 
by Missions lies, and will bo the lulirig written Character of the 
Continent Fiorn the above reniaiks it will be gatheied that, m 
consideung the languages of Afnca, wo have no means of com- 
paring the Past with the Present our task is reduced to ascei - 
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taming and recording what we find spoken by the people, and 
reducing the lecord to such an order of classification, as will 
harmonize with oui pievious conceptions of scientific icquuements 
The classification of Fnednch Muller is the only one, which 
embraces the whole Continent, and commends itself to my judg- 
ment It is not universally accepted, being too simple for some, 
who would seek a classification based on the intricacies of structure, 
or such grand cardinal ,fcatuics as the absence or piesenco of 
distinction of gender. To others it is not simple enough, for they 
recognize only two elements in the languages of Atuca, the alien 
element of the Noith, and tho indigenous element of the South 
There may indeed be some tiuth at the bottom of this theoiy, and 
it may be piesumed, that tlieio existed at some lcmoto ponod, 
a daik people totally distinct in lace and language from the fair 
people, which invaded the Continent fiom Asia, coming m succeeding 
waves, at long intervals, and intermixing with tho indigenous 
lace "We can, however, only deal with facts, and Fuednch 
Mullei exhibits these facts with sufficient accuiacy m his six 
Families 01 Gioups lecoided above, which I will now pioceed to 
desenbe m detail, after turning aside for a bncf instant to notice 
the alien languages of Euiope and Asia, which have in modem 
times found then way to tho coast, and established themselves 
peimanently, pushing aside, m some eases, the indigenous languages 
or mtcimixing with them, so as to give butli to a new Patois 
While some languages, m which law was once given to Northern 
Africa, aie no longci heaid, such as the Egyptian, Fhcmcian, 
Ethiopian, old Pei sum, Gicilc, Latin and Vandal, other languages 
aie now lieaid with authonty all lound the Continent In Egypt 
all tho gieat languages of Euiope are familial in Tupolitana and 
Tunisia, Italian and Fionch aio spoken In Algena and Moiocco, 
Fiench and Spanish have domniled themselves Along the West 
Coast wo find Poituguosc in the island-groups of the Azores, 
Madeira, and Cape Yeul, and on the mainland, tar into thcmtenoi, 
Poituguosc is olten the vehicle of wiitten communication, at the 
Court of Muata Yanvo, the Kazembc, and Sepopo on the Upper 
Zambezi, tiavellers mention having found that language spoken, 
and hundieds of Negiocs use it m the Colony of Angola on the West, 
and Mozambik on the East tho language has left as enduring a 
maik upon Afuca as upon India, and it is probable, that tins 
Vernacular has a far greatci expansion m Asia, Africa, and America, 
than m Portugal The Spanish has become the language of tho 
Canaiy Islands, and Fernando Po The influence of French is felt 
in the colony of St. Louis on tlio Senegal ltivei, and m the settle- 
ment on the Gabun, and it is lemailccd by competent judges, that 
the Neo-Latin languages aie pionounced by the Afucan with fairly 
correct pronunciation, and do not become dcgiadcd into Patois, 
which is the fate of the English and Dutch. The latter language 
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speech used by Moses with contempoiary Egyptian records. The 
influence of the Semitic on the ILumtic Group, or vice versd, as some 
assert, is of the slightest The Semitic nation was at all times 
alien in Africa, but it lcceivcd from Egypt the precious gift of 
Alphabetic writing, which it handed on to the rest of the 'Woild, as 
if it were of its own pioper invention Theie aie two blanches of 
the Semitic family, the Northern and the Etlnopic The Semites 
possessed the Eastern flank of the Nile "Valley from a 1 emote penod 
The notorious sub] ugation of Egypt by the Hyksos, and the descent 
of the Hebrews into Egypt, haie left no linguistic tiaces in Afuca , 
but the colonization of Carthage fiom Phenicia has left its indelible 
tiaee in Monumental Inscriptions, in spite of the attempt of the 
Komans to dcstioy all tiaces of the foreign culture of their 
defeated rival Centunes later the Aiabians conqucied the whole 
Northern coast of Afuca beyond even the Pillars of neicules, and 
Arabic supplanted the Egyptian language in the Nile Yalley, and 
pushing aside, if not destioying, the Ilamitic languages of Nunudia 
and Maui etama, became the dominant language of Tnpolit.ina, Tuni- 
sia, Algeria, and Moiocco, with a distinct dialectic vanation fiom the 
puie dialect of the Aiubian desut and the Koian A thiul Semitic 
invasion of Africa took place fiom South Aiabia across the Red 
Sea, and is known as the Etlnopic, 01 Giz, the language of Abyssinia 
In course of time the ancient foini of speecli gave way to the 
modem Tigie and the cognate Amhanc These aie spoken by 
a Christian population 111 a letiogiade state of culture Tiavellcis 
have brought to notice otliei distinct Semitic languages, on the flanks 
of Abyssinia, but of no nupoitaneo The influence of the Aiabic 
extends far beyond the limits of the settled populations of particular 
kingdoms It is the i chicle of thought over a huge aiea m 
Africa, cithei m the mouths of the Pedum Nomads, who surprise 
the travelleis by theii unexpected appearance, or of invading con- 
querors, such as the Sultan of Zanzibai , of onterpiismg meichants, 
such as the slavc-dealeis, who aie generally half-bied Aiabs, of 
dominant laces in Central Afuca , and lastly, it is the instillment 
of the spread of Mahometanism, and of whatever cultuie existed 
independent of Eiuopcan contact Up to this time it has had 
entirely its own way, both as a icligious and as a secular power; 
but it may be presumed, that its piogrcss will now be checked by 
the powerful mtiusion of the English, French and Dutch languages, 
and the lesuscitation and culture of the numerous stiong Vernacu- 
lars, which are ready to the hand of the Euiopean civilizer and 
instructor The Arabs have left names m tlieir language, Kabail, 
Kafir, and Swaldli, wlncli can never be forgotten Foi the study 
of these languages no have ample supplies of Giammatieal woiks 
and Tianslations of the Scuptuies in Aiabic, Amhanc and Tigre. 

II. The Hamitic languages como next m older, they are 
presumed to be aliens fiom Asia, but at so remote a penod, that 
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tradition fails It "would be bold, m the piesent state of our 
knowledge, to call this subdivision a Family , it is safei to stylo 
it a Gioup, with marked resemblances It may be divided into 
throe Sub-Ghonps (i) Egyptian, (2) Libvan , (3)Ethiopic They 
piobably have linguistic lelations to each other, but they have 
not as yet been winked out, so as to win universal concurrence, 
in the sense that the inter-i elation of the Semitic languages is 
admitted as a fact of Science. All the languages of the first Sub- 
G'lonp have pissed away fiom the lips of men, the Coptic died 
some centuries ago, and has a gahamzed existence as the vehicle 
of leligious litnal, the Egyptian died before the Chustian eia, 
and as the tiadition of its interpretation died also, it became 
linguistically extinct, 01 unintelligible, until levivified by the genius 
of Scholais of this century. As lccoids caived on stone exist in 
tins language, iully developed both as to its Grammar and triple 
mode ot wilting, as far back as 4000 years before the Christian 
era, no nation 111 the AVoild, and no Family of languages, can com- 
pete with Eg} pt, and the Egyptian, on the score of antiquity. 
Moieovei, m the handling of wends and giouping of sentences, 
we become awnie, that we aic dealing with an instrument of 
thought indefinitely moic ancient than the most ancient of Semitic 
01 Amin iccoids Egyptian had its day, and under Gieco-Clmstian 
influences passed into Coptic, which again disappeared before the 
lmoads of Aiabic, thus supplying one of the most notable instances 
of a nation changing its language, as few will doubt that the 
Fellah of Egypt is the lmcal descendant of the Egyptian, as depicted 
in the Monuments 

To tlic West of Egypt, along tlic coast of the Mediterranean, 
sti etches that vast comitiy, known to the ancients as Libya. 
Ileiodotus, the fathei of Tlistoiy, knew about the Libyan tubes, 
as Gicek and Phemcian colonics v. cue settled on the coast This 
legion was knouu to the Homans as Mauietdma, Juunidia, and 
Gotulia These eaily settlers outlivid the Flienicians, Gieeks, 
Homans and Vandals, and still stiuggle against the Aiabs, Tuiks 
and Ficnch The old Libyan language had no literature , it 
is dead, and is only fumtiv guessed at by Inscriptions The region 
is known now as Tnpolitdnu, Tunisia, Algeiia, Moiocco and the 
great Suliaia. In one sense, the name Beibei may include all the 
Uanuuc fonns of speech of this Sub-Gioup, but other teims are 
met with, indicating sepaiate languages Ixabail in Algeiia, 
Slulha in Moiocco, Tamashek m tlie Sahaia, Zenaga on the 
fiontier of Senegal The extinit language of the Canaiy Islands, 
the Guancli, belonged to this Sub-Gioup The French have con- 
tubuted a gieat deal to oui knowledge there is an entire absence 
of eultuie, and a poition of the population is Nomadic. 

Ifoinoinaiin, the tiavellei, fiist di ew attention to the existence of 
the Tuwduk, and Mnisden fiist identified them with the Berber 
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Previously it was not known, that any other Nomad tribes existed 
in North Afuca, save the Aiabs Volney was the first to announce, 
that they ropiescnted the ancient Getulians Vivien St -Martin 
states, that on the occasion of the second gieat Aiab immigration 
from the East, in the eleventh centuiy, these tribes left the Tupoli 
Coast Distnets to escape the foioign yoke, and retired to the Oases, 
and have tlieie preserved tlicir lude liberty, and then ancient lan- 
guage in compaiative punty The meaning of the word is supposed 
to be identical m the Ember language with Kabail in the Arabic, 
as alieady explained Whatever may be the ougm of the woid, the 
name has been applied by the Aiabs, and not by the tubes to them- 
selves, who scaicely lecogm/e it, and call themselves Imoshagh or 
Amazug It is impossible piaetically to define the boundaiy of 
these Nomads, for they spiead from the confines of Algena to the 
limits of the Negio kingdoms of Bornu and Timbuktu In the time 
of the Emperoi Augustus Cornelius Balbus, Governor of the Roman 
Provinces of Afnca, 20 n c , led his aimy against these, then as 
now, unconqueied tubes he took Cydnims, now Ghadanns, the 
capital of Phasamn, or Fez/an, the Countiy of the Gaiamantos, but 
he was not gifted, like Julius Cmsai, with the power of wielding the 
pen as well as the swoid Thcie aie foui confederations of tubes 
of the Tuwauk, I Azjci, Noith-Eist, II the Aluggai, North- 
West, III the Kel-Owi, South-East, and IV the Awe-limmiden, 
South-West, each with its own dialect Hunotcau, who had pub- 
lished a Giummai of the Kabail, published in i860 Ins Giammar 
of Taniashelc, adopting the fiist of the above dialects, which 
must theiefoio, fiom 0111 bottei knowledge of it, be taken as the 
Standard lie lemaiks that it is fiec fiom Aialnc iidmixtiuc, and 
that it is reasonable to expect m this secluded District moie of the 
Giammatical toims of the old language It is the only one, w Inch 
has its own special foun of wilting, the Tifinag, of flic connection 
of which with the old Kumidun foun Uanotcau has no doubt He 
got his lnfoimation fiom a Negio natiio of tlie Countiy, whcie 
Tamashok was spoken by those who held him in slavery lie had 
acquned a knowledge of Aiabic, and fiom him Hauotcau learnt to 
speak Tamashck, compiled lus Giammai, and leduccd to writing 
fables and stones Ho aftei wauls had the pleasuie of meeting 
some Tuwauk at Lagouat, and conveised with them, and they 
helped him to tianvlute the Texts, which he had taken down m 
Roman adapted Cliuiucteis, into Tifinag his book is thoiofore of 
the highest \ aluo, and leflects gieat cicdit upon Ins schohuship To 
complete his goodwoik, lie has attached to this volume a Language- 
map of the Berber Languages m Ficmch Algena, and an explanatory 
notice He adds Texts, Village Rules, Songs transliterated into 
Arabic, and tianslated into Ficnch. 

The dwellcis of the Oases of Jupiter Ammon on the confines of 
Egypt, and visited by Alexander the Great, though they understand 
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and use Aiabic to communicate ■with strangers, yet they use a 
language m their homes quite distinct. "What is that language ? 
An] da is an Oasis "West of Siwah occupied without interruption. 
Hornomanu, the tiaveller at the time of the occupation of Egypt by 
General Bonapaite, visited the first Oasis in 1797-98, and gathered 
a Yocabulaiy, in winch Marsden detected the affinity with Berber: 
the second Oasis was found by Ilornemann to have a similar lan- 
guage subsequent travclleis, Mmutoli and Cailliaud, and others, 
have collected fuller mateuals Hnnoteau, m his Grammar of the 
Kabail, has compaied these words, and no doubt is left of the 
identity Makri«i, writing about Egypt, mentions the fact also. 
The language is of no impoitance whatever, and will probably be 
ciowded out by Arabic But it gives a magnificent idea of the 
range of Beiber, that it should have spread from the confines of 
Egypt to the Canaiy Islands, and that the Siwah Bhould have 
suivivcd the picssure of superimposed languages for more than 
three thousand years 

The Etlnopic Sub-Gioup of the Hunntic Group lies along the 
Bed flea, intei mixed geographically with the Etlnopic branch of 
the Semitic Eamily tiliendy dcscubed The languages are the 
Somali, Galla, Bislian, Dankali, Agan and several others We 
have Grammatical Notes of several, and Translations of the 
Sciiptuics m Coptic, Beiber, and Galla missionary Societies 
have clung with little success to the hopeless task of making 
au impiession on the Ilamitic xaccs in Ethiopia. In this comer 
of Africa the pi ospeet of improvement under European influences 
seems to be the least cheemig In spite of numerous attempts at 
exploration, little addition has been made to Geographical know- 
ledge of that dieaiv legion betwixt Abyssinia and the Equator. 
Unlike the Semitic Familv, the Ilamitic Gioup has no recognizable 
affinity with anv linguistic Families or Gioups m Asia Its 
existence on African soil dates back to at least six thousand 
yeais, and the aica occupied is enoi mous Lepsius and Bleek 
would include in this Gioup the Hottentots of the extreme South, 
opening up a question, for the decision of which sufficient materials 
have not been collected It must be left to the judgment of the 
next gcnoiation, when moie accurate knowledge may find the link 
betwixt the pio-Scmitic laces of Afuca and Mesopotamia 

III I pass to the thud Gioup, the Nuba-Fulah, the least well- 
known, and the most doubtful classification Up to this time I 
have dealt with inflexive languages , all that remains in Africa is 
agglutinative Ethnologically speaking, the Semitic, Ilamitic and 
Nuba-Fulah belong to lank, curly-lianed races All that lemains 
of Afuca consists of woolly-fleecy, or woolly-tufted hailed races 
It does not follow, that the linguistic fissuics should be the same 
as the ethnic, and we know that the contiary often prevails. 
Friedrich Muller lays it down, that this Gioup, whose habitat is 
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partly in tho midst of the Yegro Gioup, and paitly on the northern 
frontier, is distinctly separate fiom the Yegro, both by physical 
appearance, and other ccitam Ethnical details. It occupies a 
position midway betwixt the Hanntic and Negro , and here let it 
he home in mind, that the Bantu Family is reported hy some to 
occupy the same inteimecliate position, hut the Bantu, both in 
their physical and physiological characteristics, take after their 
Yegio progei.itois, while the Yuba-Fulah approxim ite more to the 
Hamitic The connexion between tho Yuba and Fulah seems hy 
no means ceitain 

The Yuba Suh-Gionp reach fiom the field of the Fulah Family 
Eastwaid, tho field of the Etluopic Suh-Gioup of the Hanntic 
Gioup The puie Nubians now inhabit the Taller of the Tile, 
from the Fust to tho Second Catauict They call themselves 
Barahia, and are Mahometan Sehweinfuith’s liaiiative shows, 
that they aio a dominant race, superior in power and cultuie to 
the lower Pagan laces, into whose teintoiy they make mioads as 
merchants and 'lave-cateheis It is lemaikable, that Nubians 
must have moved into then present habitat m lnstoiical times, 
as Herodotus does not mention them, and could not have oiei- 
looked them had they been theie. The name 'Sovftnt fii-t appeals 
in Eiatosthenes, who wiote, in the lattei half of the tlind eentuiy 
b c , of them as a great people, not subject to the Ethiopians of 
11c roe , they must have in the interval lmnugiatcd fiom the West. 
'We read ot latci unnngiutions of the same lace in the time of 
Diocletian, 300 ad The names of otliei languages, 01 dialects 
closely connected with Yubun, arc gi\en, these races aie wholly 
without cullrue and liteialuie and nnpeifi ctly known, and dwell 
in the Tile Valley With fai less ccitamty the Beita, on the llnoi 
Takazi and Aibaia, and the Ivw aft, and Masai, are nicluded in the 
Tuba Sub-Gioup Still nioie hazardous and dependent upon the 
collection of future matciial, is the assignment to this Sub-Gioup 
of numeious lubes, whose existence lias been lovealed to us by 
Schwcmfuith and Junker, on the wateished of the basins of the 
Nile and the ’Welle Hnfutunately a fire destioyed the best pint 
of Schweinfuitli’s linguistic collections They aie the Monbuttu, 
the Yyam-Yjam, the Krej and the Golo It must be left to the 
next geneialion to decide with ccitamty concerning the language 
of these tribes 

The Fulah Family is found on the "West Coast The woid 
means yellow. Tho Fulah consideis lumself greatly supenor to 
the Yegio, and claims a place among white men He is found 
living intermixed with the Yogro fiom the Lower Senegal in the 
West to Dur-Fui in the East, and liom Timbuktu and Hausa-Land 
in the West to Yauha-Land in tho South no fiist made his 
appearance as a plundenng mtiuder, and is a Mahometan In the 
kingdom of Sokotu and Gandu theie is a Fulah Dynasty. The 
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name appears as Pul, Pulo, Fulali, Fulbe, Follata, Fuladu The 
Fulah race has intermixed -with the Negio, 'which has produced 
otliei 1 aneties Foitunately, we have a Giammar by Reichaidt, and 
Faidlicibo, and a Tianslation of some Chapters of the Bible by 
Consul Baltic Seven dialects are recoided, but Futa Jalo, on the 
Itivcr Senegal, is accepted as the Standard 

Ueie notice must be made of Lepsius' Monumental "Work, the 
Nubisclie Ciiammatik, 1880, 111 which the learned old man condenses 
his expeiieneo of foity ycais, foi I met him in 1 843 at the Great 
Pyramid dining his calcinated scientific exploration, and his atten- 
tion has been continuously du acted to this, his favourite subject, 
dining Ins long, peaceful, and honoured life as Professoi and Custo- 
dian of the Beilin Museum Besides the Nubian Grammar, a 
Geiman-Nubian Vocabulary, a Tianslation of a Gospel, and an 
appendix on the dialects of the Nubian, m a long introduction he 
passes under leviewthe whole subject of the classification of African 
languages With the utmost lospect foi the opinions of this grand 
old Scholar, it is but just to state, that there aie too many question- 
able points of Ethnology and Compaiative Philology propounded, 
to allow of then being accepted otherwise than provisionally, or 
as a basis foi futuie investigation 

IV Fiom absence of a bettei name, the next Group is styled the 
Negio, a name unquestionably inadequate. It is, m fact, a con- 
glomciatiou of totally unconnected component parts, something 
analogous to the old Tmaman in Asia of a quaitei of a century ago: 
a kind of bag, into which all languages, which could not be pro- 
vided foi elsewlioic, weio pionsionally flung Just as the word 
Tuianian lias giadtially disappcaicd fiom Asiatic classifications, or 
been giadually leduced to the compaiatively moderate limits of one 
Family, even so the term Negro, which is totally insufficient, will 
disappear, gn mg way to a scientific, 01 at least intelligible, nomen- 
clatuie 

We must lccollcct, that the Negio type is a very marked one; 
and, though it may have undeigone much admixture in the interior, 
it is puie on the coast Of the piuity of the language we cannot 
speak with ceitaiuty. The piesence of the Nuba-Fulah from the 
North, and of the Mahometan ltoligion 111 their midst, the influence 
of Euiopean Nations and Ameiicamzed Negioes on the coast, must 
leave an influence The Iluusa is the gieat commeicial language of 
Central Africa, far exceeding the limits of the region occupied by 
the Ilausa lace It is an isolated language, and in certain charac- 
teristics lesembles Ilamxtic and Semitic languages It is nttubuted 
by one scholar to the Uanutic Gioup, by another to the Nuba- 
Fulah, by a thud to the Negio Group It might have been pre- 
sumed, that there was a gcneial consensus, that these Negro 
languages wcie independent of any other Gioup of languages , but 
Bleek hus laid it down, that some of the Negio languages actually 
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belonged to the same Family as the Bantu, and others were related 
to them. This sliou s how far we aie at piosent fiom any certainty, 
on any portion of the subject, fiom the absence of sufficient 
material. 

As fai as we know, they aie all agglutinative, but that is but a 
slight link of connexion, the Negio Gioup by no means extends all 
over Af nca, but it compnses the gieat bulk of the population A 
race with less inheient vitality would have been extinguished by 
the trials, nhicli it has had to undergo, cucumsciibed to the South 
and East by the Bantu, pressed upon to the North by the Nuba- 
Fulali, and depoited in millions by the Euiopeans The Negro 
may be said to shaic \\ ith the Bushman the honour of being the 
onginal inhabitant of Afnea The tract fiom the Itnei Senegiil 
to the Biver Niger is the seat of the pure Negio, but the letuin 
from Amenca, or fiom captured vessels, of freed Ncgiocs of veiy 
mixed races, has affected this punty, and some of tlio mixed laces, 
containing Ilamitic, Semitic, and Fulah elements, aie the finest 
Eveiythmg about the languages of this Gioup must be accepted 
as provisional We know neither the extent noi the xaiiety ot the 
languages, 01 then relation to each other, 01 then dialcctiCLil vaua- 
tions, noi have we full information, icgaidmg those languages, of 
which we have A r ocabulanes or Grammatical Notes We cannot 
define the boundanes of the fields of languages, and they have 
absolutely no liteiatiue One thing is cleai, that they cannot have 
been denved fiom one stock. There must hare been many distinct 
seed-plots, for not only does the Giammatical structuic foibid the 
hypothesis of any oiigraal unity, but thcio is no such uniformity of 
Yocabulaiy, as would suppoit the idea 

The legion extends light acioss Afncain its bioadcst extent from 
the West Coast to the Nile Valley Not a Monument, raised by 
Negio hand, remains to testify to the matonal gieatness of the 
tribes, or tell of some extinct civilization, as m America or Asia. 
There is no mitten Cliaiacter, foi the Yei Character is merely 
a modem adaptation of an idea impoitcd fiom Em ope Piovcibs 
and 01 al traditions of unccitam antiquity live on the lips of men, 
but no Negio sago or legislator lives in the lecollcction of the 
people In fact, tlieio is no History, and nothing woilh lccoiding, 
and no Past, and it is difficult to believe, that thci o is a pionnso 
of a bettei Future But they are not bioken lacos, hiding them- 
selves in the depths of foiests, and few m numbei and pool , on 
the contraiy, their number is as the sands of the sea, nor is the 
climate msalubuous to them or unproductive, but they have rudo 
agricultural wealth, and mmeial ueulth is not absent It cannot 
be stated as a fact, or even piesumcd as a probability, that before 
the outburst of Mahometan prosclytism they wcio oppressed from 
the outside, as they were inaccessible, and neither Egyptian, Per- 
sian, Greek, Eoman, nor pre-Mahometan Aiab could get at them. 
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They arc not found to be deficient m intelligence, when tiained in 
Euiopean schools, and selected individuals arc susceptible of the 
highest cultuic. They have been cuisod by chrome internal war- 
faie, entire absence of public opinion, or pcisonal independence, 
domestic slaveiy, the absence of any kind of cxpoitable manufac- 
tures , men and women have notnsen to the dignity of wearing 
decent clothing Ho mcssengci c\ ci came to them with a book- 
leligion, leproving, advising, elevating, holding out examples and 
warnings for bo it lemomheied, to the book -religions, however 
theologically erroneous, A-ia is indebted for her civilization. The 
Hegio nas ncvei pimlegcd to discos or the art of wilting, by which 
Ins language would have become the handmaid of progiess and 
morality, and he has lemained, down to oui doys, the piey to 
slavery, cannibalism, witchcraft of the most odious character, and 
human sacrifices of monstious abomination 

It must not be supposed, that nopiogicss has been made of some 
languages of the Negio Group we have Giammars we have 
numcious Translations of the Holy Scirptuies, and plenty of 
leligious and educational uoiks we have Grammatical Notes of 
the gicatest value, and Vocabularies of otlieis , but the most com- 
petent authontic's dcsenbo many of the languages, of which we have 
sufficient knowledge, as isolated, admitting of no affinity to any 
other known vaiaety This by itself suggests, that the linguistic 
phenomena of the Hegio region have not yet been fully exposed to 
view. We do not find isolated languages elsewhere, except in rare 
cases, and they aio geneially sumials of extinct Families The 
vast empty spaces on the map, which have lutheito evaded the pen 
of the Geographer and faitogiapliei, and the talo of oveiy explorer, 
warn us of the pieseneo of a gieat “ton a incognita” and un- 
revealcd millieJ-j It is like standing upon the sea-shore, and 
listening to thins infused noise of the n aves, or upon a high tower, 
and listening Ne*.e muimiu caused by the sound of voices below, 
for we knov-y nulling foi certain with legaid to the languages of 
Negro-land feafcm the collections of Koclle, “ Polyglotta Afncana,” 
for which 1 sclyboived the Yolncy Fuze, lesemble a handful of shells, 
tossed upr hy/ 0 slioic and picked up at laudom, after having been 
blown f 3.tl 0 the mteiior, foi ho picked up Ins knowledge from 
the fioif'l ‘Collections of leloased slaves, and lus lecoids are of no 
use, until they pass uudei tlio hands of the skilful assorter, and not 
of much uso ei eu then 

Thcio has been a constant piessuic fiom the savage tribes in the 
intenor down the livei-ba-ons to the sea-coast, ciuslung and break- 
ing up tlio tubes, nlucli have alieady reached the coast, and tasted 
the sweets of Commeicc and low Civilization In the intei ioi are 
found the law pioducts, which aie recpined foi expoit, and the 
saiagc races wish to fiec themselves from the go-betweens on tho 
coast . thus new languages foico themselves into notice. Even 
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■with regard to languages, well-known soliolars cannot agree as 
to their classification, and there is a plentiful ciop of linguistic 
quarrels. It is worthy of remaik, that great assistance in composing 
Grammars, and translating the Holy Snip tuns, 1 ms been rendeied 
by one who was himself a slave, and, 1 eleased by Bi llisli cruisers and 
trained in British schools, has risen to he a Bishop, Samuel Ciowther, 
and hy Archdeacons Crowther and Johnson, both Negroes 

To render the subject intelligible, I mark off Sub-Groups on 
purely geographical considerations 

I Atlantic From the Bn or Senegal to the Bivcr Benin 
II. Niger The Basin of the ltivei Niger, and the Eegion South 
as far as the confines of the Negro and Bantu Fields 
III Central The Eegion which lies round Lake Tsad 
IY. Nile The Upper Basin of the Bivei Nile 
The Atlantic Sub-Group is subdivided into two Sections 
I Northern From the Bivei Senegal to Cape Mount 
II. Southern From Cape Mount to the Bn ci Benin 
The first Section comprises the Ficnch and Bntish Colonies 
of Senegambia and Sieira Leone, the free state of Libena, and the 
languages of Mande, Serehliule, Bamb.ira, Yei, Susu, Mende, 
Woluf, Felup, Bullom and Temnc Some of these languages aie 
the Yemaeulars of great heathen, 01 Mahometan, independent 
nationalities, of whom individuals aie met in the European maits, 
while countless thousands are beyond Euiopean ken, and, m spite 
of the continuous exertions made by Fieneh and English to open 
a route from the Coast to the Upper Niger, it lias not been 
accomplished yet 

In the Second Section aie situated the famous Gram, Ivory, 
Gold, and Slave coasts, with the Bntish colony of Cape Coast and 
Lagos, the kingdoms of Aslinnti and Dahomu, 'ind^lie independent 
Kcpublics of Yanba-Land __ Here aie spoher^Jhe following 
languages, ICiu, Giebo, Basa, Kw 6 , Ashanti, Akrn^ me d Yanba 
In the second Sub-Group there aie also two fit^actei.’ 

I. The basin of the Niger , 0 p C 

II. The Itegion South as far as the Boundary of , e jjFicld 

In the former Sub-Gioup our knowledge was i e -ccti*ofd f° G ie 
Coast districts: m this terntoiy we pieice into theqj ieft ior, and 
our information is very incomplete Commcice and M. ^An woik 
have extended up the delta of the United Nigci, but theie sie no 
Euiopean settlements The languages spoken aie the Idzol Ibo, 
Igara, Igbha, Nupe, Effk, and many others Above the junctions 
of the streams, we hear of other languages. \ 

In the Central Sub Group we have powerful kingdoms, anal a 
certain amount of Civilization, but Commerce in vain tues to reaah 
it from Tripoli across the Sahara from the North, or up the Niger: 
from the South No Euiopean foot, but that of the hardy' 
explorer, with his life in his hand, has as yet trod these regions. 
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Yet no less than Fifty-mne languages are registered in this vast 
Region, the Voeabulanes being picked up from the mouths of 
Slaves brought to the Western Coast, or into Egypt The best 
known Languages are the Suihdi, Ilausa, Tibbu and Kanun 

The Fourth Sub-Gioup computes moie familiar ground, as the 
whole was once under the Khedive of Egypt, and includes the 
.tribes dwelling in the basin of the White Nile. They are all 
downright savages, and seem likely to continue so, as the attempt 
to annex these legions to Egypt and put down the Slave-trade, 
appeals to haic produced gieafei evils in the unhappy country, than 
it had to enduro betoie Eoi the picsent the veil has fallen over 
these lesions, and linguistic knowledge will not advance. 

V We pass on to the Bantu Family, foi a Family it is m the 
strictest sense, and tlieiefoie a mighty contrast to the great 
unconnected, incoherent Gioup, which we have just disposed of 

It was indeed a gieat discovery, that a single Family of 
languages prevailed throughout Afnca South of the Equator, 
with certain leseived tiacts foi the Hottentot Bushman. The 
name Bantu is now accepted In spite of the wide spread of this 
Family fiom shore to sboie, time is unnnstakeable evidence in 
their genius, tlieir phonetics, and tlieir Vocabulary, that all the 
languages had a common Mother they can be dealt with m the 
same manner, as wo deal viith the Allan, Dravidian, and Semitic 
Families. Some of the featmes of the common parent appear m 
each of the descendants The language of the Xosa, commonly 
called Kiifii , is allowed to occupy the fiist rank. However, we 
must icmembei, that the linguistic and ethnical strata are not 
alwaj s uniform Some tribes in Lower Guinea speak a Bantu 
language, though belonging etlmologically to a puie Negro type. 

The language-field of this Family exceeds that of any other, but 
it would bo unsafe to state any, even approximate, idea of the 
population New tubes aie bung made known to us every year. 
It is entirely independent of any other type of language, having 
remaikablo features of its own It has been well studied by 
competent scliolais, both in detail m scpaiate languages, and as 
a Family by comparative linguists, such as Bleek and Friedrich 
Muller It is agglutiuativc m method, but also alliteral, and 
subject to euphonic laws It has on its frontier been influenced 
by alien neighbours, foi wc find m some languages clicks, 
boirowed fiom the Bushman However, little is known for 
ceitam, and the development of this maivellous Family must be left 
to the next geneiation Friedrich Muller confidently indicates 
Semitic and Hamitic influences, which must date hack to the infancy 
of the language 

Bleek, u ho had local knowledge of the subj'ect, in addition to a 
knowledge of language generally, lecords his opinion on the 
characteustics of the family. The woids are polysyllabic, and the 
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syllables open • diphthongs raio , of derivative prefixes theie were 
originally sixteen, hut only two have a decided leforence to 
distinctions observed m natuie, being lestneted to nouns respecting 
reasonable beings, the one m the smgulai, the other m the plural 
number The form of this latter is la actually, or in some other 
manner obtained fioni it There aie few adjectives, and in their 
place, most geneially, a particular construction is used The 
genitive is denoted by a prefixed genitive paiticle The eases are 
indicated by piepositions , diifoient kinds of reibs aie formed by 
valuation of the ending and moods, and the pei feet time is indicated 
in the same way. The most simple form of the i eib is the singular 
of the impel ative 

Bleek paid also much attention to the euphonic laws, nhich 
differentiated one language, or bianeh of language, of this 
Family from the otliei lie showed, that the languages diffcied 
from each otliei moie than the language of the Teutonic 
and Xeo-Latm Family diffei fiom each otliei The gieater 
bulk of words in each language, though identical in oiigm, 
became wholly dissimilar, owing to the action of the euphonic 
laws, which change tlicir fonn The giammatical foims aie 
also veiy diffeicnt. And this diffeience is to such an extent, 
that the Ama-Xusa and Be-Cliuana cannot nndeistand each other, 
though in the same blanch of the Family Bleek took pains to 
illustrate this new form of what ho calls the gieat *• Gnmm” law 
of tiansmutation of sound in Bantu. Theie aie tlnee clicks m the 
language of the Kafii-Land Sub-bianch 

Borne fuithei explanation seems lcquned of the euphonic, or 
alhtcial, concoid, ulucli is so staking a icatuie The initial element 
of the noun, a lettei, oi letleis, or a syllable, appeals as the initial 
element of the adjective, the pionoun assumes the form conespond- 
mg to the initial of the noun foi which it stands , the important 
part of the initial of the governing noun is detached to assist in 
forming the bond of connection with, and control ovci, the noun 
or pronoun governed in the genitive, ex fji . 

i Zimmi Zann Zt ya It Zita Ltzai Lam 

Sheep (of) me they do it hern s oice (of) mo 

It is as well to recoid the opinion of Linngstonc, the gieat 
traveller, the gieat Missionary, the gieat Linguist m the highest 
sense, who bestrode this nanow "Woild like a Colossus, and had a 
heart laiger than the aiea, which he icvealed to his astonished con- 
temporanes lie wiote with legaid to the Cliuana language, of 
which he was a mastoi, and winch is hut a Sister of all the 
languages of this Family, that the copiousness was such, that every 
week old Scholais discoveicd new woids the capabilities weie such, 
that the Pentateuch was expicssed m fewer w oids than in the com- 
pact Greek Scptuagint the simplicity of constiuction was such, that 
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tli e copiousness dkl not lead to the inference, that the tribe had 
fallen from a higher state of Cultuic, as some of the Natives of 
Southern Europe had undoubtedly fallen An intei preter told the 
Governor of the Cape, that the Suto language u as not capable of 
expressing the substance of the lcttei of a Chief, -while every 
ono acquainted with that Chief, Mohcsh, well knew that he 
could luu e expiessed in his own Vernacular without study the 
whole of his lcttei in thiec or four different ways, which was more 
than the intei pi etcr could have done in his own English J. L. 
Wilson wntes that students of the next geneiation will revel m the 
beauties of languages, as elaborate m stiuctuio, and as musical in 
tone, as any of the old unspoken languages which delight the Scholar, 
The goneial structuie is maiked by so much legulanty, exactness, 
and piccision, so much oidei and philosophical arrangement, that 
it would require a long peiiocl, as well as important changes in the 
outwaid condition of tlio people, to effect any matoiial change in 
the leading characteristics of then language The Vocabulary can 
be expanded to an almost unlimited extent It is not only ex- 
pansible, but it has a wondciful capacity foi conveying new ideas. 
Tho Missionnues were suipusod to find with how much ease they 
could use it to com ey religious ideas, thoie was no need to bon ow 
foreign avoids . the New Testament and part of the Old have been 
translated 

Bearing in miud, that vast poihons of the territory of the Bantu 
languago-fiold havo only been impel foctly exploied, or not explored 
at all, I adopt pionsionally tho classification into three Branches, 
Southern, Eastern, Western Each of these is again subdivided 
into Sub-branches, which are sufficient for present necessities, 
but which, as regards the Eastern and Western, must be in- 
definitely extended, as time goes on, to admit of proper classification 
of tho scores of languages which come under observation. This 
classification is solely based on Geogiapliical data. 

Eachtiavcllci who finds hiswayfiom the Eastern to the Western 
sea, 01 nee vosa, oi visits tho coast of Muata Yanvo at Kabebe, or 
of tho Kazembo at Lunda, or the Knssongo, finds himself in the 
midst of teeming thousands. New tubes and new languages, or 
dialects, are lovealcd each year. Wo havo the advantage m this 
Eamily of Giammatical woiks m two of the languages of the West 
Coast, the Bunda and Kongo, wnttcn by Homan Catholic Mission- 
aries in the sixteenth century, which supply a certain standard, by 
which tho influence of time upon these unwntten, and theiefore 
fleeting, localisms can bo mcasuied 

The Southern blanch is divided into three Sub-branches . I Kafir- 
Land II Chuana-Land. III. Dampm-Land The woid Kafir 
was applied by tho Mahometan imadois ot the East Coast to all 
the Pagan tribes of tho Intel lor, and is often used very laxly m 
linguistic books, but it is now strictly applicable to one tribe only 
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of tins Sub-biancli, the Ama-X6sa, celebrated for their constant 
•warfare with the English and Butch Closely allied to them are 
the celebrated Ama-Ziilu, and the less well-known Ama-Ponda, 
Ama-Fingu, Ama- Swazi, Ma-Tabelc, Wa-Kalala, the ruling tribe in 
Umzila’s kingdom, and the scatteied bands of Ma-Yiti, or AYa-Tuta, 
known by many other names Xoi 111 of the Pavci Zambesi The two 
great languages of this Sub-bianch aie thoioughly well known, and 
have become the vehicle of a loige giammatical, devotional, and 
educational literatuie, under the influence of the Missionary 
Societies 

The Chuana-Land Sub-branch compuscs the languages of the 
majority of the population, which occupies the mlenoi of Africa 
South of the tiopic of Capricorn, mtei mixed with the Bushman and 
half-blood tubes They are separated hom the Kafir Sub-lnaneh 
by the Diakenbuig range ; Southwaid they extend to the Oiange 
Hirer, "Westvaid to the Kulahan Descit, and Xoitliwaid as fai as 
the Lake Xgami The chief languages aie the Chuana and the 
Suto The wouls of this Sub-bianch sound liaisli, and its pro- 
nunciation otfeis a striking contiast to the melodiousness of the 
Zulu, to wlncli language, howevei, it has a gieater lesemblancc than 
to the Xosa 'lheie is an abundance of linguistic and educational 
works, for which wc aie indebted to the Hissionancs 

The thud Sub-biancli is that of Damaia-Land, a field betwixt 
the Kalahari Divert and the Atlantic, bounded on the South by 
the Great Nama-Qua-Land, and on the Xoith by the River 
Kunene There aie tlnee languages only m this Gioup, the 
Ileieio, the Xdonga, spoken m Ova-Mpo-Land, and the Yeiye, 
spoken at Lake Xgami 

The Eastern Biancli of the Bantu Family is the cication of the 
last twenty yeais of English and American explonng Xo book 
has yet been wutten which gives any account of the phenomena 
disclosed in the course of the next quaiter of a century there 
will be a rich hai vest of accumulated materials. The outljnes of 
the field may be maiked with ceitamty, but it is vngm soil I 
have taken the icsponsilulity of dividing it into thiee Sub-bianches, 
based upon Geogiaplucal features 

I The basin of the River Zambesi 

II The Region betwixt the Coast of the Indian Ocean and the 
Cential Plateau fiom the Xoithein confines of the field down to 
the boundanes of the preceding Sub-bianch. 

III. The Region of the Plateau as far West as the 25th Degree 
of East Longitude South of the Equator 

The fiist Sub-branch compiles an ever-increasing number of 
languages, spoken by the tubes which come into contact with the 
Missionaries, who have lately invaded that nvei and Lake Xyassa ; 
the boundaiy extends as far into Centi al Afuca as the Victoria Falls. 
Considering the extremely scanty extent of materials, this grouping 
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must be deemed entirely provisional, and only a convenient 
mode of collecting tlie names of languages, l>no\vn to exist in a 
certain territory It is only by constant study of the narratives of 
tiavelleis and Missionaries, that infoimation, can bo gamed, but 
the scientific chaiacter of tlie informants gives a value to what 
they state far beyond the random jottmgs-doun of the oidmnry 
traveller So far as it goes, it is accuiato, but it goes only a very 
little way. 

The Poitugueso occupation of the basin of the Zambesi for more 
than two centimes has added nothing to linguistic knowledge, but 
small saleable tieatises aie now being compiled by the Missionaries, 
in Yao, Malaia and Kg’anga 

The second Sub-branch extends from the island of Ibo, on the 
confines of tlie Mozamblk temtoiv, along the coast of the Indian 
Ocean, to the confines of the Galla and Kwafi, wheie the Bantu 
Family mods the tubes of the llanntic and Uuba-Fulah Groups 
already ilescubcd. It embiaces all the low coast, and the range of 
mountains lunning puallel to the coast, fiom the confines of the 
Zambesi Sub-bianch, to the eountiy of the Masai of the Nuba- 
Fulali Gioup The dominant language thioughout this Sub- 
branch is the Swaln'li, the speech of the coast, as its name 
indicates, deeply affected by Aiabic, used by Mahometans, and 
influenced by Arabic culture, but unintelligible to the residents of 
the interim These savage languages are being slowly developed 
by the labouis of the Missionaries For the Swahili much has 
been done, but of the other languages we haie little more than 
bnef Yocabulanos, or slioit notes, but it is a promise for the future 
to have got so much It gives some idea of the rapidly expanding 
knowledge, to mention that Fueduch Mullei only gives throe 
languages of the Sub-branch, which, owing ! o the diligence and 
energy of exploieis, is now so lapidly expanding It is pleasant 
to lead yeai alter ycai, that such a one is busy at the languages, has 
Giammars and Vocubulanes, or a Ti ambition of a Gospel in hand, 
and this is going on all down the line , and the funds are entirely 
proi ided by Keligious Societies, who thus indirectly contribute to 
the extending of Science 

Soveial islands, such as the Archipelago of Komoro, are included 
in this Sub-bianch, but Madagascar, as belonging to a diffeient 
linguistic system, is excluded If any Alricans are m that island as 
slaves or scttleis, they must be treated ns aliens It is remarkable, 
that 0111 gieat exploieis have generally accomplished their tasks by 
the aid ot Swahili, and a class of mterpicteis seems always avail- 
able, who speak this lingua fianca Wo predict for this language 
a romaikable position in the civilization of Eastern Africa, but 
theie aie twenty-three other recorded names of this Sub-branch, 
sucli as the Shambala, Boondoi, Zaramo, and Gmdo. 

The third Sub-branch is tlio result of Stanley’s famous 
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journey acioss tlie Daik Continent, and the two great religious 
Missions planted m answer to Ins challenge. If in so few years so 
much has been done, what will be the result at the end of a quarter 
of a century 9 In connexion with Victoria Nyanza many languages 
have been indicated, and their existence substantiated In the 
language of the Court of the King of TT-Ganda, a poition of the 
Scriptures has been tianslatcd, of the Nya-Mwezi we have a 
Giammatical Note The Northern boundary of this Sub-branch is 
the line of contact of the Negio, Ilamitic, and Nuba-Fulah Gioups 
On the East it is conteinunous with the Zanzibai Sub-branch, and 
to the South with that of the Zambesi To the fai West an 
imagmaiy line must be diawn due South fiom Nyangwe on the 
Lualaba (which Stanley pioved to be the Kongo"), until it leaches 
the Zambesi Beyond that point the languages recorded must be 
entered in the Western branch of the Bantu Family, until, in due 
time, we have collected enough matcnal to establish a sepaiate 
Group or Family, as the case may be, for Cential Afuca South 
of the Equatoi and Noilh of the Zambesi, which is now wholly 
unknown. In connection with Lake Tanganyika we have infoi rela- 
tion, owing to the English Missionanes established on one part of 
Lake Tanganyika, and Flench Roman Catholic Missionanes at 
another. Nothing of a tangible linguistic cliai actor has 1 cached me 
yet ; but I am enabled to lecoid the names and position of the tubes, 
speaking distinct languages, or possibly dialects of languages, and 
leave it to time to fill m the picture I can sec no limit to the ex- 
pansion of tins Sub-bianch, winch will compuse all the unknown 
tubes inhabiting the basin of the uppei watcis of the Kongo, and 
the mystenous lakes of Moero and Bangweolo Commeico will 
soon dcvelope itself upon the road traced out by nus-uonaiies and 
oxploreis The names which come piactieally before us lead like 
the names m some tuny tale they will fall into the places allotted 
foi them, and the gieat fiame of East Afuca in the Southern tiopic 
will gradually be filled up, and m a few ycais the exploieis from 
the West will shake hands with the exploieis fiom the East at 
Nyangwe We have leason to believe, that the same Family of lan- 
guages aie spoken in the whole basin of the Kongo, but Noithwaid 
of Nyangwe time is a ten a incognita betwixt the West side of the 
Albeit Nyan/a and the bann of the River Welle In the fullness 
of time the Googiaplucal and Linguistic secrets of this legion will 
bo revealed, and we shall be able to trace the line, whcic the Negro 
and Bantu races maich togcthei, and impinge on each otliei, and 
possibly affect each otliei ’& languages 

The Western Bianch of the Bantu Family comprises the Western 
half of South tiopical Afuca, fiom the Rivei Kunenc on the South, 
as far North as the Kameiun Mountains An uncertain boundary 
of uncxploied temtory divides it from the Negro field. To the 
East there is the vast space of unexploied Central Africa, on both 
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bants of the Kongo, savages, cannibals, and warlike. There are 
two S iib-branehes • 

I The Poituguesc Colony of Angola and its dependencies 

II The basm of the Lower Kongo, and of the Ogowali-Gabun 
and the countiy Koitli of the Equator as far as the Kamenin Moun- 
tains The whole of this Blanch presents a hopeful field for inquiry, 
as thcie is a great deal of life along the coast, under the influence 
of English, Eiencli, Goiman, Portuguese, Spanish and American 
visitois foi different purposes 

"Within the Poituguesc Colony of Angola, the Bunda language 
is spoken. We have the advantage licie of a Grammar published 
at Lisbon 1504 in, and a later Giammar and Dictionary of the 
commencement of this centuiy. It appaicntly extends over a 
largo tiact, but later tiavelleis have icpoited the existence of 
anothoi language spoken at B1I16, and other names are given 
beyond the Poituguesc frontier, and the Geiman travellers, Pogge 
and Buchnci, who penetiated to Kabobc, the capital of Muata 
Yanvo, liaie bi ought back othei names, and new Vocabularies 
The Kongo basin contains the germ of new discoveries, as 
llissionanes and txploieis are pushing up the river far beyond 
Stanley Pool The Kongo is lllustiatcd by a Grammar by Bru- 
sciottus, published at Borne 1659 in We now have steamers from 
Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls, and a low of new languages revealed 
to us We may reckon with ceitaintv on receiving very shortly 
full information of the languages of the basin of the Kongo, and 
Translations of the Holy Scnptmes 

Eiom this Begion, so leplete with undefined promise, yet at 
piescnt with so little hint u Inch is the lesult of modern culture, 
we pass Koitliwauls into the Ogowdh-Gabiin basm, and find several 
well-defined languages lllustiatcd by woiks of gicat merit, revealing 
to us most completelv the liatuic ot the Pongwe, Dualla, Isubu, 
Bimbia, Kile, and Ediva, spoken in the island of Fernando Po. 
We have Ginmmars, Translations of poitions of the Holy Scriptures, 
and abundance of smaller woiks, the lcsults of the labours of 
Missiouauos ovei a long coui so of yenis 

We have lecouled two bundled and twenty- three languages 
and dialects of this Family, piobably onc-tliud only of the vast 
numbci, of which wo know nothing, but which will emerge into 
light Some of these names will lopicscnt dialects only of a 
gi eater language some Mill bo meic synonyms of languages 
alreadv lecoided, foi this pitfall is always open to the linguist. 
Tiavelleis may bung homo a Yocabulaiy with a new name, but 
after caicful sifting, it may be found to be an old fnend with 
slight vanations Wo take lea\o of this magnificent Family with 
the feeling, that it is the only one, which, in the magnificence m its 
power of woid-compounding and wide territorial expansion, can 
compete with the great Arian Family. 
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VI. Driven clown to the extieme South of the Continent of 
Africa, and only sac ed flora extinction hy the advent of British 
Buie and by the efforts of Chustian Missionanos, we find the 
sixth and last linguistic Group, which, but foi the smallness 
of the population, ought to foim two Gioups, as the component 
parts have no relation to each otlioi "We allude to the Group 
Hottentot-Bushman Their existence is, howevei, important, as 
throwing some light on the cluuactei of the eailier, it not abon- 
ginal, inhabitants of the Continent, as unquestionably we have 
to deal with tribes bioken and leduced by the powerful mioad 
from the North of the gieat Bantu family Howevei the woid 
Hottentot may be spelt, 01 fioni wlintevei cause assigned, it is not 
the ical name of the tube, who call themselves Xhoiklioi (men 
of men), and are called Lawi by their neighbouis They 
number 350,000, and aie considered to have foui dialects, Naina, 
spoken in Nama-qua-Land to the Noitli , Xoia, on the Change 
Bivci ; a thud is spoken by the Eastern illusion of the tube, 
and a fourth, and a very linpuio, vanety, in the neiahbouihood 
of Capetown To those must be added the dialect of the Gnqua, 
or bastards, issue of Dutch and Hottentot, speaking a mixed 
language Tlieie aie many woilcs by Missionaries about and 111 
this language, and it may be considoml to be sufficiently well 
known In all probability its days aie numbeied Enediich 
Muller recoids his opinion, that it is isolated, with no connexion 
with any other Afi lean or non-Afucau loim of speech, though 
moiphologically agglutinative, the roots aie monosyllabic, tlieie 
aie genders and numbeis loimed hy suffixes, the pionoim is the 
vivitying element, and, joined to nouns and veibs, differentiates 
the meaning The oial htciatme consists of songs and' animal 
stories, which lias e heen collected by sympathizing Scholars The 
gieat featuie of the language is the existence of lour clicks, formed 
hy a different position of the tongue The dental click is almost 
identical with the sound of indignation, not unfiequcntly utteied 
by Euiopeans , the lateial click is the sound, with wlncli hoises 
aie stimulated to action, the guttuial click is not unlike the pop- 
ping of a champagne coik , and tlic palatal click is compaied 
to the cracking of a whip 

A vanety of opinions may bo quoted as to the Ethnological 
origin of the Hottentot Hovclacque declares, that he is but a 
cross-breed, and that, whatever may be said as to the isolation of 
his language, he has no pretence to independence of race Such 
assertions must, at the present stage of the inquiry, he supported 
hy actual proof We must deal with actual tacts, and, m their 
absence, it is of no use hazarding tlicones of an archaic race ex- 
tending in a continual line down the whole Continent of Afuca 
No doubt the Hottentot and Bushman aie, like tlie\ Basque in 
Europe, the survival of an Ethnological and Linguistic stratum, 
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which has disappeared elsewhere, and, in the absence of written 
iccouls, left no tiace behind Block and Lepsms, as stated above, 
connect the Hottentot -with the Hamitic Gioup 

A Missionary being invited by the Government to send books m 
the Koia dialect to be punted, remarked, that his experience was, 
that it was easier to teaeli the young to read Dutch, and that the 
old could not lcam at all Still later, the publication of the Holy 
Scriptures m Hama lias been anosted, because the whole tribe have 
begun to speak Dutch 

Tlic Bushman is an isolated language, and in a very low state of 
linguistic development The name was assigned by the Dutch, 
because the tubo dwelt mtlie bush , they call themselves Saan, and 
arc totally distinct fiom, and shunned by, the Hottentot and Bantu. 
The language belongs to tlic monosyllabic order, as far as we can 
judge , tlieio is no gendci , the formation of the plural is exceed- 
ingly megulai, and of the sixty ways of forming it, reduplication 
of the noun is the most common as the most natural , but the use 
of the pluial seems to bo as abnormal as the formation. In some 
particulais tlieie aie analogies common to the Bushman and the 
Hottentot Dr Block made many years study of this subject, 
having membcis of the tubo in his household, and collected 
luatonals foi giammar, dictionary, and folk-loic before his prema- 
tuio death It must be remembeied, that the Bushman are a 
broken and despised race, m the lowest stato of culture, neither 
pastoral nor agiicultuial, but In mg by hunting, nndnomadic , they 
have no appoaianco of tnbal unity, and no Chief. Before the Eng- 
lish ltulo they were tieated as little better than wild beasts. The 
click-sounds aie bclici ed to be then ongmal pi o^eity, and to have 
been communicated by them, m always dccicasing pioportion, to 
the Hottentot and Hath -Land Snb-bianch of the Bantu Family, for 
the Bushman, in addition to the foui clicks alicndy described as a 
ieatuie of the Hottentot language, has a fifth, sixth, and sometimes 
a seventh and eighth, and not only before vowels and gutturals, but 
hcfoic labials Such sounds aie almost incapable of expression by 
Europeans, and it would almost appear, that they are connecting 
links between aiticulatc and lnuiticulatc sounds One remarkable 
featuic still 1 cumins to be noticed. Ho tiace of the invention of 
"Wilting has been found South of the Equator , but the Bushman 
have aequiicd a wondeiful power of painting scenes on rocks and 
in caves Animals, human figuies, dancing, hunting, fights, are 
portiaycd tilth fidelity, and that the art has existed down to modem 
times, is evident from the appcaiance of Boers m some of the fights. 
It appears, that the ait of sculptuic was also known, and that the 
outlines of some of the figuies aio excellent 

"With the Holtcntot-Buslimau Gioup must bo included two inter- 
esting fsub-Gioups, of whom we know little or nothing, except that 
they exist I. Tho Helot laces II. The Pigmies Every 
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traveller mentions the existence of the first Sub-Group, a Helot class 
in an extremely low state of culture, expei t hunteis, without habi- 
tations or vestments, living m jungle and foiests, using the bow and 
arrow, and, if not always linguistically, at least ethnically, distinct 
from the dominant and supeuoi races When Afuca is well known, 
and the names and distinguishing features, and language of all these 
scatteied laces aie hi ought together and submitted to mtei com- 
parison, then only will any classification be possible. Tlieir colour 
is often yellow, and when compaied with the colour of the black 
Negio, and blown Bantu, has even been called white The 
Second Sub-Group is a moie marvellous instance of the perpetuation 
of Ethnical phenomena, foi Homei mentions the existence of 
Pigmies, and later ages have placed^ their existence beyond doubt m 
the persons of the Akka, tlio Boko, and the Obongo Specimens 
of the Akka have been m the possession of Euiopeans, and one 
found its way to Euiope, and the language has been rccoidcd It 
is yet too eaily to foim any tlicoiy • we can only lecoid facts, and 
wait till the uncxploiod tiacts 111 the centie of Afuca have been 
revealed. While, on the one hand, we may lest assuiod, that no 
monstrosities, or abnoimal vernations of the human form have been 
discovered, on the othci hand, we must admit the existence of every 
variety of statui e, coloui and piopoitions, and, as a convincing pioof 
of the wide difference of man and beast, we find unlimited vauatious 
of sound, woid and sentence to expiess the thought, the wishes, and 
the fears, fantastic and innumerable fashions of han -dressing and 
personal adornments, and customs difieung m detail, but resembling 
each othci in abonnuable and pitiless cruelty 

Ovci and above the names locoided hy tiavellcis or woid- 
collectois, is a gieat multitude (which no man can as yet numbei) 
of peoples and tongues, u Inch it must be loft to futuie generations 
to discovei and recoid, and till that event takes place, no one can 
presume to say, that his account of the languages is complete And 
there is this fuitliei complication, that wntcis constantly locord 
the fact, that such and such a language is dying out, and, as this 
process has been going on foi centunes, leaving not the faintest 
impress on the sands of time, an idea may be formed how 1 emote is 
the solution of the pioblcm of the oiigm of human Speech Moffat 
also iccoids his opinion, that new languages are m the couise of 
formation I must admit, that in all my loading I ne\cr came on 
the suggestion of such a possibility in Africa, America, or Oceania. 
Lepsius also rcmaiks on the ceaseless changes of the Vocabulary, 
though the structuie of the language remains the same. How the 
phonetics of a language change fiom day to day, we have evidence 
all over the Woild 

The great propagandists of linguistic knowledge all over Asia, 
Africa, America and Austialia, have been the Missionary Societies. 
The motive of their linguistic labours is a higher one than the 
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promotion of Science, but it has brought together a i cpertotre of 
languages and dialects in the form of Translations of the Scriptures, 
the like of which the woikl never saw, and which is the wonder of 
foieign Nations, and this lomark specially applies to Africa No 
other motive is conceivable to induce men of scholarship and 
industry to lun the risk of disease and death for the purpose of 
reducing to wilting the foim of speech of downright Savages, 
except for the one puipose of leligious instruction In many 
languages the Scuptuies aio the only book, and a linguistic scholar 
wpuld be devoid of all feelings of gratitude, if he did not heartily 
thank the Missionary foi opening out to him channels of informa- 
tion, hopelessly concealed, and foi scatteimg it broadcast below the 
cost of meie printing and paper 

To the Anglo-Saxon lace in Gicat Biitam and the United States 
falls the honoui of being foremost m the 1 c-discovery of Africa 
No one can dispute that fact The Poitugucse dropped the skem. 
They picked it up They have not the sweetness nor light of the 
gieat Ficnch people, nor the solidity and depth of knowledge of 
tlio Gcimans, but they are piaetical, strong, and self-willed A 
camel to them is a hcast of buulon to cany bales of cotton, or of 
Bibles . a tube is an aggregation of men and women to bo clothed 
with these cottons, and conveited with these Bibles, the languages 
aieloaint, and books aic composed m them foi practical puiposcs, 
and ncithei llomance, nor Science, is thought of It is well, that a 
Scholar is always available for such woik as composing Giammars, 
tianslating Bibles, and managing solf-suppoiting missions, for the 
Anglo-Saxon has no lime foi such puisuits Great is the debt 
of Africa to the great Scholais, u ho hare examined the truthful, 
though incomplete, woiks issued by the lahouicis m the field, and 
instituted companion of language with language, Group with Gioup: 
thus giadually some oidei lias been mtiodiiced, and future Scholars 
will Inborn with some feeling of certainty, adding brick by brick to 
the gieat falnic, the plan of which has been sketched out by great 
linguistic architects Though Africa has no woiks of Art and 
Science to show as the lcsult of the long silent centuries, which 
have passed away since the tune of Ueiodotus, the existence in the 
Negro Group of isolated and totally distinct languages, side by side 
with the Great Bantu Family, with its scoies of kindred languages, 
with different Vocabularies, and phonetic vanations, clothed upon the 
same backbone and skeleton of the Bantu organization, is a wonderful 
record of human intellect, acting spontaneously and unconsciously. 

Twenty years ago theie was a rebellion against the tyranny of 
the Anan and Semitic Scholais, who attempted to cut down all 
languages to the length and breadth of their method, forgetful of 
the infinite variety of tho then dimly-discorncd Families and 
Gioups of agglutinating languages in Asia. Tho gicat pioblcm of 
tlie origin ot language, however, cannot bo solved, and is not ready 
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for solution, until the secrets of the languages of Afuca, Oceania, 
and America are revealed, and arranged in such older, that the 
lessons taught by the study of each of them may he consideicd 
with reference to the linguistic phenomena of the whole "World, and 
this work will not he completed in the pie«ent geneiation I may 
not live to see any of these secrets levealed Afuca has become 
the solace and pLij thing of my old age, as India and Asia were the 
joy and inteiest of my manhood At the Fifth International 
Congress of Oriental Scholars, held in Septemha, 1 88 1 , at Berlin, 
I read a paper m the Geiman language on “ Our lccent knowledge 
of the languages of Africa.” In the same same month I exhibited 
at the Thud International Gcoin.ipliv al Congics-, of Googiaplieis, 
at Venice, anew Ethnical and Linguistic Hap of Africa, specially 
arranged for me by the caitographei, Kavcn>tcin, as an embodiment 
of all existing knowledge Attention was thus diawn to the 
subject, and assisted me in my task of publishing, in 1883, a 
volume ou the languages of Africa, exhibiting by the help of 
language-maps, and bibliogiapliical catalogue®, lllustiatcd by a 
historical naii.itive, the extent of 0111 knowledge, half-knowledge, 
and ignorance on tin-, gieat subject 

I began my w 01k knowing nothing, and, though my matemds 
have accumulated beyond expect. ition, and kind friend® have rallied 
round me, I seem to be laying down my pen with the feeling that 
I now know v 01 o< than nothing I feel mtmtm-lv, because I 
know the subject, that I have often been mconert and still oftencr 
incomplete Beach is, who have a special acquaintance with some 
particular paitof this va»t subject, will easily point out flagiant 
and stupid mistakes, and easily suggest somcos ot mfoimution, 
which I have neglected, and aigumcnts, to which I have jiaid no 
attention But is not fullness ot knowledge of some limited 
portion of the Field incompatible with the undcitaking at a fixed 
period of so vast an cnteipuze? I want to push on tlio whole subject. 
I might have delayed publishing another five ycais, and enjoyed 
anothei lustium of delightful picking up of ciumhs and dealing up 
of doubts, hut Time is against me I wish, that I could commence 
again, and go again over the reading , but the pt i lod of life, at which 
I have aimed, warns me. Lane and Goldstuckoi left then gieat 
works unfinished, or uncommcnccd, fiom the desnc to ho too peifect 
Ho ono will sit m seveier judgment on my shoitconungs than I 
shall myself, and my first step altei con eel mg my last Proof- 
Sheet is to make my fust entry by way of eonection and addition 
in my interleaved copy. I feel how large a flank I have left ex- 
posed to cnticisms, hotli fiom those who know a great deal, and 
those, who in reality know nothing At any rate, here is some- 
thing in the place of nothing Hy book may be thrown into 
the abyss and form a platform, on which a bettei edifice may be 
raised, and, as my sole object is to advance Science, I shaE be con- 
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tent to pci form tlic pmt of an African wife, who is laid alive on 
her face in the newly-dug grave, to foim a comfoitahle resting- 
place for the dead body of her husband I have no pet theories of 
ni) own, and no knowledge wheiewith to foim them ; but I have 
an eye to lecogm/e by intuition the woik of a gieat master, when 
I lead it, and to detect the vagaues of a cliailatan, and the unsound- 
ness of the man, who plays, as it weic, at dice with words and 
syllables with a view of working out shadowy and impossible 
affinities 1 sit at the feet of Lepsius, E Muller, Bleek, and 
Kiapf, and other gieat men, and tiy to follow longo inlet vallo the 
steps of Adelimg, Yatei, Ihilln, Pnehaid, Latham and Julg, whoso 
object was to lepoit the picsent state of oui knowledge If it prove 
a had and u-cless hook, I shall be soiry foi it, for it has cost me a 
gieat deal of money, loi which I do not care, and a great deal of the 
remaining woikmg hours of my life, for which 1 do very much 
caie At any late, I have done what I could, and loused an interest 
in many a sluinhcimg quaitei In the ecntie of every conglomera- 
tion of rubbish time must he an atom of something useful • if this 
hook piove to he that atom, I shall bo content, for the ball is set 
rolling Pcihaps the enois and omissions may be forgiven, when 
the vastnoss of the subject is con«idoiod He would bo a bold man 
who, without a long study, attacked the whole work, but so 
exposed is the flank, that fiom any quarter may come an arrow 
for Philip’s right eye 

My materials consist of copious extiacts, methodically arranged, 
according to my classification I cannot but think that a con- 
fessedly nnpeifoct book, constructed upon the methodical lines 
followed by me, will be of use m the piescnt demth of information, 
and enable some moie efficient compilci to hit off something better 
out of the collected mateiial 

One otliei lesult has come fiom my extensive leading of 
Afucan liteiatuie Tlic common foimof dcscnption of an African is, 
that he is ciuel, dirt)', supcistitious, selfish, a cannibal, and addicted 
to foticliism, human sacrifices, soicery, and slave-dealing, besides 
being a drunkaid, polygamist, a ncglcctei of domestic tios, a liar and 
a cheat How deficient is the impression gamed fiom an extensive 
consideiation of the whole subject 1 A Japanese, on his return to 
his homo lately, gave an unfavourable account of England and its 
people , but it appiaied that in his shoit visit to this Country he had 
novel got beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the London 
Hocks, and drew his pictuie fiom that unsavoury quarter. The 
aioiage white man’s opinion of any people is of little value, as he 
is apt to foim that opinion from what came under his obseivation 
dining a slioit visit, when he came into contact with the least 
atti active classes, by wfhom, no doubt, he was cheated, while he 
was tiymg to oven each them 

Ewald lemaiks, that we cannot be reminded too often, thgt all so- 
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called philosophy of language remains a matter of utmost impeifec- 
tion, as long as we do not possess a conect idea of the extent and 
natuie of all languages. As I lay down my pen after so many years 
of due examination of the map, so much checking of lists of names, 
and taking notes fiom books, the thought came over me . how large, 
after all, is the undiscoveied area, and how many the unrecoided 
names? The sound of a voico comes ciying from the wilderness, 
a faint sound, such as is heard tlnough a telephone • “ AYc are 
“ here, though our voices have not reached you, nor yours reached 
“ us. The twentieth century, with many other wonders, will 
“ reveal the secret of our existence, though to you it is not gi\ cn ” 
This gives the subject a strange fascination I little thought, 
when I left India, that I should live to extend the empire of my 
interests “ultia Gaiamantas et Indos,” but it giew upon and 
enchained me, as now customs and new languages opened out, 
new phenomena presented themselves The map, by being con- 
stantly inspected with a magnifying-glass, began to be veiy 
familiar, and then the solemn pioccssion of Rations and Tubes 
began to explain itself Still theie was a daik side to tho shield. 
I can hardly describe how heartily tired I became of the gieat 
work, for it sat upon mo like the old man m the stoiy of Sindbad 
the Sailor, and kept me away from lighter and moie any studies 
which had to be shunted, until the Afncan Goods Tium had passed 
by. It may be well to have some stock-nork always on hand, 
but too much Africa on tho brain is apt to cause insomnia and dys- 
pepsia. One woid to those, who think it waste of time to recoid the 
characteustics of languages, destined to be swept away by tho 
broom of Modem Civilization. AYe deem it, foisooth, not unu oithy 
of our civilization to bung over to England the fiagments of 
Egyptian and Greek Art, because they tell of the intellectual power 
of the Races, who have preceded us But how much moie wondei- 
ful is the mechanism of a language than tho execution of a statue 
01 an obelisk ? It has been wrought out by tlic silent piocess of 
unconscious geneiations, u ho each m their turn fashioned the 
original vocable, cemented it with otheis, each m its own way, and 
differentiated it by Tones, if the genius of the people piefciied a 
monosyllabic vehicle of thought, or left it to the faction of aCta- 
ages, and to live m the mouths of millions yet to he boin, as an 
mdestiuctible inheiitance I mentioned one day at the Gcogiaplncal 
Club, that I had at last traced Barth’s lost Ybcabulaues, oui only 
knowledge of certain Languages of Ccntial Afaea “ Of is hat use 
will they be,” said a cynical fuend; “who lull look at them?” This 
remark was discouiaging, hut it was not philosophical Of what 
use are tholaboms of the Concliologist and tho Botanist? I took 
up ono day a laige quarto, newly published by the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society, on Conchology, and though I am endowed to 
a great extent with tho gift of sympathetic lcceptiveness, I could 
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not understand one void, and a cold shudder passed over me, for I 
thought of my own Book m the unsympathetic hands of one, who 
did not care for Philology and Afuca. 

The next step of Generalization is for somo trained Scholar to 
take all the Vocabularies in hand, bring them to the same method 
of Transliteration, examine each woid, reduce it to its simplest 
form, east out all Loan-Words, and then publish a carefully digested 
Polyglott of a limited size To help this forward, I have availed 
myself of my opportunities to distubuto among all the Missionary 
Societies m Africa a copy of a form of selected Words and Sentences, 
in older that it may be filled up in all tho Language and Separate 
Dialects of Languages in one in their diffeiont fields, and one 
system of Tiauslitcration 

When all aie assembled before the great White Throne, 
pleading with one voice m mutually unintelligible words the 
ments of tho Savioui, One alono will undoistand all There will 
only be one Language then, the Language of the Angels The im- 
perfect coinage of words, and marshalling of sentences, will no 
longer be requited Language will have had its day. “ Lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, all Kations, and kindreds, 
and Pooplo, and Tonguos, and they enod with a loud voico.” 

Let me turn away from the subject of language, and say one 
farewell woid of the Missionaries , those good and unselfish men, 
who for a high object have sacuficed careers, which might have 
been gieat and honomed in their own countries, and have gone 
foith to live in hovels, and sometimes to die who, as it were, m 
the coin so of then s>tnkmg haid on the anvil of Evangelization, 
their own piopoi woik, have emitted huglit sparks of Linguistic 
Light, which have lcndcied luminous a 1’egion previously Bhrouded 
m darkness, and these spaiks have kindled a coiresponding feeling 
of waimth m tho hearts of gieat, and to them, personally unknown 
Scholais, working in their studies m Vienna, Bcihn, or some German 
University; Scholais, who, alas’ cared little for the obj'ect of 
tho Missionaiy’s going foith, but who rejoiced exceedingly at tho 
wondciful, unexpected, and epoch-makiDg results of their quiet 
labouis It was, as it were, Deep calling to Deep, wheie Ewald, 
Pott, Steinthal, Vonder Gabelontz, P Muller, Prtetorius, and many 
others, turned away for a moment from tho well-worn track of 
Anan and Semitic Philology, to look into and expatiate upon the 
■wonderful novelties revealed by Schlenker, Koelle, Christaller, 
Ki.ipf, Moffat, to admire the ■wild floweis of luxuriant develop- 
ment blooming m the Afucan gaiden, no longer sealed up I read 
the remark of a Missionary in the Kalahari Desert, that the sight 
of the Great Bear above the honzon made him somehow feel nearer 
home. Such must have been tho fooling of the African Scholar, 
when ho lead in the Leipzig Journals tho cutieisms by the German 
Doctors, and felt that his labouis were appreciated. 
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Appreciated' the time has hardly come for a just judgment 
on. the subject The Missionary is the peculiar outcome, the most 
wondious development, and the great glory of tlic Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. I am not careful as to who leads, 01 leaves unread, these last 
lines, which are dictated by a long and tried experience in Asia, 
and a close ob^eivation of Africa from a distance, and a conviction, 
that it is well foi mankind m the midst of Colonics, Commerce, and 
War, that tlieie should be in addition to the sounding of the War- 
dium, the selfish ciy of the Mci chant, and the lash of the Slave- 
driver, in every part of the Woild, specially in tlic daikest, an 
honest, unselfish man, lepiesentmg the highest and most chivalious 
form of Moiality in Regions, whcie it is least piactised and most 
wanted, one who is not afraid to bo the champion of the oppressed, 
the denouncer of tlic evil custom, the piotcster against the bad Law. 
And if to some few of these Ambassaclois of Clmst it is gi\en to be 
great Scholars, as well as good men, it is well also I am not un- 
mindful, that of all the Languages, m winch Xerxes, King of Peisia, 
issued his letters to each Province m his own Language, only those 
two have survived, and arc still living on the lips of men, to which 
the oracles of God have been committed, Hcbicw and Greek I 
do not find, that any Language has over peuslicd fiom the great 
Reservou of Human Knowledge, which has been elevated to the 
dignity of being the vehicle of Divine Knowledge, and I draw the 
attention of the Ncgio Scliolais on the Kigei to these two facts, in 
order that if, as true Patriots, they desned a piolongod life to the 
wondeiful languages of their Countiy, they should lose no time in 
committing to them some portion of God’s Word, for the very fact 
of a language being the chosen instrument of conveying Divine 
Truth to pool Moital Men w ould confei upon it Immortality. 

“Nulla Dies umjuam mernon sos cximet ano ” 

London, 1883 

Since the date of the publication of my two volumes “The 
Modem Languages of Afuca,” and tins Essay m English, Eiencli, 
and Italian, the increase of our knowledge in cveiy pait of Afuca 
has been veiy considerable Whothci this lesult is “post-lioc,” or 
“piopter hoc,” matters not The fact is beyond doubt I have 
become aware of it, because every Author is good enough to send mo 
a copy of his new woik, and I notice them all in the pages of 
the Journal of ttic Royal Asiatic Society Many labouiers also in 
thediffoient paits of the field have sent me Manuscupts of Vocabu- 
laues, Dictionaries, Grammais and Texts, the publication of which 
by the Bible Society, the Christian Knowledge Society, the Koyal 
Asiatic Society, 01 at my own cost, I have promoted. The venerable 
Dr Schon has woiked steadily on Piofessoi Kemisch has published 
valuable works quite an Aimy of Missionaucs have been at woik 
on the East, West, and South Coasts I have leeeived lately from 
Professor Rcimsch the third volume of his Afai or Dankali Sprache, 
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fiom Piofessor Hone Bassett his Manual of the Kabail from 
Dr Sims a senes of Grammars of languages in the upper basin of 
the Kongo. I have been collecting the pioofs of Don Osorio’s 
Yoeabulary of the Fan language, on the "West Coast, Mr D. 
Rankin's Vocabulary of a dialect of the Makua language, on the 
East Coast, Dr. Robman’s Dictionary of tbo Nika language on the 
East Coast, and 1 have received from Watson l’asha of Suakin his 
excellent Vocabularies of the Hadendoa, and Beni Amer, collected 
■while stationed at that Port of the Red Sea. A Gospel is being 
printed m the language of U-Ganda Mr. Bentley has published 
a Dictionary of the Kongo languages. Dr Junker tells me that 
ho has Vocabularies of scvcial new languages. The annual out-turn 
indicates the gieat intellectual movement that is taking place all 
ovci the Dark Continent 
Loudon, June, 1887 

ABSTRACT TABLE OR LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 


No Family or Group 

Branch or Sub-Group. 

Number of 

Languages 

Number of 
Dialects 

Total 

1 Semitic .... 

I Northern 


. 2 

8 

IO 


II. Ethiopic . 

Total . 

8 

. 10 

I 

9 

9 

19 

2 Hanutic 

. I Egyptian . 


. 2 

2 

4 


II. Libyan . . 


. 9 

>5 

24 


Ill Etlnopic . 

Total . 

. 18 

. 29 

-4 1 0 

28 

56 

3 Nuba-Fulah 

. I Nuba . . . 

, . ... 

. 16 

3 

19 


II Eulah. . . 

Total . 

. I 

• 17 

4 

7 

5 

24 

4 Negro . 

I Atlantic. , 


. 67 

24 

91 

II Niger . . 


• 38 

13 

51 


Ill Central . . 

. .... 

■ 59 

II 

70 


IY Nile. . . . 

Total . 

• 3i 

• *95 

I 

49 

32 

244 

5 Bantu ...... 

. I Southern . 


. IO 

14 

24 

II Eastern . . 


. 78 

16 

94 

6 Hottentot- 

III. Western . 

Total . 

gl £ 

25 

55 

105 

223 

Bushman . . . 

. I. Khoikhoi . 


. I 

4 

5 


II. Helot. . . 


• 12 

1 

13 


III. Pygmy . . 


6 

1 

7 


Total . . 19 6 25 

London, 1883. 438 153 591 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

THE FRENCH NORTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. 

It is openly asserted by Prenob publicists, tbat tbe only chance for 
Prance maintaining her position as a Gieat Power in Europe is to 
found Colonies in Asia and Africa, and the cherished desire of the 
Piench nation is to hare a gieat Afiican Empire To give birth to 
great Colonies, such as Australia and Canada, they aic confessedly 
unequal, as, owing to the well-know n domestic habits, which dis- 
courage the maintenance of laige families of children, their popu- 
lation is stagnant, and has no annual suiplus thousands to throw 
otf To govern great subject Empires such as India they are not 
qualified, for they have not, as a nation, sufficient self-restiaint 
to be content with the atfaiis of the Empno, and to leave the 
property in land of the subject laces absolutely um minted. What 
they mean by a Colony is a countiy like Algcna, m which Piench 
citizens aie encouraged to settle on lands, fiorn which the ancient 
proprietors have been ousted, not, however, cultivating them 
entnely themselves, but by the agency of the indigenous races 
reduced to serfage Their object again is to make such Colonies 
the strictly guarded commcicial pic-eivcs of the Mothci-Countiy, 
the law pioducts of the subjcct-countiy being collected mainly for 
the advantage of the conquenng race. The manufactuied products 
of tho Mothcr-Countiy are to bo pouicd into the subject-country, 
all competition with other Euiopoan countucs being bailed by 
protective duties, tho tanon (Vet) e of a Colony is to constitute an 
exclusive mait foi the home manufacturer 

Even in the mode of acquisition of tlioir so-ealled Colonies the 
Prencli nation has a method of its on n Neither the Russian nor 
the British nation can plead innocence m the matter of annexation ; 
but, when each case is examined, it mil be found, that theio has 
been no deliberate design conceived befoiehand of seekmg an 
entirely now country for pm poses of conquest The uncontrollable 
foico of circumstances has duven both these Nations foiwaid on the 
path of Empire, against the wishes of the Euleis, and even their 
repeated piohibition Tho Piench Nation, however, usually selects 
the spot, which seems suitable to their opeintions; an explorer 
is sent forward, and makes a Tieaty which founds rights; the 
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Treaty is of course broken by the Native Power, and it is naively 
admitted, that it is meant to be broken, and invasion and annexa- 
tion follow, unless some obstacle ansos or catastiophe intervenes 
The exploration of the Saliaia is a notable instance of a deliberate 
attempt to appiopnate a vast legion, without the consent of the 
inhabitants, and without the shadow of a complaint against them 
as bad neighbours Their country was wanted for the purpose of 
opening-up a new maiket , their country was being annexed by 
a railway line 

Prance has two Colonies in Africa North of the Equator Algena 
with Tunisia, which fionts to the Meditenanean, is bounded on the 
East by the Tuikish Province of Tnpolitana, on the West by the 
independent Kingdom of Moiocco The jealousy of Italy as regaids 
Tnpolitana, and of Spain as lcgaids Moiocco, prevents all hope of 
French extension on either flank, without a lupture with a European 
Powei To the South Natuie has appaiently placed a boundaiy 
m the Great Desert, which extends flora the Atlantic to the Nile. 
This deseit is not entirely uninhabited, for one of the most ancient 
Races m the Woild maintains in its midst a precarious nomad 
existence, known to their neighbouis as the Tuwaiik, and to them- 
selves as the Imoshagh, 01 Amazitgh, or “Pice” They are cog- 
nates of the settled inhabitants of Algena, Tunisia, and Morocco, 
who aie known under the general name of Berber They have 
outlived all the conqueiors of Noith Africa, Phenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, "Vandals, Aiabs, and Tuiks, maintaining their rude libci- 
ties, anil pcihaps me destined to outlive tlio Eicnch Rule also 

This gieat Desoit extends over fouiteen degrees of North lati- 
tude, fiom 12° to 18 0 , at which point it icachcs the gieat bend of 
the ltiver Niger, on the Noith bank of which is the town of Tim- 
baktii, inhabited by a puie Negio population Fifteen dcgiees of 
"West longitude, i° to 16 0 , fiom Timbuktu, is the important Eiencli 
Colony of St Louis, on the R11 oi Senegal The banks of the river 
are occupied by independent tubes, and the nearest jiotentatc of 
importance is the Mahometan Soveioign, who dwells at Segu, on 
the East bank of the Nigoi. No Euiopcan Power has any interests 
or Commerce within many bundled miles , the climate is deadly 
and the exports insignificant Yet it is the openly expressed policy 
and intention of the Fienoh people to extend this Colony up the 
hasm of tho River Senegal ami one of its blanches, to cross the 
watoisliod of the Rivois Senegal and Nigoi, and place gunboats on 
that liver, by moans of which they hope to dominate over all the 
tubes inhabiting that all hut unknown icgion as far as Lake Tsud, 
and finally to connect these regions by a lailioad, which is to find 
its way acioss the Sahaia, m spite of tho awful Desert, and the 
unconqucrahlo Tuwank, to the fiontier of Algena. The conception 
is magnificent Time and the sacrifice of a vast amount of treasure 
and lives will he requuod, and, whatever may he tho motive, it 
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•will be a gieat gam to civilization to bare connected by a perma- 
nent way tlie Sudan with the Mediterranean The first attempt 
to carry out this design has met with a rucle check in the total 
destiuction of the Exploring paity by the attack of the l'uwarik, 
who felt that then liberties weic at stake I wish to desenbo the 
nature of this check, and it is necessary pieviously to describe 
bnefly the physical featuics of I Algeria with Tunisia, II The 
Senegal Colony, III The Sahaia, and then to nanate the history 
and the tiagical end of the Expedition, which took place in the 
last days of Janumy or the fiist of Eebiuary, 1881 No attempt 
has been made by the Eiench Government to avenge their death, or 
piosecute their undei taking 

In Octobei, 1882, accompanied by my wife, I visited the Pi ovmcc 
of Algena with Tunisia, with the double object of obscivmg the 
Eiench mode of managing subject Piovmces, a duty, with which I 
had been familial in India, and to study on the spot this gieat 
problem of the Tians Sahaia Hallway. The stoiy of the massacre 
was very ficsli then ni men’s minds, and it was constantly alluded 
to m the public pioss. The idea of this railway had something of 
fascination even for an outsider It was a delightful cxeuisu of 
fancy to diaw stuuglit lines aeioss seicial degiees of latitude 
without coming within a hundred miles of a single village 01 well 
of water the whole way A seiuco of bulloons seemed moie suit- 
able for the conditions of the countiy I travelled the l’i ounces 
of Algol in with Tunisia from Oian, on the fioutici of Moiocco, to 
Tunis, the capital of the newly-annexed Tunisia The old Bey, 
who had become a meio puppet, died while I was tlicic, but the 
Eiench Consul promptly placed a new puppet into the 1 aoant clian, 
who did quite as well as the deceased dummy, and thcie was no 
peiceptiblc change. The Ercuch system of Administration is strong 
and judicious A Civil Government has succeeded to the foirncr 
military despotism. Although I looked with the eye of a cutic mto 
tho details of management, I could find nothing to complain of. 
There was peace and 01 del in tho towns, and entile safety to 
poison and propci ty m the open countiy Excellent roads aud 
lailiouds extended ovei the whole Piovince. In the Pazaai, 
which it was a pleasure to visit, Commerce was active Not a 
soldier was to be seen, except m their piopci cantonments or foiti- 
fications Thoie wmo schools and Couits of Justice, with too much 
of the Erench language and too little of the Native Yoinaculai to 
please me, but it is the characteristic of the Eiench Nation to 
believe, that cultuie and progress can only be expiessed in Eiench, 
and in a conqueied countiy the Ituleis need not learn the language, 
as the people must bo made to leaiu Fiench This is j'ust the con- 
tiuiy of our system in lintish India, where tho Vernacular is made 
the instrument of ci\ llization and order 

The Piovince consists of one long nanow strip of country, though 
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winch a trunk-railway runs from Oran to Tunis between the 
mountains and tlie sea , from this blanches mn to the ports of the 
Mediterranean, and branches eioss the Atlas ranges to the South 
The longest blanch is that, which connects Constantine with Batna, 
an impoitant foitified town m an elevated situation in tlio Ames 
Mountains I was piescnt, when this line was opened m person by 
the Govemoi -General, and had an opportunity of witnessing the 
ceremony and healing the speeches at the public dinner. They 
were highly cliaiactciistic of the Nation From Batna a diligence 
drawn by eight horses, four abioast, conveyed us m sixteen hours 
through the pass of Kantaia, down mto the Sahara, and to the 
Oasis of Biskia I passed the engineers on the road, lining out the 
extension of the railway, which has been earned out. For all 
practical pui poses Biskra may be deemed the Northern terminus of 
the Trans-Sahara railway, as Timbuktu is the Southern terminus. 

All lound Batna aie the Ames Mountains, till lately occupied by 
the Showiah, one of the haidiest of the Kabuil tribes they 
represent the ancient Nunndians, but blended with them are the 
lemains of the old Homan Colonists, who fled to the hills, when 
the Mahometans invaded the countiy Many of the women are 
still as fair as Euiopeans, and a sweet savour of their lost Latin 
language still clings to their iude form of speech They call a 
garden “ oito,” an elm “ olmo ” The salutation of the new year is 
“ Bomne,” or “Bonon Annus,” they use the Solar year and call 
then months Tenai, Mars, Maio, Junio On these people the hands of 
the French fell heavily, when they took vengeance for the uprising 
duimg the Franco-Geiman war of 1S70 ; all their fair lands were 
confiscated, and distributed among Fiench Settlers. I thought m 
my morning walk of Ireland, the Lady of the Lake, and the First 
Eclogue of Vngil The ousted Kabul still stalk about like ghosts 
m the town and the subiub, passing by Fiench nurses and children 
m perambulators. Thcio will bo a mn'sacie and a rebellion some 
day, and the Fiench know it Batna is a walled town, and the 
gates are closed at night. I stepped into a barber’s shop to be 
shaved and found a gathering of Colonists smoking their cigarettes ; 
we talked of the countiy, the ciops and the piospects ; the barber 
was, as usual, an autlionty ” Mcssicuis,” said he, “you maybe 
“ kind to the native, pay his wages, take care of him when he 
“ is sick, teach him in your schools, but when the opportunity 
“ comes (he waved his razor m the flouiisli of a semi-circle), ll vous 
“ coupera la goigo Voilo. l’indigenc ” A murmur of assent was 
given by his compatriots The speeches at the public dinner were 
characteristic The Governor, like all Governors in all lands, 
simulated wisdom, if ho had it not, and spoke with leserve and a 
becoming sense of responsibility I fancied, that I heard the echo 
of the platitudes of an old friend m the Panjab, and of another in 
the North-West Pi ounces. But the Deputy for the Department of 
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Constantine in the House of Representatives at Pans, who was 
visiting his constituents, allowed himself the usual free license of 
lies and flattery of his supporters He spoke of the confiscation 
of the lands of the indigenes, and the duty which La Belle 
Prance owed to her people, and remaiked that “ Les Framjais sont 
Colomstes par excellence ” 

From the Oasis of liiskia I diovo across the Desert to the small 
but beautiful Oasis of Sidi Okba, wlieie the gieat Arab conqueroi of 
North Afncn is buned. Yeiy few holulay-tiavelleis ever see more 
of the Sahara than can be seen in this trip Foity years lienee 
perhaps a visit to Algeria will be incomplete without a run acioss 
the Sahaia to Timbuktu However, a gieat deal of the novel and 
strange beauty of the Heseit can be 1 calmed by a tnp to Sidi Okba 
It is a wonderful sight to dnve out, as it weie, on a sea of sand, 
while the lolty mountains of the Ames It an go seem to sink into the 
horizon, and at length nothing but a few palms hcic and there 
mark an Oasis The Oasis of Sidi Okba comes into sight as a gieen 
island, with clusteis ol palms and in linnets After \isitmg the 
tomb of the gieat conqueioi, the liavcllei is taken up to the cncular 
gallery of the minaiot, wlieie the muezzin w as calling to piaycrs, 
when I ascended, and a view of the vast descit extending to 
Timbuktu can be enjoyed It is woith while making the excuision 
to the Sahaia to see the palms, and taste then fiuit while it is fiesh, 
hanging in luscious blanches fiom the stem, quite a different 
aiticle fiom the clued aiticlo of Commcicc Tlieio aie 100,000 
palms in the Oasis of Ilislaa alone this tiee delights to have its 
feet in water and its head in the file of the sun 

The Algenan Sahaia consists of just so much of the legion South 
of the Atlas and Auies llangcs as the Fiencli have found it con- 
venient 01 possible to annex a chain of military fiontiei -stations 
extends fiom the JIoiocco fiontiei, which will be giailually con- 
nected by lailways to the High Plateau and Toll , they aie Gery- 
villo, Laghouat, Oolea, Gliaidaia, and Waigla From Biskia to 
Tuggurt is the "Wadi Klnh, which has a dark-coloured settled 
population, is a distance of 1 39 miles, and fiom the military 
station is about the same distance to Waigla, the extiemc fiontier. 
These tracts arc m the leal Sahaia, but theio will be no difficulty 
in constructing a lailway thus far, though it had not advanced to 
the stage of piactical politics at the time of my visit 

In this Algerian frontiei we have a fair specimen of the much- 
talked about scientific fiontier, which some yeais ago proved such a 
delightful snare to the Butisli public. The science, if any, consists 
m a great Euiopean Power laj mg its hands upon as much territory, 
belonging to a weaker State, as it happens to want, or is able to 
hold. Great Britain, Fiance, Russia, Austria, and Germany have 
given most instructive instances of this wolf-and-lamb policy ; the 
strangest feature is, that the countries, which like France are most 
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soro at haring a portion of their own temtory lopped, off by a 
stronger Power, are the most ready to violate the frontier of weaker 
States, haring a strong feeling for their own independence, but none 
at all foi that of then African and Asiatic neighbours 

Biskra is 410 feet above the level of the sea, after sunset I 
found it exceedingly cold 111 the month of October, and this is one 
of the features of the Sahaia Just below Biskra the traveUer 
comes upon the chain of Inland maish-lakes, which stretch across 
Tunisia to the Mcditeirauean They lepiesent the estuary, or 
drainage of the vast nvei-couises of the Cheat Sahara, which are 
now diy and choked with sand They are known as the Shott of 
Tunis, the thice laigest arc Melglnr, below the level of the sea; 
Jerid, which is higher; and Rliaisa, which is lower. In ancient 
times they arc said to have been an arm of the Mediterranean, 
known as Lake Tutoms One of the magnificent conceptions of 
the Fiench is by a cutting to let the Mediterranean into this basin, 
with the object of improving the climate and rendering the Great 
Desert accessible to steamois M ltoudaue, backed by M. Lesseps, 
has placed Ins scheme before the public, which has been met by 
serious objections, the initial one being the certainty of an enormous 
expendituie with a very doubtful piofit All the French Colonies 
cost the Mother-Country very much more than they can ever 
return. The budget of Algeria presents a serious deficit, and no 
wonder, when it appears that an army of 60,000 men is required to 
contiol a population of less than two millions in Algeria, and an 
additional 30,000 for Tunisia Butish India would not payitsway, 
if the aimy had such a piopoition to the population. At Tunis 
I asked my fucnd, the late Di Hachtigall, the Consul-General 
of the Geiman Empue, what were the nature of his instructions, 
as fai as they could with jiropuety be divulged. His reply was 
very fiank, that the Fieuch weie to be encouiaged to annex as 
large a portion of Africa as they could possibly desire. Prince 
Bismaik foresees the advantage of a laige proportion of the 
French Army being detained on foreign duty 

Let mo turn my attention fiist to the Senegal Colony. The pro- 
minent position occupied by this pieviously unimportant colony is 
entirely due to the onergv and determination of a most distinguished 
military officer, Gencial Faidherbe, now Grand Master of the Legion 
of Honour, but for twelve ycais, fiom 1855 to 1864, Governor of 
Senegal. I had the honoui of an interview with him at the Palace 
of the Legion of Honour at Pans in i88z, and he is distinguished 
as a Scholar, as well as an Administrator. I found him entirely a 
cripple, and he attributed his malady to the pestiferous climate of 
his Province It occurred to me, that I and scores of other public 
servants had been twenty- five to thirty yeais m India, and that we 
were goneially stronger than our contemporaries, who had never 
left England ; in fact, it is another feature of French colonization, 
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that they aie induced to choose unhealthy localities, such as the 
Senegal, the Gabun, and Tomjum Geneial Faidlicrbo piesented 
me with a small pamphlet, which he had just published, mtli the 
interesting title of “ Lc Suditn-Fianqais,” giving an account of the 
expenences and aspirations of the Colony. A gicat many other 
writers have published woits much in the same strain It is 
worthy of lemaik that the Geneial thinks pooily of the Tians- 
Sahara Railway scheme, and would picfoi to have the Commerce 
of the interior brought by his lailway fiom the Nigei to the 
Senegal. He also m words lcpudiates the use of brutal force, as 
condemned by public opinion, and yet eveiy step of the advance, 
made by himself and Ins successois, is based upon cannon, soldiers, 
and gunboats. It is not the qiuet piogicss up-stieam of the 
Missionary 01 the meicliant, hut the delibeiatc advance of armed 
forces, stoimmg towns, fiylitiug battles, building forts, and annex- 
ing territory. And if this is not force hutale, it is difficult to 
translate the woid And the whole policy emanates flora the 
Republican Mimstiy at Pans, and not from the msuboidmatc high- 
handedness of the local Governor 

TJp to 185J- the French had only a few commercial establish- 
ments on the Senegal, St Louis on the Atlantic Coast, and Bakel 
and Senudebo weic the fuithest points m the interior on the Riveis 
Senegal and Faleme , on tlio Noith of the liver the wild Beibcr 
tribes, known as Zenaga, had much their own way , to the South 
were seveial kingdoms, some Mahometan and others Pagan Negro 
The island of Goiee had also been occupied just South of Capo Vert. 
The position of the Fiencli tiaders was weak and humiliating, 
something like that of the English m Bang.il befoio the Battle of 
Plassy. Like Clive, Faidlieibc changed the position of affans, he 
thoroughly thrashed and subdued the Bciber tribes on the Noith , 
he extended the Piotcctoiato of Fiance over the petty States on the 
coast to the South He f ratified Bakel, and cliove off the invading 
army of a gieat Mahometan Soveieign, who fiom his capital on the 
Niger gave out his mtention of subduing all the Negio kingdoms, 
and chiving the Fiencli into the sea He extended the Ficnch 
influence fuitlier up the Senegal, and foitified the post of Medina, 
which had to undeigo a long and dangeious siege fiom the 
Mahometans. Faidlieibc m peison lelieicd the garnson, and 
totally defeated the invading army, which never appeared again 
in the neiglibouihood During the years 1858, 1859, and i860, 
Faidlierbe extended the influence of the Fieneh over all the Negio 
kingdoms North of the Itivei Gambia, occupied the harbour of 
Dakar, sent embassies to the Beiber Chief of Adiar, and the 
Mahometan Toucouleur Chief of Segu on the Niger, offeiing terms 
of peace, and by the year 1865, when ho left, this able and 
resolute Soldier-Govemor had not only placed French mteiests on 
a solid foundation, but he had sketched out plans of magnificent 
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annexation, which stood over for eleven years in the bureau of the 
Marine Department at Pans. 

In 1876 they were caiucci out. Bafulabo was suddenly occupied 
on the Senegal, which lieic umtes the two blanches of the B.i-Oule 
and Ba-Frag, along a blanch of the foimei, the Ba-Khoy, lay the 
path of victory Galliem was sent foiwaid on an embassy to Segu, 
where lie made a Tieaty, but had his camp attacked and plundered : 
after him came Dcsboules, whom 1S80, 1881, and 1882, defeated 
the tubes light and left, founding a chain of garrisoned posts at 
Baduinbe, Kita, Kundu, Niaggusola, and finally Bammaku on the 
Niger Tins place is distant from St. Louis on the Senegal 1600 
kilometies, 01 1000 miles, and fiom Khayes, a little South of 
Medina, wlieie the navigation of the Senegal is interrupted, 520 
kilometies, 01 325 miles Ovei this last distance the construction 
of a lailway has been sanctioned (1879) by the Fiench Republic, 
and is actually undci constiuction, and m the last Report is a 
photograph of huge viaducts alieady made. Anothci railway has 
actually been constiucted fiom the commodious liaibour of Dakar to 
St Louis, the access to which is difficult on account of nver-bar. 
Thence stcameis ply to Kliayes . thence the lailway will in a very 
shoit pcnod nin to Bammaku On the Niger are placed war- 
steameis, which will lun up and down the great stieam, and 
donnneor over the tubes of this gioat liver, up-sticam as far as 
the kingdom of Tcmbo, and down-stream as far as Timbaktu and 
beyond But Timbuktu is the Southern terminus of the great 
Tiaus-Salniia Railway, and that is the object of the above diversion. 
The Tieaty with Alimndu, the Mahometan Sovereign of Segu, 
seemes the Fiench Piotectorute, and the exclusion of any othei 
Euiopcan State or mcichaut wliatevei Pioteetion m every sense 
is the beginning and end of every Fiench Commercial Tieaty, but 
the outlay is such, that it may bo doubtful whether the game is 
w 01 th the expense of the candle. "We have yet to learn, whether 
theio is any Commeicc woilh developing in these countucs, whole 
the inhabitants aio m sueli a low' state of culture, and tho line 
of lailway tlnough a population exceedingly hostile, not held in 
subjection, as 111 India, by a stiong Government, but only domineered 
ovei by a chain of posts, appear to bo liable to conditions, of 
which wchuvc no cxpeiienco many part of the World Commerce 
may bo and is earned on at its own risks, and m its own peaceful 
way, in foieign teintoiy, m caiavans or livei-steameis, in many 
paits of Asia and Afnca, or it may be earned on m a country 
cntuoly subdued like Algcnu, 01 Butish India; but the state of 
afl'ans fiom Medina on the Senegal to Timbaktu on the Nigei 
differs widely fiom either of the above conditions. 

Duponchel, one of the eailiost and most enthusiastic advocates 
of tho scheme, foimulatcs it thus . solidly established m fortified 
posts on tho Niger, connected by 1 ail with Algona and the Senegal, 
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is a climate lelatnely healthy, domineering over the Upper and 
Lower Niger fiom its souice to its mouth, the French will be 
masters of the Sudan The object is to get the exclusive monopoly 
of the pioduets of Central Afuca, by being the first to get at it 
The wnter dreamt of a vast Empne of one hundred millions He 
laughed at the idea of other Emopcan nations attempting to do 
the same, as if it were robbing Eiance of its pierogative to have a 
prepondeiatmg influence in Cential Afuca, as it was not only her 
light, but liei duty to claim the exolusive pnvilege of civilizing the 
people, and the benevolent woik of establishing an Afzican India, 
to which Eiance had a much better light than Gieat Bn tain ever 
had, or could possibly have, to the East Indies 

Such is the situation of the two Colonies of France, Algeria with 
Tunisia on the Noith, and the French Sudan and Senegambia on 
the South Between them lies the Gieat Sahara A few woicls on 
the political and physical featuies of that mighty legion On the 
East the posts of Gliadames and Ghat are within the Pashalik of 
Tripolitana, and aie pait of the Tuihish Empne An English Consul 
has fiom time to time lesided at Ghadamos, a Turkish gamson has 
from tune to time occupied Ghat On the tVest Figuig, Guiaia, 
Angeioudh, Tidikelt, and Am-Saluh, in the Tuat Oasis, belong to 
Morocco The moie advanced class of Fiench pampliloteeis suggest 
as a step piccedent, that the Empire of Moiocco should be dmded 
between Spain and Eiance, or taken entnely by France, 01 at any 
rate Moiocco should be asked to give up all the places above 
mentioned Such an idea peiliaps scaicely enters into serious 
politics, as the annexation of Moiocco would mean war w ltli Gieat 
Britain as well as Spam, yet still, when once a tiger tastes blood, 
he never can have enough No doubt the long necklace of Oases, 
160 miles long, with 400,000 inhabitants, known as the Tuat, arc 
exceedingly tempting, and Am-Salali and Glutt are the keys of 
the position Am-Salah is equidistant fiom Algiers, Tim- 
buktu, Mogadore, and Tripoli. Yet Fiance dares not violate 
either frontier She must work a central line from AYargla to 
some point equidistant from Timbuktu, and Agades m the Oasis 
of Air, which is m constant commeicial mteicouise tin ough Ghat 
with Tupoli, as indeed Timbuktu is with Sus in the Empne of 
Morocco. There indeed the shoe pinches Theie used in former 
days to be a direct caiavan-ioule irom the Niger to Algcna, but 
it consisted entnely of slaves, who earned themselves and the light 
articles of expoit, such as ostrich feathers and gold dust, but with 
the abolition of the Slavc-tiade and Slavery, the intercourse with 
Algeua ceased, while it still continues in full force with the less 
scrupulous (m this particular) people of Morocco and Tripolitana. 

But light m the passage of the French to the Sudan, between 
the Morocco and Tnpolitana fiontiei, dwell the indomitable tubes 
known as Tuwank or Amazirgh, citizens of a Itepublic freer than 
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that of Fiance These children of the desert are divided into two 
classes, the nobles and the serfs the latter are black m colour, 
piobably the aborigines of the country, before the Berbers, under 
prossuie of Arab invasion, retreated from the coast to the desert 
The nobles are divided into four gieat hordes i. The Ahaggar. 
2. The Azjar. 3 The Kelowi 4 The Awelimmiden Both nobles 
and seifs possess Negio slaves The nobles are a remarkable race, 
piofenmg the descit and the tent to cities and fixed houses They 
aio monogamous, and allow then women full liberty in their action, 
and choice of then husband The men wear veils, but the women 
have then faces exposed to view Both sexes are tall, handsome, 
and intelligent, but as false as the Afghan, as addicted to rapine as 
the Tuikoman, as quairclsome among themselves in their tribes as 
the dogs of Constantinople The inheritance of a man passes not 
to Ins son, but to Ins sister’s son, and a man’s nobility is graded by 
the rank of Ins mother These tribes never have known a master, 
and piobably never will They may be impiovod off the face of 
the earth, like the Red Indian, but they will not knuckle down as 
subjects But there are othci human factors to be dealt with in 
the Sahaia, besides the Tuwarik. Some aic Berbonzcd Arabs, 
like the Sliamba, who lcsido near Wargla, some are Arabized 
Bcibois All aio lax Mahometans, and still laxer in morals. 
Some foimidable tubes aie known as the “beni” or “aulad” 
of some paitieular poison, like the Sons of Diaimid, in the Scotch 
Highlands Such aie the people. 

Populai belief pictuios the Sahara as an immense plain of moving 
sand, dotted licio andthoie with feitile Oases , it used to be deemed 
•l fiat ocean, devoid of all difleiences of level, vegetation, and 
water Expencncc has taught us, that it has a great variety of 
levels and cliaiacteiislics, and it has its peculiar flora, and a 
ceitain, though hunted, supply of water, which might he greatly 
incicased by ait, stoiage, and good government. There are lofty 
cential mountains, as extensive as the range of the Alps Barth, 
on his journey fiom Gliat to Agades, crossed a range at Egeii, by 
a pass of an altitude of 4000 toot , the mountains are entered on 
the map as 5000 feet, these aie the Azjar highlands The high- 
lands of Ahaggar are still loftiei , theie is snow m these central 
lunges, and in all the nairatives of tiavollers mention is made of 
the violent stoims of ram, which cairy all befoie them Yast 
beds of uveis aie traced through the whole region, and it is by 
them that the tiavellcr finds his way, for they are entirely dry. 
The watois which flow Southward from the Southern slope of the 
Atlas, and North waul from the central highlands, instead of 
flowing m these beds, sink into the sand, and take a subterianean 
com so, known to the Tuwarik by covcicd reservons, to which they 
get access, by a well in some hollow, or they devclope into an 
Oasis The French have largely introduced, and with great 
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success, the use of aitesian -wells. The soil is good, if only water 
cau be obtained Palms spi-mg up m hundreds lonnd the newly 
discovered water, and undei the shade of the palm othei vegetation. 
The fatal desue of the Tuwank to conceal these wells led to the 
destruction of many, and caie has to bo taken to keep new wells m 
repair, and pi event then being choked by the sand in motion. 

The Wadi Ighaighai and Wadi Mia are the two gieat loads, by 
which access to the ceutial watcislied of the Saluiia has been 
sought by the Fieneli, and novel yet been effected Guides aie 
found with difficulty, but still they are found to show the wuy, 
and names have been assigned by tradition to numbeiless localities 
The leading physical featuics aie high locky plateaux of hard 
gravel, which ictain no maik of the camel’s foot, vast dunes, the 
sand of the suifacc of which is lamed by the wmd« These dunes 
are grouped in lofty chains, extending in paiallel lines Keith to 
South, and sepaiated by stony defiles Then tlioio aie isolated 
flat-topped cones, rounded ofl by the wcaiing away of the wind 
and rain; to all these featuies there r- a distinct tcimiuology ; the 
honor of the scene can only tamtly be poitiuycd in the pictuics, 
with which the nanatives of tunellois aie lllustiatcd and the 
intense fatigue and sutfenng, both of the man and the camel, 
cannot bo ilesenbcd fully in voids The climate is indeed 
exceedingly healthy, but the heat intense , it is sigmfieautly 
recorded, that no flicwood oi substitute foi fiicw ood being found, 
water and coffee weic dining the expedition boiled by poveiful 
lenses attiactiug the rays oi the sun to biass vessels, and m a few 
minutes boiling heat was attained On the othei hand, the cold 
at night is intense and such a sudden change of tempuatuic must 
piove delctenous to health 

Commerce is put forwaid as the motive, hut elcnily conquest and 
glory aie the chief attiaction , tlioio aie no manuiactmed goods 
w oi tli speaking of to he got fiom the Sudan, the law pioduce 
consi-ts of lvoiy, ostnch teathas, gold dust, giound nuts, and 
possibly cattle, on the othei hand, tlieic aie inexhaustible stoics of 
salt m the deseit, and no salt at all m the Sudan , the piofit of the 
salt imported into the Sudan is fondly calculated upon as being 
likely to pay for the expense of the entnc railway fiom ISi-kia to 
Timbaktu 

I now come to the last act, and the details of the tiagedy The 
Government of the French Ee public wuo induced to make the 
cxpeunient of a preparatoiy smycy of the Salma, and the 
gieatest piudtnce was cnncid m the selection of the means, it 
was to be a Cml, not a Militaiy, enterpuse, and was placed under 
the command of Colonel Flattu«, an Officei of tiled cxpeiienco on 
the frontier at Laghouat, fiom which point lie had well considered 
the question I ceitamly gatheied fiom the Public Pie=s, that ho 
and his companions, though well veiscd in Aiabic, weio totally 
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ignoiant of the language of the Kabail, spoken by the Shamba, 
then guides, and tho Tamashok, spoken by the Tuw.ink This 
v\ a-> a sei ions deficiency. They had with them one of the members 
of the leligious fiatcimty of the Mahometan dervishes of the 
shnne of Tcmashm, near Tuggurt, winch was beheved to be a 
gieat assistance Then guides woie mamly of the tnbe of Shamba, 
•« ho weie on fncndlv teims with Azjai Tuwank, but very hostile 
to the Aliaggar Camels were purchased at a heavy price in 
laige numbeis It was dcteimmed to follow the line of Wadi 
Ighai gliai, the Glur of Ptolemy the Geographer, and leaving Ghat 
consideiably oil the East, to get to the South of the central high- 
lands, whence tlieie would bo an open load to Timbaktu. The 
distance fiom AVargla to Timbaktu can bo expressed either as 15 
Geogiaphical degiees of latitude, or 1800 kilometres, amounting 
to 1100 miles 

The Expedition left Waigla on Maich 5, 1880, and halting at 
many places, tho chief of which woie Era] Damran, Ain-Taibah, 
El Adhan, El lhodk, icaehcd Temassmin on April 1, and Ain-al- 
Hajaj, Apul 6, where two Tuwank emissaries came to the camp, 
and told them that the Chiefs of the Azjar Tuwank were at Ghat. 
This placed Colonel Elattms in tho dilemma of either going to 
Ghat, to which ho objected, or waiting for an unknown period the 
ni rival of the Chiefs It is chaiacteiistic that, though on an 
Expedition of a puicly peaceful natuic, he icgietted, that he had 
not one hunched and fifty 01 two hunch eel of his soldiers to enable 
him to force Ins way In his journal ho tnes to satisfy himself, 
that such an organization would be quite as pacific, and much more 
indejiendent, as the fear inspnod would bo more potent than the 
piesents which he disti United lie gives us also his views of the 
jiolitical situation In tho chock now otfcicil to his progress he 
detected the influence of Tuikcy, which had lately occupied Ghat, 
undci the piotcnco of putting a stop to tho eternal quarrels of the 
Azjai and Aliaggai Tuwank, and behind Tuikey he detects the 
cloven foot of peijide Albion, always leady to thwart the legitimate 
expansion of Eiance Such leasomng would read as tho expiession 
of the nanow and jaundiced mind of an imperfectly informed 
soldira bitteily disappointed, but General Eaidherbo, in 1881, 
aftci the destination of Colonel Flatters, allows himself to indulge 
in expiessions about the ingratitude of Gieat Britain in thwarting 
Fiance in her scheme to civilize Africa It appears incredible, 
that Gieat Britain should have anything whatever to do with Colonel 
Flatters’ fust expedition across the Sahaia, or even any know- 
ledge of tho project. 

On tho 1 6th Apul the expedition had moved to Lake Mcnkough, 
which piovcd to bo their final stage Colonel Flatters tiled m vain 
to get an interview with Iklionuden, the aged Chief of tho Azj'ar, 
who kept lnmsclf out of the way, but sent some of his subordinates 
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to spin out delays, while he, through the Turkish Governor of Ghat, 
applied to Tripoli for the orders of the Sultan of Tuikey. The 
Colonel dared not advance into the territory of the Aliaggar Tuwarik 
without some pievious communication , he was therefore obliged to 
give up his hope of working his way thiough the terntoiy of the 
Azjar to the Lake of Amadghdr, which was the object of his 
journey; tlicic was nothing foi it but to retrace his steps to Wargla, 
and put off the Expedition for another yeai Colonel Flattens went 
himself to Pans, to repoit the diplomatic complications which had 
supervened Thus ended without success, and yet w ithout loss of 
life or disgrace, the fiist Expedition 

On the 4th December of the same year Colonel Elaiteis found 
himself on his ictum fiom Pans again at the head of Ins Expedition, 
slightly modified in details, but piopaied to attempt the passage 
across the Sahara by another and moie Westerly route Befoic lie 
staited he received a message fiom the Eicnch Consul at Tnpoli, 
full of anxious and sinister meaning, when read by the light of the 
coming catastrophe The Governor of Ghat had mitten to Tnpoli 
that Ahitaghcn, the Chief of the Ahaggar Tuwiuik, had icceivcd 
the letter, which Colonel Flattcis had written to him fiom Lake 
Mcnkough, intimating his intention to pay him a lisit, and had 
himself n«ited Ikhonuden, the Chief of the Azjai Tuwiuik, and 
repioached him bittcily for having encouraged the Mission to ictum , 
this repioach was quite un justifiable, hut it indicated the hostility 
of Ahitaghcn. 

The second Expedition took the line of Wadi Mia Ho Euiopcan 
lived to ictum, so their piogrcss can only he tiaeed by their letteis 
despatched on then route They were licaid of at Hassi Inafel 011 
December, 17, 1S80, at Hassi Messaguem Januaiy 6, 1881, at Am- 
guicl on Wadi Igliaighar Januaiy 16, 1881, and Inscdman Tikhsm 
on Januaiy 29, 1881. Beyond tins we know nothing for coitam 
The fate of the Expedition could only he collected fiom the confused 
narrative of a few natives, who straggled back to Waigla on the 2nd 
of Apul In this piogress, Colonel Flattcis had mdei d avoided the 
Tuikish influences at Ghat, hut he had got within the spline of 
Moiocco influence at Am-Salali, in tlio Tuat Oasis He lcconr- 
mends, in one of his last letteis, that a mission be sentto Am-Salali, 
strong enough to defend itself, but not having a militaiy appeal ance, 
lut the name of Ft ance sjteahmg loadlg behind it He was clearly 
quite piepaicd to bring pie'suie upon Moiocco, though not 011 
Tuikey He came acioss a caravan woikmg its way with mci- 
chanchze fiom the Sudan to Gliadamcs and Tnpoli The exports 
from the Sudan weie ostrich feathers, gold dust, henna, dates, 
some cotton manufactuies, 00171015 of the Sudan, and some black 
slaves. Ho found that the return caravan from Tripoli would bring 
European cotton manufactures, biass vessels, tea, and sugar. He 
came to the conclusion, that slaves woic the most valuable article 
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of commerce, and, as Slavery was forbidden m Algeria, it might he 
expedient to substitute caiavans of negioes under engagements for 
sei vice, which would he in fact Slaveiy in all but name. 

It is noticeable, that no member of the Ahaggai tribe had met the 
Expedition A messenger had been sent to Ahitaghen, but, as he 
had not returned, they halted five days at Amguid Colonel Flatters 
felt, that he was deflecting too much to the East, but he daied not 
venture acioss the great and watei less plateau, which obstructed his 
couiso Soutliwaids Thar guide knew no route, and none of the 
Ahaggai tribe had hitheito volunteered to show one At length 
the messenger returned with a lettci fiom Ahitaghen, intimating 
that his biotliei-in-Luv, Shikkat ben Hanfn, would meet him at 
a halting-place further on, and w ould bo his guide The Colonel 
believed the message, and his last lctteis weic written m the high- 
est spmts, as he fancied that his passage to the Sudan was 
secuied lie moved on to Insclman Tikhsm on the 29th January, 
and svioto his last lctteis full of hope and confidence to his wife, 
liisfiicnds, and the Ficnch Government 

Nothing was heard fuitliei of the Expedition, till on the 2nd of 
April, forty native followeis reached "Will gin, 111 a miserable plight, 
with the sad news, that all the Emopcans had been killed and the 
camp plundeied Scvcial conflicting accounts of the detmls are 
given Colonel Flattcis, and some of the chief of his assistants, were 
induced to lease tlio camp, and wcio killi d, the Colonel falling by 
the hand of a Sliamba, Suglm ben Shaikh, who had accompanied 
lam on both Ins Expedition-. Tw outy-nmo pei sons perished m this 
fust onslaught Lieutenant Di .10ns, who commanded m the camp, 
beat a lotient, but lie was followed Some Tuwank, pretending 
friendship, supplied them with food, which was poisoned. They 
then attacked the loti eating paity, sixty-tlnee m number, and 
killed ncaily all A few took lolugu m a cave, and held it, sending 
four men to Waigla to beg foi help "When help came, twelve 
alone found then way to Waigla all the icst wcie stalled 

Outlie otliei hand, the following letter, winch is published as 
authentic, was sent by Ahitaghen to the G01 01 nor of Ghadames : 
“ You warned us to protect ovu land against the foreigner, and w T e 
“ have done so. Colonel Flattens came into our countiy, hut the 
“ people have waged a holy wai, and massacred them all, and it is 
“ finished Deni fuend, let the nows of these groat actions be con- 
“ vcyed to Constantinople , let them know tlieie what has happened, 
“ that the Tuwank have waged a holy war against the Chnstians in 
“ an exemplary way, and that God bus helped them to dcstioy 
“ thorn ” 

In another letter to a notable of Ghadames, Ahitaghen wntes : 
“ For what reason do these Cluistians come to tiavel in our 
“ country ? We never m all our lives saw them passing through 
“ our country It is an impossible thing they are not Chnstians 
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‘‘ under the pioteetion of Mahometan's; they belong to those Clins- 
“ tians, who wage a sacicd wai against the Mahometans, and do 
“ you pretend, in the lcttci that you have written to us, that they 
“ will cause us no injury ? All is to-day finished. They have 
“ come, and they aie dead ” 

AVc must not forget, that the object of this Mission, under what- 
ever form disguised, was to place these legions under the Fiench 
Protectoiate The railway would only be the tlun end of the 
wedge , it would lead to collision, facilitate invasion, andguaianlco 
subjection The Tuwarik aie among the few nations, who have 
never submitted to a foreign yoke. They lcsisted the Phemcians, 
the Eomans, the Vandals, and the Aiabs, and they instinctively felt, 
that the crisis of then libcity -was appioa thing 

No one seriously pioposod to send a Ficneh military foice to 
avenge these men, though they fell actually m the service of the 
State. Peihaps it was felt, that they had no business theio, and 
that it would have been better not to have sent them It is shocking, 
howevei, to read in the Journal of the French Geogiaplucal Society, 
of April of this year, an exulting letter fiom the brothei of one of 
the killed Officeis, announcing that the head of Ilamm-al-Slukkat, 
who muidcied Captain Masson, had ]ust then been brought into 
Waigla A Shamba had deliberately gone on an expedition of 
assassination, and brought back this head, which may 01 may not 
be the head of the brother-in-law of Alutaghcn, who betrayed the 
party. At any late, it is scarcely credible, that a Christian should 
have expiesscd in a public journal a hope that M. Tuman, the 
Govcrnoi -General of Algieis, who happened to be on a torn at 
"Waigla, would encouiagc and stimulate the Shamba in their 
hereditiuy liatied of the Ahaggai to such cntcipnscs as the one, 
which cost Uamm-al-Shikkat his life, in older to insure the due 
punishment of the Tuwauk, and to avenge, at least to some extent, 
the massacie of the Flatters Mission. Such an intioduction of 
revenge and assassination is liaidly a good type of Christian 
civilization, which it is the asscited mission of the Ficneh to extend 
to Afiica, audit sets a dungeious example to a eonquciccl people, 
as any Aiab 01 Borbci might kill any Fiencliman taking him 
unawaics This is a mode of leiengc and punishment, which no 
one would toleiato in Butisli India 

Looking into the futuio, I feai that the next century must see 
the extinction of the umuly liberty of the Tuwauk m the same 
mannoi as the picsent century has seen the tiibcs of the Caucasus, 
and the Tiukoman, passundci the yoke of a Gicat Power It is the 
law of piogicss, but it should be done giadually, and by extending 
the aits of peace The Tuwauk depend for their existence on the 
commoditns, -which they can only puuhasp of the settled inhabit- 
ants m the different Oases of Gliadumes, Gliat, Am Sal ah, Agadcs, 
and othois. The Oases must be conquered first, and well governed, 
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and from them a repressive contiol exerted ovei the Nomads The 
Fiench must adopt tins quiet policy, and they will find, that the 
Sahara will he moie profitably eonqueied by the boring lod of the 
■ntcsian well than by the sword and cliasscpot of the soldier. 

Having thus described the Colony of Senegal, and the inter- 
vening independent Sahaia, and the unsuccessful attempt to 
penetiate it, I now pioposo to give the history of the Province 
of Algieis Fifty ycais haic elapsed since the invasion and 
conquest of this Piovmec of North Afuca by the Fiench. The 
idea was staitcd by the Legitimist Mondichy, earned out by the 
Constitutional Monaichy Undei the Impenaliogime the greatest 
attention was paid to the welfare ot the country, under the 
ltepublic an attempt is being made to mtioduce civil government, 
and, as a coiollary to the complete domination of Algena, a policy 
of expansion has been inauguiated by the piactical annexation of 
the adjacent Piovmec ot Tunisia 

A 1 01 is the expansion of the Fiench power in Northern Africa 
to be deplored. The extinction of the weak and retrograde Ma- 
hometan domination was absolutely necessary, to allow these once 
tcitile Pi o vinces to legam then old position as the granaries of 
Europe. Fiance is the only Euiopean Power, that has the strength 
and the will to make and lolam tlio conquest The pretensions of 
Spam and Portugal to the Western portion of the Coast belong 
to the past their population is not sufficient for them home- 
lequnements, and they have not the re=ouices for a gieat struggle. 
Fifty ycais lienee Italy might possibly bo leady, but the pear 
seems to be ripe aud ready to tall, and the solution of such a 
pioblem cannot be defen ed till a pniticulai nation is stiong enough 
to take a pait in it. The kingdom of Giceco might, on the same 
giounds, put in a claim for a slime, obviously without the power 
to obtain oi ictam it. The Northern Poweis can afford to look [on 
with quiet disdain It is a positive adiantagc to commcice to get 
nd of tlio Mahometan system, liismaik is credited with a kind of 
Satanic delight at seeing Ins enemy thus weakening her resources. 
Gieat Britain can feel nothing but a quiet satisfaction at seeing her 
fucnd developing her eucigies in North Afuca, on the Senegal, 
and in Cochin-China, legions beyond the oibit of Butish influence, 
and lntoicsts, foi the veiy simple icason, that they aie, and prob- 
ably will cvei remain, entnely unpioii table 

It does not lie in the mouth of a Briton, leastways of an 
Anglo-Indian, to dwell on the moial side of the question, on the 
iniquity of foieign conquest, and the destruction of national 
independence tlio stoiy of Afghanistan and the Tiansvaal is 
too fiesli in the annals of the time It can only be surmised, 
that gieat nations aie penodically liable to savage outbursts of 
lust for conquest and annexation , that they feel that they have 
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the strength of a giant, and must use it, even if it be to their own 
shame and ni]uiy Whenever this tendency exhibits itself in 
another Power, it is at once sternly condemned no words aie too 
strong for the lepiobation, hut, when the tierce privilege is in- 
dulged in, however wantonlv, it is qualified at homo by the 
necessity of s indicating national honour or the public weal. 
This is the light, m which, with a kind of pitying wonder, the 
policy of Fiance fifty years ago, when it annexed Algeria and 
during the piescnt yeai, when it has laid its hands upon Tunisia, 
must be legaided My object is to describe the manner, in w Inch 
the Fiench Nation rules subject peoples, and the dcgieo of quali- 
fication, which it possesses loi mtioduemg Occidental notions of 
justice and equality without offending hopelessly against Onental 
prejudices 

Great Butam has under its contiol constitutional Colonies, 
such as Canada, Austialm, the Cape of Good Hope, and others. 
Clown- Colonics, such as Gibraltai Walla, Hung-Kong, and otlicis 
and subject Empiios, such as Bntisli India The uicum'dances 
of each class aio reiy ditfeient and the attitude of the Motliei- 
Country is not the smic to all That Gieat Britain has succeeded 
in the might}- nolle ol colonization by hei own people is a fact, 
which Histoiy can testify that bunco has failed seems a fact, 
that cannot be doubted It lcquuis no gnat skill forasupciioi 
military powci to hold possession ot a Clown- Colony, such as 
Malta, or Hong- Kong Portugal is able to do thus much. But 
the most difficult pioblom is the last, uz to lule a subject Ihnpne 
fiimly, yet justly, to give eveiv hlc s-mg of civil and icligmut, 
liheity, while independent Pailiamcutaiy institutions and political 
liberty aic sternly denied, as tilings inconsistent with foieign 
domination In this paitieulai, Gieat Butam may he said to have, 
to a certain extent, succeeded Portugal and Spun hare nuseiably 
failed in Asia, Afnca, and Amenta Holland i« considoicd to have 
had hut scant success, and France is still on her tnal 

There aie abundant hooks published in Fiance to help ns to 
form a judgment with legaicl to the sutetss of the last titty years 
m Algeria, and I appioach the subject without pitjudice, and with 
the adcantage ol’ a tolerably aecuiate knowledge of British India 
during tlio s ime period The piohlem is, tlieiefoie one, that is 
not strange to me, and I hare iuithei hail the opportunity of 
poison.iUy examining the Achnmistiatne sr stem of Tmkey m Asia 
and Egypt The gieat story of Homan domination in North Afnca 
is to me not unfamiliar, and iny pai tienlar attention has of late been 
turned to the stale of the people of Africa generally, Noith and 
South of the Equator I have long hail it in my mind to do what 
I now propose to do, succinctly and impartially II Mereicr, a 
Frenchman, who bas resided m Algeria foi twenty-six years, has 
opportunely published a volume m Fiench, called “Fifty Years of 
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a Colony ; or, Algeria in. i8So,” m -which he impartially, and with 
full knowledge, leviews the liistoiy of tlio mediating policy of 
Fiance, and the piogiess of the Colour Another Fienehman, 
Jules Dural, who doroted his life and be«t talents to the interests 
of Algeria, published screial volumes m his lifetime, and since Ins 
death hisE-,=ays, wntten at diifeiont mtci valsin leading periodicals, 
hare been published collectively, and aie stoie-houses of factB and 
suggestions Aleiitonous works have been published by English 
authois, too, as Algeiu has become of late a place of resort for 
inialid=, who seek to avoid the wintei of Euiopo 

The physical appeaiance of the countir is simple. There are 
thiee legions I ‘ The Tell,” extending tiom the sea-shore to a 
distance raiymg fiom fifty to one bundled miles, an undulating 
cultivated stnp of teraitoiy, but including the' Atlas mountains, 
which mn light acioss the Province, and the mountainous home of 
the Kabail II The “ High Plateau,” iormed by vast plains, 
sepaiateel by paiallel langes of mountains, memising in height as 
tlier leeedo fiom the Tell, and again decreasing, as they approach 
the thud legion, the Sahara During season-, of copious ram, and, 
whore tlicie aie means of uiigation, this plateau produces abundant 
ciops of ceie ils, hut othciwise it presents to the eye an unbroken 
stietch of stunted seiub-plants, on which hi or se the herds and camels 
of the Konrad Aiab. III. The thud legion, or Sahara, consists 
of the Lower Desert to the East, on the confines of Tunisia, and the 
Highei Deseit, which extends into the kingdom of Moiocco. Their 
featuies aie quite di-tnict The moving ».md, which is con- 
ventionally supposed to be a fcatuic of the Sahara tract, is found 
m both, hut does not cover one-tliud of the legion. In the Higher 
Deseit time aie loeky steppes, ami the depies-ions between these 
aie filled with sand the gloat est depletion not exceeding fifteen 
hunched feet above sea-level In the Lower Sahara not one point 
leaches that altitude. In the one, the plateau is the pievailmg 
featiuc, iu the othei, the dipiession m the one, rocks abound, m 
the othei, they aie totally absent These facts should be borne in 
mind, now that it is contemplated to tiavcise this legion by rail- 
ways, to inundate poi turns w itli the wateis of the ilediterianean, and 
the Atlantic, and to pieiec it line and theie with artesian wells. 

The political dmsinne aie- the central Pioemce of Algiers , the 
Piovmee of Oran on the West, extending to the frontier of Morocco, 
and tlio Pi ounce of Constantine to the East, extending to the 
frontiei of Tunisia Algicis and Oran aie sea-ports, Constantine is 
inland, but conuected by railway with the port of Philippeville. 
Betwixt Constantine and Algiers is the famous country of the 
Kabail , the Eastern illusion has Bngie for its port, and the Kabail 
of Jlmijuia have Dellys for their poit These aie the African 
highlands, so celebrated for then picturesque beauty, and the 
dauntless independence of their indigenous inhabitants. 
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In the time of tlic Romans the Piovmcc of Oian was known as 
Mauretania Cmsancnsis , the lh ounce of Algieis con esponds with 
Mauietama Sitifunsis, and the lh ounce of Constantine with 
Nunudia. Space is wanting to go hack to the time of Syphax and 
Hasnussa, or to those still moie ancient days, when Carthage was 
the luling Power in Afnca. Thoic appear to be no icinnants of 
indigenous Afnean races, such as aie found South of the Sahaia. 
"When the fiist Phemcian settlement, who were of the Semitic 
Family, came fiom Asia by sea to Noith Africa, they found races 
already m possession, cognate with the ancient Egyptians, belong- 
ing to what is called the Uaimtic Oioup , but it is leasonably sup- 
posed, that tlieie weie also immigiants from Asia at a still more 
lemotc penod by land These laces weie called haughtily by tlicir 
supcnor Anan conqueioi by a name which suivives m the word 
Beibei, and the language which they speak, extends under varying 
dialectal vanetics fiom the Oasis of Ammon on the East, to the 
Canal y Islands on the West, and South waid to the basin of the 
lliveis Senegal and Upper Nigci, and the confines of Lake Tsad 
They aie the same people, who insisted the Romans, and they have 
pieseivcd their speech in spite of the successive domination of 
Vandals and Aiabs, though the ancient Egyptians have lost then 
language. 

Of the fiist invasion of the Semitic Family, the Phemcian Colony 
of Carthage, nought lemains, but a few Inscriptions ; but many 
centunes later came a second invasion of the Semitic Family, 
bunging with it the new leligion of Mahomet, and the Nomad 
Aiabs established themselves as the supcnoi race, and imparted 
their Faith to then lufcnoi, if not sub]ugated, nughbouis. There 
was a penod of splendour and piospcnty during the time, when the 
Mahometan powei subjugated Spam, and thieatened Sicily and 
Italy But the tide turned , Spam not only fieed herself, but 
earned lepnsals into Afuca, and toi a long penod Oian was occu- 
pied by the Spanmids In the mean time the town of Algieis 
passed into the hands of puates, under the nominal Suzerainty of 
Tuikey, and became foi centunes the public enemy of Eui ope 

The poetry and piose of Spam, France and Italy tell what seems 
to us now the wonderful stoiy, that the oidmaiy navigation of the 
Meditenanean was noimally exposed to perils, winch at the picsent 
day seem mciediblc. Thousands of Chnstian slaves languished in 
Alncan pnsons, 01 weie lcdeemod by heavy payments , special 
chanties and leligious fraternities were founded to do the pious 
■work of liboiating unfortunate galley-slaves The fact is testified 
by clauses m wills, lcai mg sums foi the purpose, Inscriptions m 
churches, the plot of many a play, the thrilling portion of many a 
Btory Cervantes himself had been a captive, and in Don Quixote 
one of the most colcbiatcd stones is on this theme Even m 
the City of London special chanties exist for the liberation of 
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slaves with the Moors, which have now been, divcitcd to the 
duty of educating the Arabs of the stieets The evil had become 
intoleiable, and continued down into this ccntmy no sooner was 
peace rcstoicd to Europe m 1815, than Gloat Butam undertook to 
chastise the Doy of Algieis, and m 1816 captuied Algiers, and set 
no less than three thousand Chustian captives free. But this 
lesson was not sufficient to bring down the pride of the savage 
dynasty, for m the corn sc of an altci cation about the compensations, 
due by the Eicnch Government to a Jewish subject of Algieis, the 
Dey had the impiudence with his own hand to stnke the Erench 
Consul, and declined to make any apology This led to an invasion 
m 1830 in foice by the Eicnch, then ambitious of recovering then 
lost militaiy lenown, the dethioncment and banishment of the Doy, 
and the occupation of the country And fiom whatever point of 
view it may be legaidcd, it is a distinct gam to civilization, that 
such an abominable Government should bo put an end to, and 
the Noith of Afuca biought under the influence of European 
civilization 

Nature has been bountiful to Algcua, both in its soil and its 
climate. Its Geographical position fits it to become the enticpot of 
an annually mcieasing trade. It possesses in itself the potentiality 
of unlimited expansion by a more scientific husbanding of resources, 
and a vast mciease of population, and thciofoio of cultivated area. 
The pioducts of India and Noith Ameiica have to be conveyed 
groat distances ; the pioducts of Algcua aio within easy distance 
of Spam, France, and Italy, and its eailiest harvests of Emopean 
products enables it to supply the maikets of those countries with 
fruits and vegetables m anticipation ot the tardier harvests of 
Northern climates The legend of the city of Home having been 
fed with the coin, and otliei agucultmal wealth, of North Africa 
has come down to us, and appealed almost mcicdible, considering 
how scanty weio the expoits fiom that Continent under its 
Mahometan rulers But the Exhibitions of London in 1851, and 
Pans m 1855, 1S67 and 1S77, opened the eyes of Europe to the 
extent of the lesouices hithcito undieamt of Ccicals, oils, fruits, 
foddei, vines, fibics, tobacco, cotton, silk, wools, dyes, wood, 
marbles, nuncials, all these aie foitlicommg it would appeal, 
that 111 some portions of the Colony nic found the pioducts of the 
Noith, in othci poitions the pioducts of tropical climates Some 
of these aie long- established in the eountiy other industiics have 
been introduced by the Ficnch Mines have been re-opened, or 
worked moie scientifically cveiy mincial, but gold, seems to have 
come to hand The culture of the vine, foibuhlcn by the Maho- 
metan, appeals to have been most successful, and the phylloxera of 
Fiance has been Algeria's oppoitunity Under a wise Government, 
and congenial institutions, Algeria has in it elements of wealth 
and piospcuty. And there is no doubt, that Commerce has been 
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developed, and new exports discovered • conspicuous among 
them is the Alpha glass exported to Great Britain m such large 
quantities to supply the material for the paper of the British 
Press 1 

A contemplation of History, past and present, leads to the con- 
viction, that all depends upon the inhabitants and their institutions. 
Austialia and North Amenea remained for centuries unproductive, 
until the time came that the vngin soil was bioken up by the stout 
aims of the Anglo-Saxon. Otkei countries of fabulous feitility 
have died away, like Mesopotamia, for want of men. Even an 
abundance of men is not sufficient to perpetuate piospenty without 
good government, and the History of British India, during the last 
fifty years, tells the talc, how matenal wealth, expanded cultuic, 
and mcieased commence, aic the suie results of a stiong and 
equitable Kulc On the otlici hand, countnes, not naturally foitile, 
have been brought to a high state of productiveness by the deter- 
mined mdustiy, and the sound institutions, of the people 'Wo 
thus see, that tlnco elements are requited for the sustained well- 
being of a countiy pioductivencss of soil natmal or aitificial. 
sufficiency, and capacity of population, and a good government 
Before I pioceed to desenbo the natuie of the institutions intro- 
duced by the Eiencli 111 Algcua, I must notice the living muteiial. 
with which they had to deal AYith the exception of a considerable 
number of Jews, the whole population, exceeding two millions, aic 
Mahometan, paitly Aiab, partly Bciber, or a cioss betwixt the 
two : partly dwelling in villages, with the institution of individual 
pioperty, paitly Nomadic, with the pioperty held in common by 
the tribe Thus, it will appear, that tlieie weie no uval Religions 
to balance against each otliei, an exceedingly sparse population foi 
so large an aiea, tlio fatal defects of Nomadic habits and tribal 
holding of land, and the entno absence of uiauufactuies Owing 
to the habits of pnacy, no seaborne Connneice existed by land the 
intercourse with the neighbouring states of Moiocco and Tunisia 
was most lestucted if caravans found then way across the Sahaia 
to the Sudan, slaves were the chief objects of the Commerce Of 
fieedom of Religion, fieedoni of tiavel, education, enlightenment, 
and piogicss, there existed no tiaco whatever. 

It may be, that the population has been dcsciibed in colours 
which are too dailc, and that lumoui spoke worse things of them 
than the facts justified This certainly is the case with icgaid to 
the Sahara. As it lias become better known, its fabulous honois 
have been reduced, and it has been discovered, that the arts of 
civilization, by storing suiface-watei, and piercing artesian wells, 
can turn a descit into a garden, collect scatteicd populations, and 
increase indefinitely tlio number of smiling Oases, some of which 
had survived through all ages, as a token of what was possible, by 
the sole agency of abundance of water. M. Duval, to whom we 
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have alluded above, thaws paitieulnr attention to the undeveloped 
lesources of the Sahara, and the evidence of bettor things in foimer 
times m the existence of mins half bimed m sand The industry 
of man has sometimes on the slioie of the sea, or in the basins of 
livers, to contend against excess of water by stiong embankments, 
or to drain maishes caused by imperfect levels in the desert that 
same industry and engincoung skill can tiiumpk over obstacles of 
a different kind, and the success, which has attended the efforts of 
the Trench, auguis well f’01 the futuio It must be lemembered, 
that the Sahaia is not a dead level, but piesents an infinite variety 
of suifacc, and the indigenous inhabitants have in their rude way 
stored the surfaco-dramuigs, or picieed lude wells, erected their 
huts upon some elevated giound, planted palm tiees, erected walls 
to piotect tlieir gaidens fiom the encioachmont of the sand, or the 
attacks of the Nomads But their labours till now have lacked 
stability and scientific supcnision, and intestine wars and tubal 
feuds have often pioied fatal The wonderful date-palm is the 
featuio of such dcsoit-settlements, tall, elegant, fruitful, clustering 
together m dense foiests The date foims one of the main staples 
of the food of the people Undei the shade of these palms spung 
up figs, pomegranates, peaches, and a coaise kind of giape The 
larc beauty of these Oases is descubed in the brightest colours, as 
the veiduie of the trees, and the cool shade piesent a grateful con- 
tiast to the lund yellow heat of the sand Animal life is described 
as gatlieiing to these ictie.its Tiofe-sional surveys have been 
made of this legion Dunng a coitnm season of the year the 
steppes aic coveied with a luxunant and spontaneous segetation, 
and a wealth of flowcis, supplying pastille to herds of unlimited 
magnitude, and the pastoial life is the necessary complement of the 
agricultural life of the otliei portions of the Piovmce We must 
not place an undue value upon this 1 cgion, and, while the area of 
the Toll and the high plateau legiuns is so thinly populated, it 
would ho piomatuio to die.im of Colonies in the Sahaia , but its im- 
mediate occupation and domination have been found to he a political 
necessity No civilized countiy can tolerate a “ No-man’s-land” 
in its neighbomhood, as it becomes the lefugo of rebels and crimi- 
nals, as witness the jungle of Cential India m the old days, the 
hush of Austiaha and South Afuca m modern times The Tiench 
Government lias thoiefoie extended its junsdiction to certain Oases, 
notably Lagliouat, Geiyville, Biskra, and Tugguit 

Beyond the actual confines of the Province, to the South, lies 
the mysterious Oasis of Tu.it, a distuct of considciable size, enjoying 
a desert independence Heic all the caiavansfrom the North meet, 
fiom Ghat, Ghadames, Tnpoli, Nepta, Algieis and Morocco, to form 
a united party to travel sc the gioat desert which separates them 
fiom the Sudan, and the kingdoms of Timbuktu on the Niger and 
Segu. Tlio lesidents of tlio Oasis of Tuat are Berbers of the 
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same stock, but speaking a dialect affected by alien elements from 
the South.. The most enlightened Eienchmjn can novel fiee himself 
from the decp-iooted com iction, that all depends upon the action 
of the State ; w lnle the Anglo-Saxon, -whether m England or North 
America, knows that all success lesulls from the uncontiollcd 
energies of the people 

Though the fact is 11111 eeoided in History, there is reason to 
believe, that for many genantions and centunes thcio has been 
an mteicouisc of caiavans betwixt the Sudan and the Piovmccs 
of North Africa Like the navigation of the ocean, it is indeed 
attended by dangeis, but it is stated, that natives of Algena aie 
to be met with, who have found then way backwaids and loi wards 
to Timbuktu no less than eighteen tunes, and foi piopci lemu- 
neration tiavclleis arc always found icady to make the journey 
The physical danger and suffering aie aggiavated by the saiage 
chaiactcr of the Nomad tubes, who infest the mam tiuclcs, and 
levy tolls fiom the mei chants. But all these features are known 
elsewhere, and yield to bettei acquaintance, mutual advantage, 
and the giadual mfiltiation of cmli/ation The Tuwank, as 
stated above, aie Bcihois m a wild and uncultivated state, who 
have been pushed back into these inhospitable tiacts by the moio 
powerful racc«, who occupied the bettei-favouicd iegion« The 
fact of then using an indigenous Alphabet, only giadually giving 
way to the Aiabic written Chaiactei, niaiks their position m the 
ladder of cultnic far above that of the Negio or the savage. 
Their Iteligion sit-, lightly upon them The woik of civilisation 
appears to lequne the laboui of a cenhuy lather than of the few 
years already bestowed upon it Good oigamzed caravans, pio- 
cceding at stated penods, within a reasonable time, appeal to bo 
the practical aim, which any English adnnmstratoi would place 
before his eyes in this gcneiation Ho would maik out stations 
by the most convenient loutc at fixed distances , conciliate the 
Nomads by regular payments, and film yet gentle ticatmcnt, 
teach them now aits, and accustom them to unheard-of luxunes 
for themselves and then women Their light to levy tolls, if 
they protect the passing caiavans, would be admitted, and thus 
gradually a reign of 01 del would be mauguiated. It is not clem, 
that the extent of the Commerce, thus mused and cncouiagcd 
would for many a long year coiei the initial cost, 01 pay the 
working expenses, of the cheapest form of Bailway AYe all know' 
in British India, that the g ail way and telegraph arc the emblems, 
and the agents, and the crowning tnumph, of a Buie firmly 
established No one seriously pioposcs a line connecting Quetta 
with Kandahar, since the Afghan spectre v amshed into the air, and 
British India awoke fiom the nightmare which for two yoais 
had oppressed it The Tekke Tuikoman look upon the Bailway 
from the Caspian to Alcrv as a badge of subjection, and will tear it up 
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on the first opportunity So will it be in this generation, and 
piobably the next, with the Tuwank of the Sahaia. 

Such then is the country, and such aio the people, with whom 
the Fiench have had to deal. In the whole of the half century 
of occupation cncumstances have been m their favour They have 
had plenty of money and plenty of men, and they have been 
willing to bury a gieat deal of both m Algeria No hostile fleet 
in the Mediterranean has mtciceptod tlieir convoys : no long 
Emopean war has weakened their resources ■ no change of dynasty, 
ministry, or foim of government, has modified the fixed deter- 
mined policy to occupy Algeria The captive Sovereign, whom 
they displaced, was deported with his family, and neither have 
been heaul of since The patiiot Abd-ul-Kadir, after waging 
an unsuccessful war for libeity, gave in and was deported also. 
The Sultan of Tuikey gaie in with a good will, and, being 
used to the process of amputation of limbs, made no sign of 
dissatisfaction at the blow inflicted upon lus lights as a Sove- 
reign, and the heavier blow upon the Religion, of which he 
pictends to be the spintual head Euiope looked on in silence: 
Italy at first was too disunited, and altci that, was too indebted to 
France for her own libeitv, to make any objection to the occupation 
of Algeria The extension of that Powei to Tunisia, and the 
creation of a new Caithage, as a rival to old Rome, has not been 
submitted to so calmly. Spam and Portugal, which might have 
looked upon the African Coast, or at least the Province of Oran, 
as their own, were too weak to raise even a cry of remonstrance 
Moiocco submitted to the existence of a new neighbour at her very 
doois m sullen silence, and has been caieful of giving offence. 
The Boy of Tunis did moie, and enteitamed friendly relations, 
feeling no doubt all the time that cold shiver, which indicated 
that some one was walking ovei lus gi avc The sturdy mountaineers 
of the Kabylia at last gave in, and knuckled down to the new 
system Be it ever remembeicd, that the struggle has been one 
of a united nation of forty millions, 111 the foremost rank of civi- 
lization, with evciy appliance of modem waifare, and an army 
and navy of the fust class in the lYoild, against a weak, disunited 
congenes of tubes, not exceeding two millions, in a low state of 
culture, entirely devoid of nnlit.uy science, 01 a standing army, 
with a long, unpiotccted sea-coast, dotted mill practicable harbours, 
the whole of which weio uithin three days’ voyage from Toulon 
and Marseilles. Such were the opportunities 

Erom the fiist to the last the Piovmce has been ruled by a 
military Administrator, m spite of the constant piotest of public 
writers at Paris At this moment the Grovemoi-Genoial is a 
civilian, but it is clear that the principles, upon which the Adminis- 
tration is based, are not those, which in Europe aio considered to he 
essential to Civil Admimstiation. Let us sum them up the Judicial 
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Courts independent of tlie Executive tlie reservation of the power 
of making laws to tlie Legislatuie, however constituted the pro- 
hibition to anv soldier to do any act of any kind, until called upon 
to do so nccoidmg to law by the Civil Magistrate, or oidered to do 
so by the Civil Goieinoi, to whom the Commander of the Forces 
is entiiely and completely suboidmatc, the subordination of the 
Civil Governor to the head of a Cml Department of the Ministry 
of the Motliei -Country We have a stiikmg instance of this in 
British India. If theie is a fault in that system, it is that in some 
cases, such as that of the frontiei-foices, the Civil Powei has 
intruded upon the stuct prerogative of the Militaiy Authorities 
But, as a fact, duimg the last half centuiy, in the non ly-annexed 
Province, as in the oldest, no soldiei, as such, has the least authonly 
ovei the people of the country If any Military Officer is employ cd 
in any Cml Depaitmcnt, foi that penod he ceases to be a soldiei, 
or undei the oicleis of the Commander of the Foices, just as much 
as a Military 01 Kaval Officer in England ceases, while on Civil 
employ, to bo moic than nominally m the Army It is tiue, that 
in non-Begulation Distucts the Civil Executive Officer cxei ci«es 
Judicial functions, and that the Civil Executive occasionally issues 
Ordinances having the force of Law, yet under no ciicumstanccs, 
short of rebellion, when Military Law is foimally substituted, does 
the Commandei of the lorccs exeit any authonty, except over the 
soldieis and camp-followeis We do not allude to licedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, freedom of locomotion, fieedomof woiship, 
freedom of education, ficedom of commerce, such aie the privi- 
leges and pcculianties of the Anglo-Saxon alone m his Mother- 
Country, his Colonies, and subject-dominions, extended to all under 
the British flag, but such pm ilegcs aie unknown m then entnety 
to any other nations, except Great Bntam and the United States, 
and are not, theiefoio, necessarily a constituent portion of a Civil 
Admimstiation 

What was the conception formed at Pans under a Constitutional 
Government, continued under an Empuo, and allowed to continue 
under a Republic ? The contiol in the Motlier-Countiv is vested 
in the Minister of War, who, anti his suboidmates, contiaiy to the 
English piactice, are always soldiers The Govemoi -Genual was 
to within a short penod, and may soon be so again, a Marshal of 
France, commanding the troops, with the instincts and weaknesses 
of a soldier, and totally ignorant of the very elements of Civil 
Government Under him were thice Gencials of Division, placed 
over the Civil and Military jurisdiction of Algiers, Oran and Con- 
stantine : in each Division there were Subdivisions under the 
control of Generals or Field-officeis Gradually, as time went on, 
and French colonists established villages, a distinction arose between 
two kinds of Districts • i , those, which might be called more 
completely civil, and where property was held in severalty ; 2, 
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those which might be called tribal Distnets, where the land was 
held in common by the tube Ovei the foimcr, pi elided Piefocts, 
and Sub -lhefects, aftei the fashion of Fiance ovei the latter, the 
“ Buieau Arabc,” tlie peculiai featuie of Algena, an institution 
with legal d to which we shall have moio to say, for fiom one pomt 
of view, they seem to have done their duty nobly, and protected the 
native-, against the oveibcanng colonist flora another point of 
view, they appeal justly open to the seveie condemnation, heaped 
upon them by some of the Parisian journalists, by one of whom this 
sentiment is evpiessod, the lcsult of experience, as he himself had 
spent some years 111 Algena, that the woist form of Cml Govern- 
ment was pieforable to the best system of Military Government. 
I agiec in this sentiment, foi such rule is the worst foim of 
pci sonal 1 ule the military Officei is liable to constant removal, from 
militaiv considerations he is entnely lgnoiunt of the language of 
a people, with whom he has come 111 contact for the first time of 
the laws, the customs having the foiee of law, the pioceduie, the 
details of admimstiation, he is as totally and entirely ignorant as 
the mill in is of the dull, and the nidcily room the Flench 
soldier his, moi cover, a lie.uty disdain for the Pequrn, or civilian, 
even 111 Fiance what would be his feelings towaids the Arab, the 
limber, and tlie Algerian J civ 9 

Those, who are acquainted with the details of our rule in British 
India, can leali/o wh.it this meant by imagining the disappearance 
fiom that 1 oiintiy of the Ticerov, his Council, the High Courts, 
and all the Civil staff, fiom the Lieutenant-Governor down to the 
Mngistmtc, and the Commander-m-Chuf being vested with the 
powei of Cml Govomoi, the Divisional Generals, lncieasecl in 
numbcis, plated m e lunge of the jiuisdiction now exercised by Com- 
missioners m tlie Punjab, and Field-officers cxoicismg the power of 
tlie Deputy Commissioners, Officei s flesh fiom England, ancl not 
relieved of iegiment.il duties, moving about aecoidmg to the annual 
reliefs, lgnoi ant of language, customs, law, and loutine. no doubt 
they would he brave, honouiable, right-minded men, a little hasty, 
aud self-willed, quite lonely to chaw the swoid and take strong 
moasnies "We can imagine them the dupes of their native Officials, 
the Native Police and l!e\ enuc-officialsm the so-called Civil Districts. 
On the other hand, the Jiuioau Arabe, entrusted to able and com- 
petent Officers, would be veiy effective, though lather high-handed, 
and jealous of inteifercnec That such is the case, there can ho no 
doubt, as one of the complaints against them is, that they stand up 
against then countiymen in tho intci eat of tlie people entrusted to 
them, a fault of which tho majority of the Officials m British India 
are, wc are thankful to say, equally guilty, and that, though 
technically suboidmatc to tho Officer commanding the Distuct, they 
are pi one to oxeit an independent authority, which, considering 
that they arc well acquainted with the people from continuous 
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residence, and that the Commanding Officers aTe birds of passage, 
and totally lgnoiant, is not a matter of suipusc or rcgict 

It occupied quite twenty-seven years to obtain full military 
possession of the conntiy, and the piogioss of the Fiench arms was 
chequered by gieat disasters liowevci, in 1857 peace was restored, 
and the French domination fully established ovoi the whole of 
Algeria, with a population of two and a half millions 2 \To doubt, 
some of the institutions, which came into existence during these 
times of trouble, outlived the necessity which cieated them, from 
the opciation of that tenacity of life, Minch is often the lot of 
antiquated and useless Offices It is quite clear, and admitted by 
the chionicler of the fifty yeais’ occupation, who was himself a 
witness of what ho lelatcs, that tlio Fioncli Government entered 
upon and earned tluongh the conquest of Algena nitliout any 
fixed plan, any decided policy . they weio taken aback by the ex- 
treme facility, with which the conquest was made, and hung hack 
from the responsibility, nsk, and expense of a chicct occupation 
They would gi actually haye made it o\ ci to some subsen lent native 
chieftain, hut it was not to be, and Fiance, chuing a quarter of a 
century, had a costly stiuggle, and for another quartei a costly 
possession 

The first piessmg question was . how to deal with the native 
tribes, so as to keep them 111 orclei , and yet not drive them into 
rebellion ? After futile attempts to do this by the agency of an 
“Aglia of tho Aiabs,” selecting a Tuik, or a Fienchman, or a 
native, for that Office, the idea of selecting a special body of Officers, 
and making ovei to them tho duty of holding relations with tho 
natives, something analogous to tho Political Agents in Ihitish India, 
was as early as 183Z appioicd, and Captain Lnmoinieio was the 
first head of the “ Bureau Ai alio ” AVith a pioporly constituted Civil 
Government, supplied with Police, ltevenue and Judicial Officeis, 
who lived among the people, such an institution would have been 
superfluous , hut, while powei was ccntied m tho lll-mfoimed Com- 
mandant of tho tioops, tho Buicuu Arabo became a necessity, a 
great help to tho conquest, and tho cause of gieat blessing to tho 
people. Marshal Bugeaud, in 184.1, definitely fixed then jurisdic- 
tion under thorn weio the native Kaids, and undei them a sub- 
ordinate Staff of native Officials, much as they existed anterior 
to the conquest One cannot fail to recognize the wisdom and 
policy of this measure , the only u onder is, that it was not per- 
mitted gradually to enfranchise itself of military control, and expand 
into the full proportions of civil government A kind of political 
instinct seems to suggest, that this development must take place 
still The Officers of the Buieau Aiabe seem, indeed, to have be- 
come “ipsis Hiberms Hibcrniores,” to have adopted the Arab dress, 
to have gone about surrounded by Arab chiefs and horsemen, to have 
gone in for being friends of the people Perhaps they were right 
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in protecting the tribal lands of the ITomads fiom the appropriation 
of land-speculators, and agricultural companies, perhaps they were 
wiong m adopting the loose social views of then proteges, and for- 
getting that they were Christians, and gentlemen , hut such men 
as these are of the same type and biotheihood as that great and 
glorious body of Political O (Reels, and non-Regulation administrators, 
who have saved British India m the hour of peul, kept at bay the 
men with the led-tape and the Revenue-sponge, and staved off Re- 
bellion m newly-annexed Pi evinces by the non hand m the velvet 
glove, the peisonal rule, the lough and leady administration, the 
gallant and daimg healing, which awed and attached, and at length 
subdued, those who came undei then influence Such men are 
handed to us in the legends of Hoilhun India, Sleeman and Dixon, 
Jolm Nicholson and James Abbott, and many others, who respected 
and loved the people, whom it was their destiny to rule, and who 
weie respected and loved in return 

Let us hear what the Flench histonun says of the Officers of the 
Buicnu Araho “The lesults obtained by the energy, tact, and 
“ spmt of justice of some of these Officeis weie lemarkablc Some 
“ of then names have become entwined m the legends of their 
“ people "With their lives always m tlieir hands, without the pos- 
“ sibility of any success 01 escape, they learnt the art of disarming 
“ their antagonists by their dauntless bcanug, and established a 
“ respect for the French name, and thus biought about a state of 
“ secuntv of life and propeity piciiously unknown Their mode 
“ of pioeeduio was mexoiable seventy, input conception of plans, 
“ and instant execution, and such a policy was indispensable to 
“ rule such a people Fiom the first lliev dazzled the eyes and 
“ daunted the spmt of the tubes, and established the moral superi- 
“ onty of a dominant lace ” If to this he added open-handednoss, 
put if i / of month, unflinching tiutlif illness, and a wealth of pardon 
and foigivcness without limit, the ait of mlmg subject-races m an 
inferior state of cultuie is icvealed Failrno can always be traced 
to some niggaid economy, some low deceit, some rancorous revenge, 
some discreditable lntnguo 

Unhappily, the best of institutions have a tendency to decay, or 
to trausfoi mation, fiom the influence of lowei motives. The exer- 
cise of uncontrolled power brings with it the seeds of its own nun. 
The Euieau Aiabe did not escape this fatality The head of the 
Bureau Aiabe became a Sultan, or, m Anglo-Indian parlance, 
“ Bahadur,” and roused the raw of his In other Officeis m military 
sci vice, and the indignation of the Fiench colonists. Their honesty 
was suspected, and instead of courting, they resented, the criticism 
of the public Press. In 1857 arose a ternble scandal m one of the 
Bureaux, all the years of good service weie forgotten, and the 
failure of one led to the unjust condemnation of all. 

The constant change of tho political horizon in the Mother- 
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Country appears to have had a disastrous effect on tlio institutions 
of tlie Colony In 1848 tlie Republic inaugurated a dualism of 
Civil and Military Authorities, winch must have ended in conflicts, 
for Frenchmen seem incapable of conceiving the simplicity of a Civil 
ad mini stration with the Militaiy Depaitment 111 entire subordina- 
tion With the Empire m 1851, the Military Authorities obtained 
predominance, because political offendeis wcic deported fiom Fiance 
to Algeria, and the necessity of furtlici military operations became 
paramount. In 1858 a Ministry of Algiers and the Colonics was 
created under the superintendence of Pimce Jerome Eapoleon, the 
victorious Plonplon, who never even visited Algena, hut y ho 
initiated a number of reforms, some prcmatuie, all abortive, foi 
the war in Italy broke out the next year, and bis connexion with 
Algiers at once ceased. The tendency of his reforms was to 
increase the extent of territory under Civil Government, and to 
restrict that under Military Government, and to lntioduee the 
system of Provincial Councils in each of tlio throe Cml Depart- 
ments A considerable expropriation of land was proposed by 
allotting to each tnbe a proportion supposed to be sufficient for 
their wants, and appiopnatmg the lcmamder to Fieneli coloniza- 
tion Moieover, the poition allotted to tlio tribes was to bo divided, 
as personal piopeitv to each individual Bureaux Arabes with a 
civil complexion weic to replace sunilai institutions with a militaiy 
complexion m certain localities 

These moasuies were abortive, they were well-intentioned, but 
mistaken. Of what possible use could a Council be 111 the adminis- 
tration of departments m their rudunentaiv state of civilization 3 
An intelligent Cml Commissionei v, as sufficient to woik ont the 
principles laid down by the Govemoi foi lus guidance What a 
deep sense of injustice would be loused among the tubes at the 
sight of the reduction of then aneestial glazing giounds, and the 
sale and grant of their lands to Fiench colonists ? It is well to 
have a giant’s stiengtli, but not to use it as a giant The notion 
of individual, as opposed to tribal, pioperty is one, that can only 
be inculcated giadually 

The Emperor Xapoleon -visited Algena in i860, and anothei 
change took place. Mmshal Pehssiei was made Governor, corre- 
sponding chrect with the Empcior , militaiy piedoniinance was again 
established, and the Bureaux Aiabcs of the militaiy type had 
anothei turn of tnumph More than that, m a famous letter in 
1863, the Empcior announced to the Maishal, that Algena was 
not a Colony iu the oicknanly accepted sense of the teim, but an 
Arab Kingdom This raised a violent excitement among the French 
colonists, who had been tempted to invest their money m the 
country, and who protested strongly against the idea , but their 
delegates to Pans were not admitted to an audience, and the 
Emperor earned out his policy, and ordered surveys to be made, 
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and the property of the tribes to he reserved to their use. In 
maintaining a military legimo, tho Emperor may have been wrong, 
hut in protecting the tubes fiom the wholesale spoliation of their 
land, he was certainly right, and there is truth in his assertion, 
that Algieis was not a Colony, but an Aiah Kingdom In spite, 
however, of tho stiong Military government, and the justice 
promised to the tubes, a senous revolt bioke out on the frontier of 
tho Sahara , a French detachment was cut to pieces , the Kabylia 
rose in arms, and it required the went of a year, and the aid of 
reinforcements fiom Fiance, to restoio older Marshal MacMahon 
succeeded Mai dial Pelissiei, who is said to have died fiom vexa- 
tion at his want of success, and a terrible famine followed The 
starving tubes crowded into the cities half a million aie reported 
to have perished, and acts of cannibalism took place m several 
localities the Piess was stuctly gagged, but pnvate letters and 
an address of the Aiclibishop of Algena roused the whole of 
Fiance To the swoid had succeeded famine , to the famine now 
succeeded pestilence, to which many of the French colonists 
succumbed Alien ltulcis of gieat foieign dependencies must 
calculate 011 the 1 cam once of such scouiges Great is the re- 
sponsibility of a nation, when it charges itself with the care of 
the weal and woe of subject-millions Tho most conscientious 
and paiental system of Goi eminent may fail to arrest such evils, 
hut it can mitigate then consequences A haish, unfeeling system, 
mainly directed to the intends of the alien colonists, will eventuate 
m the annihilation of tho subject laces. 

The power of the Empeioi was unnustakeably growing weaker, 
when in 1869 the Semite appointed a Commission of Inquiry, the 
result of which was the detoiimnntion to abolish the Military 
system of Government The news was loccivod with enthusiasm 
in Algeria In the mean time tho wai with Piussia broke out, the 
Empire cksappcaied, all tho tioops weie lecalled from Algena to 
fight the fight of the Mothor-Countiy, the Military Government 
ceased to exist, and by decrees of tho Assembly at Bordeaux, a 
Civil Government was established, 01 supposed to be so, for, m fact, 
the state of affans amounted to anaichy. The natives of Algena 
looked on 111 astonishment gradually they felt, that their position 
and their mteiests weie threatened tho fall of the Emperor, to 
their notion, relieved them of then allegiance The Bureaux Arabes, 
finding themselves the subjects of unjust attack, made no exertion 
to calm tho tumult and keep their subordinates in a nght state of 
mind At length a senous lebellion bioke out, and a number of 
colonists were massacicd oiclci was lestored by troops sent from 
Fiance, but with difficulty. If the natives had commenced their 
revolt carliei, the disaster might have been much more senous. 
At any rate, it is a subject of senous reflection, that an unsuccess- 
ful or prolonged war in Europe, must entail a nsmg of the tnbes 
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in Algeria. The result of the revolt "was the confiscation of a vast 
area of tribal land 

Under the Piesideney of M Thieis, a system of Civil Adminis- 
tration was restoied, of the usual type, and an Admnal was 
appointed Governor-General, hut he fell in 1873, -with M Thiers, 
and General Chanzy was appointed Governoi- General by the re- 
actionary party. He had been an old chief of the Bureaux Arabes, 
and knew the language and the set let policies of the tubes. He 
appears to have had singular qualifications for his duty, but, justly 
or unjustly, he laised against himself the feelings of the colonists, 
and, when the lesult of the elections of 1879 crushed the hopes of 
the reactionists, he retned fiom Office, and was succeeded by the 
first Civil Goicinoi, il Albeit Gievy, hi other of the Piesident 
of the Itepublio, y\ho was succeeded by the piosent Goveiuoi, AT. 
Tierman 

Geueial Chan/.y’s failuic was not owing to lus wishing to intro- 
duce the mihtaiy system, foi ho was Civil Governor, and acted as 
such, but because he did what appealed to him justice to the 
natives, and tliuefore chew upon himself the hatied of the party of 
the Eiench colonists As stated above, a vast temtory had been 
confiscated, and the colonists looked upon this with gieedy eyes 
But the Geneial felt that a modus 1 uendi must be given to the tube 
upon theii submission, and he consequently settled them m villages, 
and assigned them a sufficiency of land, 111 fact, he allowed them 
to redeem then own lands. He did his be=t to carry out the law, 
establishing mdnidual in lieu of tubal pi opcity Any one, who has 
studied such subjects, knows that such a measure must be the lesult 
of time, and of spontaneous action. A less well-infoimcd public 
opinion fancied, that such changes could bo elf octet! by a stroke of 
the pen, and blamed then Goveinoi foi the slowness of his lefoims. 

The question fauly anscs woidd the Empnc of Bntish India 
have been built up to its piesent magnificent piopoitions, if, on 
every change 111 home politics, laditnl changes had been made m the 
local administiation, and the shadows, that passed across the sky at 
home, had been inflected in the distant sea of tlio subject temtory ? 
Tilde is little doubt, that the oppoitumty of adding to, or consoli- 
dating, or maintaining, our Empire, would have been lost, liadtheie 
not been an authority like the East Incha Company, independent of 
party and insensible to the contempoiary cun cut of popular feeling. 
Hometimcs, indued, a popular cry, a doctnnaue expedient, the ua/e 
of some great man 01 dominant school, has floated ovei the Pi ounce, 
and for a moment infested the pages of the local pi ess, or the dis- 
cussions of the Council Boaid, such as tlio settlement of Englishmen 
upon waste lands, the geueial mtioduction of a perpetual settlement 
of the land lievonue, the invasion of a neighbouring kingdom like 
Afghanistan, as a supposed measure of self-defence, but the delusion 
has soon been lived down, and the Rulers of the country have 
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returned to tlieir well-undei stood pi maples of governing that great 
count) y on the highest principles, and Jo > the benefit of the people of 
that country Esto perpetua ' 

Eiom tlic fiist Algena was treated as a Colony, and sclicmes of 
colonization were made, of tlio most faulty natai e, evidencing the 
incapacity of the Eiench nation for such entei prises. M Duval 
expi e«ses Ins wonder, that the vast sti earn of emigi ants should florv to 
the Dinted States and the distant Bnti'h Colonies, and not seek out 
Algena, which is so much neuiei, hut the wonder ceases, when the 
histoiy of the fifty yeais is examined In 1848 the discontented 
woikmen of the gieat towns were tempted, by great material 
assistance, to rid then native eountiy of then presence, but they 
weie not the maternal fin agiieultiual colonies an attempt was 
made to gamson the eountiy with military colonies, but the old 
soldiei » gradually chsappeaied To check the schemes of the land- 
jobbei, concessions uae made giatiutously in small lots interlaced 
with tlic holdings of other s, who weie entue strangers, and some 
of these lots were in nunieious detached fields Those, who are 
familial ruth tlic intend histoiy of villages in British India, can 
realize the complications aiming fiom such needless entanglement. 
Moicover, all the concessions were conditional and liable to for- 
feituie 111 ccitmn periods, thus loudening all advances to the holders 
from hanks impossible, as there was no fie eh old to place mmortgage 
as secunty Upon the pimaple of the Latin laces, the State was 
expected to do evcivthmg to select the village site, to make the 
loads, to open tlic canals nothing was left to individual choice, or 
municipal exertion The giatuitous concession of lands opened the 
dooi to favouritism and tedious foimaliUes and delays, instead of the 
simplu and moie acceptable expedient of public sales. Wild 
schemes were bioachcd, of mtioduung particular modes of culture 
and paituulai pioducls, ending 111 disappointment British India 
has not been entuely fiee fiom such snaies, as if the experience 
of centimes had not taught the resident agiicultuiist the mode of 
cultuie most suitable to the soil, and the pioduct likely to give 
the best ictum In the legion confiscated fiom the tribes, there 
was alwajs the iisk of lepnsals fiom the ancient proprietors, and 
we lead of massacres of whole ullages, and hazardous escapes to 
the cities 

When the Empeioi Hapoleon, m i860, announced the new idea 
of the Aiab Kingdom, 01 111 othei wonls “Algena foi the Algernons,” 
Eiench colonization lcceivcd a lude check, 01, m other woids, 
Fiench citizens hoc rolled of then patnmony , for the idea, that 
the waste lands of Algeria belonged to the Eiench people collectively, 
and not to the Aiabs and Berbcis, who had held them in undisputed 
possession for centuries, had taken deep loot in the public mind, 
and it will be curious to watch the giowth of this idea m the 
adjoining Trounce of Tunisia. In 1871 justice was again done to 
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the people of France by extensive confiscations, and emigiants from 
Alsace and Lorraine, wlio could not biook the domination of their 
country by the Germans, who weic people of then own km and 
language, left Europe and settled m Kabylia, upon lands, which 
had been held bv the flee and independent Berbeis since the time 
of the Empire of Caitliage, so stiange is the inconsistency of the 
human mind when roused by political passion The ousted Kabail 
weio not pastoral Nomads, but dwelleis in houses and villages and 
cantons, aftei the manner of the Swiss Confederation, hung a 
settled life, practising the onhnaiy arts of their paiticulai stage 
of civilization The Cantons weio leagued together in a kind of 
savage Bund, based upon Republican pi maples, but tempered 
by an austociatic element, evidenced by the existence of families 
of militaiy or religious ongm. It is as if the Government of 
Bntisli India had ousted some of the time-honouied ltajput settle- 
ments m the Lowei Himalaya, and divided their lands among 
Euiopean colomsts, to piove an apparent element of strength, 
but a certain element of weakness, when the great stiugglc foi 
Empne has to be again fought out, and the hand of Gieat Bntain’s 
might is shortened The gieat emigiation fiom Alsace was not 
a success Of the ten thousand, who landed in Algena, a groat 
many sold then giants, and disappoaied the loicl appears to have 
been filled up by giants to muubeis of the new class of the 
issue of French colonists bom m the countiy, with the smgulai 
condition, that the grantee should be married, giving, as it were, 
an incentive to the lnciease of population Wo have, howe\ ci, vet to 
loam whcthei the issue of Fionch patents in such a climate as Noith 
Africa retains the vigour and patriotism of his Euiopean patents 
There are two regions in Algena open to the colonist in the 
littoral legion, where the soil is peculiaily feitile, small holdings 
may be exceedingly lomuneiative, and life in a village may bo 
tolerable But in the legion of the Tell, wheie the countiy uses 
m successive swells of mountains and valleys to the high plateau, 
nothing but farming on a gieat scale can answer, and a piteous 
picture is diawn of the adventuious colonist, who enters upon such 
au enterprise without abundance of capital , and capital is just the 
one thing which the Fionch colonist does not possess It is woithy 
of remaik, as bearing upon the political future of Algena, that 
a very considerable Spanish Colony has settled in the Pi ounce of 
Oran, and many other Nationalities arc represented Experience 
has told us, that gratitude to the Mother-Country is not to be 
expected from colomsts of the same race and language how much 
less from a motley collection of emigrants fiom people of other 
race and language Moreover, it will long rankle in the mind of 
the colonist of the next genoiation, that France has always treated 
Algena as a foieign country Influenced by the political necessity 
of protecting certain powerful mterests at home, the products of 
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the Colony have boon placed at a disadvantage, llepeated protests 
against the unjust fiscal policy have been made, and in vam. 

An acute observer remarks, that the French peasant, or farmei, 
is not an emigiant by choice it is only those, who have failed m 
their own country, that are induced to venture, and these are just 
the class not likely to succeed There is no religious persecution 
now, which has the effect of inducing the very salt of the earth 
to leave their ancestral homes this germ of colonization has, 
thank God 1 ceased for ever. The Frenchman has now no political 
necessity to fly Ins country, and nostalgia is one of his greatest 
trials, and it has been found in practice, that the facilities of return 
arc too gicat, and France is too near to her Colony The unsuccessful 
adventiuer leturns penniless to his native milage, and by painting 
a sombie pictiue of the state of affans, and suppressing all mention 
of his own misconduct, he discourages others The real colonist 
bums his ships, and lays the foundation of a now home, and this 
is the seciet of the success of the Anglo-Saxon colonies. Owing 
to the stiange phenomenon of French domestic life, openly alluded 
to by leligious and secular wnteis, that in a French home there is 
never a largo young family, the matoiial for healthy colonization 
is not forthcoming It is the surplus, the young, healthy and 
vigorous, of young men and women, who seek an opening, that 
enables the English to people the remote parts of the "World with 
a never-ceasing stream of emigiants 

Another stiange feature has foiced itself into notice this very 
year In spite of fifty years’ domination, the French power has 
not been so exhibited, as to convince the Aiab and Berber tribes 
of the hopelessness of any attempt to thiow off the yoke It is a 
stmggle of a nation of two millions against one of forty, whoso 
resources aie witlun two days’ voyage In British India the 
pi oblem is being woikcd out of a population exceeding two hundred 
millions being kept in subjection by a nation of thirty millions, 
whose losources aie at the distance of one month’s voyage, and no 
doubt there is great peril for the future It is, indeed, stiange 
to hoar of an insurrection m Algeria following at once upon the 
occupation of Tunisia, and, no doubt, wc are by no means at the 
close of that drama yet Another notable feature is that the Spanish, 
colonists of Oran, who have suffered so heavily in this insurrection, 
do not consider themselves French subjects , but those who survived, 
hurried back to Spam, and urged, through the Spanish Government, 
a claim to compensation from Franco for their losses There may 
be tea-planters of French or Goiman origin m British India, or 
Geiman and Dutch colonists m South Africa , but we doubt, whether 
any claim to compensation, urged by a foreign Government, would 
be listened to by the British Government. It would be, indeed, 
hopeless to found a Colony, if the integral parts still maintained 
their original Nationality. 
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The French Colony has escaped the religious snare, and has 
incurred the wrath of the Ultiamontane paity m consequence 
Entire freedom of i\ orship is guaranteed, and theie may he said to 
he no established dominant Chuieh. Here, however, the true line 
of policy has not been followed TVe read of mosques converted 
into churches this is an outiage unworthy of the century We 
read also of mosques erected at the expense of the State : this is 
an insult to the common Chiistiamty, which is presumed to he the 
lieuloom of every Fiench colonist The pnests loudly denounce 
the firm and prudent Government, which will not permit, m a 
Mahometan country, the offensive and needless display of a foreign 
cult in the public streets they equally denounce, and with as 
little reason, the fiee licence allowed, from time immemoiial, to 
the Mahometan to celcbiate, in public, in liis own country, Ins 
annual festivals Religionists must be blind, who do not perceive 
the equity, which undcihes this distinction The Hmdu and 
Mahometan me allowed in British India a licence of religious 
external display, which would not be tolerated for a moment in 
Great Britain, or in any Christian Colony, or to the Salvation 
Army in India 

Let us examine the returns of the census of the European 
population in 1877, the latest available. 


French, horn in France or in Algiera 

156,000 

Jews 

33,000 

Other European nations 

156,000 

Civil establishments 

9,000 

Army 

51,000 

Total 

405,000 


Of the French some are Ci coles, that is to say, bom of French 
parents, in the colony, of the second genciation, who have never 
seen France, and who have colonial culture and piejudices. It is 
shown conclusively, that the birth-rate exceeds the death-rate, and 
that the average number of the family is larger than in Fiance, 
which is not saying much Fienclimen may flatter themselves, 
that their colonists will be the same as thcmscli es wo lia\ o tho 
notable instance of the Fiench Huguenots of South Africa having 
passed entirely into the status and cultuic of Dutch Boers, and 
abandoned the Fiench language The Fiench of Canada and the 
Mauiitius care little for Fiance, though very much for their own 
liberties it is quite a dicaru to suppose, that the inhabitants of 
Algeria will identify themselves with France, as soon as they are 
able to stand alone Attention is called to the size of tho army 
of occupation, and the cost, which that must entail upon the Mother- 
Country. Compare that with the regiment or two, which forms 
tho garrison of an English Colony, and the expense of which is 
grudgingly supplied by Great Britain, who, instead of shutting her 
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ports to tie exports of her Colonies, finds the ports of her Colonies 
partially closed to her own manufactures 

"What shall ho said of a Colony, m which the European population 
is composed of the same number of Eiench inhabitants as of other 
European nations? The Spaniards alone number 90,000, and are 
settled in the Piovmce of Oian, which, as late as the year 179Z, 
belonged to the Ciownof Spain, which they still regard as belongmg 
to themselves, and which lc-emljlcs so much their own climate 
Kono of these strangeis take the tioublo of natuializing themselves 
as Erench citizens, because they have greater advantages as 
strangers they aie not liable to military seivice, or civil duties, 
such as those of jurymen, and can appeal to their Consul at discretion. 
On the other hand, though forming so laige a proportion of the popu- 
lation, they have no municipal lights, but have the scant privilege 
of nominating one foieignei to lcpiesent them all in the Local 
Councils The inconvenience, if not dangei, of such a state of affairs 
is admitted, and the Spaniards have lately been called upon to 
serve one yeai in the Algerian Militia, though not liable to serve m 
the Eiench Army. The immigrants fiom tho Balearic Islands and 
Italy aie of great impoitanee, ns supplj mg cheap labour, and thus, 
m practice, push out the Erench immigrant, who requires higher 
wages, and who would be glad to exclude such rivals from the 
Colony, if he dared, as he has deprived them of the privilege of 
obtaining any concession of land Blit if this state of affairs con- 
tinues, wo may see a not very distant date, when the Colony will 
become hostile to Eiance, especially as the fatal policy of clcpoiting 
in former yeais political antagonists to Algena, and encouraging 
old soldiers to settle there, has given bath to a community 
decidedly hostile to tho Mother-Country, and apt to criticize and 
turn to ridicule her Administrative mcasuies 

Tho population of j q,ooo Jews is a remaikable element they 
are all naturalized as Erench citizens , aie m comfortable circum- 
stances , have large families , and are on the mcrcase. There are, 
in addition, some 7000 alien Jews, who, to avoid the burden of con- 
scription, have cnteied themselves as subjects of Morocco. They 
were all naturalized en masse by a decree fiom Pans, in 1870, and 
weie, m fact, unworthy of an honour, which they had not even 
solicited They have by no means amalgamated with the Europeans, 
bemg Afiican by butli, culture, and picjuckces they devote them- 
selves to small city commerce, to tho entile exclusion of all 
European nv als They appear to bo v ery unpopular, and so far 
in arrear of modem Eiench ideas, that, on then return from them 
year’s service m the army m Eiance, they adopt the turban and 
loose pantaloons, and the other customs of their country It is self- 
evident that, in a struggle of the Colony with tho Mother-Country, 
this section of the community would be with the colonists, and 
probably that section of the colonists which would be the least 
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friendly to the Fieneh It is quite possible, that, in the hour of 
penl, they -would take part -with the Mahometans against the 
Christians, whom they detest 

A moie lmpoitant subject is the indigenous Mahometan popula- 
tion, which is estimated, upon a edible data, at two and a half 
millions To lintons who dwell in British India tianquilly, a 
meie handful among the millions of Hindu and Mahometans, it 
seems strange to lieai a Henchman discuss the giavo danger of the 
number of Euiopeans being one only in seven to that of the natives 
It appears, that the indigenous population had in 1 86 1 leached to two 
and thiec quarter millions, but has been 1 educed by epidemics and 
rebellions to the extent of a quaiter of a million , but it is cleaily 
again on the mciease To these must now be added the popula- 
tion of Tunisia, to enable us to form a light conception of the political 
situation. The Trench wntei, whom I have followed, (Iocs not 
think that the position will be safe, e\ en as legaids Algeria, until 
the colonists amount to one million, an event which is still a long 
way off. He admits, that tlieie is not the least moial assimilation 
betwixt the two laces going on , that the Ainbs have not taken one 
step towaids it, and he attributes this to the diffeience of leligion, 
hut this has not been found to be so absolutely a wall of separation 
elsewhere Ko lntermamage takes place betwixt the two laces . 
the number of Aiabs, who have applied to bo nationalized as 
French subjects, amounts to seventeen They have only to ask for 
the honour, but they do not caie for it Keaily all the ccicals of 
the I’rovmce aie the result of their labour, and they monopolize the 
bieedmg of cattle, as none but Arabs could dwell in the high 
plateau, so cold m the wintei, ami so hot in summci They bring 
down then flocks and holds to find a maikct They breed camels, 
and bring them down laden with wood, but tlieir system, both of 
pasturage and agncultuie, is defectn e, and uneconomic they are 
incapable, liowevci, of anv change They aie stnctlv eonseivative 
in then habits and methods In spite of then unscientific agricul- 
ture, it is admitted, that the ciops in good seasons are marvellously 
abundant, and that silver poius into the hands of the cultivators, 
who buy up land, a portion of the concessions to colonists, to a con- 
siderable extent On the other hand, in bad seasons, thev fall into 
the net of the Jew usurer, and aie reduced to penury These aie 
the well-established featuies of that particular stage of cmlization, 
and it may be doubted whether deep ploughing would suit the soil, 
or high agriculture the cultivatoi Beneath those who own the soil, 
are tenants without any piopnetary lights, and the French colonist 
makes a large use of native labour, which is cheap, if not good. 
They serve as shepherds and day-labourers, and, m some cases, take 
farm-holdings on lease fiom the Europeans 

The tribal possession of the land is no doubt a great difficulty. 
"Under the native rule occupation of the same plot by father and 
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son 'was re-pected, but this implied no light of alienation to a 
stiangci The paM.oi.il tubes chive then lieids to tlie region of 
the Sahiiia during the wmtei, and letuin m spring to the high 
plateau legion, looking out foi loi ahtie-, wlieic there is abundant 
past in age, but not neces-.uidy letiiiiiing to their former stations 
This land of occupation mav be necessitated by the physical features 
of the countiy, but it is difficult to letontile it to the hard and fast 
rule of individual piopeity In K.ibylia, and m certain localities, 
individual piopeity does exist, and can bo guaranteed m the 
ordinal y way The point of view, fioin which the colonists and 

then suppoiteis leg.ud this question, is imfavouiable to the tribal 
system, because they wish to sccit/e the sw plus land, and the lest 
land, to themselves In liutish Tndia the only question would be, 
what is best foi the people, and what system will enable them to 
chschaige then duties to themselves and the (State best? In 
Algcua, theie is always the Eaith-gieed, and the prossiue fiom 
Home to piovide land loi the colonist No doubt, historically, the 
light of the Aiab is no better than that of the Frenchman he 
came as an alien, and extinguished all that had survived of Roman 
or Vandal colonization, and sat down upon the lands of the Beiber 
Centimes of occupation hav c supplied lnm with u good title, and 
mixed laces, and similarity of leligion, have bridged over the 
diffuence betwixt the two peoples The Eicnch colonist has 
befoio lnm the task of extinguishing the Aiab, if he is stiong 
enough to do it, and of assimilating with the Berber, if the 
pioximity of Eui ope will allow of such a degiadation The 
cucuinst m< es of Kabyliv me quite different a densely populous 
and mountainous countiy, panelled out into sepaiate piopertics, 
leaves no 100m foi lolonists, except oil confiscated land, whcie the 
giant is accompanied by the undying hate of the descendants of 
the old piopnitoi 

Attempts hav e been made to open schools and colleges, but with 
slight success as legaids the natives The institutions were, of 
couise, of the Fiench type, and the inevitable dualism took place 
betwixt the Civil and Milit.n y authontics In the Medical College 
tlieie were m 1877, 77 Fiench students, 3 foreigneis, and 4 
Mahometans only Thiec Colleges at Algiers, Constantine, and 
Tlemsm, give lnstiuction 111 Aiabic Giiimmar, Mahometan Law, and 
(Heav en help the m.uk ’) Mahometan Religion. There are only 1 zg 
students in the throe Colleges, tiaimng to supply the Native Bench 
and Bar Tlieie aic establishments for secondary instruction at 
Algieis and the chief towns foi boys and gills, but it is not stated, 
whether the students aie Nativ es 01 Europeans , most probably they 
are the latter. As legaids piimaiy instruction, among the 51,000 
students, only 2000 are Nativ es, showing that the impression made 
upon the two mil lion and a half of Aiabs and Berbeis amounts to 
nothing. In fact, tho French have yet to learn that the only way 
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of reaching the masses is hy ascei taming the number of indigenous 
schools already existing, stiengtlienmg and cneouiagmg them, 
instructing then teaclicis, and making it woitli their while to lm- 
prore their mode of teaching, and bunging them on the side of, in- 
stead of driving them into antagonism to, piogiess. The Arabs and 
Berbers aie not in the lowest state of civilization , on the contrary, 
a limited power of leading and writing is very geneially spread, and 
the Arabs, ab a lace, aie susceptible of the highest intellectual 
development 

How much the Fiench authorities have still to leam, is evidenced 
by the lemaiks made by M Men lei legaiding the absolute necessity 
of every public otfteei using the Yemaculai language of the people 
One sage councillor of Oian pioposed, that the Flench language 
should be intioduced bv law, and the native Yemaculai s abolished 
Our author 1 emails with justice, but eliaiactcnstieally of a Fiencli- 
man, that such a policy would be woithy of a Russian or a Prussian, 
but not of the genius of Ins nation moi cover, it would be an im- 
possibility Such notions have sometimes been suggested by 
theonsts m British India, and the idea of the English law athnuns- 
tcied by British lav vela m the English language, has been put for- 
waid as the perfection of justice. Nations have indeed changed 
their languages we Inn e notable instances of the Normans, who 
settled in Normandy, of the people of Egypt and Palestine, but such 
processes aie slow, and the cause of the change is haid to find out, 
but no instance is known of a foieign conqueror compelling a sub- 
ject nation to adopt the language of the conqucioi, not by the quiet 
attiaction of supenoi cultuic, but by an oulci issued fiom liead- 
quaiteis In an nnm-ing account of a torn in Algeria, called “ The 
Plny-giound of Euiope,” I lead that the authoi, a London Police 
Magistiate, met a Flench gentleman at an mil, and had a long talk 
with him about the wants of the Piovmce the Eicnchman lcmaikecl 
that the one thing, which was leqiuied, was a largo and well-paid 
staff of good Intel plot eis It appealed that the gentleman himself 
held that post in the local Coiuts My own opinion is, that I would 
not allow an Intcrpietei m any Couit, lemcmbeimg the famous 
story of the Irish Pusoiici, who, being allowed a guinea ns a fee 
to a counsel, had the wit to give it to the Intcrpietei, and was 
acquitted. The Eiencli have not the gift of acqunmg foieign lan- 
guages it is ama/ing to find gieat Scholai s unable to speak any other 
language than then own, and tlieio has been too gieat a tendency 
on the part of the Eiencli, when in powci, to foiee their own lan- 
guage mto official use, but we are glad to find that, m Algeria, 
every public Officer is compelled to speak Aiabic, and those, who 
are more specially employed among the Beibers, are expected to 
speak one or moio of the dialects of that language, while the French 
Government has taken measures to have Giammars and Dictionaries 
prepared m these languages This principle cannot be too rigidly 
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enforced 111 British. India It is not sufficient to know one or two of 
the gicat Ycmaculais, hut the Officers m chaige of the non-Anan 
races should he selected foi then knowledge of the languages of 
those laces as hen wo lead of a using of those Hide tubes, it may 
geneially ho attributed to the fact, that they weio oppressed, and 
that no Bntisli Officer knew then language sufficiently well to 
understand the nature of then grievance, and hold personal inter- 
com se with them 

As maybe expected, the Pi css has taken loot m the new Colony, 
and played an linpoitunt pait 111 ventilating the grievances of the 
colonists It docs not, howcvci, appeal, that there is a single 
Journal 111 the Ycmaculai language-', and, theiofoio, the salutary 
influence of this wise and sj liipatluzmg medium is totally wanting. 
The dilfciont public organs amount to tlinty, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed, that they Inn e not men to the level of the dignity of their 
great subject Sonic papcis like the “Petit Colon" seemed to me 
meic penny trumpets m the luteiest of the alien mteiloper, and 
really below contempt Sometimes they aie meie echoes of Parisian 
news at othci times they handle local polities and local contentions 
svith a degiec of ucumony, and a want of dignitv, most unworthy 
of a great people In the piesenee of the two millions of Mahome- 
tans the Chustian settleia piescnt the sad spectacle of hitter 
quarrels about then private lnteie-ts, and, if the facts can be 
gatheiedfiom the leuew of then past histoiy, a constant hostility 
to the Home Government, which is not a mattei of surprise, when 
it is icmembeied, that Uoublesomo politicians have fiom time to 
time been depoited to Algena The consequence of this state of 
affairs is, that the men most capable of public duties abstain from 
all mtcifeience in municipal elections, and the Colony suffers owing 
to the violent passions of mteicsted mtiiguois, a\ ho pull the wires, 
but do not 1 epic sent the leal niteiests of tho Piovmco. . 

But, after all, the plenary object and raison d’etre of a Govern- 
ment 111 a ci\ llized country arc to piotect the life and property of 
the people, and it is fngktful to see, that, m the volume, to which 
wo have continually lel’eiied, a volume jmhlished at Pans in 1880, 
it is distinctly stated, that the meusuies taken by tho Government 
of Algena have entncly and notonously failed, that ncithei the 
French colonist, 1101 the native, is piotectcd fiom the bngand, and 
that the Police aie totally inadequate to their duties kVe should 
not dale to state these things, if they ueie not vouched for by a 
Frenchman, who lias lC'ided twentj-six yeais in tho Colony, and 
whoso statements, aiguments, and suggestions, carry with them 
con\ ictioii Tho Piovmcc is supplied with a Couit of Appeal, Courts 
of hist instance, of Assize, and Jugcs de Paix, very much after the 
model of tho Mother-Country Heie, however, tho unfortuato com- 
plication of the Military and Civil Authonty introduces difficulties, 
which really ought not to exist The Staff is stated to be insufficient 
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in number for the duties, and it is astonishing to read, that appoint- 
ments are made to judicial vacancies without any previous test of 
qualification m the law, language, and customs of the people The 
decision of civil suits betwixt natives is leseived to the Eazi, while 
suits in which a Euiopean, 01 a Jew, is concerned, aic reserved for 
the regular tribunals, which also receive appeals fiom the decisions 
of the Kdzi, who is also notary public and legist rar of mainages 
However venal and inefficient the Kdzi may be, it must be lecol- 
lected that he is a national institution, and it is wise and land to 
make use of lnm, improve his position, and instruct lum A sub- 
ject population will bear patiently an infinity of fiscal buidens, but, 
if then lteligion, or customs, or peisonal lights, aie interfac'd with, 
they will lesist to a man It is wisest, and safest, to let them 
settle these matteis m their own way, which is moie lapid, and less 
expensn c. A well-tiained, well-paid, and well-supeiMsed Kdzi 
may act as a butfei betwixt the people and their Eulers. 

The repiession of clinic, and the picscn ation of life and piopcitv, 
are much ruoie senous matteis In the chief towns there is a col- 
lection of the scum of many nationalities, Italians, Spaniards, people 
of Morocco, the Balearic Isles, and Malta, and fugitrses fioni justice 
in Europe generally, and it is no matter of surpuse, that enmos 
against property and peison are fiequent, but they can be kept 
down by a tight hand The problem of keeping down the brigands, 
who infest the open country, is a gicatcr one the spaces aie enoi- 
mous the ullages at a considerable distance the population scant, 
while at the same time lural wealth is accumulating Such cucum- 
stances are favouiablo to the development of brigandage When 
the Bureaux Aiabes existed in full foiee, they kept a tight hand 
upon the floating elements of the population, and, while guilty of 
occasional injustice, they kept oidei with a high hand within then 
jurisdiction, which, of course, was le'-tndcd to the portion of the 
Province undei military control. But a migiation of the population 
m course of tune took place fiom the jurisdiction of the Haul, 
Buieau Arabe, and Gencial Commanding, into the Civil Distncts, 
and came under the moie legal and complicated, but less cncigctic 
and rapid, conti ol of the commonest Civil Authorities, and a kind of 
chaos ensued fiom the collision of these co-ordinate powers Crimi- 
nals could escape fiom one juusdiction to another, and defy the 
law. Many lemedies were suggested, and foicraost among them 
the well-w om but mtolei able policv of making a tube responsible 
for the acts of each individual member. It is scarcely neccssaiy to 
say, that, under a system of law and justice, such a lemedy is most 
imperfect, capacious, and insufficient the value of the property 
stolen, or life lost, might bo paid, or an innocent person caught up, 
and handed over to the authorities as the criminal . in both cases 
the innocent would be punished foi the guilty, and the real offender 
escape. The natives aie as great suffer eis from the want of protcc- 
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tion as the Colonists, and have no more knowledge m their collective 
capacity of the offender than the Colonists, and this policy of pun- 
ishing the innocent for the guilty would only exasperate them, and 
render them hostile to the Authorities, as their natural enemies, or 
compel them to become themselves brigands in self-defence. 

The only leal lemedy is that, which lias prevailed in other coun- 
tries, uiz a strongly -01 ganized Police, of both aims, commanded 
by eneigctic Officers, spiead over the whole Piovmce, in constant 
communication with each other, and under one head, thus defying 
all collision of jurisdiction Such a Police should have no judicial 
powcis whatever, and be independent of the judicial Authorities, 
except so far as making over offcndcis for trial Brigands, robbers, 
and cattlc-lifteis would soon find the country too hot to hold them, 
A Fiench man, like members of other Continental nations, naturally 
suggests, that a pa«spoit system should be introduced, and no native 
he allowed to move from his residence without a pohee permit ; hut 
the Englishman knows that, as lcgaids England, English Colonies, 
and Butisli India, such a mcasuie is unnecessary, and hurtful. 

Let me buefly lccapitulatc the heads and mam features of the 
Administiative system as it existed in 1880 ■ 

I A Gml Governor-General, m whom is centralized every 
authonty, and who is lcsponsible only to the Chambers. He pre- 
pares his Annual Budget, which is voted by the Chambers, and 
disbuised by monthly appiopnations made to him through the 
Minister of the Intenor 

II A Corps d’Amiee, commanded by the Genei.il, who is under 
the orders of the Governor-General 

III An Executive Council, to assist the Governor-General, with 
special duties fixed by law 

IY A Financial Council, purely of a consultative character, con- 
sisting of thnty-eight members, eighteen bemg delegates from the 
Piovmcial Councils, and the lemamdci high officials, civil and mili- 
tary, under the piesidentship of the Govemor-Gencial They meet 
foi twenty days only, and, their duty being to examine and discuss 
the Budget, and apportion the taxes, they are authorized to open 
out eveiy question of adinimstiation. 

Y Each of the three Piovmees of Algiers, Oian, and Constan- 
tine, has a civil dcpaitmcnt under a Prefect, and a military territory 
undci the Gcncial commanding the Division, 

VI The Piefect, assisted by a Council, superintends the Civil 
Tcmtoiy, and is represented 111 the sub-divisions by his sub- 
piefects, civil administrators, mayois and shaikhs. 

Y 1 I The General is represented by his sub-divisional Com- 
mandants, Buicaux Arabes, and native chiefs, in the Military 
Teintoiy. 

VIII The Civil Territory includes all the land of the towns, and 
the colonial appropriations. The Military Territory is pushed back 
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year by year, and. is chiefly in the high plateau, the frontiers, and 
the Sahara. 

IX. In each Province theie is an elective Council of twenty-five 
Frenchmen, and six native assessors, chosen by the Piefect, who 
have a vote then functions aio very much the same as those of the 
Councils General of Departments in Fiance 

The chief sources of Revenue of the Colony are as follows 

I. Octroi of the Sea upon all merchandize 

II. Annual payments of the holdcia of concessions of land 

III. Registration and Stamp fees 

IY. Taxes upon the natives these consist of 

A. The tithe on land, settled pci eminently in the Province of 
Constantine ; hut open to annual revision m the two other 
Provinces 

B Capitation tax on cattle 

C Capitation tax in Knbylia, and tax on palm tiees m the Oases 
of the Desert 

Revenue-Officers mate the collections in the Civ il Tomtorv, and 
the Buieau Aiabe, with the help of the Chiefs, in the Military 
Territory. 

The Civil Territory is divided into airondissemonts, undei a Sub- 
Prefect, veiy much as in Fiance, but undei lam come mixed com- 
munes, and perfect communes The foiniei aie composed of a 
certain number of fragments, or settlements of a tribe m the Civil 
Territory, having each then jutna 01 Council Thcv aie under the 
contiol of a civil administrator, assisted by a Council foimcd of the 
presidents of the ]uma, and notable Euiopeans lcsidcnt within the 
jurisdiction. The perfect communes aie managed by a mavor, 
assisted by an Elective Council, comprising a pioportiou of natives 
elected by their countiymen These communes often comprise a 
large number of native inhabitants. It is admitted, that the mayois 
of such communes arc good enough kind of people, but quite unfit 
for the really important duties foiced upon them 

In the Military Territory the sub-divisions, analogous to an 
aiTondisscmenfc m the civil department, aieadmniisteied bv geneials 
of brigade smaller sub-chvisions aie entiusted to field-oftieeis, or 
captains, or lieutenants An attempt is made to cieate nntiv c com- 
munes m the Militaiy Tcmtoiv, as soon as the people aie fit for it. 
It is noteworthy that, of the whole population of the Piovmce, one 
million and a half are still undo Military Autliontv, and to a little 
more than one million and a quarter is conceded the pimlcgo of 
living under a foim of Civil Government 

The cunont of Ficnch colonial opinion, as ropiesentcd violently 
and with unreasonable passion in the Public Piess, sets two ways. 
One party go in foi assimilation with the Mother-Country, abolition 
of the sepaiatc Government, and the addition of the thieo Depart- 
ments of Algiers, Oian, and Constantine to the other Departments 
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of Fiance It must be confessed that this party f 01 get the existence 
of the Aiabs, tlio Alountains, tho Saliaia, the climate in the hot 
season, tho language, and all the other physical features, which 
leiidoi their policy lidiculous, and then advice contemptible. The 
othei party go m foi Autonomy, and virtual independence of the 
Mothci-Countiy, which is to go to tho expense of maintaining an 
army of fifty thousand men, and spend millions in harbours, railways, 
foitrcsses, etc , but to leave to the handful of French Colonists the 
administration, because 111 their own opuuons they understand the 
question, and the people of Fans, and the Charabei, and the leading 
statesmen of Fiance do not It is as if the Government of British 
India woio made ovci to the Europeans of the Presidency Towns, 
and the gentlemen 111 cliaigo of the tea, coffee, and cinchona 
plantations "What would tho Arab and Beibei population, what 
would the Hindu and ilaliometan of India, say, if they were left, 
not to tho gloat united uisdom and honom, and political experience, 
of the Pailiament of the Wotliei-Countiy, but to the contracted 
and nanow views of a Colonial Council ? Does not an echo of this 
danger 1 each our cais from Basuto-land 111 South Africa? What 
has been the bane, and may possibly be the nun of the South 
African Colonies, but their total inability to manage the Natives 
with Justice and Wisdom? The featuie, which stukes the reader 
most m the most modeiate and sensible of the Fiench writers, is 
the entue absence of consideiation foi the Natives. Algeria is 
talked about, and dealt with, as Austialia, and New Zealand, and 
Canada, and not as Butish India, Ccvlon, and South Africa, arc 
talked about and dealt with Tlieie is a ciaiing for Home Buie, 
but Home llule of a most dangeious kind, whole the governing 
classes aie to be of an alien lace, supported by bavoncts, and the 
governed aie to he uniepieseuted by then own delegates, and not 
to hare the next Lest guainntec foi piotection of then’ mteicsts, 
in the piesenoe of an independent body of public servants, whose 
duty and piicle, and laison cl’ ct/e, consist m standing up for the 
people, oven against then own countrymen In tho departmental 
Councils them arc, as stated above, a ccitain number of native 
members, and, as was to he expected, they vote on the side of the 
Piefect, and thcicfoic enable tho Government Officials to outvote 
tho elected Fiench mcmbois This is looked upon as a great 
gncvance, as the small body of Colonists would like to have the 
power to control m then ow n interests the afEans of the Natives, 
involving peace and war, and the highest considerations of policy 
to subject races 

The late mioads of Aiabs into the Province of Oran, the massacre 
of the Spanish colonists and the destruction of pioperty, drew atten- 
tion to another hole m the aimour of the Achnimstiation In the 
towns and villages, where thoie aie no gam sons, there exist no 
auangements to meet sudden attacks Every Colonist from the age 
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of twenty-two to thirty form® a portion of the National Beserre, 
and from thirty to forty In is included m the Tenitonal Ite'Cive, 
and has his aims in lus keeping, hut tin re is no point of reunion 
of their comprint and when they ai e mobilized, they arc marched 
ofE to a cential station, leaving their farms and ullages entirely 
unprotected, without men, arms, or leaders. This is, indeed, a 
fatal flaw in their arrangements, and the Mot tins year has 
been hit. 

On reviewing the whole plan of Administration with eyes 
sharpened by cxpeiienco of the sime pioblems ehewhcie, it is 
easy to perron t the great difficulties peat cirui', and gnat 
dangers, that undoilio the position of the Fionrli in Xoith Alnca. 
The present and late Govemoi -Genu al has mtiodured a =eiies of 
reforms, which aie under consideration of the Council', and will 
then have to come before the Chambers. In the mean time the 
annexation of Tunisia has opened the flood gat t s to now troubles, 
and in the public pi e=s it appears, as if tbe office' of Civil Governor- 
General v\ua in jeopardy Tlie first fatal flaw is the mabilitv of 
the French to com oive the idea of a Civil Governmi nt, as suilii nntlv 
strong to cope with mutiny, lebellion. invasion, and foioign wars, 
and yet the British hare never entiii'tcd the povur of the Civil 
Governor to the Commander of the Foiocs, as svclt occasionally 
tho same man has held both Offices, hut he has had, as it time, 
a separate exi'tc m e in the disehaige of his two duties The idea 
of entrusting a Civil Division to a Hajor-Geneial, nr a Dr-tint to 
a captain 01 a subaltern, has never entiled into tho possibilities of 
British Adminiatiution Military Oftiecis have ban delegated to 
Cml Employ, but they have ceased for the tmiu to bo mule than 
civilians, and tho agents of a Civil Governor 

The next difficulty is the attempt to manage a subject Province, 
partly on the hues of a Euiopun Colony, partly aftei the manner 
of a great subj'cct Depenelenoy. The thcoiy of the admmi'tiation 
of British India is intelligible, anil the theory of the constitution 
of tho Dominion of Canada is equally so but if the two theories 
are blended, it is difficult to find the way out of tho inconsistencies, 
and these aie piaetn al and not thcoictic It is tiue, that the con- 
stitutional Colony of tho Cape had this pioblcm befoie it, but it has 
not bolved tho problem, and the Bushman, Hottentot, and Bantu 
subject races aie not like Arabs and Beibers, tlio liens of ancient 
civilization, piofcssors of a conquering Keligion, with tiaditions of 
independence, and wild Autonomy dating back for many centimes, 
supported by the sympathies of co-ieligiomsts, and men of the 
same race in Eiuopc, Asia and Africa, with all the monuments of 
their ancient civilization and independence existing before their 
eyes m such towns as Tientsin, Algiers and Constantine, without 
alluding to their pilgrimages to Mekka, and old allegiance to 
Constantinople Nothing hut brute force and military domination 
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will keep such tubes iu outer, and how is administration to ho 
devised, which will keep these haughty tubes m older with the 
swoid, who hy process of attraction aie diawn to certain centies, 
and live intermixed with Eiench liepiiblicans, who expect to he 
ticatcd with the same legal foims that aie 111 vogue in Pi once ? 

This leads on to the thud and most udiculous inconsistency of the 
system British India is governed hy a legal system of absolute 
liule The idea of a Municipal Council 111 each Piovmce, elected hy 
any portion of tlio population, to assist in Executive duties, would 
never enter the hram of tlio wildest tliconst The Englishman, 
■n ho foi his own piofit settles in linti-h India, accepts this legal 
system, and, if the law be departed fiom, his lcmedy would he 
appeal to the public Press, or to lcfcr the matter to Pailiomont. 
Peihaps a benevolent absolute monaichy, jealously watched and 
contiollcd by a populai assembly, is the most pcifcct machinery for 
governing subject nations, uho aie unable to govern themselves, 
that human wit has devised A duect Constitutional Cm eminent 
lacks vigour, cneigy, and rapidity of execution. An absolute 
monaichy, such as ltussia and Tiukey, larks honesty, conscience, 
and publicity In Algeua it is a faice to talk of Elective Councils, 
when the leal population aie so inadequately lepresented the 
million and a quartei undei the Civil Depaitments have only 
eighteen delegates, choien by the State - the million and a half under 
the Military Authonty aio totally umepiesentcd. It would be 
better foi the Aiabs and Babels to be at the mercy of a benevolent, 
cxpeiienced, high-minded statesman, like MM Albert Grow and 
Tieiman, 01 even of such honest soldieis, as Pclissicr, MacMalion, 
and Chanzy, who, to the best of then lights, would act in the 
intciest of the people, than of the short-sighted, interested, and 
hostile classes of Colonists, lepiesonted by the elected members of 
the Council, with whom Eaith-grccd and cheap laboui wcie the 
first objects 

M de Tocquoville, in a icport upon Algeua to the Corps Legis- 
late^ twenty jeais ago, lcmaiks, “that it would be prudent to 
“ prepaic Officials foi their duties, or to satisfy ouisolves, that they 
“ have picpared themselves, befoie we invest them with power 
“ 111 Algeua that such was the piactice of the British m India : 
“ that the Officials, -whom we sent out to Africa were, with few 
“ exceptions, ignoiant of the languages and customs of the people ; 
“ they wcie ignoiaut of the principles of the Admimstiation, which 
“ they represented, and applied an exceptional code of laws, with 
“ the rules of which they had not acquainted themselves.” Matters 
have improved since then, at least, in intention, but it is com- 
plained even now, that functionaries are always changing, that 
there is no separate Civil (Service for Algeria, and no official tradi- 
tion that men use appointments in Algeria as steppmg-stones to 
something better m Erancc, or are sent theie as to a penal settle- 
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incut for misconduct in Fianc e It is sadly lcmaikccl in tlic volume 
before me, that many functional ies, mil and military, have lost 
then reputation by accepting unsalable bribes, or by admitting to 
too great an mtimacv Aiab*-, who have compi omised them, and 
made them-t Ives centies of dishonest mtiigues A European 
placed m such a situation among a subject luce should maintain a 
lofty independence of chaiacter, and an immaculate purity, a kindly 
but firm disposition, a lcachness to listen, and such tianspaieut 
honesty of purpose and justice, as will conciliate the estei m, respect 
and devotion of the people, among whom he is tlnown Have the 
nco-Latm races evidence d the existence of that power, have they 
realized the ancient maxim ? 

1 ‘ Tu regore impeno populos Eomane, memento, 

I’aiclic subjectis, ct dtbellaie supeibos ” 

A respect for the Religion and customs of the people need not 
degenerate mto an abandonment by an Official of his own Religion, 
or a degeneiacy fioiu the customs of his own people A smceie and 
devout belief in his own Eeligion should not, on the other hand, 
tempt an Official to lend himself to piopagandism, as it is not light 
even to do good to otheisbvfoice, foi piopagandism soon degeneiates 
into intoleianec The Aiclihishop of Algiei®, if he had the chance, 
would soon make a forwaid move in the mteiest of Ins own form 
of worship The Mahometans aic quite as intolci.mt in their own 
way, and as confident 111 themsi hes being in the light, and all the 
rest of the woild wiong, ns the lloman Catholics It is n fail fight 
between the two developments of enoi It scaieclv lies m the 
mouth of the Eiendunan to denounce the leligious societies of tlic 
Mahometans, 01 Khouan, the Deni'll, and wandenng maiahout«, 
and so-called fanatics, jneachmg fiom town to town, and village to 
village, sedition and conspnacv against a Govommcnt hostile to 
then 1 nation and Religion, and obtaining assistance fiom their neigh- 
bours m independent states, and acting under the authority of 
a so-called Vice-Regent of God Do not the Roman Catholics of 
France follow the same methods, strive tostu up the same passions, 
collect money for the purpose fiom neiglfbouiing nations, and act 
under the authority of a so-called Vice-Regent of God 9 It is pio- 
posed to institute pioceechngs against those Mahometan cmissanos, 
and attempt to dcstioy them Mill this be consistent with tolua- 
tion 9 Mill it be wise to make muityrs 9 Has the French Republic 
taken anything by attacking the religious oiclers 9 If such classes 
arc persecuted, they aie apt to become dangeious Moieovci, when 
an alien nation undertakes to hold alien races m subjection, it is 
presumed to take mto consideration the elements of opposition, 
religious and political, which it will have to encounter 

No reasonable Englishman or German can giudgc the Frenchman 
the privilege of subduing the North of Africa, from the Pillars of 
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Hercules to tlie confines of Tripolitana , but theie lie must stop, as a 
new class of mtei csts is affected by any mterfeieneo witli tbe basin 
of tbe Nile If it pleaded the Republic of Fiance to assume the 
Impenal title of Numulia, Hauietamu, Getiilia, the Sahaia, Sene- 
Gambia and Nigiilia, and to dcielope tlio losouices of the North - 
Western quaiter of Afuca, the Woild would be the gamer It 
would lead to a vast expendituie of Fiencli monev and Fiench lives, 
and nipple the powci of Fiance m the case of a European war, hut 
it would not turn the Meditenanean Sea into a Fiench lake, and 
the tiade that would dcvelope itself acioss the Sahara would scarcely 
he remunerative The annexation of Tunisia u ill cost a decade of 
scveio st niggle the annexation of Moiocco will he still more diffi- 
cult The idea of an inland sea by letting in the ocean from the 
Meditenanean or the Atlantic, appeals to he a vision at least, 
the Gieat Sahaia is at a consideiable elciation above sea-level The 
leal policy uould ho jeai by yeai to push fonuird posts, and by 
artesian wi 11s make new Oases, and get used to the wild Tuw&nk, 
and teach them new wants, and show them new advantages. "When 
Ismail Pasha was discussing the best mode of conqueimg Nejd on 
the othei side of the Aialnan Dcseit, lie placed a lump in the centre 
of a caipet, and asked his count lllois how they could roach to it 
Si mo bent ovei, and tiled in vain to leach it with their arms, but 
one ciafty ad\ i-ei began to loll up giuduallv the border of the 
caipet, until with the out sti etched length of lus body he could 
icaeh to it The Pasha took the hint, and learnt year by year by 
advances of his frontier posts to encioach upon the Desert, till 
gradually what once was distant eamo within his grasp. The French 
must do the same it may be the work of yeais, and in that time, 
pciliaps, the tribal possessions of land, which they work with a 
high hand to modify, may give way to individual holdings, as, in 
the piogicss of the life of a nation, it has done clsewheie. On the 
other hand, so unchangeable is the Sahaia and the Nomad character, 
that it is possible, that both features may outlive another cycle of 
French Monarchies, Empires and Republics, and see Pans token a 
third tune. 


Loudon, Ad oust, 1881. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF SCHOLARS AT BERLIN, 
LEYDEN, AND VENICE. 

Iir the first Series of my Linguistic and Oriental Essays, 1880, I 
gave accounts of the Oriental Congresses held at London m 1874, at 
St Peteisbuig in 1876, and at Floicnce in 1878 No one can doubt 
the great advantages, that have anscn fiom these periodical gather- 
ings, as they have led to a marked advancement in certain subjects, 
and the social meeting of Scholais of diffeicnt countncs softens 
down chffeiences, and promotes pleasant friendships I now pio- 
posc to pass under review the pioccedings of the Oriental Congiess 
at Beilin 111 1881, the Geogiapliieal Congiess at Venice m the same 
year, and the Oriental Congress at Leyden in Holland in 1883 The 
detailed leports of all have been published 

The term “ Onental” has been giadually widening its meaning. 
Africa has been entirely absoibed, and tlieie is nothing to picvent 
Oceania suffering the ‘■nme fate The ical purport of the gathenng 
is to unite togctliei all Scliolai-, n ho occupy themselves with the 
less well-known nations of the n 01 Id, nndtobimgtogethei mfoima- 
tion with lcgaid to laces, ldigions, language': and customs 

International Conmesses of the -various Sciences aic, fiom this 
pomt of view, capable of being dev eloped into very important 
institutions "While e omnumie ation between different countries was 
difficult and oecupieel a long time, students woikecl in an isolated 
mannei, glcanmg Rich information as they could fiom the books 
of their piceleccssors, and ultimately publishing, aftei long yeais, 
results, Minch may has e been alieaely licgeitiycel by the independent 
researches of anothci. Now, mth the varied means of publicity 
and mtcrcommumcation m Inch modem Science and piogicss have 
given us, things go on at a much moic rapid rate The lesults 
attained by one individual student aio immediately available for all 
his fellon-uoikeis, and ahstiuse studies hteially go on by steam 
and electricity The World thus becomes, as it wcie, one large 
organization divnlod into branch-establishments, and the necessity 
for such a central bureau as a periodical International Congress pro- 
vides, makes itself more and nioio felt fiom day to day. It takes, 
of course, a few years to got the machinery 0! such an institution 
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into working order, but the International Congress of Orientalists 
may be now considered as having arrived at a satisfactory, if not 
exactly a perfect, condition The first tlnec mootings were found 
too attractive to meic tourists and sight-sccis, and to that class of 
poisons who think, that a little of the reflected light of Science 
may be caught by mixing with the crowd of its Professors, or who 
seem to fancy that learning may be taken in through the pores, by 
merely sitting out a meeting It is clear that the presence of such 
inteilopcis can only impede real business, since they can bring no 
technical or professional knowledge to bear upon the discussions. 
The Florence Committee, accoidingly, very pioperly decided, that 
none should be admitted to the conferences, but those, who were 
recommended as fit and piopcr poisons by the delegates of the 
various Governments and learned Societies, and this regulation is 
to remain m foice The stem edict even excluded the wives and 
daughteis of Orientalists from the privileges of membership, but, 
on the other hand, provision was made for the admission of the 
public to the meetings, that the really intellectually hungry might 
be allowed to pick up some ciurnbs of comfort and information 
The meeting's always take place during the vacation of the Uni- 
versities, at a time, when most men aio taking a holiday-trip. 
Waste of time cannot be debited to such Congi esses as a fault, but 
there aie those, who laise the cry of waste of money. The British 
Government never condescends to take any cognizance of any such 
piococckngs cither in Great Britain or 011 the Continent, but the other 
Governments, without exception, make giants to assist the expenses 
of the Congicss, or in paying the tiai idling charges of then dele- 
gates The Secretary of State for India lias been induced to do the 
same. Sow that all the gicat ^Nations have had one turn of the 
Congicss-ltota, it is felt, that the internal of the assembly may, 
with propnety, bo 1111 leased, and that three 01 four ycais ought to 
elapse One sad fcatuie has alieady come under obsoivation. I 
allude to the deaths of distinguished Scholais m the interval, how- 
evci brief it may hithcito have been 

One moie lcform is required Greater sovcutv should bo enforced 
m the admission of papeis 011 subjects of a scholastic, pedantic, and 
meiely collegiate mteicst, but not calculated to intei est a large 
assembly, or to leave a land-maik Lengthy papeis should also be 
excluded. Tlieic is so much of new niattci always coming foiward, 
so many subjects of startling mteicst ciopping up, so many moot 
questions, which leqruie settlement, that it is tedious to waste an 
hour upon a Doctonal thesis, or a nariow dissertation It is desir- 
able, that the paper should arouse interest, load to discussion, and 
sword being mossed by sword The difficulty of language of course 
stands, and always will stand, on the thieshold but no knight is 
warranted to enter the lists of an Onental Congiess, unless he is 
armed with a competent knowledge of the languages of Europe. 
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It is difficult to avoid, Lut 'till it is not desiiable, tliat schemes 
of festivities, and banquet' and junketing, should be interwoven 
with the business of the Congie" Many of the members have 
come fiom a long di'tnnce, and aie eager to see something of the 
gieat city, when* the meeting is held. It is deniable, that every 
facility to see Museums and Inhumes should be affoided, but it is 
not advisable to connect an Exhibition of curiosities with a Con- 
gress, the mam object of which is discussion Still less should 
theie be an attempt made, as at Berlin, to attiaet attention by 
bunging piommently foiwaid natives of Onontal countnes The 
effect was giote'que and ndn ulous, when Piofossoi Moniei-bYilliams 
of Oxfoid produced a leal Indian I’andit, who made a public and 
ludicious exhibition of the mode, in which the Hindu lcligionist 
lepcats lus piaveis a< eoiding to tlie Big- Veda it is painful to see 
the piofessor of any Beligion delibeiately provoking a laugh at the 
time-lionouied ntual of lus countrymen and foiefatheis, however 
mistaken the fuun of woi'hip may be But 'till more lidiculous 
was the nval peiformanee of Pioii'S'oi Max Muller fiom Oxfoid, 
with two Japanese pnests, w ho also exhibited then peculiar gifts 
it was if a nval showman had pioduced two monkeys to outdo the 
exhibition of a goat 'When I read my paper on the languages of 
Afina, the subject fell flat, because I hud unwisely not taken the 
piccaution of himgmg with mo a Hcgio and a Hottentot to lllus- 
tiatc iny statements, and attiaet an audience capable of being tap- 
ti\ ated bv the sight of a Hindu and Japanese 

The Fifth Onental C'ongiC's assembled at Beilin, on Monday, 
September 12th, 1881 The number of names legistcied amounted 
to 29G, of whom 189 actually attended, and the following countnes 
wcie lepiesentcd I gno them alphabetically Belgium, Denmaik, 
Fiance, Gieccc, Gieat Bntain, Italy, the Isctheilands, Austna- 
Hungary, ltussia, S\\ edcu and Norway, Switzerland, Seivia, Spain, 
Egypt, the United States of Noith America, Japan, China, India 
and Syria. It mil he lemaiked that Portugal and Tuikcy weie 
the only Euiopean States uniepiescntcd The President of the 
Congiess was Di Dillmann, a Scholai of high repute, assisted by no 
less than 117 Piofessois and Scholais of Geiman Universities It 
may be doubted, whcthci any country in the "World can vie with 
Germany 111 the number and soundness of hei Scholars m every 
biamh of Onental study The oldest and mo=t veneiated of Scholais 
in Germany at the time wcie Lepsius of Egyptian lenown, who 
was piescnt, and took a shaft; in the proceedings, piesiding in 
his own Section, Fleischer, Emeritus Professor of Arabic, and 
Bohtlingk, Professor of Sanskrit, who did not attend 

The first meeting took place m the great hall of the University, 
presided over by the Minister of Public Instiuetion, who made an 
address He was followed by the actual Pi evident of the Congress, 
and short speeches were made by representatives of the different 
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nations. Thc^mcinbers then retired to constitute themselves into 
Sections these ime four in number 

A Semitic, m which was included both the old Semitic of the 
Cuneiform Chauclns, and the modem Semitic. Sixty Scholars 
attached themselves to this Section, and elected Dr Schrader as 
their President 

B Indo-Germamc or Anan, including Comparative Philology 
Sixty Scholais attached themselves to this Section also, and elected 
Dr Weber as then Piesident. 

C. African, including Egypt Fourteen Scholars attached them- 
selves to this Section, and fleeted Di Lcpsnis as then 1 President, 
who was cientually h Ik red by Brugsch Brv 

D. East Asia to ninth was attached the subjects of Archaeology 
and Ethnologv. Twenty-five Scholars attai hud themselves to this 
Section, and elected Pi ole ssor Von del Gabi kntz and Dr. Bastion as 
Presidents of the muted Sections 

A consideiable number of papers had been sent m previously 
m the English, Gciman, and Freni h languages, and were at once 
distributed among tlieir Si (turns, wliu h began their woik m 
the different apaitmcnts allotted to them, and earned them on 
vigorously to the end of the week, when a final general meeting 
and a banquet closed the proceedings It may be remarked, tlint the 
membcis of the Impenal Family, and the upper classes of Prussia, 
showed no interest whatever in thi Congress The matter fell mto 
the hands of a kuidly body of Profi —ore, wh ) did then- best to entei- 
tam the foreign members, and wen suuo'sful It remains to notire 
the most remaikable of the subjects, tre ati il upon m papeis lead, or 
submitted, 01 discussed 

The Semitic Section ran upon s, hnljstu and pedantic luies 
Papers weio read upon the si-calbd Theology of Aristotle among 
the Arabs, tlic Geogiapliv of Ptob my among the Arabs, the piogies- 
of Arabic studies m Spam the cxpluiition of adiifinilt Hebrew 
Text, lemaiks on the vocalization of the Taiguin It was necessaiy 
to be a specialist to listen with mtire-t to swli papeis load, or to 
read them, when actually m print Some w ere very toclinii al 
indeed. A Gieek Professoi biougbt nndci notice tile fact, that in 
the synagogues of Corfu the lews used hvmus m the modi m Greek 
language tunslitciated mto the Hebrew Cli.ir.K ter. "WTion and how 
this stiange jumble took plate was not known. IlSTo doubt tho 
devout Israehtes, m then suupliut}, thought they weio chanting m 
the language of then foniathtis Au thing is such a mistake as to 
suppose, that the 01 dinar} Jew knows any thing about Hebrew in 
Aoith Africa he knows nothing but Arabic, m Poland be speaks a 
Polish jargon, m Ahyssuna a dialect of Agau, m India an Inchan 
language. 

Professor Oppert, who was in great force, described latei excava- 
tions conducted by French explorers m Chaldea, to which he attached 
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the highest importance Dr Paul Haupt discussed the vexed 
question, of the Sumerian or Akkadian language, winch at once 
brought Piofesaor Oppert to the fiont. It is a controversy not 
likely to come to an end m this generation. Piofessor Sayce, of 
Oxford, read a paper on the deciphciment of the hitherto undecipher- 
able Inscriptions on the rocks at Van m Armenia This was 
followed next year by an elaborate paper in the Journal of the 
ltoyal Asiatic Society, and the subject is of the highest interest 
Equally so was the paper lead by Ei Strassmaicr, of the Nether- 
lands, on the Conti act-tablets found at Waika m Mesopotamia, and 
now in the British Museum. 

I pass to the lndo-Gei manic Section, piesided over by the most 
genial of Scholars, Professor Albzcclit Weber. The first paper, by 
Dr Windisch on the (fleck influence upon the Indian Diatna, was 
most unreasonable m length, occupying one hundied pages, and un- 
suitable in subject foi a Congicss, being scholastic and critical It 
was an abuse of the oppoitumty to print this lengthy discussion 
upon a subject of second and thud rate importance in the lecords of 
the Congicss On a matter of this kind tlieie wcie, as was to be 
expected, two Geiman Piofessois on one side, and two on the con- 
trary, the lattei standing up for the independent origin of the 
Indian Diama Piofessor Oldenherg followed uith an mtcicstmg 
and brief notice upon the Lalita Yistara, the Life of Buddha, a sub- 
ject handled by lnm with gicat skill, and one of increasing import- 
ance. Piofessor Max Mullei, of Oxfoid, followed with papcis on 
two separate subjects It is difficult to define exactly the position 
of this eminent Scholar lie was a Geiman, y ho had chosen England 
as his domicile, refusing the opportunity offered to letum to a digni- 
fied position in Ins own countiy He handled both English and 
German with gicat facility, but, as often happens to those, who 
occupy an ambiguous position, he seemed to possess neithei the con- 
fidence noi favour of lus old 01 his adopted country lie was sent 
as a delegate by the Umvci'-ity of Oxfoid, which would have shown 
more self-icspect by sending one of their own nation it was not, 
that theie weic no British scholars forthcoming. By a kmcl of 
irony of fate, the subject of the Piofessoi’s first paper seems to be 
the shortcomings of Gicat Britain and of Oxfoid m the matter of 
fostering Oriental studies This baldly comes with a good grace 
from the mouth of one, who, undci the patronage of English institu- 
tions, has risen fi om narrow circumstances to a position of dignity and 
abundance Eoi the Big- Veda alone the Indian Government paid 
the l’rofcssoi ncaily six thousand pounds, and an allowance of three 
hundred pounds per annum for eight years for editing the Sacred 
Books of the East Surely these subjects are outside the region of 
the practical interests of the British lule m India, and relate to 
scholarship pure and simple Wo could have governed India 
without the Text and Translation of the Eig-Veda, and without the 
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Sacred Books of the East , they wore added by a Liberal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of piomoting Science 

In bis second paper the Piofessor was more fortunate, and be 
deserves our best thanks for the acumen and pertinacity, with 
which he followed up the scent, and eventually unearthed Sanskrit 
Manuscripts m Japan, far exceeding in antiquity any others found 
m India It is presumed, that the date of the earliest Sanskrit 
Manuscript is carried hack to the seventh century of the Christian 
era. Absurdly modem as this may seem compared to Egyptian 
papyri, and to some few Greek and Latm manuscripts, it is a 
considerable advance ovci picnous established dates. It was on 
this occasion, that the Piofessor produced his Japanese fnends, 
Bunyiu Nanj 10 and Ken] ni Kasawaia, to whose co-operation he 
was indebted for the happy results obtained. 

At the next sitting of the Section, Piof Monier-'WiHiams, Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, amidst maikcd interest, gave an 
account of the Sandya and Bmkmayajna ceremonies, and the place 
which the Big- Veda occupies in the daily morning and evening 
prayers of the Hindu at the picsent day. Scholars m Europe deal 
with the Big- Veda, as something of an abstract and defunct character, 
such as a ntual for the service of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
or of Vesta at Rome Sojourners in India take no notice of what 
falls so often undei their eyes, the lituigical ceremonies of the 
Brahman by the banks of a nvei, and know nothing of the Veda 
Both parties foigot, that for thiee thousand yeais it has moulded 
the faith, and mspiicd the prayers, of a large proportion of the 
Allan race The Professor went through m detail the result of 
personal obsei rations 111 his late viuts to India, the chffeicnt stages 
of the morning, midday and evening sei vices. Bound the cclebiated 
Gayatn-piayer hoveis a special interest. Turning towards the 
Eastern sky, the worshippoi lepeats these woids, which take 
precedence of all other forms of Hindu supplication • “ Let us 
“ meditate on the excellent gloiy of the divine unfymg sun, may 
“ He enlighten our undei standings ” This one link extends over 
thirty, or pcihaps forty centuries, to a date contemporaiy to or 
antonor to the Jewish Decalogue, and yet still it is the law of life 
to millions Such consideiations should have shelteied this ancient 
ntual, as well as that of the Egyptians, fiom levity, or thoughtless 
remarks, for they lcpie^cnt the efforts of unassisted man in these 
early days to hold intercom so with thou Creator. I with others 
theiefoio logretted, that my talented and amiable fnend Pandit 
Bhyamaji Kiishnavaimu should haio been induced to gne atheatnc 
recitation of the ccicmonuil verses, intoning them accoichng to the 
nasal peculianties of the Hindu woi shipper, and piostiatmg himself 
in a mode, which produced the lnlanty and ndiculc of a mixeg 
ciowcl of both sexes, who neithei understood the woids littered lq 
Sanskut, nor the solemn natmo of the intended worship. Al t 
Religions are sacred. 
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Mr. Bendall of Cambndgc exhibited a collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts fioni Nepal, and made lemaiks upon then antiquity 
and bearing on Clnonology, History and Liteiatuie Tlicio wore 
portions of tlic eeltbiatcd Hodgson and "Wright Manuscnpts, the 
discovery of the first poitions of which fifty yeais ago made such 
a sensation, and led to the veteian Bnan Hodgson, who still 
flourishes in a gieen old age, to be hailed by Bumouf, the greatest 
of French, scliolais, as “ le rentable fondateur do nos etudes 
Bouddhiques ” They base now been catalogued and examined, 
and some of them beai well-attested dates of moie than a century 
earlier than any othei Sanskrit Manuscript m Euiopc or India, 
the Japanese discovenes excepted It is mtcicstmg to note, that 
the enterprising sdiohu, Mi Bendall, has since gone out himself 
to Nepal, to hunt up fmthci, and wc tmst, older Manuscnpts 
Pandit Slrvamaji Knshnavarma, an undeigiaduate of Baliol 
College, Oxfoid, one of whom Great Britain and India may both be 
proud, as he appeals to unite many of the best qualities of both 
nationalities, then lead a paper upon “ Sanslcnt as a living language 
m India” It need haully be said, that this was a mac “ tour 
de force,” or ingenious misapplication of teims, which might hold 
its own in the biarns of a learned Piofessor in Euiope, but which 
would be at once blushed aside by the piacticnl Statesman and 
statistician m India If any Province, 01 city, or village, or 
Caste, 01 Family exists, whore the people, male and female, young 
and old, masteis and servants, pnests and laity, speak San ski it as 
a Vo naculai , let it be show n, and only then could it he called a 
living language I have myself assisted at conveisations m Sanskrit 
at the Sonsluit College at Banaias, and in the Latin language 
m Euiope, and in the Hebrew m the Levant , but no niguments 
would convince me, that such artificial and elaborate use of a dead 
vehicle of thought could be deemed a genuine living language, 
let the good Pandit say what he likes The edicts of Asoka aie 
against him 

Professor Monica -Williams lead a paper oil the application of 
the Homan Alphabet to the expression of Sanskrit and other 
Eastern languages If the 1 ’iofossoi had mounted his fuvounte 
1 hobby of suppicssmg all tlic existmg manifold and magnificent 
i forms of "Written Character, v\ Inch aic m use in Ncaicr and Farther 
1 India and the Indian Archipelago, I should be totally against him. 
ti The idea of substituting a modified Homan Chniacter bustling 
ah w ith dots, accents, and italics, for the existing national vehicles 
tb of written thought, maybe lelegated to the Gieck Kalends but 
huthe object of the Piofessor on this occasion was to fix some under- 
Bo 6 tood principles of transliteration of pioper names and technical 
theVemacular teims, and to fico the British public from the harsh 
schsolecisms of the German editors of English books, who write k 
witto represent ch (soft) and g to represent j A Commission was 
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appointed to tliiesh out the subject, but it is one of those, which 
each nation must settle foi itself 3 fo Frenchman, German, or 
Englishman will ciei anno at a common platfoim, noi is it of 
xuucli piactical impoztance, so long as each author maintains one 
intelligible system 

Piofessor llaile/’ paper 011 the Kalcmdai of the Avesta, and tho 
original homo of tho Avesta lleligion, was handed in for publication, 
the authoi bemg pi eiented fioui attending by illness Professor 
Ascoli tlu'ii lead a most interesting and thoughtful paper on “ The 
Ethnological lleasous ioi the Tiausfonuation of Languages.” It 
really is a bnef alistiac t of the contents of a large volume, pub- 
lished bv this distinguished Scholai 011 the subject. Dr Hermann 
Collit/ followed with a paper “ On 11 Peculiar Kind of Yedic Com- 
position.” The last paper 111 this important Section was by a 
Scholai of a eountiy newly enfranchised to liberty and literature, 
Serna, Loulca Mamikoi itch, the lepiesentutivc of six millions, 
u ho had found a new status This paper naturally turned upon 
the litciatiuo of his eountiy, and lie lccoided the Pcisian, Aiabic, 
and Tiukish woids, -ninth had ensiafted themselves m the Vocnbu- 
laiv of tho people, the badge and the lecoul of then’ long servitude. 
Political liberty does nut flee the language of the completed race 
fiom the lmpiuitios aii'ing flora contact with tho conquerors If 
India iioio to shake off tho voko of Cleat Bntara, in their Imqua 
jiiDicn would hi u foi eiei certain woids or plmiscs, which" would 
101 cal to tholiistoiual student the foicign domination 

Finally, m this Section, a stiong 1 ('presentation was made to 
lei 11 lfv, if possible, the decai mg, if not absolutely defunct, 
Snnskiit Text Sonefy Founded 111 1861 by tho late Professor 
(ioldstuckei, it had done excellent good sen ice m publishing 
Texts, m I nch, imptrtant though they were to Science, no pub- 
lislici could, 01 nould, under take I fern that it is hopeless, that 
funds mil bo foithcouung fui the piupose, cithci fiom private or 
public soiuec's 

I pass lioiv to the Afiuan Section the attendance was small, 
hut the subjects of gieat mtoiest 31 Edouaid Kanlle reported 
the jiiogic'ss made by luiu-elf in cany mg out the duty entrusted 
to linn 111 1874, by the London C'ongiess, of editing a revised text 
of the “Book of the Dead,” that wonderful compendium of the 
eschatological news of the Eui ptians. An approved Text, after 
a companson of scoies of ougmnl doeuments, had at length been 
piepuicd, and a table of the laments. It mil add greatly to 
philological knon ledge, as n ell as tlic special subject of the Kcligion 
of that wonclciful people 31 Kavillc then commumcated, on tho 
jiait of 31 . 3 Iasjieio, an account of the wonderful chscovciy of 
collins and mummy-cases, which had lately (Julv, 1881) taken place 
at Dar-cl -Bahai 1 m Upper Egpyt Ills attention has been called 
foi some time to the nurnbei of Papyu and other objects, which 
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Arab 3 wen bimcnng foi 'ale, and the conviction had been arrived 
at, that the tomb of a king named Pmotun mud have been by 
some chain f (lice mi tod and i tiled M Ala -pi ro, when ho was at 
Thebes calls m tin vear 1881, oidcrcd a ftilain man to be- arrested, 
who vai suppo-ed to hold the -octet, and one of his biotin is then 
revealed it to Baud l'a-ha, and the Kludive pa e older- to have it 
examined. The find was wondeiiul, the most lropoilant mummies 
weie aiitcu dint to the Eightri nth Bvn.i-ty Sekem lii-lla Taakcn 
(ot the Ln-i 1 jptiou oL Altun mummv-iasc only, Qw cn An-iia 
Eighteenth Bum-tv King Alum - T i lla-inen-phi ti, , the black 
Queen Unfit tan, w if c of the foiegoing, Qwcn llont-ti-nmo-hoo , 
Pimtess AI< --hont-ti-moo-hou , l’tmt i -- Sit- Amen , Puncc Se- 
Amen, eldc-t -on ot Alimos l , King Aimnhotep 1 , Km" 
Thothmes I Bnuinmv -ca-e onlv, ; King Tliotlimc - II . Km" 
Thorium- Til fmuinmy doubtful; , QuunSit-ka i mummy onlv'. 
Nineteenth lhnu-ly Kina Itamc-e - 1 Bnmumy-ca-c oiilvj , King 
tSoti I. Tnuitieth Byna-ty ltame-e- XIT , Queen Notnmt, wife 
of Her-Hoi , Km- Pmotun I , King Pinotcm II (mummy only, , 
Prince and High-put -t Ahi-ahuli, son of Pmoteiu II , Queen 
ILntlioi llinlani , Union Ast-ein-af, Piince-s Xc-ikhon-u , Queen 
Maketa, Quieu Al.uiti mluit , J’liwe Tot Ptnhfunkli llamcst-, tailed 
“the ioi al -on of ltame-e-,” evidently a -on of one of the Inttci 
ltume— id< - 

Beside- the alios c, flicic have hi on ih-ioveud five loval 1 ’apvri, 
and an lntmin-e -ton of pt et lou- olqeit- of all kind-, unhiding the 
ontir win opinion- of a Queen Aali-hotep, whom il lla-pcio 
mehnos to lihnlifi with the Queiu Aah-lioti p, who-e nnitnurv and 
famou- ]ow< 1 - have lung hoen the downing gloiv of tho JJulak 
ATuseuin Tins ulontifii utiou piomt-is to -oho a piohlun, which 
has long hallled (oiqectilie Jl Ahi-puo l- of opinion, that tlie-o 
royal muninue-, of so many ib fluent ipoilis and families, weio 
tiansfem d fmm their tomb- to tin- ob-enie huluig-pldi o, m older 
to defeat tfi.it famou- gang of tonib-iolibci- (ft nip Ihuaeses IX), 
whose depiedntions me molded m the Abbott Papym- Yauons 
llieiatu 1 ii-i upturns timid upon the mummy-cases and bandages 
of Anunhotc]) T , Seri. J , and l’ame-es Xll , state, that the lemovnl 
was peifouned byoidei of tho l’ue-t-King Pmoiem, son of Pmnklu 
At the tune (tlieie being lolxllioii in tlic Xoith of Egypt, and a 
eontempoiai \ dyna-tv of Semitic ougm loigmng in the Bella) 
the loval family of Thebe- weie eudentlj (ontent to use this 
nnaent buual-vault for themselves Beginning with Queen 
Notennt, tho whole lme would seem to have been eon-igued to 
this spot, tlic last buried being probably the last, who died at 
Thebes bcfoie the coming of Sheshonk “ Sunt et sua fata 
sepuli hi is ” After the mteival of thousands of years these roval 
lemanis, conrpalcd m vain by pious hands, lemovcd in vain by 
reverend hands to secure safety, have heen disinterred to adorn 
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flip Museum at Bulat and giatify tlic crave of inquisitive and 
unsympathetic Seliolais The Hindu kings, who burnt their dead, 
vcic wiser 111 then generation 

limgseli liev then lead his papei, “ On the Egyptian Ethno- 
logual Table,” full of now facts and suggestions. He pioposcs to 
read the name hitherto supposed to be llutennu as Iltennu, and 
to identify it with the Assynan tllanu (‘north’), the original 
situation of the people meant being neaier the souiees of the 
Etipliiulps Kliai, one of the Egyptian designations of Phemcia, 
Hie, lie thinks, smnlaily honoured fiom the Assyrian akharru 
( vest’) The Hvksos, 01 Monti, he ■would brmg fiom the 
mountains of Elam, Henti-iiu-S.itu denoting the distnets of 
Tigus and Enpluates In Asehi, the old Egyptian name of 
lv\ pios, he sees a void meaning ‘ empouuni,’ and an indication 
of the important pait placed hr Kypios, 111 the trade of the 
ancient AVoihl lie fuithci finds a people called Kheta, to be 
c lufully distinguished fiom the lvlieta 01 Ilittitcs, on the Yorth- 
AVpstei n shoie of the Peisian Gulf, and he explamcd the Pygmies 
and lilemim es of Heiodotus fiom Egyptian souiees, pointing out 
at thi' s,mie time, that Hdbesh is the name gnen to the Ahyssinians 
on the Monuments 

Olliei prpcis of less sinking interest wcie leadhy distinguished 
Enptologisfs who made up for their paucity of numhoi by their 
/e.d and in ti\dr, eieiv tftlioLu haying something to say, or picscnt. 
It has often been said, that Egypt by its lnstoiy and its affinities 
is part of Asia Assuming this for the moment, the great Continent 
of Afnea lcmamed uniepiC'ented 111 the Cmigiess m spite of its 
many bundled languages and many millions of inhabitants Africa’s 
fl iv lias not vet come, hut tvventy-fhe -\eais hence it will come. 
At this OongiC'S the compiler of this E"ay lead a paper in the 
Gumaii language on ‘ Oui Picscnt Knowledge of the Languages 
of Afnea ” "Unioitunatclv it liail not occuned to me to imitate 
the example of the Oxfonl Piofessois, and fortify my position by 
pnung 011 the lostium betwixt a Nogio and a Hottentot, and 
h mug a chant delneied to a fetish as a wind-up , so Africa fell 
flat, indeed, and 110 one seemed to caic veiy much about it. 

The Eonitli Section was not important Two sittings disposed 
of it- scanty voik, even after the annexation of the Aichccological 
Section mth its five mcmheis Ko thing can illustrate more 
si 1 miglv the one-snledness, anil nanow views of Emopoan scholar- 
ship at the pieseut epoch How small a portion of the area of the 
uni Id is occupied by the Indo-Goimamc and Semitic races, and 
fi un that small area, foi the purposes of an Oriental Congress, the 
■whole of Europe must bo deducted Yet to this petty fiagment 
ol the AYbild the Scholars of Euiopc, one sheep following the other 
ovoi a woll-beatou path, restrict themselves, while such vast fields, 
such pastures new, invite their attention. Is nothing new to he 
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gathered from such vast linguistic Families as m Asia the TTial- 
Altaic, the Diayidian, the IvoLunm, the Tibeto-lidim.in, the Malay, 
the Chinese, the Japanese, and m Alma the llamitic, and Tegio 
Groups, and the -wonderful Bantu Family of South Africa 5 Only 
one papei deseives notice in tlic Fouitli Section, on the subject 
of a “ Tew Chinese Giammar ” by Piofcs-oi Ton dor Gala lent/ 

A monosyllabic language lias no giaiiuuai m the lestmted sense 
of woid-loio and case-loie, but mitenee-loie 01 syntax plays a 
great pait in its maclimeiv, and in tins duection the new elloit 
is hemg made 

German papeis maliciously leinnikcd, that during the absence 
of the leading medical men of Beilm at the London Medn al 
Congiess, the late of mortality in that city dccieased to a lemnik- 
ablc extent The piesence of so many Scliolais at lieilm had the 
effect of incica'ing its hilantv A gland dinnei as usual concluded 
the pioceedmgs, and them was a gieat deal of mid eloquence 
m many languages The post of a toast-mastei seems unknoyyn 
m Gcimany, and as no pi cue ms au.mgement had been made, their 
was a lush Ey civbody wished to speak The vonngei liieinbcis 
were eloquent in piaise of then masteis, the masteis m piaisi 
of their pupils The Pandit Shyamaji ICii'Iinay anna lose, and 
declared he spoke in the name of 256 millions of human beings 
though after his public pcifoimancc of the sacied utes of the 
Biahmans, and the mutation of the Gayatif befoie unpuie aliens, 
it is doubtful, yyhctliei e\ ell tlic small sect, to y\ lm h I10 belong', 
would continue to lecogni/c linn as then lepiO'Ciitatne Though 
he dcclaied that lie novel touched mne, lie ended with dunking 
“ The Health of the ifmi'tei of Education, and of all Mini'toi' 

“ and of all the gieat Masteis of tlic TToild ” It y as an odd 
chance, that called the l’ost-Mastei-Geneial of Geimany to his 
legs, and still moie odd, that he was the only one, who utteied a 
sentiment worth icmcmbciing He lcmuiked that upyaids of 
sixty millions of lotteis came annually fiom India to Eiuope, 
furnishing loads for nine hunched camels, and all lequnnig 
answcis, a contmgencj which tlic Poet Horace had anticipated 

“ Jam Scythos lesponsa petunt, et Inch ” 

In the last bu'iness-mectmg of tlic Congiess, Lc jden, in Holland, 
was designated as the place ioi the next meeting aftei a lapse of 
three yeais F01 myself 1 must confess, that I left Beilm yyith a 
sense of haying lecened gieat pliasme, yyith enlarged knoyylcdge, 
enlarged dosne ot obtaining kuoy lodge, and mdened capacity to 
appicciate the knoyyledge oi otlici' 

Tluce yeais, hoyeyei, yyeic not destined to elapse befoie the 
friends, who had met at foui 01 fiy c Congicsscs, yycic destined to 
meet again at tlic sixth The Amstcidain Intel national Exhibition 
was fixed foi 1883, so the Congiess at Leyden was summoned after 
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an mtcival of two vcais, and on the iotli of September of that 
jimi, the assembly va- ‘■minded in that quaint little Dutch town, 
M lin h, Lower cr, oeeupici «o pi eminent a position in the History 
of Silence and Instiuction Thoie weio many gaps m the euclc ; 
many unexpected deaths, even m that sl 10 i-t period The wheel 
seemed to hare turned hackwaid', for ladies were admitted as 
mcmheis of this Congic's, conliaiv to the ungallont rules of 
rioienie and Ueilm Holland enjoi s an exceptional position m 
the Itepuhlu of Letteis, and liei Stliolais 111 ec cry blanch of Science 
hold a high plaie The Unncisitvof Levden holds a high rank 
among Uimei-ities Small though the aiea of the country, 
and scant the population, imminent as is the dangci of the Low 
Countnes hecoming a p.nt of the Oilman Empue, which has a 
de'ire to possess liii'elf of hei gieat Atlantic pmts and her Colonics, 
by no nation Mould the disappeaiaiu e of the Dutch from the list 
of nidi pendent kingdoms be moic missed than by England. We 
hare not indeed guaiantei d the independence of Holland, as we 
lull e of JSelgiuin, hut n e should ha\ e a m onl to say, and a blow to 
.strike, befoie Amstudam, ltotteidam, Leiden and Utrecht, fell 
to the position of Hamlmigli, Lubeck, and Fiankfoit On such 
occasions it uas (lie happy prn llese of the Dutch to appear as the 
fill nils of all, as they lnue no national antipathies, and aie able to 
give all a lie aity Melc ome Time is some thing pccuhaily genial 
in the social iliaiaitei of the Dutili an entno absence of stiff 
foi nudity, and let the stately healing of lugh-hicd gentlemen. 

Till numbti of mdi\ iduals, wlio took outtukets of membeiship, 
amounted to 450, and the number of those, mIio actually attended, 
m as 2 1 9, but it must be 1 ei ollei ted that the ladies woie included, 
and the (feogiaphu al position of Leyden m as peculiarly convenient 
foi English and IT inch Scholais The folloMing countiies were 
11 im si nti d (lermany, Aiistio-Hungaiy, lielgium, Demnaik, Spam, 
Plain e, Jhilain tiieiie, Italy, l’oitugal, ltussja, Serna, Sweden, 
and Aomin, SMit/nlaiid, Tuikev, Algena and Tunisia, Egypt, 
Tupoli, United States of A'oith A menu a, lintish India, Japan, 
Fei'ia, Cej Ion, China, and the Dutch Colonics 111 the Indian 
Aichipelago It Mill he pollened that, foi Emopc and Asia, the 

II presentation lias now become complete, and the influence of the 
Congiess is lilt generally, as .111 ad\ aniement of Science, and a 
legitimate expansion of mteiest 111 Oiieutal subjects of all kmds. 
The Mann fnendships, mIucIi have spiung up amidst lepicscnta- 
tnes of dilieicnt countries, Mho, under othci iinunrstanccs, would 

III vi 1 have met, and the subsequent interchange of letteis and 
books, gieatly facilitating lescaiili, bare been tlic pleasing and 

<>h table lesiilts of these laief hut pleasant gatlienngs 

The opening gencial meeting took place in the Tom 11 Hall The 
Ministers of the Intenoi, the Colonies, and of War woie piosent, 
and the former piesided, and made the opening address m the 
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Trench language The Dutch language has not taken its place as 
a classic m Euiope, and until the otliei nunoi languages oi“ Hoi them 
and Southern Eumpe, is destined to di -appeal, being swallowed 
up by the powufnl ccntial languages of Engli-li, Fiench, German 
and Italian The death of the 1’ie-ident elect, Piofes-or Dozy, 
a man of Euiopean leputatnm, was smceiely lamented, but the 
place was well tilled by Piofe-sor Kuenen, aided by a band of 
remaikablc Scliolais each m then ou n way, De Goeje, Kern, well 
known at Bam'tia-, Land, Leeinan-, Pleyte, Pijnappcl, Title, and 
othcis It appealed fiom a communication lead to the Congie— , 
that the Prince 11m al intended to hare been present, but w as 
prerented by lllne-s, ninth, indeed, soon after tnded fatally , 
leaving the llou'e of Oiange without any male descendant As 
soon as the Pie-ident had concluded hi- lengthy opening addie-s, 
leave was given to foieign lcpie-entatne- to pie-cnt any books 
wliith they wi-hed, and addic-s a few void- M Sthefu fit mil 
Franco laid upon the table the second volume of the magmlicint 
Corpus Insenptioiuim Semiticaium, which does the Fiench Govern- 
ment so niiuli ciedit Hr Cu-t, the llonoiaiy Scuitarv of the 
ltoval Asiatic Society, congiatulaled Holland a- being the tiadle of 
Libel tv, the nui-eiy of Science, and the fdlovv-labouui of England 
in the woik of nitioditcnig nvili/ation among the millions of the 
East Indies He laid upon the table Ins woik upon the Languages 
of Africa, with the leniaik, that of nil the languages of Emope, 
the Dutch language was the only one domiciled m Afina, having 
been adopted by tubes, who had abandoned foi it thin own 
language Pandit Sliyamaji Kn-linavaima e\pie— ed lus giatifha- 
tion at being suit hr the Govemnunt of India to lepie-ent Ins 
own (ouiitiv, and lus di light at meeting face to face gicat Stholai-, 
who-o names he had lead of in India He hoped, that the day 
was not fai distant when a -e—ion of the International Congre-, 
would ho held m India Otliu Schol.us of diJleient nationalitie-, 
and m dilteienl languages, bneliy addrt-sod the Congicss, laying 
then hooks on the table 

Hi Loilmi, of tlic Lahoie TJnivex-ity, then got an oppoitunity 
to bung to the notn e of the learned IVoild, the foundation of the 
fii-t andonlv Anglo-Out ntal Lhnvu-itv m India, which was opened 
this veiy yeai at Lahoie, the capital of the Panpib He dil.ited on 
the lmpoitanc e of tills movement, and lemaiked that Ontntal learn- 
ing as the ba-is, and Euiopean Sciem c as the supci-tnictuie oil 
indigenous methods jic equally neeessaiy He expicsscd his grati- 
tude to the Auj uman-i-Pani al) f 01 having oiigmated tins healthy 
and patriotic movement, and having founded lioiuislnng Colleges 
foi tlio Hindu siholai, and foi the ^Mahometan This communita- 
tion was reetived with well-meiitcd applause 

The Congies- then lctned to the ditleient rhamhers, set apart for 
the Sections, and commenced the woik of constituting the Sections, 
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and appointing tlie Presidents Consideration lias to be paid to the 
numbei of papers sent 111 previously, tlie uumliei and tastes of the 
Ncholais assembled, and the peculiar mteicsts of the eonntiy, whore 
the assembly is held Theie is tie formed on tins occasion five 
Sections, but the fiist was subdivided, so, piactically, there were 
six sepaiate companies 

A Semitic (I) Modem, presided over by M Schefer ; (II) 
Ancient, picsidcd over bv Dr Sclnader Amcty-one Scholars 
attached themselves to this Section 

T! Indo-Geimanic oi Arian, presided over by Dr Roth. Fifty- 
tlnee Scholars attached theinselies to this Section 

C Afncun (purely Egyptian), presided ovei by M Licblcm, with 
seventeen Scholais 

D Central Asia and the Extieme Orient, under Professor Yon 
dor Gnhelcnt/, with tnentv-tv\c Scholais 

E Malaysia and Polynesia, piesidecl over by the Abbe Favre, 
with forty -nine Scholais 

Tins last was the specialty of the JS’etlieilands, with tlicir exten- 
sile Colonies 111 the Indian Aichipelago I non follow the pioceed- 
111ns of the modem portion of the Semitic Section 

Till' hiancli of Onental lcseaich seems peculiaily liable to he 
oppic'sed by rut and clued essays 011 particular subjects, not of 
genet nl, or modem, 01 developing mtei e't, and leading to no dis- 
cussion I pas S such o\er mthout notice Piofessor Land opened 
up the subject of Aialuan music, winch led to a ■consideiablc and 
mtei estmsr discussion coii'idciablv advancing the knowledge of the 
subject Piofc'-oi de (ioeje lead a papei on tlie subject of the 
tenets of an Ainbinn '(it, which the lamented Piofcssoi Do/y was 
piepaimg fin this Conaic'ss, hut did nut live to complete. An 
mtue-ting and important discussion then took place on the necessity 
of a complete Dictionaiy of the Aiahio language It seems strange, 
but still is tine The meat w 01k of Fieitag is out of date Lane 
has excluded fiom lus lexicon not only tlie post-classical words, but 
also those, w hu h occui l.uelv, foi which he c ontemplated a special 
Diction ail- Tho Supplemental Dictionaiy by Do/.y excludes all 
the w cuds u=ed by Fic’vtag and Lane Theie was no sufficient and 
convenient lexicon available to the 1 student of both the classic and 
modem foims of the language, one of the most important in the 
woild It appealed, that it \\ ould be impossible to 01 gamze so gieat 
an undertaking, which Mould lequue tho co-upeiation of so many 
scholais, hefoie the gieat nork of the Tianslation of Tab, 111 was got 
out of the way, and disposed of Howeuoi, piepaiation could he 
made, such us dictionaries of the local dialects, and of the words 
occumng m the most ancient poetry It is to he hoped that the 
next gcnciation will lay this matter to heart 

In the ancient portion of the Semitic Section, a startling subject 
was introduced by Piofessor Oort of Leyden, but did not go farthei. 
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His asseition was, that tlio Hebrew text of the Old Testament was 
exceedingly faulty, that all the attention of the ciilu s had been 
devoted to the Husoietic pointing of the von els, leaving the con- 
sonants m an uii-ati-factoiy state He admitted that comparison of 
Hanusciipts would not help him, that a study of the Samaiitan and 
Septuagmt Ti anslations wonldnot adi auce the mattei . other leadings 
might be collected fiom other sonic es He wished to lane a book 
compiled containing cveiv conjoctuial alteiatlon of the Text of im- 
portance The silent opinion of the Section seemed to me, that, 
bad as the state of affans might be, accenting to the new of the 
Piofcssor, it would be better to leaie them alone than to stn up a 
contention, which none could hope to outlive The tectus iccejitus 
is the admitted basis of all Bil il e-Ti ail -latum 

If Tielc, so well known foi lus Histoiv of Ancient Eeligion, 
load a paper on the woi-lnp of the gieat Assyrian goddess 1-tai, 
the goddess of fertility, and the prototype of the Su*au Astaito, 
He tiled to define w itli gieatei accuracy the charactei of this pnmi- 
tive symbolic wor-hip A Iona discussion followed, in which the 
chief Cuneiform Scliolais lomed Biofc-soi Noldeke, lnmself an 
Aiahic Scholai, taunted tlio A-sy nan Scliolais oil the absence of 
agreement in then opinions, which was diprcwng foi those, who 
waited for uistmction fiom the expeits 

1’iofessor Save e of Oxfoicl then piopoundod a subjec t of new and 
great mteiost, of the kind most suitable for such Congicsst’s, “ The 
Dccipliei meiit of the Hal- Amu Tnscuptions, and the ongm of the so- 
called Hcdian Texts ” The plain of Hal-Amii lies to tlio East of 
Susa, and contains the nuns of au ancient city, as well as lcmai li- 
able iock-seulptnies dc'cnbed by the Baion do Iloilo and Lavaid 
The lattei copied some of the In sc ii] it ions, hut unpoifectlv, though 
tlio fiecpient lepctition of tlio same gioup of sjmbols lentleis it 
possible to icstoio the gieatei pait of tlio Text Translations of 
these Inscriptions, accompanied by a Grammatical analysis and a 
Vocabulmv, were guen in tlie memou, though not lead to the Sec- 
tion, the object of wlncli was to piece that, as regards the pecuhai 
Syllahaiy employed, as well us tlio Phonology, Giamuuii, and 
Vocubnlaiv of the language, the ln-c upturn- of Hal-Amu lepicsent 
tlio same Sjllabaiy and language', as those used m the second tablet 
of tlic fai-famed Acliemeiiian Tnscnplion at lielustun, but m a 
slightly oldei fonu Piofcssoi Savco encleai ouicd to show, that the 
Distnct of Hal- Amir was also the seat of the Amanliaiis of tlio 
classical wnteis, and that the most concct title of these Inscriptions 
was Amauhan Tlio Syllahaiy, acrendmg to linn, was dcrivccl fiom 
a Cuisive foi m of the famous Bain Ionian method of tlio age of 
H cbncbailne//ar, hut tlio Hotel inmat i\ es, which piccedo ceitain 
wolds, were tlio same as those used m iSiisum Inscuptions, this 
leads to the conclusion, that tlio dern ations of the Hedmn Syllahaiy 
must have taken place m Susiana, and not m Babylonia As would 
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1)0 expected, Tiofcssor Oppert had lemaiks' and objections to make, 
hut no piactnal ciitici-ms can ho passed upon such a .subject, until 
those, who aie capable of foiming an opinion, lim c tlic whole paper 
111 pi mt imdei their eyes 

1 ’iol'essoi Ooit then diew attention to the absurd notions, that 
pier ailed m tho middle ages among Cliiistians, that the Jews 
committed minder 111 the coulee of their rituals, a notion which, 
appaieutly, still lmgeied 111 the moie mien llizcil portions of Europe 
A discussion followed, m which see eial distinguished Scholais took 
pint, on the meunmg of the woid EL 111 Sabasm Inscriptions Did 
it mean “the Supienie trod” only 1 -* 5 T Oppert, and 51 Halevy, 
the two famous Eiench polemists, took a huge sliaic in the discus- 
sion of these Sections, both of the Ilebiew jitisiia'ion, and extiemely 
independent in then conclusions, and lombatne m then mode of 
eutoumg them To both, liowecei, it was conceded, that they 
wue pi oi mind and enlightened Scholais, and e\cn the fact of their 
entertaining diil'eicnt mows had its salue, as eveiy assertion was 
made undei the etc of a competent and hostile critic 51 Halevy 
closed the pioceedings of the Semitic Sections by an elaboiate com- 
munication 011 the' subject of the eletipheiment of the Thamudite 
lii'cnptions 111 the llajdz of South Aiabi.i He considers, that these 
belonged to a foini of wilting extensn ely used m that part of 
Aialna be foie the birth of 51 ahoinet They 1 elate to the worship 
of jiagiin dninities They liu\ e an mteiest, theiefore, lcligious as 
well as jihilologieal, and tlnow a new light 011 the pic- 5 Iahomctan 
penod, whuli good Mahometans would make believe to have been a 
penod of entile absenio of cultuie. It is giadually tianspirmg, 
that such w as not the case 

1 now pass to tlie Indo-Eui opcan 01 An.in Section Two whole 
dm sail ow ded asseinblv w eic occupied w ltli the discussion of tho 
oiigm of the famous cluster of Alphabets, known as the Indian 
Alphabet, made use of with \ dilations tlnoughout the whole of 
Aeaiei India, Euithei India, and the Indian Ale lnpelago Mr Gust, 
Ilonoiaiv Senetaiy of the lloeal Asiatic Soeiete , laid the (juestion 
liefoie the meeting 111 a buef but complete statement of the precise 
issue 111 the English language, and distnbuted copies to his audience, 
that tin y might 111010 leadily follow the tluead of a complicated 
argument Theie weic those, who assisted, that the idea and the 
grim of the Alphabet weie indigenous 111 India, 111 fact, an inven- 
tion of that learned and ingenious people lhit the distinguished 
Sihohirs who agieed so far, ditfeicd totally 111 details Tlieic wcio 
those who assented, that the Indian Alphabet, like all the othci 
Vlpliabets 111 the Woild, was denied fiom the l’henician Alphabet, 
but the distinguished Scliohus who agieed sohu, differed beyond all 
hope of reconciliation as to the channel, by which this domntion 
of tho gcim 01 bon o wings of the idea, took place There weie 
those, who diffeied fiom both the piecedmg companies, and main- 
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tamed, that tlic Alphabet was derived horn the count lies ljmg to 
the East of India On one point all agicod, that the Inscriptions 
of Asbkn, in the second centurv bcfoie Chust, piesent the eailiest 
asecitamed foim of that Alphabet m two variations, w ith 
regaid to the flist of av I nch, the Xoitliem Asdka, theie was a 
general consensus, that it was denied by a paiticulai channel iiom 
the Phcnieian with legaul to the second, the Southern Asolca, 
there was a hopeless disci epanev of opinion Some of the most 
celebrated Scholais took part m the discussion It is one of those 
questions, which mu 4 stand o\er for the decision of the next 
generation 

Piofessoi Buliler, in the name of Piofessoi- Wax ilullei, who was 
unable to attend the Congiess, laid befoie the Section pliotoguphs 
of the ancient palin-leaf ilanusenpts, the doscnption of which had 
caused such mteicst at the Beilin Congiess. It was with gieat 
difficulty, that they had been obtained, by a special oitlei of the 
Emperor of Japan, to whom they belonged In the memorandum 
accompanying, the Piofc"soi expiesses his opinion, that the palm 
lcai es came to Japan not lati i than boo v n hum China, w lieie they 
had been pieservcd some tune picyiou*ly they must again h.ii e 
been pic'ci ved in India some time beioie they weic com eyed to 
China, so that 500 x n is not ail unsafe date to be assigned to them. 
This elate is tonfiiined by the similarity, y\hick exists between the 
Alphabet, 111 y\ Inch these palm-leaf ilanuscnpts aie wutten, andtho 
Alphabets used 111 the contempoianeous Ins( upturns on metal or 
stone in Ac pal The facts thus pioyed, and stated, aie of the 
highest importance 

Piofessoi ltotli, the Piesident, lcmaiked on the new' edition of 
the Aiesla, yyhich y\as hemg piopaicd by Piofessoi Gelduci at 
Tubingen, fiom tlio collation of a gieat many Manuscripts not 
prey ion sly accessible, for the Paisi ((immunity, contiaiy to then 
picyious customs, had plated all their family ti casinos at the 
disposal of the cntic Tins minks a gieat piogiess in religious and 
liteiiuy fooling, the yalue of w Inch can only he appienated by 
those who know the jealousy, yyitli yylinh Oucntals shioud then 
Sacicd Books 

The quc c tion of tiansliteiation into the Homan Cliainotei, of 
Indian Ohaiacteis, then came up again, and yuis fully discussed, 
without any leasonahle hope of any solution Wo might as well 
hope to heal of rooks cawing 111 conceit, 01 herds of cattle keeping 
step, as of Ewopean Scholais agneing 111 the mode of pionouncing 
and transcribing fon ign y\ ntlen Cliaiactcis It is m the essence of 
national linguistic sepaiation, that tliej should disagiec on such 
subjects, and it is yvaste of time to suggest any expedients So 
long as we know the principles, upon which each company of Scholais 
transliterate, and they keep to those puneiples, no pi actical difficulty 
arises If German Scholais should attempt to foice thoir principles 
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upon British, schools, they should be sternly resisted M Lehmann 
In ought foi w aid the subject of Jam lileutuie, which is a mine still 
to be exploited, and which is, as it w cue, shunted, till the keaiy 
San--kiittiainsh.no got by, but it will occupy futuio Congresses. 
The 1 ’iesident laid upon the table a memon upon certain tenns 
used 111 the AicUa, piepaiod by Bu'-tui J.unaspi Mmochchciji, Chief 
Pnest of the Tarsi community of Bombay, specially for this C011- 
gioss It is to the same enlightened meinbei of a most lespcctablo 
body of Hei Majesty’s subjects, that Piofe—oi Gcldner is indebted 
foi soi end manusuiipts of the Aiesta, sent foi collation It maiks 
an epoch m scliol.udup gcneially, and the history of a particulai 
communitj, when they cntei into the Itepublio of Lctteis. AH 
honoui to them 1 

Piofc-soi Bulilei then proposed, that the literary Institutions and 
TJnnci'itics of India should be admitted into the Body Politic of 
Euiojiean Science and lteseaicli, that publications should bo inter- 
changed, and fieedoiu of communication established, which would 
be piofitablo to both To this the Section aftei discussion agiecd ; 
but as to a proposition of Di Leituer, that the academical degices 
confened 111 India by Umvei'ities should be lccipiocally acknow- 
ledged in Euiope, they declined to th-cuss, as manifestly that 
inattei lestcd with the Unn ci si ties themselves, and was scarcely 
yet of a practical cliaiactci 

Piofc-soi Petcisou of Bombay brought to the notice of the 
Section a memon by Pandit Bliagianlal Indiaji of Bombay on the 
gieat Insc upturn of TTdayagm, of which photogiaphs had lately 
been made The l’audit consideied, that he had been able to 
dcteimme the leal place of this impoitant document, which 
belonged to the second ceutuiy bcfoie the Chii-tmnera, and related 
to a king of Kalinga, who was a Jam, and not a Buddhist P10- 
fes--oi K0111 lemaiked, that he had independently arrived at the 
same opinion, and had published it 111 a woik, which, how T ever, 
could not lull e icached the eye of the Pandit The unanimity of 
the Indian and European Scliolais was of impoitancc. 

Dr Leitnei made a communication on the subject of, I Profes- 
sional and Sec let Tiade dialects, the Aigots, 01 chalects of the 
criminal and wnndenng tubes of Hoi them India, Kabul and Central 
Asia, and the eryptogiapliic and other seciet Charactcis of the 
Panj.ib and Kaslimu 11 The inihience of Greek art on the 
Buddhist sculptme of the Punjab Photogiapli-- were laid upon the 
table of Gicco-Buddlust sculptuie, and the Section lesolved to 
memorialize the Go\ eminent of India to place these niteiesting 
discoi cues moie at the disposal of scholais, by mcicasing the 
numhei of ohjeits sent to London, and distnbutmg casts 01 photo- 
giaphs to Foicign Museums. 

1 now turn to the Afucau, or moie piopcrly, the Egyptian 
Section, as not a woid was spoken for Africa proper M. Pleyte 
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of tlic Leyden Museum chew attention to the fact, that mummies 
were sometimes found ciowned with fioweis, and he suggested, that 
the clown was the si rnbol of victoiy m the battle of human life, 
and w as dccieed to those of the dead, whose life had been me- 
pioaekable, being a ciown of locompcnse and lewaid, sueli as w r as 
alluded to bv St Paul m the Epistle to Timothy The idea is 
beautiful, and lias the ment of noielty. It was determined m 
this Section to confine the business to the reading of papeis on the 
second day, and admit of no discussion The subiocts weic inter- 
esting, but technical, to be fully appreciated only by Egyptologists. 
One featuic of intciost was, that two papeis weic piesented by 
a lady, whose absence on account of illness was legictted, Miss 
Amelia B Edwauls, who has done so much for flic woik of this 
Section The papeis weie lead by a fuend , one of them was 
ically of surpassing impoitance, as it lelated to the lamentable 
dispersion, waste, and destruction of Egyptian antiquities by 
unautlioii/cd and leckless plundeimg of the Arabs It has been, 
asserted that only ono-lialf of Eg\pt’s hidden tioasuics have come 
to light, and that a peisistent and systematic seal eh would lcveal 
wondeis. All this is in the bosom of Time We may anticipate 
the day, when tlicie will be an Aiclnelogieal Suney of Egypt 
I now pass to the fouitli Seition, or Cential Asia and the 
Extiemc Oiieut Piofessoi Schlegel of Leyden made the astound- 
ing pioposition, that the Dutch language was the best medium for 
the tianslation of Chinese woiks It would he meoiu on aide to 
suppose, that such an asscition could he made, so lidiculous m its 
national liai lowness, if it luul not been made Ho had, however, 
auotliei subject, which the Section coidially ac eepted to recom- 
mend, the compiling of an Eiiglisli-Chinoso and Chincse-English 
Dictionaiv, on a plan and scale adequate to scientific lequnements 
t'onsidciable discussion took place as to the method to ho followed, 
hut it was determined by the Section, and subsequently ratified 
bv tbe Oeneial Congiess, that an addicss should be made to the 
Butish Government to appoint a Commission of experts of all 
nationalities to cany out tins necessniy mcasuic 

lhofe-soi Do Ito-ny then hi ought on the tapis the subject of 
the most ancient Monuments of Tapancse litciatiue He eonsidmed, 
that the eighth centuiy of the Chiistian eia was the lemotest date, 
to which they could he assigned Tlioie was no discussion, as tlic 1 
study of Japanese has not yet been sufficiently developed Its 
day is coming Di Leitnei made a eommumc ation on the laces 
and languages m the legion of the Ilmdu-Kush, specially of the 
Hunza, oxpi cssmg his hope to ho able to make l'uithci investiga- 
tions on his letiu n to India Ho lemaiked on the extieme difficulty 
of gettmg intelligent answeis to questions put to sa\ age tubes, and 
the necessity of employing in such lnqumes only men, who had 
the gift of language m them, and who wcic at the same time of 
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patient and sympathetic dispositions A wish was cxpiessed by tlic 
Section, th.it tho woiks of Dr Loitner 011 this subject, which had 
been issued at different period®, should he collectively published 
The fifth Section, 01 Malaysia and Polynesia, being peculiaily 
Dutch, was w ell attended, Piofessois Pijnappel and Yrecclo read 
kindled papeis on tho loots of the Mala\ and Japanese languages 
Tt was pointed out, that there was an essential difference betwixt 
a Malayan and an Allan loot, as the fiist weie bond fide woids, and 
the lattei onlj scientific postulates Tho Malayan root could be 
divided into two classes, the fiist consisting of woids, which 
imitate natuial sounds, and the second of sounds accompanying 
gcstiue, ninth maybe called lmoluntaiy sounds Both consisted 
of v. oids composed of a consonant followed by a vowel, winch was 
often closed by anothei consonant lhofessoi Kcm read a paper 
on the affinity between tho Mafia, tho best known language of 
Dutch Xew Guinea, and the Malayo-Bolvnesian Family of languages, 
111 opposition to the opinions expie"ecl by Di Fiecl Muller Pio- 
Eessoi Yon del Gabelent/, and the Piesidtnt Abbe Favre joined in 
the discussion, which, was extieniely mipoitint M Marrc lead 
a paper 011 the Lexical Affinities of Malagasi with the languages 
of the Malayan Family Tho Piesidcnt, Abba Fane, who has 
himself publislied books on tlic Malagasi, lemaiked, how important 
Plnhdogy was m deciding the oiigm of a late, as fiom a Gcogiaphical 
point of view it would have been imagined, that Madagascar was 
peopled fiom Afuca Piofessor Kcm lemaiked, that the picsenre 
of a few Saiiskut woids in Malagasi maiked, that the date of the 
Malayan enugiation to Madagascai was subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the Hindu influence 111 tho Indian An hipelago 

M llummo, lhofessoi of the College foi tile Tiaimng of function- 
aries for «ei’Mce in the Dutch Colonics 111 the Fast Inches, lead a 
paper on the Peculianties of tho Jaiancsc language He asseited, 
that it was one of the most civilized i’oims of speech such hasty 
geneiali/tilions aie often made by men, who know one or two 
languages at the most, and have no means of comparing If a 
piofessor of -Mexican 01 Quichua weie to get up ancl assert the 
same as legaids the single language which lie knew, who can 
decide ? Theie is one featuie m Jaianese, which is not m its 
faioui, that it lias a high foim used by men of education, and 
a low foim by the people , this fact is latliei agamst the assertion, 
that it is a cmli/ed language, as such a linguistic feature disappeais, 
if it ei or existed, in a eountiy, which is highly eiviliJ'cd Tho 
lowei classes may pionouncc winds chffcientlv, and use cliff eient 
woids, but cannot be s.ud to have a diffeient language lie tiled 
to deduce fiom the existence of the two languages the abstiuct 
fact, that language can have a gicat influence over the chaiacter 
and civilization of a people To this I cannot assent, as we have 
bcfoio us 111 Afuea, Asia, and Oceania, instances of education 
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in tlie highest form being conveyed m languages, which weio a 
quarter of a century piciioiisly entuely iinciilturod vehicles of 
thought, showing that the lowest type of language, if pioperly 
handled, is able to com ey (lie highest ideas, and the highest type 
of language can do no moie Savage people may make their 
language, natiually beautiful, appeal saiago by thou abuse of 
it, m the same wav as the pme fount of English undeiiled is 
disgraced by the slang and oaths of the loughs 15 ut it appears 
impossible, that a language can pet sc have anv c(fect upon the 
people who use it English and Fiencli, gieat vehicles of thought 
as they aic. become degiaded bevond belief in the mouths of the 
"West African and "West Indian Piofcssoi Hunfalw of lluda Festli 
then made a coinmuniLation upon the dilfcicnt methods of counting 
m use in diffluent countries, by fiscs, or tens, 01 othemise It 
was exceedingly inteiesting, but very lengtliv and technical 
Upon a papci by Mr Long, on tbo subject of Onontal 1 ’iovoibs, 
tlic Section lecordod a ui'h, confirmed subsequently by the United 
Congicss, that an offoit should be made to collect in one Peipus all 
the Piovcibs scattcied ill diffeiont books and senals in different 
countiics, cadi one of winch should commence hv collecting its own 
This completed the work of the fisc Sections Two general 
meetings of the whole Congicss took place befoic it bloke up 
The closing assembly foi the purpose of business took place in 
tbo Town llall, but it appealed, that many of the mombois had 
taken their depaituic One question of importance was discussed . 
a wish was expiesscd by tlic Congicss, that the Hutish Museum 
would lend its Manuscnpts to fonugn Ktholais It was pointed 
out to the Congicss by those, -who knew the state of ait, in s host, 
that this, undei the constitution of the M u=eum, was impossible, and, 
were it possible, it would be neithei expedient nor fail exjiediency 
suggested the notonous iceklossness and nnbusmess-likc habits 
of gieat Scholais, u bo died -with boiiowcd hooks and Mauuscnpts 
nuxed up with their own, the -whole being sold sometimes by 
auction add to this the gieat usks of file, and other damage, 
both in the couise of tbo noco'saiy jonmejs, and in tbo pm ate 
residences, 01 ratber apai tmeuts, of tlic boirowei Fail play 
suggested the feeling of indignation, which would he fell by the 
American 01 other Scholar, who had come a long distance to consult 
a unique Mnnuscnpt, and found, lh.it it had been exiled to a 
Continental loui for months The India Office, the lbv\ al Asiatic 
(society, and the Unvceisity Libianes, undertake to lun the risk 
and freely lend their ticasuies The pnreless treasures of the 
British Museum must he kept within its own walls. In the 
Appendix to the Report, 1 remaik, that a decided negath c w as at 
once properly given by the Tiustecs to the proposal 

It was then announced, that tlic next Congress would take place 
at Yienna m 1886, and an organizing Committee was appointed. 
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The President m a few chosen words hade the members faiewcll, 
and the Congicss ceased to exist But their was, of course, a 
h.uuiuet, fiom which the ladies woio uugallantly excluded, or 
lather lclegated to the galleuos, as spectator of the eating, and 
listeneis to the speaking Tlie Mimstoi of "Wai represented the 
Gov eminent of the Netlieilands The toast of the King and the 
House of Change, so closely connected with the independence of 
the jSTetlici lands, y as then pioposed and leceived with applause, 
not without melancholy foiel codings, that the days of that illustrious 
House weie numheied Tlie health of the Ministry was then 
icceived with fayoui, as eveiv liasonahlc assistance had been 
lendeied to the Congicss, and it was announced, that a large 
collection of O11ent.1l Manuscupts had that day been purchased 
by the State foi the' Lilnaiy of the Umreisity, and this was justly 
accepted as a compliment to, and an cxpicssiun of sympathy with, 
the Congicss 

Wo cpiote fiom the columns of the Times an account of an 
incident apait fiom the oulmaiy piogiannno of the Congress, but 
woilhy of lecoid It liacl occuiiccl to many yisitois, that some 
letuin was due to the people of Holland foi their kindness, and it 
was arranged, that a Mib~i upturn should he made for the sufferers 
in Java and Sumatia fiom tlie late earthquake ' Accordingly the 
l’lcsidcnt, aftei the Miui'tei of Wai had eoneluded his thanks for 
the sac. ond toast, gave tlie oppoitumty of speaking to Mr Cust, 
Jlonoiaiy Societal y to the lloyal Asiatic Society, and delegate 
of that and scneial otliei learned (Societies He rose and buefly 
hut dually oxpiessed the wi'lies of the assembled strangeis 
“ Giatetul foi tlie hospitality licenc'd, they wished to make some 
“ letuin How could that la done 3 Tlieie wcio two subjects, 
“ stiic tly Intcinatiemal, lndejienchnt of lleligion, nationality or 
‘ politics Fust, Science, which had hiought them together 
“Secondly, Benoyolemo, and Pity foi sutfeieis, which should 
“ ac company them on paitmg A c iy of anguish had come fiom the 
“ Islands of Java and Suniatia Let them help them, and evidence 
‘ them gi.ititudo to the people of Holland by helping to alienate 
1 the sulfenngs of tlie subjec Is of the King of Holland in the 
‘ Indian Aulupelago ” The pi oposal was coidially appiovccl, and 
acted upon at once A tioop of little gills with baskets filed 
down the nanow dm sums of the tallies, and m a few moments 
upuaids of one thousand gulden weio collected 

Many otliei toasts weie pioposed m Flench, German, Dutch, 
Latin, and oven the Sansknt languages It was cleai, that the 
Congicss had anivcd at a stage of mcohesion, very like that 
of' the House of Commons in the month of August Quiet l’ro- 
fc sms weie seen pan mg off with their wi\es and childicu from 
tlio gallenes, and finding their w ay into the cool stieet, while 
the festivity raged hot and funous within. Scvcial oratois woic 
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on theii legs at the same time, lolici mg them series of tlio speeches, 
•which they had picpaicd Pandit Shumaji Yi'-hnusni nu, and 
his brothel -in-law' llamdass Clmbildnss, weio seen addiessing a 
eiowd of guests in Saushnt, Gujuiati and English, 01 m a 
compound of all tlneo Eveiyhodv was clieeiful and delighted 
and satisfied, and the compilei ot tins account started eailv next 
morning on a long exclusion acioss the Pluck to tlio Caspian Sea, 
an account of winch, journey is gnon in Chapter XI of this 
volume 

But there was a thiul Congicss, whiih is desemng of notice, 
the splendoui and giandom ot which eclipsed the modest reunion 
of the Oriental Scholais 1 allude to tlie Thud Oeogiaplucal 
Congiess, which took place on the 16th of Septcmhei, 1 8 8 r 
and the following days at Venice These only octui altei an 
interval of file yiais the fiist took place at Antweip m 1871, 
the second at Pans m 187 s, and it was hoped that the iouitli would 
some day take place in London The compiler of tins nanatno 
had the difficult task imposed upon bun ot being 111 two places 
at once, and at places so distant as Beilin and Venice, and it 
was only by tiavelling at audit and losing the last day ot the 
Beilin Congiess, and the fiist of the Venice Congiess, that he 
was able to take a 'haio 111 both The Geogiuphic.il Congiess 
at Pans m 1875 had not been without piactical losults I A 
decided impulse was gnon to the cutting of the Panama Canal 
II. Severn! new Oeogiaplucal Societies had been foiniecl in dif- 
ferent countnes III Seieial exploiations by land and so.i had 
been set on foot IV A in all v had been started among Euiopeau 
nations as to who should get fiist to the Xoith Polo and to the 
Ccntic of Afuca 

Everything 111 the Oeogiaplucal Congress was on a much 
grander scale them weio no less than fouiteen bundled and 
forty-seven membus cniolled, and of those cloven bundled and 
thirteen were pit sent The countnes lepiesentecl woe, 111 the 
alphabetical ord< r of the Italian language, The Argentine lie- 
public, Austiiu-llung.uy, Belgium, The Brazils, Canada, Cluli, 
Columbia, Egypt, Fiance, Geimanv, Japan, Giccce, England. 
Italy, Mexico, the Xetliei lands, Portugal, lloumama, llussia, 
Spain, The United State-*, Switzerland, Venezuela All these 
countnes sent delegates, and many gicut cities sent lepiosentatives 
also, and nnmbeilcss learned Societies, ioi the subject of Geo- 
graphy touches upon eieiy bianth of Human Knowledge X01 
was the place of meeting unwoithj of tlio gieat gathering of men 
of note from eceiy pait of the Woild The Queen of the Adnatie 
never looked moie blight and beautiful, and the wcatlici was 
transcendantly loiely Kcw life was given to many half deseited 
palaces, and a great strain was placed upon the powcis of accom- 
modation to recoil c so vast a ciowd, foi with the members, who 
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■were of both sexes, came relatives and fnonds, and the piospect 
of a gala-day on the Canal brought a quota of moie siglit-seeis 
The King and tlio Pnnce of Naples, and all tlio Munsliy, and all, 
that nus distinguished and llluslnous in Italy, weio there A 
gieat exhibition of geogiaphical subjects had been collected, and 
thrown open several days picnously. The Doge’s Palace was the 
place of the geneial lcunions, while in tlio adjoining palaces 
looms wcic set apait foi the Sections 

Tlio Piesidcnt of the Congress was the Duke of Genoa, cousin 
of tlio King and biotlioi of the Queen, but as a fact, he did 
not letuin fiom a voyage round the "VVoild until the very last 
day of tlio Congiess, and Ins place was woithily occupied by the 
Piesidcnt of the Managing Committee, Don Onoiato Gaietam, 
Prince of Teano, v\lio has since succeeded Ins father as Duke of 
Soimonita. the Piesidents of all the Geographical Societies in 
foieign countries were Yicc- Presidents, and these, added to the 
Itopiesentativc Delegates of all coimtues, foimed the Committee 
of Management, and most efficiently they discharged their duties. 
Moic than a year had been occupied m pieparations, and nothing 
was left unpiovided for Otlici Congresses may equul possibly, 
but none can ever possibly surpass, the splendour of this. Where 
else mil bo found such a city as Venice, such a climate as the 
Italian, a Sovcicign leadv to take a personal part, and be present 
all the tnno, as King Ilunibeito ; such a Congi css-room as the Sala 
do Piosada of the Doge’s Palace, such illuminations as those of the 
Giaud Canal, so couiteous and pleasing a people as the Italian? 

Geogupliy, as taught m schools, is not unpopular, and in after- 
life, its study is one of umveisal and general interest : it is par 
excellence the subject, n Inch attiacts ladies, and that numerous 
class of the community, who seek to make themselves (but often 
seek in vain) well lufoimed But Geogiapliy, as it was presented 
to a Scientific Congress, puts on a formidable Gorgon-like appear- 
ance, elei ates itself fai beyond the intciest, and even the compre- 
hension, of any but the initiated. The subject was divided into 
eight Sections 

Section I Mathematical Gcogiaphy, Geodesy, and Topography 

Section II Manno Geography, and Hydrogiaphy. 

Section III Phj sical Geography, Metooiology, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology. 

Section IV. Anthropology, Ethnology, Philology. 

Sichon V Histoncal Gcogiaphy 

Section VI Economic Geography, Emigration, , Commerce and 
Statistics / 

Siction VII Geogiaphical Instiuction 

Section VIII Expeditions of Discovery. 

If ever eleven liundicd men were assembled to talk and argue 
de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam alas, it was on this occasion, and it 
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•was difficult to see what subjects could not, m some way or other, 
he forcibly mtioduced, except those that related to Behgion, which 
were rigidly excluded 

■With a view of gumg a fearful leality to the work, a long seiies 
of questions had been, many months befoie, ciiculated upon veiy 
abstiuse subjects, to which answers were sent in, and the Con- 
gress ended by chawing up a series of recommendations of things, 
which ought to be done. W e can only be thankful, that the Com- 
mittee of Management did not possess sovereign power, for they 
cleaily had all the attributes of merciless taskmasteis, and relentless 
slave-elm ers, in the cause of Science It cannot be said, that tlio 
subjects discussed mthe Sections weie m any way attiactne to the 
general public, on the other hand, the general gathenng of the 
whole Oongiess was exceedingly interesting The great liall in the 
Doge’s Palace, called La Bala del Maggior Comiglie, was cltcLuocl 
by the aiclntect to bo unsafe, if its fl.001 were occupied by the vast 
number, which its dimensions would admit The smaller lull 
would only hold about seven bundled, and many wore tlieiefoie 
necessaiily excluded on the occasion of the first solemn opening 
by the King in peison 

The Comte do Le«seps, of the Suez Canal, who represented the 
second Congress at Tans, opened the proceedings, and made over 
the authority, previously vested m the Flench Committee, to tlio 
Italian The Prince of Torino read his inaugural addiess, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction then declaied the Congiess open 
The Syndic of Yemce then addiessod the meeting in tenns of lieaity 
welcome He bore the wondrous names of Danto Aliglmii His 
speech was ns beautiful and poetic as Ins name Tliei e is a sw cot 
melody in the sound of the Italian language, and oiatois on public 
occasions in Italy allow themselves a flow of poetic lmaaciy, which 
would bo intolerable in Hoi them climes He alluded to Maico 
Polo, the father of all travelleis, and chew attention to the vast 
progress of Geogiaplucal discovuy since that time, and since tho 
days of Clmstopher Columbus, wheu what was really tine seemed 
to the IVoild to be folly. 

“From the desert solitudes of ice, fiom the fearful Afncan 
“ foicsts, made moie fearful by the cues of wild beasts and the 
“ shouts of savage men, fiom the ends of the lYoilcl, a hunched 
“voices are heard this clay they aie the voices of tho Marti r 
“ Explorer, who fell in this great Odyssee and it is the gloiy of 
“ Italy, that amidst those voices aie heaid the voices of some of Lei 
“ own sons 

“Aftei saluting those who are piesent, lot me he pei nutted to 
“ salute those also who aie absent absent upon the Ocean, or in 
“ some inhospitable countiy, who are forcing then way tlnougli 
“ some perilous enterprise, or tiymg to compel the Yngin at tho 
“ Worth Pole to disclose some poition of her icy mantle ” 
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At the conclusion of the foirnal pioceedings, certain personages 
wcie piesentcd to tho King, but, as is usually tbe case, the gieat 
Tiavelleis, wlio had done the work of cxploimg, tho real men of 
Science, who had bi ought the Science to its high level of piaetical 
efficiency, wcie elbowed into the baekgiound by courtiers, syco- 
phants, men m blue and gold coats, who had contributed nothing 
to the extension of knowledge, anti w ho to sav e their lives could 
not have answciecl one of the questions piopounded 

I will notice one 01 two of the subjects, which were discussed. 

The Italians, Manteuci and Hasan, had just completed their tour 
acto-s Afnca fiom the lied Sea to the Hight of Biafra, and the lll- 
btaned llanteuei had aim ed in England only to die They had, in 
fact, discoveicd nothing, toi they went ovei giouncl traversed by 
otliois, but the young Hasan was h -tent'd to with applause, as he 
nanated biicilj- tho outline of his journey 

Le-stps told the Congiess about tho piogiess of the Panama 
Canal, and announced that by the time of the next Congress (1886) 
it would be open to tiaffic, which it ceilainly was not These were 
bold woids, yet the man, who lias succeeded in physically dividing 
the Eastern Hemisphere foi tho sake of uniting more closely the 
inhabitants, may piobably live to sec his 6ecoivl great enterprise, of 
dividing tho 'Western itemi-plieie, accomplished General Turr 
followed suit, and told tho Congiess about his scheme to cut the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which was mcie child’s play The much- 
vaunted Tians-Saliaui Railway was alluded to, as something not 
within pi actual consuleiation Much was said m tho scientific 
Sections of establishing 0110 Hondian, fiom which all distances of 
longitude could be umfoimly counted There is no doubt, that 
the Hcndian of Greenwich will, 111 the end, triumph, but nothing 
will convince a Frenchman, that Pans is not the centio of the 
Tv’oild Anotliei question was as to tho establishing a unifoim 
E'uo of levelling A decision on this point also must be left to the 
fuluie Anotliei question was the expediency of having Societies 
of Commeicial Geogiapliy. As is well known, the Royal 
Ceogi iphical Society ot Gieat Bntam excludes fiom its consideiation 
all matteis connected with Commence, Emigiation, and Religion. 
Thcuc is, liovvevei, no icason, why -epaiate Societies should not 
he fanned for the former subjects and no doubt that they will he 
of gieat utility. 

Allu-ion was made 1 m one of the Gonoial Meetings to the assassi- 
nation of Piesidenl Giufield, the news of whose death anived, while 
the Congiess was sitting A vote of thanks was passed to Leopold 
II , King of tlic Relgians, foi the enlorpnsc, munificence, and far- 
sightedness, with which lie hail set on foot the International Asso- 
ciation in Equatonul Aliica, which, in the piesent yeiu, 1 8S4, has 
11-cn to the dignity of an independent State, guaianteed by the 
Gieat Poweis of Europe and the United States It was a noble 
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idea to convert the basm of the River Kongo into a Fiec State, open 
to the Commerce and religious Missions of all nations. Well might 
King Leopold be saluted with the title of “Afncanus.” 

Venice is at all times and seasons beautiful, but on this occasion 
hospitality and loyalty added to its charms The illumination of 
the city at night was perfect; 1 10,000 small lamps showed every 
architectuial teatuie of the buildings in the Piazza di San Maico. 
The Church of St. Mark was illuminated by 12 reflectois, with 
electric lamps secuied to the throe Venetian masts m fiont. It is 
impossible to describe the suigmg ciowd of 60,000 or 70,000 persons 
in the Piazza and Piazzetta , every window was filled with occu- 
pants looking at the scene San Gioigio Maggioie, on the other 
side of the Canal, was most beautifully and artistically illuminated. 
The vai ions budges of approach to the square were guarded by 
soldieis, who had ordeis to allow the people to pass m one direction 
only, so groat was the crush Tho ciowd, however, was most 
orderly, and tho King and Queen frequently dining the evening 
came to the windows of the Palace, and graciously acknowledged 
the cheeis and shouts of “ Viva ” which weio made. It took 200 
men, I undoi stand, to light the lamps For 45 years no such gieat 
illumination lias taken place m Venice, and the one then (on the 
occasion of tho visit of the Empeior of Austna) could not bear 
companson, as numerous electric lights were displayed on this 
occasion 

There was a legatta and a grand piocession of decorated gondola. 
The men woic dressed m picturesque antique costumes All Venice 
was looking at the spectacle on the Grand Canal In tho procession 
were twelve huge municipal baigo gondola, carved and gilded with 
magnificent silk canopies, with gold tassels and life-size figure- 
heads The gondoliers woie diffeiont drosses, some represented 
Eskimo, others wore mediaeval and Old-English costumes There 
was only one lace the winning-post was at tho Palace of the 
Foscan Tho King and Queen woie piesont, but left soon. The 
Royal gondola could only piocccd very slowly, so dense was the 
crowd A dense pack of boats was foimcd, presently the mass 
drifted like paek-ico to the fore , and the cor so, or procession, 
followed the King and Queen It suggested the water-show's on 
tho Thames tempo) e Elisae, but with a ninctocnth-contuiy addition, 
the advertisement-boat None could mistake the goigoous display 
of the Venezia Murano Glasswoiks Company, and the dodesona 
(twelve oars) of the well-known Salvmti house 

To many, some of the anangements seemed lmpeifect. The un- 
emancipated condition of the Italian Pi ess pi evented any attempt 
on the part of leporters and short -hand w ntei s to keep the mombors 
of tho General Congress, and tho general public, informed as to what 
was going on m tho Sections. It was, as if Parliament was sitting, 
and there was no daily newspapei. Everybody was at sea, and 
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none could follow the discussions, and two years elapsed bcfoie tlio 
leport appealed, by winch tune all interest had died out, and m 
this bus}' age other niattei s had become uppermost m the minds of 
men The baicst shelelon-iepoit of each day’s pioccedmg was 
indeed given, sufficient to make one regiet, that it was hopeless to 
know moie In England 01 the United States, a full account of 
the w oik of each Section w ould have appealed in the evening-papers. 
Olliei and seveici things weie said., but I will not lepeat them. 
This Congiess will be lemembcied for its uttei want of older, for 
its pcifcct mismanagement It is not a pleasant truth to tell, when 
all the Autlioiities, both of the Meeting and of the City, did their 
best , but it should be told for futuro warning. (Test la confusion 
oiyamsic (oigamscd chsoigamsation >), lemaikod a caustic French- 
man The time foi the meeting of the Junes was so fixed, as to 
clash with the meeting of the Sections The veiy fact, that an 
Exhibition was held at the same time as the Congress, was injurious 
to the Congiess as a deliberative body Theie was no general meet- 
ing-place, or lutliei theie woie tlnco; consequently, the Piazza 
was the sole lendczvous. Thoio was no daily list of names and 
dilutions, the toimor weie punted so as to be unintelligible. 
Houis of inciting woie aibitianly changed at the last moment; 
time w as w lllully wasted in spouting long-winded nonsense Not 
a few ot the delegates fled, as soon as possible, from the peine forte 
et dm e In the midst of the meetings and the Serenade on the 
Canal, theie weie excuisions to neighbouring cities, unveiling of 
statues, visits to manufacturers of beads : one thing was markedly 
absent except to a select few, banquets and entertainments. 
Perhaps the number was too great for even a Lord Mayor to 
gi apple with. 

Londox, Novembek, 1884 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OP ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 
VIENNA 

Hvmo in former years published an account of the six eailier 
Onental Congi esses at Pans, London, St Petersburg, Elorcncc, 
Beilin and Leyden, I now proceed to give an account of tlie seventh 
Congiess, which was opened on September 27th, 1886, at Vienna 
The object of these Congresses has been to bung together, aftci state d 
intervals, all the Scholars, whose attention is devoted to the study 
of Onental subjects, Philology, Aiclimology, religious and general 
liteiatuio It is generally accepted, that the word ''Onental” 
includes Asia, Afnca and Oceania Politics, Commerce and tho 
Christian Religion aie subjects, winch aie absolutely cvcludi d, and 
contiibutions legal dmg Gcogiaphy, Ethnology, 01 the exact Scienc es, 
would be lespectfully declined, as being outside the oibit of the 
Congress Even then, a vast variety of subjects of mtcie«l 10- 
niamed, so diffucnt fiom each other, that not only no one Scholar 
is conveisant nitli all, but the gieat majority me totally ignoiant 
of what is going on beyond their own immediate cnTiionnnnt 
The "\V01ld of the Onental savant is divided into Anan, Semitic, 
Altaic, Egyptologue, Assynologue, Sinologue, etc , etc Then 
again the Scholais themselves aie of different mental calibre and 
distinct ti .lining Sonic me meie Piofessors, occupying a Chair, 
and naiiow-mindccl, though cxliemely accurate others bcloug to 
the speculative onlei, and use tho diiming-iocl of goneialirati 011, 
guing new life to the dead accumulations of knowledge by then 
contcmpoiarios a thud class are w ell-infoi med dilettante, ttIio, 
without accurate knowledge, and without speculative powc 11 , 
supply an intelligent and cutieal amhcnco, and by keeping them- 
selves abreast of the lcnou ledge of the pci 101I down the whole line 
of investigate s, aio able to icstiain those, who aio too lash, and 
stir up those, who aio content to sit upon their haunches It 
requires a ceitain amount of cultuic and study to understand and 
appreciate tho discussions, which take place at such Congresses 
And something else is lcquiicd for the outsuleis four languages 
are permitted to ho used in tho communications and discussions, 
English, French, German and Italian, and no Scholar can do justice 
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to the subject, who is not familiar with all. Professors fall into 
the eiioi of discussing subjects, which are too technical and 
scholastic the gieat Scholars sometimes allow themselves to 
cntei a world ot too uncontiolled speculation, and of lash and 
hazaidous tlieoucs .Between this Scylla and Chaiybdis the arena 
of knowledge is always extending, and, owing to the community 
of thoughts and personal fuendships, which are the result of these 
Congiesses, theie is a great economy of labour and solidarity of 
investigation 

At the sixth Congress hold m 1883 at Leyden, it was determined 
that the next Congiess should be at Vienna in 1886 As the 
time appioaclicd, a Committee of Oigamzution was formed at the 
lattei city, consisting of &ix repie«entative Scholars of different 
blanches of Science, piesided 01 er by Laron Alfied von Kiemer, 
favouiably known as an Oiiental Seholai, and a distinguished 
member of the Au tnau Consului Sen ice His Imperial and Royal 
Highness, Ai chd uke ltaiuicr, agreed to be Patron. The University 
of Vn 1111.1 placed tlicir gland new buildings at the disposal of 
the Congiess C11 Calais weio issued, notifying the dates and 
conditions ot membership, which included ladies: the Austrian 
lailwajs allowed leduction ot Lues, and by Sunday the 26th 
of Septembei the members had assembled 

Expenence obtained in pi euous Congiesses enabled the Vienna 
Committee to pioiido against all difficulties The advance of 
cholera iiom the (Election of Luda-Pesth, and the proceedings 
ot the Russian Consul-Geneial in Lulgana, seemed to place the 
Coiigiess in jeopaidv, but o\eiy thing came off betwixt September 
27th and Oetoboi 2nd with the gieatest success, and eveiy one left 
Vienna ehaimcd and satisfied 

In looking thiough the list of membeis, who paid their sub- 
sciiption ot fouiteen shillings, and exceeded four hunched, I find 
repiesentatives of eveiy countiy m Eurojie of Egypt m Afuca, 
of India and China m Asia, and of the United States in America, 
but of these only 147, including ladies who were membeis, put 
in an appeaiance : all subscnbmg members leceive a copy of the 
extiemely valuahlo lepoits, which aie geneially very tardy in 
appeaiance A list ot membeis piesent, noting their place of 
sojourn m Vienna, and a list of the communications forwaided for 
discussion, and a daily chronicle ot events and engagements, were 
published, and foiwaidcd to every member, who were thus kept 
01 Hippo) t with what was going on Vienna is an exceedingly 
agiceablc city to lesule 111 , the hotels aie excellent, and the 
means of locomotion admu.ible The weather was simply superb 
the only diawback was that betwixt the business of the Sections, 
and the attiactions of the hospitality, it required a frame of iron 
to beai up undci the pressure of the six days’ Session. 

On the evening of Sunday, 26th, all the membeis met m one 
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of the great hotels at an informal reunion for the purpose of 
exchanging giectmgs, making acquaintances, anil ascertaining the 
arrangements foi the next day On Monday the 27th, at 10 30AM, 
the Congress was solemnly opened in the gieat liall of the University. 
The Archduke presided, and theie was a good assembly of the 
residents of Vienna, in addition to the membeis of the Congiess. 
The Archduke opened the meeting, and was followed by the 
Minister of Public Instiuction, Dr. von Gautscli, m a set speech : 
the Picsident of the Congress, Baron von Kieincr, then lead Ins 
opening address On a table in fiont of the Committee were laid 
out all the books presented by Membeis of the Congiess, many 
of them of great mteiest, but peiliaps the laigest and most 
interesting came fiom the Butish and Eoioign Bible Society, and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge The delegates 
of each country had the opportunity of articling a few woids of 
greeting, and when it came to the turn of Di ltobeit Gust, one 
of the delegates of the ltoyal Asiatic Society of Gieat Bnt.un, he 
begged to expiess in his name, and in the name of his colleagues 
from England, the pleasuie, which they felt in finding themselves 
in the city of Vienna, and he begged to ofltei foi the acceptance 
of the Congiess one hunched and four volumes of Tianslations 
of a well-known book (the Bible) in the languages of Asia, Afnca, 
America and Oceania, prepared at the expense of the two Anglo- 
Saxon nations, but with the assistance of Stliolais fioni Germany, 
Austria, Puissia and Holland, languages spoken by moie than two 
hunched millions of people at the present moment. The present 
was roeeivcd with applause, and the books neie examined ruth 
interest, and will be placed on the slichcs of the University 
Xibraiy The members of the Congress then letncd by older 
of the Piesident to the difleient Section-iooms, and fonned them- 
selves into six gioups, electing Sectional Presidents, Vice-Pi csidents 
and Seciotanes The number and nature of the Sections had been 
previously determined by the Oigamzmg Committee with reference 
to the nature of the wntlen communications previously sent m to 
he read at the Congiess They were six in numboi 

I. Modern Semitic II Ancient Semitic III Anan or Indo- 
European. IV Egvpto-African V Central Asiatic and the 
Extreme Onent VI Malaysian and Polynesian. 

In past centuries Drum and Gioek exercised a tyranny over the 
world of Education and Bescuieh, which is scaicely even now got 
rid of. A similar kind of tyranny is cxeieiseil by Arian and 
Semitic Scholars of Europe, and in the opinion of some, Sanskrit 
and Arabic, and their congeners, are the only studies worthy 
of attention 

It will bo perceived, that out of the six Sections, three were 
assigned to them ; hut, when we examine the number of contribu- 
tions to each branch of Oriental study, we shall see how largo a 
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poition of the mmd and leisuic of tho present generation is occupied 
by these narrow, lestucted, and kss impoitant studies If it \\ eio 
asked m an English school, why tho modem languages aie not part 
of the Education, the leply would be, that the luastois oi the school 
did not know them So if it i\ ei c asked, w hy scaioely a student 
turns his attention to the subjects ot the last tlnee Sections, the 
reply would be, that nith lew exceptions, them were no teachers 
01 Clians Both the Anan and Semitic languages are mflexive, and 
lesemble each otliei m othei salient leatuies, such as possessing 
giammatical geudeis, etc , the laces, who speak those languages, 
occupy but a small portion of the Globe having been highly 
cultnated and 1 educed to wilting, these languages have lost their 
froslmess, and but few seciets ot antiquity aie to be gathered from 
them Still they aie the fashion, and at the Vienna Congress their 
Sections weie cion ded, wlnlo a few only, some out of more pity, 
or the cocicion of the reader of a paiticulai paper, were induced 
to attend tho lemainder 

It is not my intention to lecoid the names of the distinguished 
Scliolais who weie piesent, 01 of the Offices which they filled. 
It is sufficient to notify, that there weie 419 names inscribed as 
subsciibing members of the Congress, of whom 147 were actually 
piesent, some of whom weie delegates of countnes, Universities, 
01 learned Societies E’mety-oue communications were made m 
wntmg the laige majonty of these weie lead in one or other 
oi the Sections, and weie open to discussion the remainder will 
be published m the Tiansaclions Of the ninety-one communica- 
tions sixty-six related to Allan and Semitic subjects, and twenty- 
five to the lest of the Onental "\V01ld, past 01 piesent It must 
be lemaiked, that tho subjects, with few exceptions, were prac- 
tical, new, aud indicating inquiry and leseaich. During the week 
tho Sections sat simultaneously, until they had disposed of their 
agenda, and the daily 1’iogiess-iepoit supplied mfoimation piece- 
meal, and tho coiiespondents of the penodicals of Europe reported 
the proceedings m the same way . foi the purpose of greater 
lucidity I have collected the woik of each Section in a separate 
paiagiaph, and propose to dispose of each seriatim. It must be re- 
collected that, in addition to set discussions, opportunity was taken 
at intei vals to present hooks to the Congioss, and to make com- 
munications with regard to foithcommg books, and even to invite 
the opinion of the Section as to the expediency of publishing new 
books, or now editions of old books. The mteichange of thought 
that followed was of tho gieatost importance In the Modern 
Semitic Section eighteen subjects wore on tho Agenda, wheieof thioe 
only weie not brought foiwaid. The Rev. C T. Ball of Lincoln’s 
Inn made a communication on the subject of the foimal element m 
tho Hebrew lyric. Undei this title a new theory of the laws and 
structuie of the popular poetry, and the more claboiate hymns of 
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the Old Testament, -was set forth, and illustrated by numerous 
examples, including the Song of Doboiali, and the Elegy upon Saul 
and Jonathan It was argued, that the instances quoted weie 
examples of syllabic and accentual as distinct from quantitative 
measuios, and the author found m the metrical form ot the early 
populai pootiy of othci nations, and in the fact, that the old 
Hebicw lyncs, like those of many othci ancient people, woie written 
for mctucal and voice accompaniment, antecedent grounds foi the 
supposition, that the poetry of the Bible is not destitute of 
measured lhytlim Five Scholais took pait m the discussion, and 
tlic pioposition uas by no means leccivcd 111th gencial acceptance. 
Piofessoi Bickell of Innsbiuck read a paper on the coirections to 
the old Si uac veisions of Kalila and Danina, sent to him by a 
Syrian bishop, the result of the companson of the punted work 
with a unique old MS in the monaslciy of Maulm, which was 
made m the sixth centuiy i o fiom the neaily contempoiaiy 
Pallia! 1 Ti ambition of the Sansknt ongmal This same Pahlan 
Text had been tianslated into Arabic, and thence mto the language 
of the AYe-t, gmng birth to that vast litcratuic of Fables and 
Beast-stones, which still chaim dnldion and mtoiest Scholais In 
the Synae text the Buddhistic ongm of these stones is still very 
conspicuous This communication belongs to one of the most 
mteiestmg fields of modem leseaich, which ciops up m every 
language and countiy, and at oveiy pciiod Piofcssor Ohwolson of 
St. Pcteisbuig lefencd to a gieat collection of Synae Tomb- 
Inscuptions, which had lately been found in the Russian C'cntial 
Asia Pi 01 nice of Scmiietch, AA r est fiom the Chinese fiontiei of 
Kulja, and jN'oitli of the Russian Piovincc of Fcigana Tlio two 
graiey aids belonged to the Mostonan Clmstians Twenty-two of 
these Inscriptions had been published a slioit time befoie in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of St Peteisburg, baling been copied 
fiom tlic oiigmal tombstones, oi fiom photographs, or hand-copies 
they ueic of nnpoitanco both fiom Histone, Pahcograplncal, and 
Linguistic points of view Thou dates ivcie from 858 to 1 340 a d , 
and a Tuiki name appeals m ono, dated 858, whence it is clear, that 
the asst 1 lions of the Mcstonan Missionaries, that they had con- 
vented the East Tuiki tubes as fai hack as the eighth centuiy a d 
coiiesponds to the tiuth Gieat mteicst has been taken in Russia 
about tins chscoveiy, and sevcial learned Societies have undeitaken 
to make fuither cxploiatious and publish the lesulls Orders have 
been given to collect these stones in ono central place, and Semitic 
Epigraphy will find itself enriched by many hunched important and 
histone lnstuplions. 

Tho five next speakers treated on scholastic subjects Professor 
Ethe, of Aborj stwith m AValcs, discussed the well-worn subject of 
Yusuf and Zulaiklia, under which name Potiphar’s wife is known in 
Asia, by the gieat Persian poet Fudusf, the wonder being how it 
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■vras treated as Semitic Professor Grunert of Praguo read a paper 
on Aiabic alliteration. Dr Hem of Vienna followed with an Essay 
on tho Pmaneial Policy of Omar II , which he might with advan- 
tage have lesoived foi his class-room Professor llommel ot Munich 
inti educed tho well- worn legend of Barlam and Josaphat m its 
Aialnc foim I liaie no notes of what new light ho throw on the 
strange story of the histone chaiaeter of the gieat Buddha, passing 
by easy stages of legend into the position of a Saint of the Homan 
Catholic Calendar Hilmi Elfendi Ahmad, an official of the 
Egyptian Couit of Appeal, and one of the Delegates of H. H. the 
Khedive, lead a papei m Arabic on the modem popular dialect of 
Egypt This was a notable tact, and I shall lemaik upon it further 
on Piolessoi Karabacek of tho Vienna Museum, spcciully in 
cliaige of the celobiatcd Papyri lately hi ought fiom Eygpt by 
Aiclidukc liaimer, the Pution of the Congiess, communicated some 
highly interesting results of his examination of the Arabic portion 
of these Papyu One of the most mtciesting objects m Vienna is 
the wondcitul collection lately found in tho Eaiyura ThePiesident 
of the Congiess, Buion von Iviemei, then lead a paper on the 
Budget of the Annual Rcienue of the Caliph Haiun al Rashid, 
ba«ed on lately discos eied documents I must confess, that this 
style of communication is moie cuiious than piofitable. Mahomet 
ltasln'd Eflcndi, Inspectoi and Tianslator in the Office of tho 
Ministei of Public Institution m Egipt, and one of tho delegate s 
of II 11 the Khedive, read a paper in Aiabic on the Progress of 
Education m Egypt horn the time of the Aiabic Conquest to the 
present time. When this is punted, it will be an intei estmg study. 
Protcssoi Guidi of Rome lead a communication upon Arabic Lexi- 
cography, a question which has cropped up at most of the Con- 
gresses, hut to which no solution has been found There were not 
many Italians at the Congiess, and the piesencc of Piofessor Guidi 
was theicfoie the more welcomed Professor Teza of Pisa was 
indeed present, but did not take any part in the debates. Tho 
absence of Amdn, Ascoli, and Gubcrnatis was to be regretted 

Dr. C Snoucke Ilurgionje of Leyden intioducedhisMekkam«che 
Spnchwui’lci und ltcdensaiten (Mckka Troierbs and Sayings), 
published hy tho Royal Dutch Indian Institute Dr Hurgronje 
duoeted attention to tlic piomment place, which proverbs and 
sayings occupy in old and modern Aiabic speech, and to the fact, 
that theic is hardly any contnbution to the knowledge of manners, 
customs, ideas and dialect of a countiy inhabited by Arabs to he com- 
paied with a collection of the pioveibs and sayings current among 
them: such a collection needing, of com sc, to be accompanied by an 
extensive commentary. Erom Buickhanlt down to Landberg, many 
of the best Onentalists have given us collections of tlic kind, and 
they have complained of the neglect of such studies hy the natives 
themselves It so happened that the speaker, duimg Ins journey 
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home from Aiahia, came across a young native Scholar of Egypt, 
now Aiabic tutoi to the sons of the Khedive, who were stud} mg m 
Switzerland This young man was, by Ins careful investigations, 
able to put a collection of 1500 pioverbs and sayings at the disposal 
of l)i Snouehe Huigionje, who is now m possession of this 
valuable collection, which lie intends to publish vv ith a commentary 
as soon as possible Duiing his lc-sidence of one whole year in the 
Hep'iz Di S lluigionje lieanl piobably some 1 500 piovdhs and 
sayings of the modem Aiabs, but the Babel-like confusion of 
languages, caused by the gatlicimg of Pilgiims fiom all Mahometan 
countues, makes it almost impossible to decide m eveiy case, if 
such a saving was lieanl only fioin Syrians, and such a one fiom 
Egyptians A co 1 lection, without such distinctions, would have no 
value It is, liowcvei, easy ioi one, who has lived foi «ix months 
at Mekka (as Di S Huigronje), to learn to distinguish between 
what is actually Kativo, and what is foieign m the manners, 
customs, and speech of those, whom he encounteied Mckka, not- 
withstanding ccntuncs of foieign influences, has preserved its own 
peculiar eliaiactu This lesult is chiefly due to the conservative 
IShciIE families, who, iiom the iiist centune3 of Islam down to our 
times, play a piomincnt part m the histoiy of the Ucjaz thus it is 
possible to collect Mekka pioveibs and sayings, which reflect local 
thought, life, and language The speaker stated, that his work 
would be in two volumes, the hist containing the histoiy of the 
Shui'fs of Mckka down to our times, the second, a description of 
the social and domestic life of the piesent day, and of the numerous 
colonies of fuieignois at Mckka He regictted not to have been 
able to complete the fiist volume m time to present a copy to the 
Congress but lie meanwhile published and pi esented a v olume of 
Aiabic provcibs and sayings m the vulgai tongue, collected by 
himself, and not (o be found in any other collection 

Yakub Aitin Pa-ha, Undei-Secietaiy of State to the Minister of 
Public Institution in Egypt, Chief of the Delegates to the Congress 
of HH the Kliediv c, pi esented to the Congress a Xoticc of the 
Piocet dings of the Eg)ptian Institute since its foundation, piepaied 
by Yidal llcy, Sccictaiy-Geneial of the Institute, m the Ficnch 
language, and a< companiod hi- present with a few leinatks in the 
Fieucli language He was followed by Shaikh Hamza Fatlialla, 
Fust Inspector of Instruction in Arabic in the Office of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in Eg)pt, who lead a communication m the 
Aiabic language, on the gieat influence which the Arabic language 
had brought to beai on geneial civilization. This was a remaikable 
subject foi an Aiab to handle I have thus passed under review 
all the work of the Section of Modem Semitic 

In the Section of Ancient Semitic, sixteen communications were 
made, but fiv e of them were not lead 01 discussed, but will appear 
in the published Pioceedings. Tinder a fanciful or inaccurate name 
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of Piolegomena, which, might moan anything, Professor Bezold of 
Munich lead a leally interesting paper on the steps, that should 
be taken to compile a good Giannnai of the Assyi o-Babyloman 
language Seme Scholais of eminence took pait in the discussion. 
Dr Peigl of Vienna lead a scholastic paper on the “Determination” 
in Semitic languages Dr Gmsburg, the well-known Talmudic 
Scholar of London, lead a paper on a newly-discovered fragment of 
the J ei in-alem Taigum of Isaiah It was known in the Middle 
Ages, that a Jerusalem Chaldee paraphrase ot the Piophets existed, 
as well as of the Pentateuch, but Intheitn no poition of this Chaldee 
version has come to light Piom the discovery of a leaf of this 
Taigum bv Di. Ginsbuig, it is now established beyond doubt, that 
such a veision really existed Dr D II Muller, of Vienna, gave the 
history of the sound of the lottei “ S,” and followed its develop- 
ment iioin the most ancient to modern times He showed what 
impoitance the exact deseuption of this sound has had for linguistic 
reseaich A whole senes of phonetico-physiological and graphical 
problems and enigmas are thereby explained in the simplest 
mannei On this important, though seemingly minute question, 
Professois Nuldeke, Bickell, Kamon and Oppeit spoke at length. 

Mr. S. A. Smith, of Louisi lile, Kentucky, 17 S A , who had 
spent two and a half yeais m Euiopo in the study of Cuneiform 
Texts, gave some of the lcsults of Ins six months’ work in the 
British Museum, copying and collating the badly published and 
entirely unpublished texts of the Assynan King Assiiibanipal 
After gmng sonic lemaiks about the materials, which this collec- 
tion gave foi the study of the Assynologist, many difficult words 
weie eithei explained foi the fii-l time, oi new interpretations 
proposed for what seemed to he enois. Some new Texts were 
given One contained apparently the diagnosis of some fatal 
disease, from which some pei-onago of note seems to have died: 
anothei contains the delivciy of a certain numboi of horses upon 
a cert ,un day a thud gives the account of the history of a General. 
Mr Smith announced the publication of a new book on the Texts 
of Assuihainpal The Bev J K Stru'smaiei, S J , of Belgium, 
made a slioit communication on the minacious Inscriptions of King 
Nabnmdus, which aic m the British Museum He has presented 
moie than ^oo copies of these judicial and commercial Inscriptions, 
and lias shown the great importance of a complete collation of 
these Inscuptions, as they illustrate the history and the social and 
communal state of Babylonia m the time, when the Prophet 
Daniel lived m Babylon, before the capture of Babylon by the 
Peisians Professoi J Oppeit recommended highly the necessity 
of the publication of a complete collection of these impoitnnt 
Inscriptions, and the Section agiced to the lccommcndation Pio- 
fe'sor Xoldcke of Stiassbuig and Piofcssor D Muller of Vienna 
jointly proposed the resolution, that the Sections recommend, that 
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a cniical edition of the Talmud in one or tiro volumes he pub- 
lished, and that the tiactate Beiachit by Dr Fuedmann be pub- 
lished in the acts of the Congress. It ay as agreed to Professor 
D Muller of Vienna, and Piofcssor Patkanofi of St Petersburg, 
lecommended, that the Russian Government be memorialized to 
collect copies of, and publish the Cuneiform Inscuptions, which 
have been found m the Piovince of Tians-Caucasia, and to support 
by a conti ibution the scientific labours of those, who aie occupied 
with the Inscriptions at Van, in Tuikish Armenia. It was 
agreed to. 

Piofessoi Oppeit of Pans made a communication on the judicial 
texts of Chaldea and Assyna, fiorn the lemotest times down to the 
most recent These difficult texts, said Dr Oppeit, had already 
been studied by several Soholais, nlio, novel thcless, had failed of 
success, foi the leason, that a knowledge of the law is an indis- 
pensable lequisite on the pait of the trauslatoi. Ho pioceedcd to 
tieat of some of the most ancient Texts of contracts and judgments, 
dating fiom 2500 n c , and especially of those dated fiom the 
leigns of Envaka (the biblical Anocli) and Ilarmhabi Hating 
given an histoncal sketch of the development of law, he put before 
the assembled mcmbcis a highly mteiesting Translation of a judg- 
ment, whereby the heir of a deceased man, who had illegally 
detained a sum of money confided to his tiust, was condemned to 
lemiburso the same. The date of this sentence was 538 n.c. 

Anothci addiess of great practical saluc for educational purposes 
was dehveied, fust in English and then in German, by the Itev. 
TV H Heckler, Chaplain to the liiitish Embassy 111 Vienna. 
He exhibited and explained his Bible cluonological chart fiom 
the death of Solomon to the close of Old Testament history, upon 
which he has been u oiking for sixteen years, and m which he 
has mcoipoiatcd all the latest rcseaiches of Assynologists and 
othei scientific men, especially the loimer unknown Kings of 
Babylon, Kinovcli and Egypt This chait shows, by a veiy simple 
and giaphie method, that the recoul of the Hebrew sacied histonans 
is confirmed and lllustiatcd by tho most recently discovered bas- 
loliefs and clay Inscuptions of the Kings of Assyria, Babylon, 
Egypt and l’cwa. The histoiy of Greece and Home is also 
included He also chew attention to tho very old Babylonian 
Sumenan Inscuptions on sun-l>uint bucks winch he exhibited, 
winch aie m the oldest Cuneifoim chaiacfeis known, and were 
cngiavon hy command of King (Judea, one of the oldest Chaldean 
kings, about 3100 yeais n c , half m Hebrew and half in Greek, 
on which the name Iladacl is cngiacon Tins namo occuis several 
times in tho Bible (1) Gen xxxvi 35 , 1 Cluon 1 46, a lung who 
reigned in Edom, m Ins capital Avith It was he, who defeated 
the Midianites m the field of Moab (z) 1 Chron i. 50, 51, an- 
other latci King of Edom . he is the last enumerated m the early 
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genealogies Professor Hommel of Munich, who has made the 
old Sumenan Inscnptious his own special study, then pointed out 
tlio gioat nnpoitancc of one of these old bucks, because m it is 
mentioned foi the fiist time, Ghanm-ki, which is the original name 
of the lalei Nineveh. He piotmscd to piepaio a short paper on 
these Gudea Inscuptions, for the Pioceedings of the Congress 

In the Allan 01 lndo-Euiopcan Section, there was a great 
gatlieiing of Seholai-., and thiity-two communications had been 
legiateicd, but nine of these weie laid before the Section without 
being lead, and will be punted in the Pioceodmgs Mr Pen dull 
of tho Bnlish Museum lead a papei on a Manuscript and an 
Inscription di-coveied by him dmmg his late tour in India in 
a Cliaiacter not lntheito noticed Tho ilanusenpt was a fiagmcnt 
of a laie woik on Giammar used by the liuddlnsts and bought in 
Nepal The Insciiption was in the Calcutta Museum Nothing 
was known about it , tlio Alphabet was possibly one of those 
alluded to in w oiks of tho Buddhists Hr. .1 Ilanusz of Vienna 
load a contubution to tho sublet of Aimenian Bialcctology, as 
follows Phonology of the Polish Armenian dialect of Kuty, m 
Galicia The Polish Aimemans reside m Eastern Galicia, the 
Bukowiua and Bessaiabia, wheie they have boon living since tho 
eleventh centuiy At the time when they traded with the East, 
they spoke Aimenian At tho piescnt day Armenian is spoken 
m Austin! only m the towns, Kuty and Sueizawa. Elsewhere 
they sneak Polish and Ituthoman, tho upper classes also French 
and Gcnnan In then Catholic cliuiclies mass is said in old 
Aimenian, but the sumons and piayeis aic delivered in Polish. 
Tho Aimcnians, who lo'ido m Kuty, are poor and uneducated, 
they aie engaged in Coinmcice, and still use Armenian as tlieir 
language ol business They aio unacquainted with the Aimenian 
Chaiacteis and lileiatuic, thoiofoio then dialect is not influenced 
by the liteimy language The Polish Armenian dialect of Kuty 
belongs to the Western Aimenian branch, as is proved, fiist, by the 
old Aimenian tenues p, t, c basing become the medise b, d, g, 
dz, (z) by tho old Aimenian media) having become tenues, 
(3) the locative being formed by tho pioposition mec, with the 
Dative, (4) by the Piescnt and Impeifoct tenses having a prefix 
gi ('i 11, git, g) 

Hr Bhandaikar, Piofe--sor of the Hekkan College, Puna, in 
West India, lead a papei on the puncipal lesults of his last two 
ycais’ studies 111 Sauskiit Mauuscnpts and liteiaturo, with parti- 
cular lefeicneo to the Kaciificial ntual and the Puncliaiatra system. 
At another meeting of the Section, he recited a poem wnttcn in 
the Nanski it language on the occasion of tho Congiess • this poem 
was punted as an appendix to the Daily Piogrcss-ltopoit. Dr. 
Buldoi took pait m the discussion The conectness and excellence 
of the accent of the Indian Piotessoi’s English, and the scholarly 
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way, in -wlncli ho held his own amid the greatest European savants, 
-weie a gratification to all, who watch with mtoiest tlio intellectual 
progiess of the Indian people Tlio Section passed a vote of thanks 
to the Political Agent of Katlnaw.ii and the Bombay Government, 
for sending to the Congicss so efficient a delegate as the Pandit. 
Di Glasci of Tncste lead a notice of the old Indian descnptions 
of foreign stones. Hr. Gucison, a delegate from the Government of 
India, lead a most linpoitant papci on tlio mediaeval Vernacular 
liteiatuio of Northern India, of the nature of which he gave a 
brief lo-uime fiom 1200 to 1O00 in. He dealt specially with the 
poets Malik Muhammad, autlioi of the Padmawat, Siir Das and 
Tulsi Das. “With legaid to Siir D.h, lie was enabled to prove, 
that tlio cuiront accounts wcic legend.ny, and to give, for the fhst 
time, the poet’s autobiography. The influence of Tills! Das ovei 
the daily life of tho masses of India was very gieat; he had saved 
India from the Tantne obscenities of Sivaism A complete list 
of his works, and a descnption of Ins ‘-tyle, was then gn en. The 
modem editions were veiy coiiupt, and a cutieal edition was most 
desnable l’hotogiaplis wcie exhibited of Tulsi Das’s autogiaphs 
Mr Gncrson had, on the pi ci 1011s Monday’s session, pi opened 
a gencial and detailed suivey of tlic vauous dialects spoken in 
JSToitli India, and a losolution was proposed by Piofessoi Buhlei 
of Vienna, and seconded by lhofe-sor IVeboi of Beilin, uiging on 
the Government of Butish India the piopnety of connmnemg this 
most impoitant woik Tt so happened, that m India at this 
moment, many specialists could bo found, who w ould give voluntaiy 
assistance The Officials, employed hy Government to scaicli for 
Sanskrit Manuscnpts, could, at tho same time, seal oh toi the 
equally impoitant woiks in the median al Veinaculais The re- 
solution was signed hy all tlio scholais picsent m the following 
terms Bead A note bv Messis Gneison andHoeinle, supported 
by Messrs Baith, Bondall, Con ell, Oust, Max Mullei, Su Momer 
Momei -Williams, Mes«us Host, Saycc and Sennit, pioposing a 
delibeiatc systematic suivey of tho languages of India, Heaiei 
and Puithcr, not only as they exist at the piosent tune, but as 
far back as MSS. can take 11s Proposed hy Di G. Buhlei, seconded 
by Piofessoi A. 'Wehei, and earned by acclamation “ That tins 
“ Section strongly nige upon the Gen eminent of India, that the 
“ piosent is a suitable time foi tlio commencement of tins most 
“ impoitant woik, as just now there happens to be in India 
“ anumbei of Scholai-, who have made the Vernaculars of that 
“ country their special study Tho seaich for Vernacular MSS 
could be conveniently united w ith that of Sanskut ones now being 
“ conducted by Officcis of Government, who might he requested 
“ to spend a fixed piopoilion of tlicir funds on Vernacular MSS 
“ The suiiey of the Vernaculars, as they exist at picsent, could 
“ he earned out hy the suboidmate officcis of tho Education De- 
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‘ ‘ partmcnts with the least possible expenditure of trouble and money 
“ They should be m each Pi ounce under the supeivision of one 
“ oi moie skilled specialists, who would, no doubt, in many oases, 
“ mve then seiuces voluntanly ” This subject is one, which will 
inti rest nil who have tho woltaro of the people of India at heart, 
and no one is moic fitted than Mr Gncison, so favouiably known 
for his Ltbouis on these subjects, to conduct the surrey. The 
12,1101 unce ot the Officials of Government, both English and Native, 
ot the patois of the people, must otten be the cause of cruel 
injustice, anil m the case of local disluibances, of grave political 
ri^ks, Vn a few uoids spoken to tho loading people will often settle 
a difficulty 

l)i A F. Rudolph Iloeinle, a delegate fiom the Government of 
India, then exhibited an ancient hook lately found in the Panjab, 
known as the Bakh.ilf Manuscupt, ulnch he has been the first to 
deuphei Tho contents of tho paper are too technical for a 
detailed account to be given here. It will suffice to state, that 
Di Hocinle showed that the Manuscupt, wiitten on birch-bark, 
piobablv dates fioin the 8 th or gth century a d , and therefore is 
one of tho oldest Indian Manusciipts knoun to exist It contains 
a woik on Arithmetic wiitten in tho so-called Gatha dialect, the 
liteiary foini of the ancient Noith-Western Prakrit, exhibiting 
a strange lmxtnie of Nanslnt and Prdknt foims The woik itself 
is Hindi older than the Manuscript, m which it has been preserved 
On lanous giounds it appeals piobablo, that it is the product of 
a meniher of tho Uuddlust or Jam community, dating from the 
fomth contuiy of oui eia It is, therefoie, the earliest known work 
on Aiitlnnetic. It \\ ill slioilly be published partly at the expense 
of the Panjab Government It was found in Peshawar. 

Piofessoi Hunfaliy of Buda-Pesth read an impoitant communi- 
cation on tlie oiigin of tho Romanian language, spoken in the 
two Dauubuin Pio\ races of Ressaiabn, and Wallaclua Their 
language is no doubt a neo-Latin language, but with foreign 
influences Piofessoi H.isdeu of Bukaiost lead a paper on the 
Tiuki elements in this language, tlic lcsult of long political 
domination, but othei contoimmous influences have been at work 
to pioduce such phenomena as the post-position of the article to 
the nominative, eg “ Tcati'nl” to concspond to the Italian form 
“ ll Teatio ” 

Ihofessor Jacobi of Kiel lead a paper on the subject of tho Jaina 
religion, and tho worship of Krishna, subjects too Lngo to be dis- 
cussed in the few minutes allowed to each topic at a Congicss 
Piofessoi Leumann of Btiasshuig made rcmaiks upon a Jama Text 
Anya-ujju . which had been exhibited by Piofessor Bliaiidarkar 
Piofessoi Finest Kulin of Munich read a papei on the languages 
spoken on tlio slopes of the Hindu-Kvish lunge, in the countries of 
Daidiatan, Chitial, Kafinstan, and Lagliman, and adduced argu- 
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ments to show, that these languages, including the Kaslmim, and 
the Korn am of the Gipsies, should he consideied a special biancli of 
the Indie Family of Allan languages He exhibited a lithogiaphod 
form of a eompaiative table of a eeitain number of words The 
material had been supplied from collections made by Colonel 
Tanner of the Suivcy, duing the List Afghan wji they had been 
forwmded to Hi Robert Cast, who entrusted them to the late Hi 
Trumpp, as the most competent person to deal with them , at the 
lamented death of that distinguished Scholar, the papers woie seut 
back again to Hi Gust by his widow, and were transmitted to Pio- 
fessor Kuhn, who has now made use of them Mr Charles Lcl.ind, 
the well -1 nown Amenean Itomani Scliolai, stated that after basing 
declaied fifteen years ago his belief in the identity of the Gipsy lan- 
guage with that of the well-known migratoiy tube m India, the 
Bom, lie had since been mfoimcd, that there actually existed in the 
Pan] ah a wandumg tube, who woie themselves Hum, and spoke 
Romani. It so happened that m the Section, and listening to Hi 
Leland’s remaiks, theie woie foui members of the Indian Civil 
Seiviee, all employed in Xoitli India, all but one m the Pan) all, 
and all deeply intuested m such subjects Mr Gneison, Captain 
Temple, Mr Maeauhffe and Hi Robeit Cust : the Panp'ib lias been 
surveyed, and a caieful Census has been made, longtieatises wntlen 
upon the Castes and tubes by competent Ofliceis Miguitoiy and 
predatoiy tubes tlieie aie, who aie well looked after theie is no 
doubt that theie exist Aigot or slang-languages, 01 Thicies- 
languages, all aitificial loims of speech, but no confhmation could 
be given to Mi Leland’s informant of tlio currency to this day of 
the ltomaiif language as a lecogmzed Vernacular 

Piofes-,oi Legnaua of Rome, and Piofessor Roth of Tubingen, 
made contnhutions to the well-worn subject of tlic Ycda If these 
Congresses wao to last for anotliei century, there will always he 
found a Scholai ready to pick a plum fiomtliat veneiable tiee, just 
as a Professoi of an Engli-li University, until the end of tune, will 
delight m spinning a little yam about some point in the Gieck 
plays. It is the heicdituu infirmity of the class to do so Piofessor 
Spindion Papageoigios, hi the Gieek Educational Bepnrtinent m 
the Isle of Coifu, but by migin a member of that remaikable Colony 
of "Wall.icbians settled Houtli of the Hanubo, and known as the 
Kutzo-Wallacluaiis, ti anshntted a paper on the peculiai dialect of 
the Romanian language, wlucli is spoken by his people, hut lor 
some reason or other he icommissioned Piofessor Hasdeu to witli- 
diaw it, which is to be leirettud. 

Hr M A Stem, of Buflapesth (Hungary) deliveied a lecture in 
English about the Paropajnusus or Hmdu-Kush in ancient Geo- 
graphy Guided by the olldest Greek foim of the name, irapvaaao « 
given by Aristotle, he lccogmzes the Paiopamisus in the mountain 
TJpain-qacna of an inteiestang passage m the Avesta. The name 
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literally moans “ lnglier than the eagles fly,” ami is pi or eel to apply 
to the Ilmdu-Kush hy the curious legend lingeimg still at the 
piesent day round that famous range The Chinese pilginn Iliucn - 
Tsiang was told, that buds could not fly over it, but go a-foot across 
the height and fly downwaids The same piece of folklore was 
recoidod hy Marco Polo, the Empeior Baber, and moie recently bv 
Alex liiunes and Hr. Stem diew thence conclusions m favour of 
the llaet nan ongin of the hulk of the Zoioastnan writings Prof 
Pied Muller of Vienna explained sonic passages in the Avesta. 
Captain Temple of the Indian Aimy, cchtoi of the Indian Antiquary 
and Punjab Holes and Queues, made a communication on the 
subject ot his edition of Indian Pioverbs, collected by the late 
Mi Fallon, and also on the subject of a hook called Hir Han j ha, 
by "Wans Shall, the value of which lay m the fact, that it was 
a specimen ot the puie Punjabi language 

Piofe'-aor Buhlci piesented to the Section the third volume of the 
“ Coipus Inscnptionum Tndicaium,” edited hy Mr Fleet, and this 
led to an impoitant discussion Captain Temple brought to notice, 
that the Goi eminent of India hod abolished the post of Epigraphies 
of India, which was deeply to ho legiettod, as, if the History of 
India was cicr to be wntten, it must bo gatlieied fiomthe Inscrip- 
tions , it appealed to him most de .-liable, that a lepicsentation 
ell mild be made to tlic Government of India with a view of reviving 
the appoint mint Captain Temple lemaiked further, that the 
eminent services of Mr Fleet, the late Epigiaplnst, were well 
known to all. A 1 e-elution was pioposed by Dr Kielhom, 
seconded by Mr Jicndall, and unanimously adopted by the Section, 
that a -liong iepu-en(ahoii bo made to tlio Eight Honourable the 
Secictaiy ot State for India as to the impoitance to students of 
Indian lu-toiy and philology, of such an Office, as that of the 
Epigiaplu-f to tlio G 01 eminent of India, and that it earnestly hopes 
for its speedy remal, and that, if the po-t were revived, the 
excellent lcsults obtained, and the lugli merits displayed hy Mr 
Fleet while holding tlio po-t, will not be o\ ei looked. The import- 
ance of the Office was not ovei stated, and any delay would be fatal. 
Metal tablets might ho heedlessly destioyed fm the sake of their 
metal, 01 sold to some tiavellcis as a curio, aacl lost sight of, or the 
locality m lu 10 it was found, foigotten 

Mi Mac.mlitfe of the Civil Soimcc m tlio Panjab presented a 
litliogiapliecl copy of a leccntly discovered Janam-Rakhi, or life of 
Baba Kanak, the founder of the Sikh lcligion. When the Govern- 
ment of India, at the leijne-tof the Government of the Panjab, and 
at tlio suggestion of Dr Ttobeit Cu-t, then Commissioner of Amnt- 
sai, commissioned tlio late Di Ernest Trumpp of Munich to 
translate the Gianlh, or Sacied Book of tlio Sikhs, lie m the course 
of Ins lesearclios found in tlic libi.uy of tlio India Office a MS. 
copy of the Life of Nanak, anil tiauslated it The Sikhs, when 
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they heard of it, ashed for a copy of the MS , and their wish being 
complied with, otliei woiks of a sinnlai nnpoit weie discovered 
One complete and collect copy was made up fiom the different MS , 
and lithogiaphed with English punctuation, and the separation of 
the piose poitions fiom the poetical The 01 dinar y Janam-Saklu in 

use by the Sikhs, aie in no way trustwoitliy , they are loaded with 
puenlitics and mythological details the copy now lithogiaphed is 
free fiom such blemishes, and is the safest account of the life of the 
simple-minded and earnest founder of the Sikh Religion At the 
close Mi Macauliffe lcmarked upon the facility, with which 
religious prcaelieis m the East weio deified by then followcis 
Sixty yeais after his decease Nanak was deemed to be God by bis 
enthusiastic followers The late Ecshab Cliunder is now deified, 
and the late Ddyanand Saiaswati was declaied by earnest disciples 
to be even during lus lifetime an incarnation of the Cicatoi l)i. 
Trumpp was the first, 11 ho understood the Sikli ltehgion, andtiaccd 
it to its Buddhistic foundation but Ins w oik can only be considcied 
a pieliminaiy his Tianslation is incomplete, and notaccinate Mr 
Macauliffe hoped to be able himself, not to make a new Tianslation, 
but to gne the lues of each Sikh Guru with Translations of 
characteristic passages from their writings, and thus contnhnte a 
curious and not unimportant chaptci to the lii^toiy of TTnivcisal 
Religion, and of the development of the emotional clement in 
the human mmd 

In the Egypto-Afncan Section, fifteen subjects came under 
discussion Here, again, we had a mcasuie of the vast diffoience 
betwixt the impel tance of a subject of great and living interest, 
affecting millions of living men, and the halo suirounding the dead 
deposits of aicliceologieal minutiae The whole Continent of Afuca 
was tieated as a piofitless annex to Egypt a papci by Captain 
Giunal de Gunaudon on the languages of the Negro and the Eulah, 
about one hundicd million in number, went for nothing it was in 
vam to tiy to laise an interest out of the beaten tiack of Egyptian 
literatuie A goodly company would assemble for the latter five 
peisons and a boy found leisure foi the rest of theAYoild Nothing 
is more stukmg than the nanow and unsympathetic limits, within 
which, individual Scholars resti ict not only their labours, but then 
interests Life is shoit and art long, and an Egyptologist would 
let tlio whole Globe be consumed, while ho was unrolling lus 
mummy, 01 decipheung his death-roll of kings and pucsts, who, foi 
all that they did, need not have ti oublcd themselves to bo born 
The proceedings opened wuth the reading of an intei cstmg papci by 
Monsieur Beauicgaid of Pans, entitled “ Le collier do merite pour 
l’amenagcment des heibcs founagcics ” In this paper M Beau- 
legaid stated lus leasons foi believing, that them existed in ancient 
Egypt an outer of meiit for women of pnestly lank attached to the 
w 01 ship of Apis, and that this oidci, or collai, was confeired for 
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distinguished services in connection with the cultivation of ceitain 
fit Id-pioduto destined foi puiposcs of foiage foi the divine bull. 
The evidence adduced by IE Beauicgard cannot, perhaps, bo said 
to have piovcd his contention, but he has opened up an interesting 
mquny, which may load to fuither discussion The second paper 
lead by Di Augustus Eisenlohr, Professoi of Egyptology atHeidel- 
beig, was headed, Uebei eme Ileihc Egyptischer Papyiusiollen, 
wolche von der Bciaubung son IConigsgiabern handeln The 
subject of ancient tomb-zobboncs m Egypt is in itself of extreme 
linpoi tanco, and Professoi Eisenlolu’s discouise was listened to with 
piofouud attention Tins eminent Egyptologist began by descubmg 
a fiagment of Papyius at Vienna, containing a register of vanous 
lolls ot Papyn contained in two j'ais. Those MSS are of two 
kinds, legal and lustoiical, the foimer being judicial documents 
concerning the notation and robbciy ot loyal tombs, and the latter 
forming pait of the annals of the reign of Itu-TJser-Ma-Mer-Amen. 
The contents of tlnse two jais weie found in 1885, and are the 
same which weie, i'01 the gicatcr pait, puichased by Mr A Hams. 
Some of those Papyn, while yet in Mr llams’s possession, were 
damaged by an explosion of gunpowder in Alexandiia, previous to 
1S72, when they pas-cd into tho possession of the Butish Museum. 
The lem.undei ot the find was dispersed, and has been traced by 
Di Eisenlohr, two of the Papyn being now in the Museum of the 
Ln 01 pool Eieo Libiary, and some others, as the Vasali Papyn and 
tho l’upyn of Mis do Buigh, haimg been sold in 1856 to the 
Butisli Museum JJi Eisenlolu spoke at some length on the con- 
tents of these vanous documents, which were for the most part 
wntten during tho last yeais of the lcigu of Ita nefer-Ka (Raineses 
IX ), and dming tho two fiist yeais of that I’haiaoh’s successor, 
Ramoses X , who appears thoiein with the title of Xem-Mcsu, the 
Rencwci of Buth Di Eisonloln especially drew the attention of 
the audience to one of tho judicial Papyn before mentioned, 
namely, a long lcgister of 185 piopnctois of houses m Western 
Thebes, beginning with the house of Ea-mcn-ma (Seti I.), whereby 
is probably meant the Temple of Kainak. 

Ui (t Liehlein, lhofessor of Egyptology at Chnstiama, hi or way, 
followed with a communication upon the interpretation to be given 
to tho woid Nekas or Nehes ; a term hitherto regarded as signifying 
N"egio Hr Liehlem, however, iceogmzes lu this woid not only an 
ethnological, but a titulai meaning, identical with that of Negus, 
the loyal title of Ethiopian Soveicigns Dr. IV Pleytc of Leyden 
then lead a papei on ancient Egyptian art, lllusliatcd by a large 
selection of photographs of objects m the Leyden Museum Among 
these must bo especially noted a saicophagus m led gianite, made 
for one Khcm-Xofei, m tho likeness of a wooden house of tho time 
of the ancient Empno; an alabaster stela of a functionaiy named 
Ab-en-neb , a limestone group of one Tata and his wife ; a group 
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of the famous princess Merteteles, accompanied by her secretary 
Khennu , four statuettes executed m the highest style of Egyptian 
art and of tlio finest penod , and lastly a table of offenngs ot one 
Tuf-tsa All these monuments aie cliaiacteiized by an extiaordinury 
degree of lealism, giatted upon the truist conception of ait, and 
executed with a mastery of inateii.il, which enabled the seulptois 
to treat stone with as much freedom, as if it had been clay. These 
poituits aie strictly poitiaits, though idealized The poisonages 
whom they lopresent neither laugh, nor weep, nor aie senous 
They aie simply calm It was thus, that the Egyptians conceived 
the sacied figuie called the Ka 01 double and it wastlnongh their 
veneration toi the Ka, that this people amved at such a peifection 
of realism in the aits of bas-)chej and slatuaiy, as is il-ewlieie 
unknown at that eaily period of the World’s lnstoiy Thou 3 was 
a faithful and del out woisliip of ancestois, of which woislnp the 
tomb was the sanctuary As it was fiom the tomb of tins penod, 
that Egyptian uichilectuie subsequently cmeigcd to ongmato the 
Doric style m the giottoes of Deni Ilassan, and to p.ue tho way 
foi tho gloncs of the aits of Giccco 

Mi Cope Whitohouse (TJ S A ) next occupied the platform and 
dcliveiod in Gennnn an extorapoiaiy abiulgment of Ins papei on 
tho Dlessmg of Jacob, which he lead last year in extenso befoie the 
Society of D1bl1c.il Aiclueology m London 
Miss Amelia D Edw.uds lead a papei 011 the Dispoision of An- 
tiquities consequent upon the Decent Discoveiy of ceit.nn Ancient 
Egyptian Cemoleucs m Uppei Egypt. In this Miss Edwauls dicw T 
attention to the incna«ed and lnciiasing nuinhci of Egjptian anti- 
quities, which now find then way to Euiopo and Ameiica, and are 
lost sight of in pnvate collections antiquities, which might in all 
piobability lestoie many a lost page of Egyptian histoiy, and which 
aie as sealed books to tlieu piescnt pos-essois Mis-, Edwards 
adduced some staitling instances of impoitant 103ml Papyn, Canopic 
vases, stelae, and tho like, which aie at the pi esent time lying peidii 
in Engli-h country- -houses and obscuio pioimaal Museums, and 
urged upon the Con gi css tho necessity of conceiting some scheme 
of mtei national coirespondence, wlieicby puvatc collections might 
ho reported upon, and a registei kept of then contents Miss 
Edwauls concluded by giving Tianslutions of two f1111u.il stolic of 
the XYIIItli and XIXth dynasties lespoctively, now m the Museum 
of Bath, and not prenously deciphered M Gnimet next piesentcd 
a papei on Egyptian Cluiomancy by M. Lofubuie, which to the 
great regret ot those piescnt was not lead 1 ’iofcssor Dumichcn 
icad a papei entitled Auszuge aus semen neuesten Schnften, illus- 
trated with Texts, of which, foi want of tho neccssaiy data, we are 
unfortunately unable to give an abstiact The next paper, Erne 
Pun-phomkische Handelscolouie m Egyptian, w r as lead by Professor 
Lieblem. This distinguished savant has succeeded m identifying 
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tlio traces of an ancient Phemcian Colony settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Chemnns (Panopolis), the modem Ekhmeom The place of 
then settlement was called Pa-Uennu, the land of the Phemcians, 
m lieie, in a later age, Packomitis founded a monasteiy, and his 
sister lounded a convent 

l)i Ki.ill delivcicd a eliscoiusc, entitled TJoher Psonthomphanech, 
del ogy pti'-clien Hamcn Josephs lie pointed out, that this name 
is not Joseph's title, but his Egyptian name Joseph, it will be 
lemembeied, leceived an Egyptian wife fiom Phaiaoh, namely, the 
daughter of the high pnest, Potiphui, consequently, Joseph became 
<i natuialmed Egyptian, and hence his Egyptian name. It is well 
know n, that many toieigners in Egypt had double names, of which 
tlio Egyptian name is sometimes only the ti, nidation of the oiiginal 
name, wliithci Semitic or Ui eelc AA'e must theiefoie, said Dr. 
Kiall, fiist Cciic tally examine the laws ol tiansenption , and, 
secondly, find out whetliei woids containing tlio supposed ioim 
ocnii m othu contempoiaiy Insuiptiems Di Kiall then pointed 
out that n lines beginning with in-e and ending with efonL which 
means “ lie who lives,” and ol which tlio middle syllable consists 
ot tho name of somo god, as, ioi instance, Homs, aio fiequently 
found about tho time of Rlieslionk and later The middle syllable 
of this u old Mould theietoie contain the name of a deity, and, if 
ue scaich the Egyptian Pantheon, no lmd only Month, the god of 
i\ ai, u hose name would accoid mtli tho middle syllable of Joseph’s 
Egyptian name AYo must, then line, conclude, that in llebiew 
the j> and m iveic mteiclianged m the piouunciatiou of Joseph’s 
lung Eaiptian name, especially as these l»\o sounds aio related to 
each otlici The name ought theietoie to bo tiansuibed, following 
tlio hlivs ot tiuiibcnption li Inch haio been ohseiied in tlieDemotic- 
Uieek l’apiii, 'h-vunth ef onych os, which moans, “Ti (peihaps 
the sai ant ot) Month, uho hi os ” Ho pointed out the fact, that 
as among Semitic peoples the sacied ago is izo yeais, so among the 
Egyptians the sacied age was i io yeais, the pious Egyptian always 
quays to (Kins, that he might hie to tho age of no; and it is to 
he noted that Joseph, the nuluiali/cd Egyptian, is recorded m the 
Eihle as haling dieel at the age of i io yeais 

All the papeis enteied toi this Section having now been read, 
U Nanlle gaio a most liitoiesting and instnietiio maioce account 
ot tho uiigm, piogiess and completion ot Ins cutical edition of tho 
Tudlenluch oi hook of tho Dead, tioin the moment when th.it great 
task nas confided to him by the members of tlio Oncntal CVngiess 
of 1874, elown to the issue of tho concluding 1 illume, of 11 Inch the 
iu A copy was laid upon tho table M E.ivillo desenbed the 
method, upon which he had 11 01 keel, the rhtlieulties he had to 
ove iconic, anil the reason, why ho limited lus field of research to 
I’apyn not latei than tho pencil of the XlXtli Dynasty. Xo one 
life, he said, nould bo long enough to complete such a work, if 
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extended to documents of moie leeent date Among other novel 
and intending conclusions denved liom lus long and intimate 
study of tins most ancient Religious hook, 3.1 Na\ llle lias armed 
at tlie fact, that the tuals and tcnois ot the undci -world, as 
described m the Rook of tlie Dead, weio not supposed to await all 
souls in their passage fiom life to eternity. Some souls might 
encounter ceitain penis, otliei souls might encounter otliei penis, 
and some might altogether escape tlie snaies ot Hailes The Rook 
of the Dead is, theiefoio, a book of Texts, placed, so to say, m the 
hands of cveiy dead Egyptian foi Ins pioteetion and guidance 
in case of need, but it is stnotly pionsionul All these piajcis 
and Texts aic also undci stood to be spoken by the deceased luniself, 
in case lie finds himself beset by those especial penis The Rook 
is, theiefoie, in no sense a Ritual 

Di Plejte moved anothei lcsolution, to the effect that the 
Egypto-Afncan Section should, tlnough the pioper channels, piefer 
a inquest to the Aichdukc llainiei, that lie would be pleased to 
specially foiward the publication of that poilion of Ins gnat 
collection of Papyn which is mitten in the so-called Meioitic 
tongue (Ethiopian-Demotic), m oidci (lint by the time the eighth 
Oriental Congiess shall meet, those documents may be placed at 
the disposal of Scholnis. This Meioitic scupt is as yet un- 
deciplieied and unti undated , and it is of the fiist impoi lance 
for Science, that these documents be lopioduccd, oitliei in autotype 
or hthogiaphy, m older that their contents may ho lutci pitted. 
This lcsolution was earned unanimously, and Dr Kiall of 
Yienna, who with Dr Kaiahacek, Di "Wesscly and other eminent 
saiantu, is engaged upon the anangemcnt, cataloguing and 
decipheiing of the Archduke Raimci’sPapjii, assuied the membcis 
of this Section, that tlieir requi st w ould leceivc the heaity support 
of his colleagues, and should ho laid in due course befoie His 
Imperial Highness 

At the instance of 31 JTanlle, 31 Beauiegard and 31. Gnimet, 
a resolution was next pioposod, having for its object the fm thoi.mce 
of the views, advocated by 3Iiss Amelia R, Edwards m her paper 
read at the fiist sitting of this Section 31 Simile was of opinion, 
that the object which 3Iiss Edwaids had m view, namely, the 
identification and icgistration of liistoncal antiquities m private 
collections and provincial 3Iu=eums in Euiope and Ameiica, would 
he best attained by the wide dissemination ot Hiss Edwaids’ paper. 
M Boauicgaul then lomaiked, that if that paper appealed only m 
the Turasuctions of the Congiess, it would ncccssanly be lead 
by only a limited number of poisons ; whereupon 31 Ghumet, with 
chaiactonstie geneiosily andcouitesy, pioposed to publish a French 
Tiauslation of the same in his Annalcs, and to punt a consideiable 
number of copies m a pamphlet foim, for the put pose of circulating 
the paper as widely as possible 3Iiss Edwaids accepted the 
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proposal with gratitude, and undeitook to translate her paper into 
Flench M Cruitnet urged each member of the Section to aid in 
distributing the paper, and the insolation was unanimously voted. 
Mr. Cope AVlutchouse lead a paper on the topography of the 
Pyramids one paper was piosented, but not lead, and will appear 
in tlio Pioceedmgs 

In the Central Asiatic and Extiomo Onent Section there was 
very little business Seven papeis weie sent m, but three of 
these weie not read, and will appeal m the Proceedings M Feer, 
of the Hahonal Libiaiy of Pans, lead a paper on the ongm of the 
name of Tibet, and the proper mode ot spi lling it. The paper was, 
peihaps, lather longci than the incuts of the subject justified, but 
in the discussion which ensued, Tckeng-Ki-Toung, Secretaiy of the 
Chinese Legation at Paris, stepped forwaid to explain by what 
name, and in what form of the mitten Chaiaeter, Tibet was known 
in China He was m lus oidmaiy Chinese dress, but he spoke in 
Fiencli woithy of an accomplished Pan Am, handled the chalk 
pencil on the Llack hoaid like a Piofe'-sor, and gave another 
wondeiful instance of the improvable capacity of the great Asiatic 
races of India, China and Japan undei Fuiopean tiammg. Such 
men hold their own in this gcneiution, but a quarter of a century 
hence, by their innate supenonty .md consciousness of stiength, 
they will fai surpass tlio oidmaiy European. If the best of 
studies is the study of man, living man, peihaps the spectacle 
of tlio Hindu and Chinese, in the dioss of their countries, and the 
black and yellow coloms of then lcspectivc laces, calmly and 
without trepidation fighting the Euiopcans with theii own weapons 
was better than an old manuscript ot a forgotten religion and an 
old mummy of an extinct race The same lemaik applies to the 
Arab School Inspcctois and otliei Officials fiom Egypt, who took 
part in tlio Congress The European may please to look clown 
upon tlio Asiatic and Afncan, hut they letuin the compliment with 
interest. It was a sight to see the fierce contempt, with which the 
pigtailed Chinese looked down on the assembled Scholars of 
Euiopo, who dated to dabble with his Ideogiaphs The Hindu 
lead lus paper with an impassive air, without the least sign of that 
solf-consciousness which disticsscs a Eiuopean 

Professor Karoon of Ficssbuig (Hnngary) lead a paper on the 
fundamental pimciplcs of the companson oi the languages of the 
Anan, Semitic, and Altaic families The very idea of such a 
subject takes away the hieath , to voile it out would occupy a 
volume • it was wholly unsuitcd foi the slioit time allowed to each 
speaker at a Congress 1’iofessor Temen de Laconpeiie presented 
to the Congress lus pamphlets on the Ciadlc of the Shan Race, on 
the Old Numcials of China, and on the Beginnings of Wilting m 
Tibet, and ho exhibited tluec Lolo MSS of an Alphabetic wilting 
used m S. AY. China, some specimens of the writing of the Pa-y 
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in the same region, thieo USB from Formosa dated in the last 
century, of which the -writing and the language uie now foi gotten, 
and he explained his dccipheiment of the Jfaslei Island Inscrip- 
tions, wntten with a Chaiacter denved fiom Southern India He 
exhibited also the fiist 40 sheets of his largo nolle on the Chinese 
Coins in the Butish Museum He then lead a paper on the 
languages of China bofoie the Chinese, vilieiem he showed that, 
previous to the giadual occupation ot the conntiy by the Chinese, 
who originally had come fiom the Noith-Wcst, China was 
inhabited by soveiaL laces, 011c of Hegnto among othus Their 
languages, lepiesented by some thnty Yocabulanes cxtiacted 
chiefly fiom Chinese souices ot lanous dates, and hr some ten 
more still spoken by broken tubes, belonged to the Mon-Annam, 
Shan-Siam, Karon, and Tibeto-Burman Giou])s, and some of them 
aie hybnds The chief woiks, besides the liistoiieal annals, 
fiom which ancient infoimation has been denved, aie the £1 h-ya, 
a Dictionaiy of the fifth contuiy n c , and the Fang-yen , a 
enmparatno Vocabulary ot dialects of the fiist ccntuiy b c Pi of. 
(j von dor Gabelentz, Tcheng-Ki-Toung, and Piofessor C'ordior 
made remaiks 

The Section of Malaysia and Polynesia was still less scantily 
supplied with papeis, and of the communications foiwaided to 
the Congiess only one was road, one upon the languages of Now 
Guinea by Pance Poland lionapaite, and another on ceitam 
Vocahulanes of East Afnca, Madugj'cai, and Malaysia mil appear 
m the Proceedings nothing is fuither known of them Di 11 . 
Oust, Honoiaiy Secietaiy of the lloyal Asiatic Society, read a 
paper 111 the Geiman language on our piescnt knowledge of the 
languages of Oceania The four Sub-diusions of this gi eat legion 
are Polynesia, Melanesia, Austialia, and Mikioncsia "Wonduiul 
piogiess had been made during the last quaitei of a century; 
Translations of the Bible have bien punted m upwauls of 30 
languages, Giammais and Dictionancs published, and Schools 
opened, both primary and noimal, toi the tiammgof teachers mthe 
native languages All this has been the w 01k of the Missionanes 
of Gieat Uiitam and the United Stales l)i Fuodiich Muller 
and Piofes'Oi G Von del Gubelentz, nlio have themselves largely 
contributed to the work oi classification of these languages, and 
the arrangement of the rough matenal scut home, took a pait in 
the discussion 

I haie completed the nanahvc of the seiious work of the 
Congress, but senous woik was intermixed mth hospitable enter- 
tainments On the evening of the Mist day the members of the 
Congress wore received by the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
on the second day by the Aichduko and Archduchess Itamicr in. 
then pnvate residence These kind and couiteous people had a 
Woid for eveiy member of the Congiess, who wished to step up and 
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make his tew, and they spoke all the foui languages with fluency. 
On the thud day there was an afternoon reception in the new 
and magnificent Town Hall, both of ladies and gentlemen, by the 
Burgomaster of Yienna, accompanied uith music and speeches , on 
the fourth day there was a grand dinnci, at uhich all the members 
of the Congress without exception weie entertained in the grand 
hall of the Chief Hotel, and a magnificent banquet it was Speeches 
and glonfieations and compliments followed m three of the 
languages of the Congiess The Gei mans wcio fearfully diffuse ; 
the Fienchmcn, as usual, neat and pointed Two speeches made a 
sensation, and I gne them It must be lemembeied, that the 
appiehension of wai occupied the thoughts of all Geneial Kaul- 
bais u as hectoring m Bulgaria Xeitlici the Austrian nor the 
Butisli Got eminent had spoken out on the Bulganan question, 
though they did so very soon after Mutlenngs were heard m 
Hungaiy, and the Hagyais weie determined not to give way to 
liussia m the Balkan Piovinees without a stiuggle. Dr Itobert 
Cust pioposed the health of the City of Vienna m the following 
laconic speech, u hicli hi ought dow n shouts of applause , all the 
Hunganans and libeml Austrians came acioss to tap glasses with 
the speaker, and the ccnsoi of the Austrian Press forbade it being 
published m the Vienna papois, though it appeared m the Daily 
Tclcgiaph “Mi President, and Membeis of the Congress: I 
“beg to piopose the toast, ‘The piospuity of the renowned City 
“ ' of Vionna, famous m Histoij fiom the time of the Ciusades, 
“ ‘ famous foi its Umvcisitics and Hospitals famous for its learned 
“ 1 men and beautiful women ’ "We do not in the "West of Euiope 
“ foigct, that two bundled yiais ago Vicuna was the bulwaik 
“ of Clnistendom and civilization against the Tuiks, and we doubt 
‘ not, in this and the generations that aio to conic, it will again be 
“ the bulwark against a moio powcitul and dangerous foe, and 
“ tlio lieaits ot Englishmen will bo with then ancient ally ” When 
the Buigomastei had loplied, the Pio«uknt remarked to the 
piopo^ei of the toast, that his woids weie few, but they meant a 
good deal. It so happened, that that veiy night the Austnan 
Mmisteis made a communication, in the veiy same sense, to the 
Hungaiian Delegates It seemed as if there was an electrical 
cuirent of stein defiance at the llussmn encroachments of Bulgaiia, 
which were emphasized a few days latci by Loid Salisbury, the 
Butisli Pinnc Minister. 

The next speech was mtcicsting m anotliei direction Tchcng-Ea- 
Toung, the young Chinese, spoke, or inlhci read fiom manuscript, 
with a loud and clear voice, the following woids m Eiench: 
“ Gentlemen, it is the first time, that the Chinese Government has 
“ taken a dnoct part m a Congiess of Oiientalists, and I am happy 
“ to ho the fiist Chinese delegate Allow mo to say, that my 
“ objects m publishing the woiks, with which some of you are 
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“ acquainted, mie tlie same as those of the Congress The neces- 
“ sity ot cicaling international 1 elutions appeals to be the chaiacter- 
“ istic of the present epoch E\eiy nation is visiting its neighbour, 

“ and they are studying each othei’s cliaiacter, at fiist from 
“ curiosity, and then tioin self-mteiest, and they commumcato to 
“ each other their rccipiocal impiessions, their astonishment, and 
“ then admnation It up to this time the fiist intei view shave not 
“ produced all the lcsults contemplated by advanced spmts, ire still 
“ may hope that some piogress has been made. My picsencc in 
“ your midst to-day is a pioof of what I hare assorted. ‘ To know 
“yourself’ was a maxim of ancient philosophy The wisdom of 
“ modem nations consists m putting this maxim into piactice, 
“ howevci difficult it may be I am m doubt, whether this ait 
“ of knowing one self has made much piogress since the time of 
“ Confucius and Socrates, 01 even whether there aieany who know 
“it at all In the midst of the excitement of modem life, it is 
“ impossible to study one self with the perscveiance 1ecom.n1 ended 
“ by these ancient sages It is much more profitable, and much 
“ more necessary, to tiy and discover the 1e.1l cliaiacter of one’s 
“ nearest neighbour And m these days who is not our near 
“ neighboui ? I suppose, that all nations aie now agiecd upon this 
“ new mteipretation of an ancient maxim, since they inteichange 
“ not only objects of commeice, but also ideas, that is to say, each 
“ communicates to his neighbour the clementaiy and fundamental 
“ truths of its own special u\ili nation The word * univeisal’ has 
“ nevei had such an ambitious meaning as it has now, when it is 
“ attempted to compel the unneise to speak one language, which 
“ all can couipieheud If this miracle come to pass, we shall hear 
“ people say, that the histoiy of the Tower of Babel had no further 
“ meaning I am speaking scuously I know too well, from long 
“ expeiienco, that men must undeistand each othei befoie they 
“ can make acquaintance Many ot the most gucvous wais 
“ have been caused by a quanel about woids lathci than about 
“ facts The scciet of peace peiliaps exists in this idea, that 
“ men must undeistand each otliei befoie they know each other, 
“ and this is piecisely the object of such Congresses as this. 
“ I tlieiefoie wish the gieutest success to the Congress. I call 
“ upon you to bung light and peace into the woild, wheie we 
“ aie all groping about like Diogenes I think the health of all 
“ the mciubeis of the Congiess ” Such speeches maik a new 
epoch, and wcic rccciicd with loud applause. 

On one day of the Congiess a special meeting was held of the 
German Oriental Society, and on the last day there was a solemn 
farewell meeting of the whole Congiess in the hall of the Univer- 
sity. The Aicluluke ltumici piosided, congratulaloiy speeches 
weie intei changed, and the Congress was declared to be closed, and 
the members went their way to ei ery point of the compass. 
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It was announced, that the next Congress would ho held in 1890 
at Stockholm Tho deferred date rendered it very unlikely, that a 
laigo numbei of the eldeily membeis of the Congress would he 
present One, perhaps the only, painful feature of these triennial 
meetings has been the thought, that some sound Scholar, dear friend, 
or even ledoubtablo antagonist, m the woild of Science, has, in the 
interim, passed away Stockholm has no pretence to the honour . 
it is a small and picturesque ton n, hut not the seat of a University, 
and the names of Upsala and Lund, tho two Swedish Universities, 
do not stand high If Hoi way be included, the University of 
Chustiama cannot be lated any higher The two Kingdoms would 
hardly supply six names known beyond the borders The distance 
to be traversed by the lesidonts of Southern Europe will be 
tremendous, and Scholars arc generally not in easy circumstances, 
or men of leisure. Setting aside as impossible such capitals, as 
Constantinople, Athens, Madrid and Lisbon, both Berne or Geneva 
in Switzerland, or Copenhagen in Denmark, were preferable. 
Sooner or later the round of the great capitals must be commenced 
again. As one, who has attended six of these Congresses, I can 
testify to their great charm, their great utility in advancing the 
whole line of research, and in removing prejudices, as well as 
cementing friendships. May I live to be present at the next ! 

London, December, 1886 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ATHENS AND ROME : SYRACUSE AND CARTHAGE. 

"What a wealth of recollections is suggested by the mention of the 
names of these four great cities 1 To many, who know all about their 
histoiy, they appeal to have only a visionary existence, yet they 
have also a very real side, and in a tour of four months it is possible 
to visit them all, as I have done The two latter have left but 
slight footpiints on the sands of Time, but it will be admitted, that 
all generations of men to the end of time will be under obligations 
to those lemarkablc people, who made Athens and Rome illustrious 
The old type of classical instructor, whether at school or college, 
and the Sunday-school teacher, had as much idea of the ancient 
cities of the World, regarding which they piose so wisely, as 
of the Cloud-City of Aristophanes, or the Utopia of Moie But 
now-a-days an adventurous college-tutor, or a young cuiate, comes 
back tiesh fioin the locality, and thiows light into daik places 
by luminous descuptions, 01 dissolving views. Railways have 
annihilated distance, and an excuision, which used to bo the 
topic of a traiellei’s life, becomes meiely the incident of some 
autumn holiday Thus lias it happened to me, and will happen 
to many otlicis I seek to mcicase the number 

Eiom London to liimdm the loute is well known It so hap- 
pened, that a steamci was staitmg foi India, and I went on boaid 
for the sake of lohcshing my memoiy, and giving vent to a feeling 
of thank! ulness, that at least that poition of life’s heavy task was 
done, and I pitied moic paiticulaily a merchant, advanced in life, 
whom the necessities of existence diove out again in his old ago 
In the dawn of life India is a palace of delight . m middle life it is 
the arena of noble and exciting work, but it is not a peaceful lefugo 
foi declining faculties and weakened powers I was glad, that I 
was at liberty to go on hoard an Italian steamer, that cut a silvery 
line acioss the quiet sea in a voyage of two days round the Pelopon- 
nesus, and enabled mo at the close of the second day to see the 
lights of Athens glistening over the lou ei ground of the harbour of 
the Paireus It is still a haihour of impoitancc, though the neigh- 
bouring Plialerum has sunk to the rank of a kathing-place. The 
boatman, who conveyed me aslioic, answcicd to the name of Socrates 
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■V railway connects the Port with the city of Athens A comfort- 
able hotel leceived me, hut I must confess, that dining the Unity 
years, .which had passed since my last visit, no city had less 
advanced It is a city, and the capital of a count) y, winch has no 
future, and must bo contented with its glonous past The great 
Empnes of Austna and Itussia m their downward progress to the 
Mediterranean, which is a necessity of their existence, place an 
insuperable limit to the temtoiial expansion of Greece. 

“ Tot to tlie remnants of tlij splendour past 
Shall pil^nms pensile, lint unwearied, throng , 

Long shall the loiager with the Ionian blast 
Hail the blight clime of battle and of song 
Long shall thine annals, and immortal tonguo, 

Fill i\ ith tli) lame the ) outh ot many a shore , 

Poast ol the Aged, lesson of the Young , 

Winch sages leneiate, and hauls adore, 

As Pallas, and the lime, unveil then awful lore ” 

It is in vain, that the modem Gieok, who is m reality only an 
Albanian, has attempted to revivify tho old language, and owing to 
the cncumstanco, that tho Gicek language did not, like the Latin, 
die m the act of git mg hath to a number of neo-Gieek languages, 
we aie staitlod at lieaung poisons, things and places called by time- 
honoured woids thus a stieet is an odos, the money in our purse 
is a diuchma, a carnage is an amaxn, and a railway- station is a 
sta thaws It is oulv liom the mins of tho ancient buildings, that 
an idea can be conceived of the former gicatness. Athens had 
giadually sunk into a small town, and thus the remains of antiquity 
had not been woikcd up into modem dwellings, and a laudable 
elf 01 1 lias been made to ( onset vc all tliat lias escaped the ravages of 
Time Among these tho Parthenon, by its position and extent, 
stands conspicuous both in Gieece and tho Woild. The visitor 
ascends tho Sacicd Hill, and elite i s by a side door about two-thuds 
up tho flight of stone stalls, and can look down at the old closed 
entrance, and up to tlie Piopylasum, and thiough the gieat entrance 
into the piecmcts, and catch a glimpse of tho gieat Temple itself. 
Peihaps no such magnificent pile of buildings ever existed clsewheie 
in so small a space . the maternal is exquisite the style of aiclntec- 
ture simple, yet grand, and so gcncially esteemed as a fit model to 
modem buildings in evciv countiy 111 Europe and America, that the 
forms appear quite familial, and sluke tho spectator less by tlieir 
novelty than by then peifectuess Tlie most conspicuous nuns aie 
those of tho Paitlionon to the South-East is llymettus, to tho 
North-East Pentelikus, to tho North-Vest Parnes and Eitliaeron, 
with the pass of l’liylce leading into Bocotia, and the pass of Daphne 
leading to Eleusis, along the Sacred Vay. Tluthei the tribes came 
up in solemn piocession on tho day of the Panatlienaic festival. 
Monuments are now being disinterred on either side of the depaited 
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citizens, many of them of the most touching character, calling upon 
the p.issei-by to stop, and lead, and take heed to his ways. 
Behind Pentelikus is the load to Maiathon and Thessaly Fiom 
the top the whole of Attica can he suiveyed, and the marvel is. how 
m so small a space such wondious effoits of genius were accom- 
plished Ftom the walls of the Parthenon I looked down on the 
Akadcmos, and the village of Coldnos, the dry beds of the Ihssus 
and Ccphissus the lull of Lycobettus, the Museum, the hill of 
Aies, and of the Pnyx Each object and min of mteiest in ancient 
Athens, mtci mixed with the lmildmg of the modem city, can be 
distinguished the Temple of Theseus, the gland Columns of the 
Olympian Temple, the Lantern of Demosthenes, the Theatre of 
Dionv sms, and the pn^on of Horn ate* It seems to any one, who is 

familial with the lustoiy of Athens, that he has seen all these things 
befoie, as they have lived to him m the pages of the immortal 
writeis, which have given this city such a pioud pie-eminence 
But looking seawaids the mteiest is intensified Below me lie 
the tlncc liaibouis, and the tiact tiaversed by the long walls, and 
beyond the blue Aigean, and the Islands of Salamis and JEgfna, and 
in a fui flier distance the romantic hills of Aigolis and Corinth Close 
to the Pi opylccum 01 enhance is the small Temple of Wingless 
Yictoiy, which has been caiefully restoicd; the Paithenon itself has 
passed tluough the stages of being a Heathen Temple, a Clmstian 
Church, and a Mahometan foi tress, and the Erochthoon has undergone 
the same fate, with its well-known poitico of the Cunephorm The 
whole open space within the pieuncts had once been coveied with 
slninos and memoiials to deseivmg citizens Pausamas, who 
visited Athens m the second centiu y aftm Clmst, describes them, 
and the remains of many exist to the piesent day The old load- 
way can be traced, but so steep is the gradient, that wheeled 
vehicles must have been pulled up the slopes on each side of the 
gieat flight of staiis, up which the shouting populace ascended on 
flic occasion of the annual Panalhenaic festival 

But of the statues of the goddess Mmeiva not a fragment 
remains. They were three m number. I The colossal statue, 
which stood seventy feet high on its pedestal in fiont of the 
Temple, towering above the walls, so that the gold helmet and 
spun of the deity weio seen fai at sea shining in the sun This 
was constructed of the spoils of Maiathon II The Chryso- 
Elephantinc statue m the Temple, foity feet high, and the woik of 
Phidias. Ill The wooden statue of olive, which, like so many 
statues of the Yngm Haiy, was leported to have fallen from 
heaven This was the most sacied, and to this the Poplos was 
earned on the day of the annual festival, but the like fato has 
met them all, destruction, but not oblivion After all, it is the 
view fiom the ramparts which is noith going all the way to 
Athens to sec The lulls, the eveilastmg hills, stand like sentucs 
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round the long elevation It 1705 on the site of the beautiful little 
Temple of Wingless Victoiy, that old iEgeus stood to watch the 
letum of his son Theseus fioni Cictc, and, deceived by the black 
sails, he threw lumsclf down into tlio abyss, but immediately under 
our feet is the Theatre of Bacchus, the laised seats, and scenic 
anangements of winch aie entirely disclosed, on the lower bench 
sat the jmests, and the names of their Offices are still seulptuied 
111 the stone Within these walls were acted the gieat dramas of 
.ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpides, and the plays of Aiistophanes. 
I climbed up to the highest seats, and it seemed impossible, 
that any one seated tlicio could have heaid a woid of the drama, 
consideimg the distance, and tho open air. Perhaps the 
tlieaties of tho Giceks weio like the abbeys of the middle ages, 
where people weio not intended to follow what was said or 
chauntcd, but to bo elevated and intoxicated by the scene and the 
sunouudmgs It might well he so Tho fatal tale of tho house 
of Pelops, and tho lay of Tioy duine, culminating in the great 
tin gedy of tlio family of Agamemnon, weio no old-world Histones 
to tho Athenian people, as they aie to us at this day. The 
genius of the blind Ionian possessed itself of the ten years’ 
war, and sent it foitli, just as tho intellect of the Hellenic lace 
was dawning, clothed m such maivcllous diction, and depicted 
in all the maj'esty of sonoious hexameters, that future ages can 
ncvei cease to aclmiic Thus tiom tho charm of the verse and 
the genius of the Poet came it, that the story became invested 
■with such strange interest and centimes afterwaids listening 
thousands hung upon tho honeyed wouls of Euripides, lefashiomng 
the old Hoiuciic ballads for, seated bencatb their owu Paithemc 
Temple, they looked out 011 tho scenes of dearor victones, and, 
as the bieczcs of the iEgcan fanned their flushed cheeks and 
swept back their long ban, if m tho excitement of the moment 
they shouted, it was because the sympathy with the triumphs 
of tlieir kmdicd m foimei days was blended with exultation 
anting fiomthe contemplation of then on n 

Tho view of tho Aeiopahs, when tho sun is sotting, is beautiful 
fiom any qua iter. I ascended the lull, on which stands the old 
Human monument of I’lulopappus, which has sat there for years 
m stone, dunking m tlio wondious piospect Just below is the 
piison of Sociato=, and in flout is the Pnyx, all the arclntec- 
tuial details of which can now bo tiared. A little fuithei on 
is the actual lull, upon which St Paul stood, and just bcfoie 
huu is the Temple in all its gloiy, and beneath lus feet the 
busy maiket-placos, and he lemembered, that God did not live 
in temples made with hands, a pluase which he himself had 
lust lieaul fiom the lips of Stephen, who alluded to the Temple 
of Toiusdlcm, a building far inferior m site and magnificence to 
the Paitlicnon 
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A most delightful excursion is that to Pentelikus A carriage 
diive is available as far as the monasteiy at the foot of the 
mountain, wheic donkeys aie supplied, ivlnch convoy the traveller 
by a long, tedious, but gradual ascent to the summit. The 
road lies by the maible quarries, still woiked to supply the 
matenal for sculpture. After all, it is the quality and cheapness 
of the matenal, that has so much to do with the success of the 
statuaiy Thom the edge of the summit a wonderful panoiama 
is opened out- beneath is the Euripus like a silver tlneud and 
the Island of Euboea On this side of the water, -|ust below us, 
is Maiathon beyond are the lulls of Thessaly, and to the AYcst 
are the lulls of Bceotia through the i alleys winds the load, 
which will soon be superseded by a railway fiom Athens to Yolo 
To the East is the open sea, and the distant islands of the Cyclades, 
notably Andies South lies the whole of Attica, and Athens 
can only dimly bo discerned As to hngands, of which so much 
is wntten, I met none, though I was alone with a lady and a 
Greek Piofessor. I chaffed a goat-licid, whom I met, through 
my intei pietei, and asked lam wliethei he was a bugand Thirty 
years ago I lode alone ovei to ALaiathon tlnougli the Pass, and 
met no one Tlieie was an alaim for a short tune on account 
of the death of two Englishmen, but it has passed away, and the 
cause is not likely to leciu Another excuision is along the 
Sacnd AVay to EIcums Passing Akademos and Colunos by a 
gentle n-e, the mad winds through the Pass of Daphne, and 
descends into a land-locked bar, and it is the inland of Salanns 
that coni ei ts this bay into a lake Kithanon and Megaia aie 
pointed out The actual Temple of Dcnietei has not yet been 
excavated, for piogiess mores slowly in Athens, and yet it does 
move, hut a whole i lllage will have to he cleared away 

In the city of Athens Museums and Schools aie springing up, as 
lueli citizens, who make then foi tunes in otlici countries, dedicate 
a portion to then couutiy No tieasures of art, that aie found, 
can leave the Kingdom, and, as tune goes on, the Museums 
will be licit Alicady splendid statues have been biouglit m 
fiom the islands, but wliat lutciested me most was the Theia stone, 
and the famous Inscription of Pisistiatus, quoted by Thucydides, 
but found only m the last few ycais The little statuettes, 
which aie dug up m such numbeis at Tanagia, m the sepulchios, 
arc man els of beauty The Giceks aie a nice, amiable people, 
but I feai that there is no future to their nationality Their 
modem life is weighed down by the giandeur of their past histoiy, 
even if (which is doubtful) they weie the descendants of the gieat 
Greeks of the past, and not meiily latei immigrants of a lower 
stamp into the sacicd soil Education has been attended to, both 
for boys and gills I remember thirty years ago, hoping much 
fiom the abundance of schools, but it has seaicely taught the 
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people religious toleiation, and on my second visit I found no 
room for hope Thcic aie no mauufactuies, and but scanty Com- 
merce The prolific Pi ess aspires to the pure Greek style of the 
past, and shuns the dialect of the people There are pretentious 
palaces of rnaible, lining roads, rather than stieets, ■which suffpeate 
with dust, and nauseate with stenches. Dunng the last thirty years 
tlieic has been extiaoidmarv improvement in the cities of Europe, 
of thud and fouitli 1 auk In Athens there is none Ilissus and 
Cophisus are both dried up, and there m an absence of good water. 
It is only the glory of the past, and the noble rums, that attract 
the stianger to Athens, Attica and Gieece, and their number is small. 

The same line of steameis conveys the traveller round the Morea 
back to Bnmlisi, unless he piefers to vary the route by crossing 
the Isthmus of Conntli, and taking a steamer direct to Corfu. It 
is doubtful, whcthei he would save much time, and he would 
ccitainly add to the discomfort and complication of the journey. 
I met Colonel Tnrr at Yenice, who is sanguine as to the success 
of the Canal thiougli the Isthmus of Corinth, but it is doubtful, 
whether the speculation will be profitable. From Brindisi the 
lailv ay runs without interruption to Home, traversing the same 
line of countiy, and passing through some of the places mentioned 
bv Hoiaco m his famous “Iter Btundusium” in the company of 
Maecenas, notably Beneventum 

The Eternal City differs much in its ciicumstances from Athens. 
It has nevei ceased to be the seat of Empire, either temporal or 
spiritual The mateiials of the old buildings have been worked 
up into modem houses Temples have been converted into churches, 
depressions have been filled up, elevations have been levelled down 
In the long successive centuries of civilization, the Rulers for the 
time being did what they liked with the remnants of antiquity, 
and nothing but the coui sc of the Tiber, and the faint outline of 
the Seven II ills, lemain unchanged of old Rome. The walls of 
Auielian still inclose the city, which however at the beginning 
of the centuiy slnunk into a smallei space, and left a large tract 
to bo occupied by guldens within the nails, and even now there is 
nothing of the cliaiaeter of a suburb to Rome It will be long 
still eie the space within the walls is filled up, and those venerable 
remains of the latci Einpiio, if occasionally lepaued, with their 
ton ns and gateways, mil be pcimitted to last on for another 
century 

Theie are, indeed, within that area, thiec distinct Romes, the old 
Rome of the Empnc , the Medueval Rome of the Papal Rule , the 
Modem Rome of the Nineteenth Centuiy Each mtiudes upon the 
otliei, and buildings belonging to one epoch have been lelentlessly 
utilized by the succeeding ouc, and them is interest of different 
kinds attached to all throe, but it is to Romo of the Imperial 
Epoch, and chiefly to the lato escalations, that my lcmaiks apply. 
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Countless volumes have been written on every blanch of the 
subject. Much has been siucl about fever, yet still Rome stands 
pie-cmincnt among the cities of the world, as the one, which can 
be visited ovei and over again, and which never tires, however 
long the icsnlenco I visited it foity-two ycais ago on my road to 
India, and have been theie repeatedly since, and tiust that my last 
visit is not paid yet The rein.uks, that I now make, allude to the 
later excavations, which arc being made m the rums of the old 
Rome of the Empne, which appear to bo an inexhaustible quarry 
of statues and maiblc columns, many of them the spoils of still 
moie ancient cities, which fell under the unspaung grasp of the 
Romans 

Romo has still its wondciful climate, and unrivalled sunsets, of 
which m the Northern climates of Europe no conception can be 
formed, its galleries overflowing with the wealth of Italian ait: 
its couiteous and gentle inhabitants Day by day some new 
excursion, some choice employment well could I exclaim, 

Clie tanto amo in lei J 
L’aria, ll ciolo, ll teirca, 1 tempi, eil 1 sassi 

Standing on the lofty tower of the Capitol, I have the whole of 
the city at my feet Looking Southwoid I can survey Ancient 
Rome . looking Northward Mediaeval 01 Papal Romo meets my 
eye far to the East lies, upon the Esqmhno lull, the Modem 
Rome or Capital of Italy, elustenng louud the lailway-teiminus 
and the Basilica of Santa Mana Maggioic My mteiest .it present 
is lcstnctcd to five paiticulai poitions of tlio aiea of Rome, which 
have been tlio scene of successful excavations 

I The Palatine Ilill. II The Eomm III. The Baths of 
Titus and the Coliseum IV The Baths of C'aiacalla. V The 
banks of the ltivei Tibei within the uty 

It will be moie convenient to follow them in their histoncal 
order. Tlieie aie few, 01 in fact, no cities in the "Woild, which 
have maintained a continuous liic and interest of moie than two 
thousand ycais and can ju>tlv claim the name of Eternal A new 
hie, as the capital of Fieo Italy, has now been secured to it, but its 
position as a modem Capital lias been purchased at a consideiable 
sacrifice of its old and peculiai cliaim Old Rome exists no moie 
The Palatine Ilill is oue of the seven famous hills, the names of 
which I lecord toi the sake of perspicuity It has the Capitolino 
Hill on the Noith, the Aventine on the West, the Ctelian on the 
South. These tour aie actual lulls, suriounded by valleys, the 
Esquilmc, Quinnal, and Yiminal aie piomoutones of the elevated 
plateau lying to the East, and not isolated hills The River Tiber 
flows under the Aventine, Palatine, and Capitolino hills, m old 
time receiving the diamage of the valleys, which vvcic afterwards 
collected m the Cloaca Maxima, m acliv e use to this day . thus the 
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groat (-ham of the kings has outlived. Republics, Empires, Eeligions, 
and Theocracies. It cames off the sui face-water, as well as city 
diainago, and I came suddenly on a party of women washing their 
household linen in the canal, that bungs down the suifaco-drainage 
of the Eoium, and looks voiy discolouied and uninviting Byron’s 
well-known descuption of the Palatine Hill will not apply now. 
In the beginning of the last eentuiy extensive excavations were 
made by the Duke of Paima, and a rich haivcst of sculpture was 
the levvaid The lull was occupied by a chuich, a convent, two 
villa-gaulens, and some vinoyaids In 1S61 Napoleon III. pur- 
chased of the Kang of Naples the great villa-gaiden of the Parnese 
family, which occupied the ciown of the hill, and under the super- 
intendence of Cuvahei llosa conducted systematic excavations. The 
Ivmg of Ituly puichascd the inteiests of Napoleon, but continued 
the same supenntendenec, aud the works have piogressed slowly 
owing to the want of funds Unluckily, the Villa Spada, which 
occupies pait of the ciest of the hill, lately passed into the hands 
of a com ent of nuns, and all admission within their walls is impos- 
sible Ovei the lest of flic lull thcie is access to the public, who 
aio admitted upon payment at the gate opening upon the Porum, 
and supplied with an intelligent guide , hut even then the ordinary 
tiavellei, unacquainted with the language of the guide, and not 
familiar with the histoiy of Home, must feel dicadfully at sea, and 
cany away only a confused idea of the wondciful ruins, which speak 
for all time to the intelligent and mstiucted visitor. 

Whole History commences, and tradition ceases, must depend 
upon the opinion formed of the credibility 01 ciedulity of Livy the 
Ilistonan. It may be accepted as a fact, that the Homans of the 
time of Augustus believed, that Honvulus and Remus weie found m 
a cave on the Noith-West angle of the hill, called the Lupeical, 
which Augustus m lus famous Aneyrcan Inscnption takes credit to 
himself foi having ic-toied, and where tho famous bronze wolf of 
the Capitol is piesumcd to have been discovered. But Virgil in his 
VIIlli iEncid conveys us back to a much more distant traditionary 
peuod, and I10 must he ciedited with embodying and interpictmg 
the traditions of Ins peuod He desenbes ./Eneas as sailing up 
the Tiber fiom Ostia to the foot of the Palatine hill, where he was 
kindly loceived by Evander, an Arcadian colonist, who had then 
only lately settled in that neighbourhood, but who testified to a visit 
paid mhis time by Hoiculos ou his lotuin horn Spain He attacked 
and slew the lobbor Cacus, who had his dwelling m a cave in this 
hill Evander notices fuither, that the hill was occupied pievious 
to lus amval by savage lacos devoid of culture. Whatever his- 
toucal value may be attached to these traditions, they weie letained 
in the lnstoiy of tho Roman people the Ara .Maxima testified of 
Hercules the cave of Cacus is still shown the path up tho hill- 
side from the Velabrum must have been that, which Yugil desciibed, 
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as having had been trod by Evander and iEnc-as. On the hill was 
the cottage of Paustulus, the Temple of Ye-da and Mars, the recep- 
tacle of the Palladium and Ancilia. Here also Itomulus built the 
walls of his Roma Quadrata, and the Temple of Jupiter Stator. 
The gates and i oads can still be fairly traced, m spite ot the levelling 
up and levelling down, the building and destioymg of centuries 
of years and generations of men The homes of some of the elnef 
citizens, Citeio, Horten ‘■hi «, Catiline and Clodius, mcie situated on 
this hill, and, when the period ol Imperial Rome commenced, Em- 
peror after Emperor from Augustus to Heliogabalus eoveied it tilth 
palaces, so-called from the name of the hill, and other spb ndid 
monuments, the linns of v Inch I now propose to pa=s under 
review Great confusion will anse in the mind, unless we remem- 
ber, that for several centuries this hill was the scat of Imperial 
splendour and capnre "When Constantine abandoned Rome, the 
palaces gradually fell into rums They wtre plundered by the 
invaders of Rome, and their materials utilized for the erection of 
mediaeval palaces and strongholds of the Roman noble = 

Betwixt Romulus and Augustus theie is the reputed mtcival of 
about seven hundred years between Augustus anil Heliogabalus, 
the last recognized builder of portions ot the great senes ot palaces, 
there exists the known interval of two hundred yi ar= As theie is 
good reason to assign the walls of the Roma Quadrata to Romulus, 
we have m this narrow area of 1} miles cireumfi lcnro, the w oik of 
nine hnndrid ye ais, and twenty-seven generations of men Mueli 
as I could wish to pa=s the remains of each age under levnw 
historically, I find that it is impossible The visitor must enter into 
the sacred mclosrire by the regular entranre, and make the regular 
round, pa=smg sometimes by a single step over a wide chasm of 
centunes Augustus was bom upon this lull, and on tins lull he 
died. Tihenus was also born upon this hill in the house of Lis 
father Tihenus Claudius Hero, which exists to this day. Augustus 
erected the Temple ol Apollo in memory of the battle of Actium on 
the crest of the hill, now occupied by the convent of nuns, and 
somewhere on and under the ndge was his own residence looking 
westward over the Circus Maximus to the Ascntinc What an 
interest attaches to this house, m which the liberties of Rome wcie 
insidiously destroyed under the veil of empty lcgalitic sand pci. .onal 
rule ! Within the=e walls young Mnrccllus must have died, the 
hope of Rome, and Yirgil must have recited to the sonowing 
mother his famous lines, which will never die The Empeior 
Tihenus was horn in the purple, and Cajsansm had advanced a step 
m magnificence as well as m crime His palace was on the summit 
of the old Roma Quadrata, with a fiont to the Capitolme hill: 
Caligula follow id with grand additions, covenng the w hole Horthem 
comer, oveihangmg the Porum, with a bridge stretching over it, 
and connecting the Capitolme hill with the Palatine Then followed 
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the great file of Home, and. upon the ashes and rums rose the Golden 
House of Meio, spreading beyond the limits of the Palatine across 
the valley, that lies between that lull and the Esquiline, occupying 
all the space now covered by the Flavian Amphithcatie, and 
extending up the sides of the Esquiline over the ground occupied 
by the baths of Titus and Tiajan With the tyrant, who was 
murdered somcwhcio in tho palace, fell the Golden House, and the 
residence of the Cxsais was again lcstuctcd to the Palatine. Baths, 
Amphitlieaties, and triumphal Aiclies, which pleased the people, 
occupied the abandoned area, but Donutian erected his great public 
apartments on tho rest of the Palatine, upon a platform built upon 
vast subtenancan passages In fact, ho filled up the indentation, 
or mtermontiuin, which had oiigmally divided the two summits of 
tho Palatine ; on tho Koithem one had been the City of Bomulus, 
and on tho more Southern the Temple of Apollo Thoso are known 
as the Flavian, as distinguished ftorn the Julian Palaces If Trajan, 
Adrian, and the Antonincs added to these buildings, we have no 
distinct lecoid of then paiticulai works, for bucks found with their 
marks may indicate only lepairs, and not new stiuctuies Still, it 
is interesting to think that, amid these rums, some portion of the 
In os of this giand succession of rnonaiehs must have been passed, 
somo portions of the noble sentiments, which mankind will not 
willingly allow to ho foigottcn, must have been written. 

Septinuus Seieius built a magnificent pile of buildings on tho 
West side of the lull called the Septizonium, beyond the Palace of 
Augustus towards the South, pulled down by Sextus V. to supply 
materials for St Petei’s On that side of the lull are extensive 
remains of the Stadium, and one lofty rum is described as tho 
I’ulvmai, whence the Emperoi, seated within the piccracts of his 
own palace, could suivey tlio games in tho gieat Circus below. At 
this point also can be seen the lcnuuns of the great Claudian 
Aqueduct, which bi ought water from tho Sabine hill by a succession 
ot arches crossing tho Ccelian hill, reflecting great credit on tho 
engmeeimg skill of that period The sudden desolation, which 
ovei u helmed Koine, is in gieat pait duo to the dcstiuetion of the 
aqueducts by the invalids By the lestoration of the Aqua Marcia 
and other aqueducts, which bung down water from the Amo of 
Tii oh, Home at this moment stands at tho head of all modern cities 
fqi the abundance and beauty of its fountains 

The ploasuio of the sisitoi must depend upon his classic 
enthusiasm and his power of clothing these dead bones w ith life 
Ho cicerone can have time to explain to the uninstiucted cockney, 
who has accompanied a Tounst paity^ the sequence of tho gieat 
dents of Kome, even if he knew it, which is to be doubted Tlieie 
aio certain conventional details, with which all guides delight to 
take a use out of then paity. They terrify the ladies by pointing 
out a tank, m which offending slaves were thrown to feed the fish, 
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or they myst< non-dy draw off tlic gentlemen of the party to show 
them tome indecent cartoon in a Roman guard-room The pleasure 
of the \ lr-itor is limited hy Ins own know ledge of the events, which 
have been crowded together on this hill, and the echoes of mighty 
voices, which -pi ,ik out liom these rums. The careful archaeologist 
is prevented fioin eriors m assigning paiticular dates to particular 
buildings by a knowledge of the material used, the manner of 
laying the stone or bricks adopted by the different generations 
of builders lioweiei, gicat suncty of opinions exist, and with 
regai d to some buildings no two authorities are agreed 

On onteimg the lmlosuie, I use up to acntain level, and passing 
the Museum built foi the inception of objects of mtere-t proceed 
down the Road of Yictory amidst the lofty rums of the Pula e of 
Caligula On each side aiethe guard-house » of the soldier- at this 
corner was the Poita RomanuLn or Poita Yietona, whii h led to the 
Forum of the Capitol turning sliaip round t'j the Yi-t, I fellow 
the side of the lull, commanding a sweet vn w of Ptome above me 
are tlic iums of the Palace ot Tiberius, below the undoubti d remains 
of the (tula', walls of Romulus At the XortLAYc-t coma I come 
on the Poita Cam, from vlnih a path led dov n to the Ytl ibiura and 
the Tiber Beneath me are the Lupercal, the Case of C'acus, and 
around me nuns of Temples, which are ot hazard as-mned to Mars 
or Yesta. On the Y’c st side of the hill aie more lcniams of the 
walls fjf Romulus, and fai below the eye tan tiacc the outline of 
the great Cue ns, beyond which n=csthe Avcntino Passing unwaid 
I come upon iums, s,ud to he tho-e ot a Temple of Jupiter Yutm, 
and find my-clt m the mteicsfing house of 1'ibenus, the Father of 
the Timpnoi, laid out in the u-ual plan of a Roman pun ate dwell- 
ing so f miih'ii to -usitois to Pompeii On the valh the paintings 
are still fresh : this modi st house ot a nrh Roman citizen of the last 
days of the Republic, Mas piobably ovcilaid by Jinpeual buildings, 
and has thus escaped to oui tune I seem here to touch giound 
at about the date of the Christian eia m these rooms young 
Tibi mis grew up, and we ni iy reasonably believe that Augustus, 
Mmcenas, Yngil and Horace must have sat and dined at that 
triclinium 

The guide leads on through a gap in the rums to a level consider- 
ably below the crest, though still above the s alley. Turning to the 
right, he Irads to the rums of a hou=c known as Domus Gelotiana, 
and hero in the guaid-ioom is shown the spot, where the famous 
cartoon of the crucified ass was found, which has been removed 
with caio to the Kncheiian Musium. It was to he expected, that 
the soldicis had scratched thy: ir names on the walls one is followed 
by the letfeis Mi V D N , which is interpreted to mean Miles 
Yetianiis Donum nostn ; but what must be the feelings, with which 
the above desenbed cartoon must bo looked at with tire Inscription 
“ Alexamenos w oishipping his God ” ? This reveals to us a picture 
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of the insults and sneeis, to ■which a Christian soldier was exposed 
in these heathen bauacks Turning hack to the level, the path- 
way lies under the ruins of tho house of Augustus, on the height of 
the Yilla Spada, wlieie also stood tho Temple of Apollo. On the 
East slope of the lulls is the Stadium, unmistakably marked out, 
and the lofty mins of Septimius Seieius, thence the road has to 
he retiaced, and mounting again to the crest, I find myself in mins 
called the Academy and Liluaiy of Augustus. Passing onwards 
towaids the East, the aicat ELman public apaitments can he tiaccd 
hy then giound-plan aud excasatod bases of walls and columns: 
underneath are the it mains of a house of tho later Hepublican 
pcnod, and long subtciianean passages, and in these the Emperors 
Caligula and Pertinax wci e assassinated, and many other deeds of 
violence committed hy the Empeiors and the Pnotonans. On the 
light is the ITediseval Convent of Bonaventura, which may pro- 
bably soon be clcaicd away, foi scant consideration is now shown 
to monastenes, and, a little furthci, on the blow of the hill over- 
hanging the Aiclics ot Titus and Constantine, is the Church of St. 
Sebastian and the Baibeiini Viueyaid, with the tiaditional spot of 
the maitjidom of that Saint by the anow of the Impenal archers. 
Bending hack to tho Hoitli, I find niy*elf on the side of the third 
gate of the Palatine, the Poita Mugoma, and near the Temple of 
Jupiter Statoi, in which Ciceio deluded Ins fiist oiation against 
Catiline lieie also Mas the leputecl house of Kuma, Ancus Martius, 
and Tarquin, and the cncuit is completed, for the Road of Victoiy 
is again beneath my feet, and the enhance gate leading into the 
Eoimn has been gained A ceitamty has been affixed to the 
identity ot the Road ot Victoiy hy its appealing on the fragment of 
the ilaible Plan of Ancient Home, discoveied some time back, and 
which is preserved in the Capitol Tho identity of other places is 
attested by quotations iiom ditfcieut Latin autliois, who have 
incidentally noticed them I know of no otliei spot, which con- 
tains, within so nanow a compass, lernams of such woild-wide 
lnstoiical mteiest I lemembci, in 185Z, 1 unnmg lound the walls 
of Jeiusalem 111 thrcc-quaiteis of an lioui immediately upon my 
aruval, but within those walls theie was little or nothing, which 
could be tiacecl back with certainty beyond the time of Constantino, 
and a few displaced stones me the only lecoul of the Horodian 
temple. How cliihrcnt me the mcmonals of old Home ! 

I descend now from the Palatine lull into the Homan Forum. 
Other open spaces were cleaied away by Augustus, Herva, and 
Tiapnn, and dignified by that gieat name, but one place only was 
the aiena of Homan liberty, the 1 alley, which is ciowncd on two 
sides by tho Capitolme and Palatine hills, and which had fallen to 
such a slate of dogiadntion, that at tho beginning of this century 
it was known as the Campo Vaeoino or cattle-market With the 
exception of tho stones of the Yia Sacia, not ono vestige of 
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Republican time meets the eye m the Foium: it was confessedly 
an open space, and possibly thcie was not much taste for aichi- 
tectuic in Republican Rome, and, lastly, Augustus earned out his 
plan of oblit dating all landmaiks of the pciiod of libeity by stately 
Temples and inclosuies ostensibly lor public convenience In the 
course of time the level of this valley had been considerably 
raised by the accumulation of rums, and forty years ago, all that 
could be seen, weio a few columns, and an Aicli of Triumph half 
buried The space cleaicd away in then immediate vicimty, in 
some cases by the libeiality of stiangcis, made the appeaiance 
of the lemamder more giotcsquc The whole Foium lias now 
been laid bare, and levelled to the paicment of the gicat buildings, 
which once sunounded it Rot one single object, which now 
meets the eye, could have met the eye ot the Poet Iloiace, as 
he saunteied down the Sacied Way Eion the Temples, which 
had been identified by name, had been lcstoied by latei Empeiors 
As might be expected, each generation added to, altered and 
repaiied tlieir public buildings no two Authorities seem to be 
agreed with legaid to some of the nuns All arc under the cliaige 
of the State, and the visitoi cntus at one particular point, and 
is accompanied by a tiaincd guide The best geneial survey, 
however, can be made fiom the gicat Auliway of the Tubulnnum, 
or Record Room on the Capitolrae hill, w Inch is itself a work of 
the Republican penod At the foot of the hill, aims maik the 
spot of the Temple of Concord founded by Cauullus, 367 b c , 
when the office of Consul was tlnown open to the people, and 
where Ciceio delucied lus second oiation against Catiline. These 
Corinthian columns belong to a Temple elected by Titus to 
Vespasian, but the woid ‘ Restitueic ’ on the fuezc recoids tbe 
repaiis of Septimius Seveius m the next centuiy Eight Ionic 
columns belong to the Temple ot Saturn, one of the oldest 
Temples in Romo, and used as the Ticasiuy, hut it was rebuilt 
at a late penod of the Ernpue. The lemams of the Rostrum, and 
the Millianum aio interesting the solitaiy column, elected by an 
Exarcli to the Empoior Phoca in the seientli centuiy of the 
Chustian era, was probably stolen fiom some older Temple, and is 
conspicuous and indeed pictiueMjuc, and well known by models 
and pictures far beyond its liistoncal mtcicst The magnificent 
Aich of Triumph of Septimius Seveius dates hack to 203 a n , and 
the erasuie of the name of Geta tells a tale of the hatred of his 
hiothci Caracalla The ground-plan of the Basilica Julia, com- 
menced by Julius Ctesar and finished by Augustus, gives a complete 
idea of what tins magnificent hall of Commerce and Exchange, 
Place of Public Assembly, and Tubunal of Justice must have been 
Three columns, a comor-fragmcnt, belonged to tlie Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, restored by Romitian, but representing the 
ancient building, which dated back to 48+ u c , and the battle of 
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Lake Regillus. On the other side is the pocTiment and column 
of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, whose name appears 
m large letters Of the Temple of deified Julius, the site of which 
is known, nothing remains, ipsm peneie tuinee Here stood the 
rostrum, which was deeoiated with the spoils of Actium : the site 
of the pedestals of many honoraiy columns, raised to men of 
distinction, can be traced, and two interesting marble balustrades, 
with fine sculptuies of the sacrifices of the swine, sheep and bull, 
and the figure of Tiajan burning the schedule of public debts 
Inch he had remitted. The very limits of the Forum are not fixed 
with any degiee of certainty , the Via Sacia, and Vicus Tuscus, 
pass thiougli it. Chuichcs and convents have encroached upon its 
area on all sides. The roads, u inch for ordinary traffic traversed 
it as a high level viaduct, have been cleared away : on the whole, 
the Foium is a disappointing site, even after the completion of the 
excavations Still, we must lecollcct, that to this small space, 
and the Agora at Athens, wo are indebted for the great germ of 
Euiopean civic liboity, nhieh distinguishes tho States of Europe 
from those of Asia and Afuca' Hcie was tought out the great 
battle of liberty and fieedom of assembly and speech, and deeds 
done and oiations spoken, u Inch the woild will never allow to die 
out of the mouths and memories of civilized mankind In this 
Forum Virgimus slew Ins daughtei, Cicero denounced Catiline, and 
Iliutus justified to the ltoman people the death of Julius Cmsar. 
Here Caesar’s body was burnt, heie were held the discussions and 
votings of a free people, and the Consuls and Tribunes elected : if 
on one side rose the Turpeian Hock to remind them of the fate of 
the tiaitor, on the other side, as if to show the dangerous proximity 
of good and evil institutions, lose the Palatine hill, the cradle of 
Coesansm, which has waged persistent waifaic m every country, 
France, ltussia, and Austria, with the liboity of the Roman Forum. 
Many ingenious identifications of rums in the Forum have been 
made by apt quotations from Latin piosc and poetic writers, and 
refeicnce to coins and Inscriptions, such as tho famous Ancyrean 
Tablet, and the copies, made by a visitor to Rome in the ninth 
centuiy of a manuscupt, which has suivivcd the wreck of ages in 
the Libiary of Emsiedlen in Suitzeiland, as also in the fragment 
of tho Mai bio Plan of tho Ancient City alieady alluded to The 
same feitility of ingenious hypotheses, the saino wonderful acumen, 
and maishalliug of evidence fiom quotations, Inscriptions, com- 
panson of stylo of aichitectuie, and matciial of building, the same 
happiness of guesses, which amounts almost to divination, appear 
m all that is written about the Palatine Hill and the Foium, and 
are worthy of quite as much admiiation, as is conceded to tho 
pionceis of Assynan and Egyptian excavation. IVe leave the 
subject mth tho feeling, that the daikness of the middle ages 
must have been very dark indeed, when, m spite of the continuous 
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occupation of the city and tho magnificent latm literature, 
uncertainty and obseunty should ha\ o fallen upon this the most 
renowned place m the world, Jerusalem only excepted 

Passing onwaids along the Yia Sacia, 1 use up on tho Yelia, 
a shoulder, as it were, of the Palatmo, and pass undm tho beautiful 
Aich of Titus, which stands on the highest point On the light 
lies tho Aicli of Constantine, which is despicable, as made up of 
the plundeied matcuals of a destroyed Aicli of Tin] an : on the 
lett is the Flavian Amphitlieatie, known as the Coliseum The 
excavations in the aicna weie commenced by the Fiencli m 1 8 1 1, 
and concluded undei the Italian Government Many chffeient 
theories have been staited to explain the existence of tho extensive 
subtenanean buildings, which aie attiibuted by some to the ongmal 
constiuetois, and by others to the mediaeval occupants, who turned 
it into a fort less No incidents of history whatever attach them- 
selves to these ruins The ground was previously occupied by 
a lake of ornamental water within the precincts of the Golden 
House of Noio, as it lies in a depiession betwixt the Ccelian and 
Esquilme lulls On the Ccelian lull, light opposite to tho Coliseum, 
aie the as yet unexploicd buildings, supposed to have been the place 
wlieie the wild beasts weio kept, wlieie once stood the Temple of 
Claudius, in the space occupied m tho gaulen of the Monastciy 
of the Tassiomsts with tho pietuicsquo low of cypresses alluded 
to by By ion in his famous soliloquy of Manfred On the opposite 
side of the Esquilme aie the Baths of Titus, tlic remains ot which 
aie now exposed to view mteinungled with those of the Golden 
House of A cio, which thev supeisodcd, and a still lower anil more 
mteiesting stiatum, the House of Maecenas The couits of the 
House of Ncio weie filled up with lubbisli to seivc as substructuio 
to the Baths of Titus, but the excavator has been impaitial to the 
Julian and Flavian stiuctuies, and the comdor with loof coveied 
with decoiativo paintings, fiom which Kaphacl is said to have 
boiiowod his conceptions of the ficscoes of the Loggie of the 
Yatican, can be examined as fai as torch-light peimits m these 
very dark places No Inscriptions have been found, and the 
darkness extends to the histoiy and the individuality of these 
rums : they were cleaily baths, and, as baths, aie assigned to 
Trajan, and an attempt to identify certain rums has been made, 
on the same hill, and tho leason lor tho oxistenco of two sets of 
baths m such close proximity is explained by the fact, that the 
Baths of Trajan aie mentioned as intended for women only On 
the same hill aio tho rums of the Sctte Sale, also attributed to the 
House of Noio, but famous as the spot, where the magnificent 
statue of Laocoon was found It need scaicely be said, that the 
identity of the so-called Villa of Maecenas is disputed, and another 
spot on tho Esquilme is honouiod with that appellation, a spot, 
which must bo interesting as somewhat near the tomb of the poet 
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Hoiace, m exchange for which we would, gladly give the tombs of 
scvcial score of mediaeval Popes , hut the waters of Lctho have 
flowed over every tiacc of the resting-places of Maecenas and 
Hoiace Foitunately for the former, his Poet had erected a monu- 
ment to Ins pation more enduring than statue of brass or mausoleum 
of maible. These excavations aic also m charge of State-Officers. 

The Baths of Titus were the flist, and those of Diocletian on 
the Ynmnal ncaT the railway-station, weie the latest, of the great 
populaiity-hunting elections of the Roman Emperors- but the 
baths of Caracalla were decidedly the most colossal and magnificent. 
Those of Titus have disappeared fiom above ground , those of 
Diocletian have been tinned into churches, or to baser uses • but 
the lums of the Baths of Caracalla stand out m all their majestic 
grandeur. The dynasty of Caracalla assumed the great patronymic 
of Antonme, and these nuns aio called Thermal Antomnse, but 
they weie elected more than a centuiy after the epoch of the great 
Antomne dynasty, under a line of soveieigns, who came from 
Afuca The excavations of these rums have been conducted by 
the State, but weie commenced long ago, and many priceless 
trcasuies of ait rewarded those, who were first m the field, such 
as the great Ramose Bull m the Museum at Naples, the Hercules 
of Glykon, and many vast vases of porphyry, and mosaic pave- 
ments. The plan of these vast buildings is quite clear, and they 
aie Intel es ting as types of the civilization of the period a plentiful 
supply of water was seemed by a branch of tho aqueduct of the 
Aqua Maieia, and the wealthy Roman, and tho turbulent and base 
populace, were cajoled by such luxuries to forget their libeities, 
and toleiate the abominable rule of such monsteis, ns tho Pratori.ms 
placed for a shoit time in power In the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
and the Antomne Thunue, we sec how easily a people m the penod 
of their decadence will barter, what their ancestors doomed most 
piecious and died for, for games and places of social gatherings 
Modem Ctcsais have tried the same experiment with their Picture 
Gallenes and Opeia-houscs Those nuns, being situated on tho 
South-East of the Aventinc, and outside tho inhabited portion of 
Rome, though within the walls of Aurelian, aio seen to greater 
pertection than any otliei, but they give butli to no fooling of 
lustoiical intei est, but lather to deep contempt for tho Empeior, 
who elected them, and the people, for whom they were erected 

The excavations, to which we have lnthcito alluded, owe their 
origin to a vcnciation of the great past, and a taste foi Aiclixoloay, 
of which no nation, which respects itself, is wholly devoid I now 
notice an excavation on a laigo scale, which has other and moio 
piactical objects Allusion has boon made to tho woihs piosecuted 
on both banks of the Rivci Tiber within tho walls of Rome by order 
of the Italian Pailiamcnt The Tibei is a stieam of considerable 
magnitude and volume, fed by the snows of the Apennines, and 
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traversing a long basm from a North-East direction, but, within two 
miles of tlie North side of Homo, it receives an affluent from a 
South-Eastern direction, known m ancient days as the Amo, and in 
modem time as tlie Teveiono This sticam collects the diamage of 
the Sabine lulls, and leaps down tlie f.u -famed piecipice of Tiber or 
Tivoli, and on ceitain occasions, by its vast stoics of water, causes 
the Tibci to oveiflow the stieets of the City of Rome Every 
schoolboy knows the second Ode of Horace, and a traveller on Ins 
fiist anual at Home is delighted to see a little Temple of Yesta, 
perched on the banks of the nvci above the great monument of the 
king, the Cloaca , but he spouts Ins Horace m vara, foi the date 
of this Teniplo cannot safely bo assigned to a date eailier than 
Vespasian, on one of whose coins it appeals, and Horace’s temple is 
identified fuithei up the s alley of tlie Palatine and Capitohno lulls, 
know n now as the Chuich of St Theodoro A great many fond 
delusions have to bo swept away, as we get older and wiser, and 
this is one, which wo give up with a sigh 

The Tiber has long been ci edited with the honour of being, as it 
weie, the Tieasuiy of Home, and gicat ideas have been foimed of 
tempoianly turning off tlie sticam, and cleaning the bed, and bring- 
ing to light tieasuies of statues, medals and ornaments of gold and 
silvei, lost by accident, or consigned to the stream at the tunc of the 
numeious sieges and tumults of the gieat city Unquestionably 
the course of tlie stienm is impeded by the rums of bridges and 
houses, and is nanowed umeasonably by the nncioaehnient of 
dwellings or of tci laces Vhcn Rome became tlie Capital of Italy, 
it was clear, that something must he done- Garibaldi took the 
mattei up the cnginceis, and snmtaiy officers were in one camp, 
and tho loveis of fine aits and Ai eh ecology in the other Tlie real 
cuie would have hcen, as an English engineer assured me at Rome, 
to have turned off the Rn er Amo, and conducted it by a new cut 
through the Campagna and acioss the Via Appia, South of Rome, 
into tho sea, but to this entcipiiso, which in Holland would have 
counted as a small matter only, the Romans weio not equal 
Eventually they have decided to induce the Tiber within the walls 
of Rome, to tho state of the Arno within the walls of Elorcnce and 
Pisa, and tlie Seme within the walls of Pans The bed was to be 
deepened and widened, and embankments constiucted on both sides, 
and a bioad load, ovei -which the floods in their fullness could 
spread Unluckily, m the ccntie of tlie City is the famous island, 
famous for its Temple of Eseulapius, and its embankments in the 
form of a ship, and. thoie aie old-fasluoncd niany-arclied picturesque 
bridges, and the terraced gaidons of tlie Eainese, with tho famous 
fiescoes of Raphael, tho cutting away of a gieat portion of which, 
including the celebrated gaidcn-palace, has caused the sulky wrath 
of its Spanish piopnctor Then the cleaning away of houses over- 
hanging the stream costs money, and though the woik is advancing, 
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yeais may elapse befoie it is completed, and it may be questioned, 
whether the remedy will be sufficient, so long as the torrents of the 
Amo are not mtciccptcd At any late, all chance of Father Tiber 
being called upon to suirendei the treasures, which for so many 
centunes it has held in deposit, has passed away. Among these 
treasuies, it is believed to contain the great Candlestick of the Jewish 
Temple, which appeals on the lasso-relievo on the Arch of Titus, as 
borne in tnumpli, and which, theicfoie, reached Rome after the 
destruction of Jeiuvdem, though it has since disappeared. Some 
arc sanguine, th it the Tables of Stone, on which Moses wrote the 
Law, will turn up some day to the spade. A moie reasonable hope 
may bo entoi tamed, that the Candlestick has escaped the melting- 
pot 

I have thus passed undci lcnew the chief public excavations of 
Rome. The lailway, when it ploughed its way into the precincts 
of the old walls, levealcd many objects of interest The Agger of 
Seri ms Tullius, which connected the seven hills togethei, and 
foimed the walls ol' Rome as a Republic, is no longer a myth or a 
doubt; even the Poita Capi'na ot Juvenal’s Third Satire is identified 
beyond dispute Many othci woiks of less impoitance and archaeo- 
logical mteie-'t have been earned tlnough Romo, in the day of its 
powei and gieatness, had no sympathy with the sufferings of 
eonqucicd nations , Egypt, Syna and Greece weie robbed witHout 
compunction The great Latin autliois anticipated a duration to 
Roman greatness not justified by the History of other nations, which 
they had compiled, 01 then own philosophy. Her time came also, 
and the state, into winch her Palaces and Temples had subsided, was 
aptly dcscubed by the poet Pope, in Ins letter to Addison at the 
commencement ot the last ccntuiy : 

“ See fiio wild waste ot all devouring years' 

IIow Home liei own «ad sepulchre appears 
Willi nodding arches hioheu temples spiead, 

The veiy tombs now vanished like their dead' 

Some Jolt the 'llcnt stiohe of mouldering age. 

Some hostile lun, some lcligious rage 
li.nh.uian blindness, Christian zeal conspire 
With Papal piety, and Gothic hre.” 

To Syracuse m the Island of Sicily my course lies Southwards 
by railway to Naples, urnlm the heights of Vesuvius, past the dis- 
lntened cities of Heioulaneum and Pompeii, through Apulia, and 
along the coast of the extiemc Southern toe of Italy to Reggio A 
steam-feiry connects the tei minus of the Italian railway with 
Messina, whence tlio Sicilian line conducts the tiavoller along the 
Eastern coast undci the heights of beautiful Taoimina, under the 
majestic mountain of Etna, past Catania, built on a hod of lava, and 
on to Syracuse, the bone of contention betwixt her powerful neigh- 
boms of Rome and Caitliage, and once the object of the ambition, 
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and the scene of the gieat disaster of the Athenian people. An 
admirable situation, and other local advantages, gave Syracuse a 
fair chance of arriving at Impenal greatness she was able to van- 
quish her once Gieek cognates, although they had vanquished the 
Persian king she held lioi own against Hannibal, but foil before 
Mai'cellus, nevei to li-c again Haid fate was against her Still 
she has something to boast of m ha\ mg held her own against the 
Athenian and Caithagnuan, though doomed to fall undci the sway 
of Borne The oiigmil colony settled in the island of Oitygia 
round the Fountain ol Aietliu«a, and gradually spread to the main- 
land, embracing a cnuut of fourteen miles The modem town has 
fallen back again to the island, which, however, by the labour of 
the engineer, has become a peninsula, dividing the bay into two 
harbours, the laigei of which would hold all the Hoots of Euiope, 
yet the day of Sjiacuse has passed away, and it is no longei the 
seat of proi mcial government, ortho omponum of Commcico 
The limits of this celeln.ited city aie so eleaily defined, that from 
a rising ground all its local features can bo observed, and tbo whole 
is now a waste, 01 lestored to agiiculturc Thucydides in lus 
account of the famous siege of Hjiacuse hy the Athenians, which 
ended in the annihilation ol the besiegeis, has given an enduiable 
life to Syracuse The tiai oiler is conducted to the Thcatic, the 
Amphitheatre, the Eai ol Dionysius, which is a remaikablo cavern, 
fashioned like the intc nor of the human ear, and finally to the Cata- 
combs, which, aftci an inspection ot much that is wondoiful m Asia 
and Euiope, I deliberately pionounco to bo one of the most extra- 
ordinal y sights that I lure cici seen Tlieie were piobably depres- 
sions in the level tiom nntni.il causes, but these have been enlaigeel 
by the necessity of obtaining stone foi purposes of biulelmg, and 
thus vast chambeis hare been foirncd sunounded with peipendicu- 
lar cliffs open to the sky, and only accessible by toituous passages. 
In these prisons weic confined the Athenian cuptii es, some of whom 
obtained alleviation of tlmr r-uffeiings in ictuin foi their lccitation 
of passages fioni the plays of Eunpidcs, a tnbuto to the great 
Tragedian, which will meie than compensate for the biting saieasms 
of Aristophanes The space is now occupied by beautiful gaidens : 
somewhat within the uicuit ot the wails of this city dining its 
siege by Maicollus, An luiuedes met Ins death at the hand of a 
Eomnn soldier, who could net rouse the gieat Mathematician fiom 
the problem, which lu was woiking out Though Ie«s remaikahle 
either for its histoiy oi its monuments than Athens or Borne, the 
contemplation of its mms is 11101c satisljing to the student of 
history, as realizing 111010 completely the expectations formed from 
the peiusal of the naiiatne of the eontempouiry writci If fallen, 
still not destroyed like Caitliage, and effaced from the list of cities, 
and not desecrated like Athens, nor built ovei and transformed like 
Borne Theie still is found a halo of lomancc in Sicily, which has 
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gradually faded away in other countries there is still the wild 
beauty, which enchanted tho ancient 'World, the floweis blooming 
over tho volcano, the vino flourishing, and even towns built over 
the stieams of blackened lava Etna is still a gieat reality, not to 
he suimonntcd m a holiday tup like Vesuvius, hut only to he scaled 
by the Inborn of two or tluee days Even m spite of lailways and 
tclegiaphs and comfoitable hotels, the stoiy of Empedocles, the 
legends of Polyphemus, and the Cyclops of Acis and Galatea, of 
Ceres and Piosoipinc, come back to the well-stored memory We 
think of Ulysses and his companions escaping the great dangers, 
JEneas and his futhei, and back come the sweet Donan melodies of 
Theorntus with then unrivalled chaim If the traveller pursues 
lus journey by land, he comes upon the magnificent Temple-cluster 
at Agngeutum, or tho columns of Selnius and Segesta, or the 
Theatre of Taoimina If he piocecds by sea, and follows the 
Western coast of the island, and stands over to the uEgades, he more 
than 1 entires the events of the fust and second Punic Wars, and 
undci stands tho stern nectssity of the Homan policy From its 
position and peculiar contoimation, Rmly under happier fortunes 
might hoi self have been Queen of the Weditcirancan, hut, if it had 
passed into the dominion of Carthage, Sicily would have become a 
standing menace to the existence of Home, and, according to the 
politics of those days, there was no 100m 111 the Woildfor two inde- 
pendent Poueis, each lulmg within then own sphere of dominion 
01 influence theic was nothing except the status of a subject or a 
mastei Tt was m Sicily, that a young intelligent lad explained to 
me the idea of the using geneiation of p.ituots, as to the limits and 
lawful component paits of Italy Fust and foiomost was reckoned 
the existing kingdom of Italy as known to politicians • but to this 
was to be added Coisica at the expense of Fiance, Malta at the 
expense of Gieat Biitam, Tncste and Dalmatia to the loss of 
Austi 1a, the Canton of Ticino by the dismcmbei rnent of Switzerland, 
and the Tvrolcsc l’lovmces south of tho Alps now held by Austria. 

Fiom Maisala at the South-West angle of Sicily to Tunis in. 
Alnea, the passage bv steamer oeeupics one short night, and as the 
ship appi ouches the Golottu, tho tomb of St Louis, King of France, 
on flic light, maiks the site of ill-fated Caitbage The steamer 
has annihilated tho harrier of tho blue ilediteiranoan, no longer 
a Sea, but a Lake of Commence and of Plousme-tnps In fact, 
the Suez Canal begins at Gibraltar and ends at Aden Still 
the Poet’s description is tine all is changed except the un- 
changeable Sea. 

“ Thy shores are Empires, changed m all save Thee — 

Assyria, Greece, Home, Cartilage, 11 hat are they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tj rant since ” 

It is only, when tho vicinity of Africa to the coast of Sicily is fully 
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appreciated, that it can bo undcistood, why Home in ancient days 
was so jealous of Caitliago, why in modem days Italy looked with 
such extieme dissatisfaction at the annexation of Tunisia by Fiance. 
The Goletta is the haiboui of Tunis, the greatest city of Noith 
Afnca, which lies to the South of the small lake, lound which now 
runs a lailway On the site of old Carthage, destioyed by the 
Homans, city after city spiang into existence, and then joint rums 
have supplied matenals of constiuction to the latei city of Tunis. 
In the course of excavations, many objects aie dug up of the 
Homan pcnod, but of the old Phemcinn colony not one genuine 
fragment has suivivcd The Human destioyeis did their lelentless 
work tlioiouglily, and effaced not only the matonal evidences of 
their cn iliz.ition, but extinguished then literatuio and language 
so effectually, that no tiaco can bo found Standing on the high 
giound and looking ovci the expanse of waste ground and down to 
the sea-shoie, the student tries in vain to reconcile the accounts 
of the Histonan with the aspect of natuial featuies now piesonted. 
The liaibouis have ceased to be harbours, and theie is loom for an 
unlimited amount of tlieoiy . the great cisterns, which have been 
revealed by the excavations, aie most piobably of a later penod 
than the gieat lums of Homo This fact attracted the attention 
of visitois of the middle ages, and Tasso cxpicsses the feeling m 
magnificent language . 

“ Crince alta Cartago appena 1 segni 
Dell’ altc sue rume ll lido serba 
Muiono le utta muiono 1 ltgni 
Copic 1 f.i'ti, c lc pompe, arena cd erba 
E l’uom d’es-ei moital par cbo si sdegna, 

0 ' nustia raente tupida e supuba 

A century ago it would not have been easy to visit these four 
great cities Of Caitlnige and Syiacuse little was known . a visit 
to Greece was considered an effoit woitliy of lecord, and a visit to 
Home, the privilege of poisons of large means and much leisure. 
Peihaps there aie not many, who have even now visited all four, 
but to do so entails no difficulty, and not much time oi expense, 
and brings with it a pleasant variety of tiavelling by land and sea, 
and an inexhaustible fund of interest and mstiuctive memories. 
It is something woitli going much further to see Athene’s Temple 
on the Aciopolis crowned with an aureole of purple light, to stand 
at the enhance of the prison of Socrates, and on the Hill of Mais 
with St Paul to see a Homan sunset, or muse like Gibbon amidst 
the rums of the Capitol; to look down into the Catacombs of 
Syracuse, and imagine them filled with Athenian prisoners, some 
of whom in then captivity were chauntmg, not m vam, a chorus 
of Euripides and lastly to have sat, where Marius, a fugitive, sat 
before, amidst the rums of Caithago nearly two thousand years ago. 

Joke 7th, 1884 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE GEOGEAPHY OP THE GREEKS AND HOMANS. 

Mb. Buynmy’s caieful work in two goodly volumes, accompanied by 
twenty illustrative maps, bas placed within the reach of every one 
the wondeiful story of the slow and gradual progress of human 
knowledge of the earth on which they lived, acquired by the Greeks 
and Romans from tho time of Homer to that of the Emperor 
Antoninus The last was the high-water mark of Geographical 
knowledge for many centunes, until Emope woke up from the sleep 
of the Dink Ages, and it is humiliating to think, how even now 
vast regions aie imperfectly known, or not known at all, both in 
Asia and m Afnca Mr Bunbuiy’s nariative is in a high degree 
fascinating many poitions read like a romance : on the other 
hand, it is tho lesult of many yeais of study, an aocuratc com- 
panson of all existing iccoids, and an equally accurate knowledge 
of Geoguphical facts, as they aio known to exist. It may indeed 
he called the Manual of Compaiativo or Historical Geography, as 
denved fioin the classical autliois, and the basis of our own modem 
knowledge 

Recent discovcnes have levcaled to us, that there were other 
systems of Geogiapliy unknown to the Gieeks, and, if known, 
despised by the Romans A large volume of Ancient Egyptian 
Geogiapliy has lately boon published by Biugsch Bey - the great 
Assyrian and Babylonian Empires must have had a good knowledge 
of the couutues East and West and Noitk, winch had fallen under 
their sway unfoitunately, neither Heiodotus nor Ctesias had 
access to these documents That the chief physical features of 
India wcio well known to Sanskrit authors is evidenced by 
imraeious incidental allusions in many of their works, even as 
far back as the Veda, which allude to the rivers of the Punjab 
and to tlic Ocean Mogastliuncs might have bi ought hack further 
notices than ho appeals to have gatlieied at tlic Couit of Palibothra. 
Lastly, Chinese Annals disclose a new world of Geography, and 
kingdoms, leligions, languages, and customs, of which the Greeks 
neier dreamt, and of which the Romans, even down to the time 
of Ptolemy, the last and gicatest Geographer, had a most imperfect 
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conception "We must not hoodwink ouiselvcs, and rest upon the 
old legal maxim, that tilings which do not appeal, might as well 
not exist , when, 111 oidinai y conversation, we talk about the know- 
ledge of the Woild by tlie ancients, wo mean only the Greeks and 
tlio Homans, who falsely asscited themselves to bo the hens of all 
the pievious ages, and the recipients of all pie-existing knowledge 
IVe know now how small a poition of the intellectual wealth of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and China had reached them The 
ancient Arabians had no doubt a commcicial Gcogiaphy of their 
own, foi which they aie not fully credited And during the 
daikness of the Middle Ages of Europe the later Aiabs again took 
up the task of Discoid y, and made important contubutions to 
modem knowledge, foi which they get but scanty cicdit Our 
modem explorers in Africa, East and Vest, North and South, 
have revealed the fact, that that Continent has been travel seel by 
caravans foi centuries, and that the know ledge, which w e have now 
obtained, might have been attained much eailiei, if we had only- 
set about it in earnest 

We can lealizc somewhat the position of the ancient Homans 
and Gieeks to the whole Woild by considering our own position at 
the picsent moment to the centio of Africa, of Borneo, of New 
Guinea, of the Peninsula of Koiea, and of the Plateau of Tibet : 
and loity ycais ago, of liow many pints of Nearer and Fvuthcr 
India, and of the Chinese Empiic, little or nothing was known! 
IIow vague was tlie knowledge of Afghanistan, Kasbtm'i, and the 
Talley ot the Indus 1 Great as has been the progiess timing that 
peiiod of Gcogiaplucal discovery, how much still lemains to ho 
done 1 

At any rate the Gieeks came into the mhciilanco of whatcvci 
tiaditional 01 wntlcn knowledge tlie Pin mciaus possessed, and we 
shall see fuitliei on, that Eiato'tlieuos of Alexandna had access to 
the Scptuagint Translation of tile Old Testament, which contained 
the not inconsidoiahle Gcogiapliical notices ot the Heine w vvuteis 
Unfortunately both the Phcnician and Caitliaginian Annals have 
totally polished As caily as the days of Solomon these adven- 
turous merchants had spanned the whole length of the Medi- 
temmean, and founded a Colony at Tartessus, or Cadiz, beyond the 
Pillais of lleicules With the name of this gloat heio, wlioevoi 
lie was, is associated a still moic distant iliscoveiy, that of the 
Golden Apples of Hespcudes, or tlie islands ot the Cananes Not 
the slightest allusion is made to this legunl by Ilomci, nor yet to 
those distant Eastern lands, with w Inch the Phemcians must have 
had dnect or indirect intercourse by way of baitei, thiougli the 
Arabians, as far back as the days ot Solomon The silence of 
Homer is therefore not conclusiv c against the Phemcian discoveries 
to the Vest, when lie is totally silent with lcgaid to their un- 
doubted communications with the East Erom Egypt, probably, 
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tlio Greeks had heard of the Ethiopians, and of the Pigmies, whoso 
existence has in these last days in. these very regions been ascer- 
tained 

Two articles of Commeice, unknown as products of the country 
boi dering on the Mediterranean, are mentioned by Homer, and 
must ha\ o been impelled fiom the distant regions beyond the 
Pillais of Ilcieules by the Plienieians These are tin and amber. 
That the foimer came fi om the islands of the Cassitendes there is 
a concunence of testimony, and that these islands represented the 
county of Cornwall tlioio can bo no doubt The latter is found 
exclusively on the N 01 them shoics of Germany, and most 
extensively on the shoics of the Baltic Sea "We have to believe, 
that the Plienieians hud. communication, dncctly, or through thud 
pai ties, with the collectois of this valuable commodity, or that it 
was conveyed ovciland, as unquestionably it is frequently men- 
tioned by Homei 

As w as to bo expected, the earliest voyages and travels, that 
have come down to us, aie enshrined m poetry, and surrounded 
with a halo of fiction, though accepted as genuine history by the 
unciitic.il ancients The tiist of these legends, and anterior to 
Homoi, is the voyage of the Aigonauts It was developed, and 
enl.uged and localized by succeeding clironielei s, and it was fondly 
believed, even at the time of Augustus, that Colchis and the banks 
of the ltnei Phans weio tho scene of the events nauated. but 
thoie is no authonty tor such details Fiom Mimriermus, the 
oldest authonty, we loam no furthei than, that _ 55 etes lived on the 
hanks of the Ocean-stieam in tho faithest East, and Homer alludes 
to the voyage ns even m his time World-famous. In this critical 
ago wo know from our expci mice of the poems and novels of Walter 
.Stott, how soon the most airy mentions of tho brain are localized, 
and enluily gioundles-, details accepted as fact by a too-ciedulous 
generation All that can be conceded is, that at a very lemote 
penod, long bcfoic the colonization of the shoics of the Black Sea, 
some adventurous Gieck navigator did pencil ate through the Straits 
of the Dai dandles, and the Bosphoius, into the Euxine 

The Geogiuplncul notions of Homei in his two great Epics are 
next 111 date Theic can he no doubt, that Homer believed the 
Eailh to ho a plain of cncular foim, suiioundcd on all sides by 
the Ocean, which was conceived of, not as a sea, hut as avast 
continuous sticam, flowing lound flic eaith that the sun lose out 
of the Ocean-stieam, and again sunk into tho same at sotting ; 
the stais followed the same couiso, and bathed cvciy day 111 the 
waters of the Ocean, with one exception, the Gieat Bern, which 
alone had no sliaie in the Baths of the Ocean To these phenomena 
may ho added the very significant fact, that the Ethiopians, or 
buint-laccd men, aie descubcd as living to the South of Egypt, 
on the holders of the Oceau-sticam, at the extreme limits of the 
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"World, and tliat they weie divided into two portions, the one 
towanls the setting, the otliei towaids the using sun Eiom this 
statement may fauly be deduced the fact, that llomoi know of the 
existence of the black races on the West, as w ell as the East, coast 
of Afnca 

Eiatostlicnes, the father of scientific Geography, pointed out, that 
Homer was well acquainted with the legions neai at hand, but 
ignoiant of those afai oif This conclusion, appaicntly so obvious, 
was 1 ejected with scoin by such wiiteis as Stiabo and Polybius: 
in fact, such a web of supeistitious reverence had been woven lound 
the gieat Gicek Epics, that it was deemed heresy to question 
Homei’s dicta as legaids Geography, History aud Ethnology This 
absence of critical judgment ariesteclt he progiess ot tine Science 
foi seveial centimes it is, as if the Googiaplieis of Euiopo hail 
felt themselves tied down by the occasional notices of places in the 
Old Testament, or the rising genoiation of Indians weic unable to 
burst the shackles of Yedic, Puiamc, and Sanslaitic Geogiaphy. 
Some ccitain conclusions can he diawn both fiom the notices and 
silence of Homci He knew nothing of the division of the Woild 
into tlueo Continents The union of Sjllablcs, which make up 
the impoitant names of Euiopo and Afnca, had not been toimed, 
and the toim Asia is restneted to the meadows on the banks of the 
Caystei On the other hand, his descnption of the lelativo 
position of the lofty island of Samotlnaco and the low island of 
Iinbios, as seen fioin the plains of Troy, is that of an eye-witness 
of the scene An incidental allusion to a voyage to Eg) pt, which 
Ulysses protended to have made in tho assumed chaiaclcr of a 
Cietan, though the nanativc is a fiction, is obviously in accordance 
with oidmaiy expel lenco Honelaus mentions having visited 

Egypt, Plienicia, Cypms, and Libya, by which was piobably meant 
the countiy round Cyicne Homer abounds m descriptions of 
the sea, fiom which a laige pait of Ins similes weie taken, but 
he had no idea of any sea but the Heditenanean, though it is 
called by no such name Theie is nothing to show, that he know 
aught of the Bosplioius, tho Euxmc, the Istei, the Eiidauus, the 
Phasis, or tho Hilo In due couisc eveiy place mentioned in the 
Iliad, or visited by Ulysses, was localized, and it would have been 
deemed a sm to doubt the identification , but it is palpable, that 
Homer was di awing upon his imagination, or weaving into Ins 
story tho cm rent legends of the day, with no idea of tho uso 
which futuie geneiations would make of Ins poetic flights. He 
had somo vague knowledge of Horn ad tribes, “ milkers of marcs,” 
living beyond the mountains of Thiace; but the ominous word 
“ Scythian ” docs not appear, cither fiom the nnpeifection of 
knowledge of the Poet, 01, because m the piogiession of races fiom 
tho East to the "West, that lioide had not yet appealed in the 
longitudo of Gicece and Asia Hinor His mention of Pigmies,. 
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w ho dwelt to the South of Egypt, by the shores of the Ocean- 
slioam, has received a smgulai confirmation within the last few 
yeais fiom the discovery of the lace of Akka dwaif.s to the West 
ot the Albeit Hyanza, who were probably at that time moio widely 
diffused. On the other hand, stiange to say, lus knowledge of the 
physical features of Ithaka, and its lelative position to the adjacent 
islands, is vague, and not compatible with local knowledge Hot 
a wliispci of the existence of the great Monarchies of Mesopotamia 
had leached the car ot the Poet, not a upple of Chaldman, or 
Assynan, or Hamathite, cultuie, had distmbod the Homcnc sea . 
and, as staled abo\ e, no tiace is lound of any of the legends of conquest 
in the Fai West, which had gatheied round the name of Hercules ; 
while, although Atlas is mentioned, the myth of his supporting 
the heavens on his sliouldeis had not been developed. Whatever 
may he the age assigned to ITomei, he is justly consideied as the 
beginning of Gieok cultuie, and of the dial actor above descubed 
is the Gcogiaphicnl knowledge, ot which lie was possessed And 
it must be remembeied, that m such poems, with such ficedom of 
dcsciiptive power, and license of expiession, the silence of the Poet 
upon the subject ot existing political, and remnikable physical 
phenomena, implies an ignorance of them on his own pait, and 
theicfoie of his houieis 

One of the fust pioso writings in the Gieek language is the 
Geogiaphical ticatise of Ilecatceus, which was piobably published 
beloie the end of the sixth centuiy hefoie the Chustian era. 
The v oi k uas named l’e nodus, or Desrnption of the Eaith. 
TJnfoi tunately, it has polished, and all that we know of it is 
collected fiom hagments quoted in the w oiks of later wnters, 
which have been lately biought togctlici and published by Muller 
m his Ei.igmenta Histoucoium Giiecomm Allusion must here 
be made to the unliippv litciaiv fate of this, and many other of 
the esteemed eaily wnteis All that we know of them is from 
fiagmentuiy quotations, 01 tianslations of quotations, made by 
honest, but unsympathetic, sucecssois, for w hose accuiacy we have 
no guaiantee, and who, as often ns not, weie hostile, cm ping and 
jealous it is as if all oui knowledge of the histones of Claiendon 
and llume weie picsen cd m quotations made by Macaulay How 
knowledge is piogio'sivc, and the later wnteis, standing upon the 
foundations, painfully laid by then piedecc-sois, and piofiting by 
the yeaily widening ciiclc ot discoveiy, weie not fair judges of 
the moiits of the men, who had gone beloie them at least they 
WHO honestcr than many autliois of modem time, who ap- 
piopnate the knowledge, without quoting the name, of their 
Authonty 

Between Homei and Hccatrcus there had been a great widening 
of tlio horizon In the poet Hesiod, 01 tlio woiks existing ascubed 
to that poot, ajipoar the names of the Scythians, the Tj nhcmans, 
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(though the name of Italy is still unknown), the Hyperboreans, 
or dwclleis beyond the Xoith ’Wind, and Alount iEtna. In turn 
lines of the so-eallcd Homene II \ nms we lu\ o foi the first time the 
use of the woul Peloponnesus, and of Euiope in a nanow significa- 
tion: but about this tune the Gieelcs began to send out Colonies, 
and we may reasonably picsume, that Colonization v us pi needed 
by a eeitain amount of Geogiaplucul knowledge therefoio the 
existence of a Colony at a paiticular date is a measuio of th.it 
knowledge AYe find, that in a iciv bucf pcnod the Gleets of the 
Coast of Asia Muini, and Hi lias, m a land of geneious maliy, 
had thiown a audio lound the Mcditcuanean and the Euxine 
Seas, with few 7 exceptions puslnng aside then Plienician and 
Caithagmian piedecessois In this inaniiei spiang into existence 
the Colonies m Sicily, on the East and West coasts of Southern 
Italy, wheic they woie opposed by the Etiunans, the islands of 
the A Auntie, Spam, wheio they w eio opposed by the PheniLians. 
and that pait of Afncn, wliitli was Known as Gyrene In the 
islands ot Saidima and Coisica they weie unable to socuie a 
footing In Egviit they wcic allowed by the laurai of Psain- 
meticlius to establish a factoiv at Haukiatis on the Canopus blanch 
of the A’ lie a Colony was established at liy/antiuin, destined to 
be one of the Enipne-citios of the AVoild , the adyentuious Mile-mins 
had pushed on to the toot of Mount Caucasus, and occupied tlio 
mouths of the gloat Hoi them nvcis, winch How into the Euxiue, 
or the Kmnneiian Posphoms Cuuosity and loro of iiKjuny seem 
to have uiged tiavelleis to visit foreign countncs, and among 
the eailiest of this class was P\ tliagoias, who ceitainly visited 
Egypt about ^50 lie Still, eieijtlnng bcvoncl the basm of tlio 
ilcditeuanean was ontuely unknown to tlio Gieeks, 01 known 
only by the lepoils ot otliei nations Ho Gieelc navigator had 
ventmed hevond the Pillais of Ileicules, oi found Ins way to the 
Bed Sea wliatcvei lumouis weie cuiient about Ethiopia, 01 India, 
must have reached the Gieiks Enough the Egyptians, the Plienicians, 
and, latei on, the Pu-ians E01 a new factor had been lntioducod 
into the piohlem The conquest of the Gieek utios of Asia 
Minor by the geneials ot the gieat Peisian Monaitlis had let m 
a new flood of light, the Milesians and Samians became subjects 
of a Monaich, who 11 -ided in Mesopotamia, and this must have 
opened to the comjueicd a new and wondeiful AVoild. Danus 
conducted an expedition against the Mcjtliians, ciossmg into 
Euiopc Moon aftciwaids began the l’eisnin war, ami the Greek 
citizen became awaie of kingdoms, and cities, and races, and 
languages, of winch Iloinc'i had novel dieamt Over and above 
all, the Gieiks had honowed fiom the l’hcmcians the gieat power 
of alphabetical writing, and the existence of this power is proved 
by the names of the Gicck mercenams of Psnmmetichus scratched 
on the rock-monuments of Abu Mimbel in Hubia The path of 
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progress and discovery liad thus been fairly entered upon, and the 
isolation ol nations was no longer possible 

Physical Science and Astionomy, without which tho most 
ludimentaiy Geogiapliy would he impossible, had also advanced. 
Anaximander, m tho Hist half of the sixth centuiy before the 
Chustian mu, is icpoitod to have diawn tho fiist map of the 
Eai til’s suiface, and to Inn e mtioduced tho use of, if not to have 
invented, the Gnomon, 01 pinuitive Sun-dial, which plays such an 
impoitant pail 111 the piogiess of Geogiaplucal Science, as the only 
means known to the Gieeks foi dotciinimng tcuostiial latitudes. 
Pythagoias aimed, on purely theoietic giounds, at the most 
impoitant conclusion, that the Euith was of a sphencal form, 
and, when we consider the new even to this day ot many Asiatic 
nations on this subject, wo may indeed how iu homage to the gieat 
Gioeiau philosopher, who enunciated this mighty idea, so content y 
to the o\ idcnco oi the senses lie also, loi convenience sake, 
divided the Globe into five Zones, tho Equatonal, the Arctic, and 
Antaictic, and tho two Tempeiato Zones 

flotations, at wliose tune we have now aimed, was a native of 
Miletus His woik was intended, in one waj or anothci, to compuse 
a geneial hut complete, icuiw of all the countues known to the 
Greeks liy tho uony of time the 31 outer pait ol such an invaluable 
treatise has come down to us 111 the disjointed quotations of a later 
Giammanan, who unangod tho names in alphabetical order for 
puiposcs Inning no lelation to Geogiapliy He had tiavelled 
much, and (4m suited meuhants and tiaielleis, fiom his fellow 
citizens, and his neighhonis, the Plioceaiis, he could glean 
intelligence of hall the inhabited AVoild He shined in the ill- 
fated icuolt of his own city against the Pei sum King In one 
hook he dcscuhcd Euiope, a woid, which then lecened its full 
meaning, 111 tho otlui Asia, which included Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and tho lest ot what is now called Ainca From lnm wc hear 
fiist of the Caspian Sea, ot India, and the liiver Indus, and a 
vague notion oi tho Pci-ian Gulf It is lemaikablc, that he 
mentions neithoi Eubjlon, 1101 any of tlie gieat cities of the basin 
of tho Eupluates, noi Home His AL.ip of tlie AVoild is the fiist 
of the senes of Epoch-Maps, it is sunonnded by the circumfluent 
Ocean It was an aiticle of faith with tho Gieeks, that their 
coimtiy was 111 tlie 1 entie of the AVoild, and Delphi the reiy navel, 
just as, centimes latei, an equally iguoiant community were led 
to believe, that Jeiusalem. was the centie ot tho Umveise, and 
all other countries weio symmctncally ananged lound it. The 
mind of tho Greeks had a scientific and a symiuetiical tendency, 
and made no difficulty m assuming what seemed to he requued 
to moot that tendency, and 111 considcimg Euiope to he equal 
in size to the lest of tiie World 

In the interval betwixt llccaticus and Heiodotus, tho poets 
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JEschylus and Pmd.u wiotc tlicir immortal veisc. "We must 
not judge the description of poets with too cntiuil an eye, or ask 
for the lock, to which Piomethcus was attached, or test too closely 
the wandeimgs of lo but m the Peisai occui foi the fiist time 
the names of the gieat cities of Susa, Ekbatana, and Eabylon, 
and we hear of the Paitlnans and Eactnans Pindar consideis 
the Pillars of Hercules, the Pliasis, and the Is lie, as figuies 
expressive of the ends of the Eaitli 

The works of Heiotlotus have survived to our times, and form 
an epoch m Geography as well as History , but w c must lecollect, 
that it was not a systematic tientise, and we must not liifei iiom 
his silence, that he was ignoiant of any legion foi instance, 
he scaicely alludes to Carthage and its dominions, as not coming 
within the scope of his woik, mi aic we entitled to say, that he 
had never hcaid of the gieat name of Home, but at least it never 
appears on his pages His woik was written m the latter half 
ot the filth ccntuiy bcfoic the Chiwtian eia and is too well known 
to require much comment He had tiavelled a gnat deal, and 
wntes as an eye-witness lie had made lnqmiics ol competent 
witnesses, and lecouls then testimony . lie had an opinion of lus 
own of what seemed piobable 01 ndicnlous- he takes a eompie- 
hensive view of the si/e and configuiation of the Woild in a 
practical mannei, so that cun liis mistakes aie not contiaiy 
to common sense, but due to impeifect inloimation, 01 inconect 
deductions Ho had satisfied luniself, that At'uca, which he only 
knows as Libya, was sunounded by the sea, as it had been 
circumnavigated m the tunc ol Xeclio, King of Egypt, and he 
consideied, that Scylax had discoicucd the gieatei pait of Asia 
fiom the ltiui Indus to the Aiahian Gulf Hut the limits of 
Euiopo were to him quite unknown He gave up the idea of the 
circumfluent Ocean, and the Hvpuboicnns Fiom linn we first 
heai of the Kelt to, and of tubes beyond, and Koitli of the 
Scythians, and Ins account of the Kimmeuans is the fiist authentic 
recoid ot the great mon mints ol nations, that have taken place 
in all ages fiom Asia into Huiopi lie wntis ot these Komads 
as real, and no longci fabulous pusonages He descubes their 
customs, and mentions one tube with a peculiai language, who 
weie cannibals, a custom unknown in his pait of the Woilcl, 
in this tubo wo bavo no doubt an indication ot tlic Finnic incc, 
beyond them wcie the Sauioiuuttc 01 Saimatians, the ancestors 
of the gieat Slavonic stock, who ovcipowcied the Scythians: 
beyond, again, was the limit of the positne knowledge of the 
Histoiian, who describes inces ot men as baling the feet of goats, 
probably being actue mountaineers, and hybeinatmg foi the six 
cold months, alter tlic manner ot tlio Lapps, and eating the bodies 
of then deceased paients, as is tlic practice to this day among the 
Eatta in Sumatia, hut even he could not swallow the story of the 
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Proceeding Southward, it appears clearly, that his knowledge 
was limited to the confines ot the Pci si, 'in Kingdom Of Aiahia 
he had only a vague knowledge, hut the navigation of the Red Sea 
was established, and Commeico supplied not only the fiankinccnso 
and myirli of Arabia, but cinnamon and cassia of a country far 
beyond, cither India and Ceylon, or the so-called cinnamon region 
of Africa Ho alludes to tides, a phenomenon, with which the 
Gieeks were not familiar m then own inland sea, and he uses the 
word Atlantic for tho outer sea 111 one solitary passage. To 
Heiodotus wo arc indebted for all we know about the voyage of 
Scylax fiom the mouths of tho Indus to the Aiabian Gulf, from 
him wc heai fiist of tho cotton, 01 tiee-wool, and tho bambu of 
India, and the famous stoiy of the gold tin own up m large heaps 
by nnts, as laigc as foxes, and earned away by Indians mounted 
on sw lit camels, but no allusion is made by him to elephants. 

"With legaid to Afnca his infoimation will to all time be deeply 
interesting ho had no conception, that beyond the Southern desoit 
tlicic existed any region fit for the habitation of man to tho limits 
of Egjpt he had himself penetiatcd, and by mijuny lie had fixed 
the position of Meioc, the capital of the Ethiopians • beyond that 
the Kile was said to flow' fiom the West, 01 setting sun, but no one 
knew anything of the sonico In one vague allusion, intelligible 
only m the light tin own upon it by subsequent discoveries, he 
laiscs the dailc veil, which sluouded Kcgio-land from his genera- 
tion ho nanates, without suspecting the deep importance of his 
stoiy, how five youths penetrated ucioss the Sah.ua to the valley of 
the Eiger, which he fondly connected w ltli the Kile. It is to bo 
rcgiettcd, that he excluded the Caithagnnan dominions fiom his 
descuption, and theicfoic all tho Koitli coun! of Afnca, West of the 
Syites Ho picked up something fiom Cmthagmian tradeis, and 
the only name outside the Pilhus of Heicules quoted by him is that 
of Cape Holoois, 01 Capo Cantiu in AIoiocco In considenng the 
leason, why the interior of Afnca was thus secluded fiom the active 
and intelligent nations which dwelt upon its coast-line, and along 
the great Kilc-basin, we must lecollect the now well-established 
fact, that the use of Camels was piactically unknown m Afnca 
until aftei the Mahometan conquest. They weie indeed used by 
tho aimies of Canibysos and Alexandci the Gieat, but tins use was 
exceptional Amidst the heavy losses, which the woild has suffered 
fiom tho disappeaiancc of many noble works of antiquity, we may 
indeed be thankful that the fascinating journals of Heiodotus, with 
all then faults and slioi tcommgs, have sumved to oui times 

Befoic tho death of tho gieat Ilistonan (though the facts novel 
reached his cais 111 Ins letioat at Thum, wlieio he settled down to 
iccoidhis tiavels), Hanuo the Caithagnnan had made lus famous 
expedition down the West coast of Afnca Tho document, that 
has come down to us, is m the Gicck language, and known as the 
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Pcriplus of Hanno. Hot only is it one of the few locords of Pheni- 
cian and Carthaginian cntcipuse, tlintliavc suiMvcd, but it purpoits 
to be tlio account of the Commander liun«clf, who was either the 
fatliei 01 the sou of that Hannleai, who nn aded Sicily bc 480. 
"With a laigo numbci of enngiants, in a fleet of sixty ships, he 
passed out of tlio Pillais of Hercules, landed at the island of Ceinc, 
which is identified with a small inland, still called florae, at the 
mouth of the "Rio d’Oro m latitude 23° 50', and pioceeded tlicnce 
fuithcr South to Sheiboro Sand, 311st beyond Siena Leone The 
two lciuai liable fiatuics desenhed by the narrator aie the sticams 
of flic pounng foitli as fioiu .1 volcano, and the taptuie oi a gonlla. 
They visited the mouth of a bioad and laigc nvei, full of ciocodiles 
and hippopotamus, and this mu-1 have been the ltivci Senegal 
The stieams of file aiose fiom the conflagi ations of the long, diy 
glass, which is kindled yeaily by the natives Such was the simple 
story, which oui knowledge ot the coast confiims at evciy pait. 
but it was distoited, and londeied lidieulous by exaggerated quota- 
tions in all later Geogiapliers 

Thucydides, the Histonan, did not add to the existing knowledge 
of Geography, though his descnptions are all clcai and accuiato 
His eontemporaiy, Antiochus of Syiaeuse, whose woiks have not 
survived, left one 01 two fiagments, and in one of them, foi the 
fiist time, appeals the gieat name of Home Another contempoiary, 
Ctcsias, a Gieek doctoi at tlio Couit of Puisia, wiotc voluminous 
treatises , but they have pci idled, and a meagre abstiact by a later 
liislonan, Pliotius, is all that has lomamecl of lus Persian and 
Indian Hiatoiy, and it docs not add to oui Geographical knowledge 
rhotius, tlio Patnaicli of Constantinople, lived m the ninth century 
of the Chustian era, and, 111 his Mjnobiblion, gives us the extracts 
fiom 280 ancient writers, and is for many, as foi the unhappy 
Ctcsias, the sulo source of mfoimation Ctcsias mote his ticatisos 
b c 3 q 8 , so that they had sunned twelve bundled ycais when the 
quotations were made It is to he feaied, that lie was one of those, 
to whom Juvenal alluded as “Gitccia Hcndax,” ioi in his hand 
India had become a land of man ds, and 111 Ins want of cntical 
judgment he swallowed 111 any fable 01 ubsuidity cunent at the 
Persian Couit, othennso he laid raie oppoitunities of knowledge 
He had no knowledge ot the Ganges, but I10 mentions elephants, 
though, with Ins usual oxaggeiation, lie desenbes an Indian King 
marching to battle with one bundled thousand elephants, besides 
thice thousand of supenoi slicngth and stature used lor destioymg 
the walls of hostile cities 

From linn we lieai ot the Griffins, who guauled the gold, of the 
unicorn, or wild ass with a lioin , of Pigmies, and men with dogs’ 
heads , and this tissue of fables was lepeated from generation to 
generation, don n to the time of Pliny Anstotle, however, more 
than doubted him, and Arnan quoted his testimony with reserve. 
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Strabo refeis to him as one of the writers, on whom no reliance can 
be placed So Ins woithless gairulousness was at last found out* 
Vc ai e not indebted to lnm foT the description of a single custom 
of the Hindu 

A veiy different Authoi is the next in time. The Anabasis of 
Xenophon is one of the most delightful episodes m the history 
of the "VYoild A have and piudent soldiei, a icfined and elegant 
wntei, the friend of Plato, and the pupil of Sociates, he was 
one of those gifted few, si ho, like the first Cffisar, have done 
things woitli lecording, and wiitten things woith reading As 
we lead this famous book, and mailc how discipline triumphed 
over undisciplined numbeis, and a biave lioait forced its way- 
through physical difficulties, we feel that we have opened the 
handbook to victoiy and, as wo mauh acioss Mesopotamia, para- 
sang bv piuasang, and fight our way tliiough Aimeniato the shores 
of the Euxino, wo feel, that w e must be on the eve of much gieater 
events, and that Xenophon, by making known the weakness of the 
huge Asiatic kingdom, is, as he pioved to be, but the advance-guard 
ot Alexander The expedition was for puiely political objects, and 
the nanatne was mitten fiom the point of view of a Historian, 
but every geneial, and every Histouan m those days, was, to a 
ceitnm extmt, m the position of a Gengiaphieal exploiei Xeno- 
phon is tiustumtby and intelligent m his descriptions, and we 
doubt not, that Alexnndci of Macedon found moie piactical 
advantage m the copy of the Anabasis, w Inch lie must have studied, 
than in the copy of Homer, which he is ci edited to have had always 
undei Ins pillow, and which would have pioved but a blind guide 
to the Compieioi of Asia 

Eplioius is one of the unfortunate authoi s, u ho wrote valuable 
woiks, but who have suivived only in fiagments, quoted for their 
own puipose by the next gcnciatiou of wnteis He appeals to 
have made a geneial and compielicii«n e icvicw of Geogiaphy, 
devoting one book to Euiope, and another to Asia and Africa He 
looked upon the Indians, the Scvthians, the Kelts, and the 
Ethiopians, as the fom most distant nations, taking Greece as 
the centre ho accepts the discos cues of Hanno, and is so fai m 
advance of Ilciodotiis His contempoiary Theopompus has shaicd 
the same fnifuno, and lias but a fiagmentaiy ixistencc m the pages 
of the elder l’hny, who mentions, that lie is the fust Greek author, 
who notices the lnstoiy of ltome, and the cap tine of the city by the 
Gauls, He liad a bettei knon ledge of llie Italian cities; hut ho 
shakes our confidence m his judgment by his rash assertion, that 
the Istei, or Danube, had a double biancli, and that the "Western 
blanch dischaiged itself into the Adriatic. This false idea, -which 
ongmated in the Aigonautic legend, was not repeated by the moie 
cautious Geogiaplieis alieady mentioned, hut from the time of 
Theopompus onu aids for many genci ations became a fixed delusion, 
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the more snipusing fLom the physical impossibility of such an 
embranchment, and the compaiatxve facility of ascoi taming the 
existence, 01 not, of a gicat liver at the head of the Adriatic 

To this pound also belongs the Pciiplus of Scylax, winch has 
come down to our times The date of this ticatisc is limited 
within a nanow raaigin of time by the absence of allusion to the 
city of Alexandna, and the mention of certain oilier cities, whose 
foundation-dates aic well asceitamed A Pciiplus was a kind of 
Maune Guide-book foi seafaring men, or touusts, descubmg m 
regular older the coa-ts of paiticulai seas, and as the Gieek 
Colonies, almost without exception, weic mautimc, such a tieatise 
supplied all, that an oidmaiy Gieek icquned to know of Geo- 
graphy AYc have the analogue of such a tieatise m our modern 
Tourists’ Guide Theic is no possible connexion betwixt the 
Scylax who wrote this tieatise, and the Scylax of Caryanda, who is 
recoided by Heiodotus as having navigated from the Indian to the 
Arabian Gulf in the pieccdmg centuiy The authoi begins fiom 
the Pillais of Ileieules, and follows the Northern coast of tho 
Meditenanean, as fai as the mouth of tlio Tanais, which he consideis 
the limits of Euiopc thence lie icturns along the coast of Afnca 
to the point of stuiting, adding a bucf notice of the AVestein coast 
of Afnca, as fai as the Island of Come this last notice supplies 
sufficient evidence, that the tieatise was postenoi to Herodotus He 
knew nothmg of AVcstcrn Euiope He is tho cailiest extant author, 
in which is mentioned the name of Home the piovious notices 
W'eic in quotations embedded in the woiks of latci authors He 
falls into the some enoi with legal d to the second blanch of the 
Ister dischaigmg itself into the Adnatic He staits the idea, that 
below Ceiue, on the AVest coast of Afnca, the sea was choked with 
sea- weed aud mud, and was no longei nasigablc, but he maintains, 
that Afnca was a gicat peninsula 

A gieater name now comes before us, that of Anstotlc. No 
tieatise of lus is devoted to Geography, but m two of his tieatises 
lus remaiks on tho physical aspect of the Science aie important, as 
indicating tho basis, on which latci wntois constiucted tlioir edifices. 
He established the position, that flic Eaith is a sphere at lest m 
the ccntio of the Universe, and that all the other celestial bodies 
revolved lound it He is the fiist extant wntei, who distinctly 
states the cosmical illations of the Eaith, and, though ho adopts 
the views of some of Ins piedcces'-ors, he demonstrates them himself 
afiesh Ho lomaiks that the Tiopical and Arctic zones were unin- 
habitable, that the Tcmpeiate zone, fiom the Pillars of Hercules to 
India, alone w as known to be habitable he adds, that tlieic must be 
a Temperate zone m tho Southern Hemisplicie, but he lefrains from 
suggesting, that it was inhabited lie treats with scorn the idea, that 
the inhabited woild was a circle, which was tho prevalent idea 
in his day, and had been sanctioned by Herodotus. Many of his 
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incidental Gcogiaplucal statements are quite wrong and confused, 
but lie agrees with Hciodotus, that the Caspian was an inland sea, 
and this saved linn fioin an erior, winch clung to his successors for 
many centuries 

To the same pcnod must be dated the famous myth of Atlantes, 
as shadowed loith in the Timseus and Cntias of Plato. It would 
not be worth noticing, as meiely the cieation of the philosopher’s 
biam, had it not gained a hold upon the Greek mind, and the 
reputed shallow and muddy nature of the Western Ocean was 
supposed to ausc iiom the subsidence of this imaginary island. It 
was no doubt in the inteiest of the Phemcians and Caithagimans to 
repoit these seas as unmmgable The Carthaginian Himilco is 
ropoited by Pliny to have made a voyage Northward at the sumo 
time that Hanno made his South waid, and to have found his pro- 
gress checked by the heavy and sluggish natuie of the sea, and the 
quantities of sea- weed, which olisti uctcd the motion of the ship , 
so that thoie may lime been a basis, on which all these legends 
rested 

The expedition of Alcxandci the Gieat from Wucedon to Babylon, 
and thence to Transoviaua and the Punjab m Northern India, threw 
open Asia to the astonished eyes of Emope, and caused a revolution 
in Googiaplucal knowledge. It is only within the last quarter 
of a centuiy, that wc have been able to bring the nanative of 
Alexanders campaigns to tlic test of local inquiry, and even now 
thcie aie some details left unexplained The great fact stood out 
foi even in history, that he hud maiched by land to the banks of the 
Hirer Boas, in the Punjab, that ho had descended the streams of 
the Indus, and 0110 01 inoic of its confluents, and found his way to 
the Indian Ocean, whence Neaiklius with the fleet had navigated 
the sea to the Poistan Gulf, and the King himself had conducted the 
remnant of lus anny back by the coast-lmc to Babylon. It was one 
of the gieat epochs of the Woild, and the human race never settled 
down on then old lines again Ilud the great King lived, perhaps 
further extension of knowledge would hav e followed, but his mantle 
fell upon less ambitious successors We have next to consider 
what documents wo have to iceoul these mighty tiansactions, and 
it is cleai that all contomporaiy lccoid has pcuslied. Ainan is the 
most tiustw 01 tliy hi&toiian at second-hand He lived in the time of 
the Antomncs, m the second ccntuiy of the Christian era, and five 
centimes aftei the events which he narrates, but be follows mainly, 
if not exdusncly, the nanatives, which have since disappeared, of 
Aiistobulus, and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, both of them com- 
panions in aims of Alcxandci. Ho was, moieovci, a soldioi him- 
self, a govcinoi of Piovinces, and the author of othei woiks which 
display a special turn foi Geography. Although Plutaicli, Diodoius 
Siculus and Quintus Cuitius, all flourished at a date anterior to 
Ainan, and tioated the same subj’ect, they followed the authority 
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of Clitarchus, -who, though a contemporary of Alexander, was not 
a ■writer of judgment , and the woiks of the thieo ltoman authors, 
who followed him, aio not so highly esteemed as authorities as 
Ainan’s histoiy ot the expedition 

Hut that same autlioi has left another woik, Ins Indian History, 
a poition of which is admitted to be a compendium of a work 
written by Kcaiklius himself, who conducted the fleet of Alexander 
from the Indus to the Pei snui Gulf This is a most impoitant con- 
tribution to Geogiaplncal knowledge, and it is only m modem tunes, 
that its coriectness has been tested It is stated that Alexander 
contemplated the cncuimi.iiigution of the Peninsula of Aiubiu , and 
no doubt Kcaikhus would have accomplished it, for tlieio 11010 no 
insuperable obstacles, but Alexanders death ariested all such gicat 
designs, and a heavy liusfoiluno it lias, foi flic bundled years 
later on Aman lecoids, that no moitnl ovei daied ventuie 011 the 
enterpiise by iea-011 of flic vast heat of the sun and the doseit 
slioics, that the eountiy must be uninhabitable, that no one had 
cvei got so far as the extieme point of the Pei-ian Gulf to the spot 
sighted by Keaiklius 011 Ins expedition fiom the Indus, and that, 
had those seas been nai igable, Alexander would not have left them 
undiseoveied. 

The successors of Alexander the Gieat contnbuted notably to 
Geographical discoveiv The works of Megasthcnes have unfortu- 
nately penshod , but lame extiacts have sunned 111 the woiks of 
Pliny, Diodoius, Aman and Stiabo, and they contain matters of 
guat intei est lcgaidmg India Pew embassies have be< 11 so impoi- 
tant as landmaiks 111 lurtoi v as that of Hcgasthencs, ambassador of 
Selcucus Kikatoi , Kingot li.ibylon, to Sunducottus 01 C'handiagupta, 
of the great Alaunan dynasty, King of India, at his capital of 
Palibotlua, now Patna, on the Ganges AYu lieie touch giound m 
Indian Clnonolopy, and 011 this pivot turns a ejele of events of the 
greatest impoitance Alesasllienes was piobably the only Greek, 
who pcnctiatcd so fai into India Ills loute is easy to folloiv He 
crossed the Jhvoi Satlaj, bevond the point, wlieic Alexander the 
Gieat tinned back , he must have seen with his eyes the magnifi- 
cent snowy langes of the Himalaya, 01 Indian Caucasus lie passed 
into the basin of the Ganges by the load of Saihind, ciossul the 
Jamna , woiked Ins way to the junction of the Jamna and Ganges, 
and he identifies the capital by placing it at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Eiannoboas in the lattei name we lecogm/e the 
Sanskut Hnanya-balm, 01 golden-armed, unothei namefoi the Sone, 
which also means gold He knew little 01 nothing of the course of 
the Ganges South of Palibotlua, 01 of the mountain-ranges 01 table- 
land, or m tact of anything bevond tbo basin of the Indus and the 
Ganges And this is the nioie remarkable, as, from the Inscuptions 
erected by Asoka, grandson of Sandiacottus, it is known, that his 
kmgdoni extended South of the Ymdya range to Cuttack on the 
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East coast, and Gan] am on the Vest His estimate of the extent 
of India was sober, and ho had definite information regal ding 
Ceylon, but he knew nothing of the peninsula of India. "We leam 
from Strabo, that another ambassadoi Djimachus was sent by 
Seleucus to the son of Sandiacottus, and wiote an account of his 
journey, winch has perished A woik of Patiocles, Govemoi of the 
frontier l’roi luces of India, is quoted by Stiabo, as having been 
considcicd by Eiatosthenes moic tiustwoithy than Hegasthenes. 
Pliny mentions a woik by Dionysius an ambassador sent to one of 
the Indian kings (a vague teim), by Ptolemy Pkiladelplius, King 
of Egypt, piobably by the sea-ioute After this a cloud falls upon 
India, and there was no moic communication with Europe for cen- 
tunes Put at a penod auteiioi to the invasion of Alexander, by 
some means 01 other, the unique invention of the Phemcian Alpha- 
bet, passing llnongh inter medial y derivatives, either by sea or land, 
had found its way to India, and gnen bulb to the two forms of the 
Asoka Alphabet, which aie the giouuduoik of all the Characteis of 
willing ot Keaier and Euithci India F01 one stiange enoi, which 
disfiguicd Gcogmphy for many geneiations, we aie debtois to 
Patiocles, who is lopoited to haie , incited, that it was possible to 
sail loiuul India to the Caspian Sea, which was in fuct merely a 
gulf 111 the Ocean, and this enoi appeals in the maps of Strabo 
In the mean time the Ptolemies weie founding cities, and en- 
coiuaging C'ommeicc down the Vest side of the Bed Sea, and the 
Inscription of Adulis m Abyssinia testifies to file fact, that elephants 
wue tlieio tiainod foi wai. A hue of stations extended to the 
Stiaits of liabelmandeh, and beyond to the Southern Horn of Africa, 
or Capo Guaidafui, which pioduced not ouly myiih and fiunkin- 
ccuse, hut cinnamon, whence it came to bo known to Geogiaphers 
us the “Land of Cinnamon ” Each cxploiol put up a stela to 
commemoiatc Ins fuitlie&t point ot ad\ anco A Commerce, no doubt, 
existed m Indian commodities, hut thcie was no direct trade with 
that countiy The Sabscans on the opposite coast of Aiuhia acted 
as mtoi medial ids betwixt India and Euiopo It is a fact, that 
neithci Eiatosthenes 1101 Stiabo, who wiote at a later date, had any 
knowledge of India, except llnongh the writings of Megasthencs, 
and the contemporaries of Alexandra One w liter left a valuable 
lecord, which, though it has long since perished, was piaised by 
the highest Geogiaphers, and cojuonsly quoted This was Timo- 
sthenes, an adrnual under Ptolemy Em igetes, who drew up a piac- 
tical descuptiou of the polls of tin 1 Meditet lauean 

The generation, succeeding to that of Alexander, heaid a new 
name, that of the Island of 111 1 tain Herodotus had heard of the 
Cassitendes, hut they w'eie gcncially placed off the coast of Spam. 
A wutei named Pytheas, a native of Mai sillies, left a tieatisc giving 
an account of his own voyages, and desciilnng other countries, of 
winch ho had licaisay lepoit His woik has peiished, but it was 
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quoted by Eratosthenes, -which fixes the date. He is also quoted 
by Polybius He had visited Butain, and Ibena, and had heard of 
the Island of Thule and the Teutoni. He is icasonably supposed 
to have penetrated by sea as tar as the mouth of the Hirer Elbe. 
He thus lurgily added to the Map of Western Euiope He was a 
good Astiouomor, and fixed the latitude of Marseilles with fair cor- 
rectness He defended Thule as Ijmg within the Arctic aide, and 
he must, tlicieloie, have heaid of the phniomenon of continuous 
day at the summer-solstice. He was the first to connect the tides 
with the moon. An author named Theoplnastus of this penod, 
though untmg upon the wondeis of Xiture and Ait, mentions 
incident illy the Ithino, as being frozen hard m the wintei like the 
Ister, and ilouing to the land of the Gcimans He also fii=t notices 
the existence ot beautiful islands beionil the Pillais ot Hercules, 
which tilled so laigc a pait ot the interest of the next gcnciations, 
the Eoitunate Islands, and the one moic paiticulaily descnbed by 
him was no doubt Madona. 

We iiie now aimed at a period, the latter half of the third 
centuiy befoio the Christian eia, when the accuiate and philosophic 
Greek mind Mould no longer he satisfied with the journals of 
tiavelleis, the ltmoiaiics of gcnei.ils, the stones picked up fiom. 
the mouths of sailois, the estimated distances hy land or sea. 
There was a severe side of Geogiapby, to nliich Astionomical 
Science could he applied, and aid m tabulating the collected 
information, and i educing it to scientific form Eiatosthoncs was 
the Inhuman ot Alexnndiin, and had arciss to the a< cumulated 
stoies ot knowledge, and among them to the Scptuagmt, uhich 
contains cutain staking Geoginplneal d( tails All lus loluminous 
woiks have polished, and lie lives only in the quotations and 
seveio criticisms of Stiaho, Maps no doubt did exist the object 
of Ei ntosthenes was to icfoiiu the map ot tlio World, as it had 
existed down to liis time, and to leconstruct it on scientific 
pi maples licnco be has been justly called the father of scientific 
Gcogiaphy We must lccolleet, how inadequate the means were 
at his disposal, and how unpci feet the data this causes us moie 
to ndmiie Ins Mondeiful sagacity and sound judgment, so sound, 
indeal, that he pioied to be moie judicious in his influences than 
many of lus successois of tu'o centmica later, m spite of their far 
greutci ojijiort unities foi gcucializmg 

Austotlo and Euclid had established beyond eontioi ersy the 
position and figui e of the Eaith the obluputy of the Sun’s course 
hurl not escaped uohco, and the gicat ciicles of the equinoctial 
and ecliptic, oi zodiacal, circle, as well as the lesser circles of the 
tropics, paiallel with the equinoctial, weic known, and these 
conceptions had been already transfened from the celestial to 
the terrestnal globe. Ei ntosthenes made a careful and successful 
mcasuiemcnt oi the cucumfcrence of the tenostnal globe. It waB 
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an obvious pioblem b.i»ed upon the sphcucal form of the earth, 
and had been attempted at a time even untcnoi to Aiistotle, but 
neither the method noi tlie data, of these Daily measurements are 
supplied, nor did the result appioxnnate so neatly to the tmth as 
the calculation made b\ Ei.ito-tlienes, who, a-suimng Alexandria 
and Syeue to be on the same mendian, at a known distance fiorn each 
othei, measuied the shadow of the Gnomon at each to deteimine 
their latitude, and concluded that the aic of the mendian inter- 
cepted between the tuo uas ono-fiftioth pait of the gieat circle. 
But though Ins data wtie m cveiy factoi fughtfully eironeous, his 
calculation, lioweiei, came suipnsingly neai the truth, as by his 
measurement the cucumfouite of the globe amounted to 25,000 
G'logi apltnal miles, ulule 111 fact the eucumfereuee at the Equator 
is a little '-lioit of 25,000 English miles 

The Inbitnile woild, as distinguished from the surface of the 
globe, was m Ins time iciy limited, as he knew nothing of the 
teeming millions of undiscovcied regions Excessive cold to the 
North, and excessive heat to the South, seemed an impassable 
boimddiy, and as to tlio Southern tiopies, and tempciate zone, 
he thought no moie about them than we do of the inhabitants of 
the Moon His gieat olqect was to determine the length of the 
long nanow map of the habitable Woild He pioceeded to show, 
th.it the length was moie than double the bieadth, and was rather 
moi e than one-thud ol the cireumf eienre of the globe : the leinamder 
lie cousuleied to he occupied by sea, and lus intellect was sufficiently 
cleai and onlaiged i'01 lnm to lemaik, that one might sail fiorn Spam 
to India along the same paiallel of latitude In fact, this gieat 
man piodieted, as a matter of theory, tlie ciicumnavigation of the 
IVoild, though it seemed a thing as piactically impossible, as a 
journey is now to tlio Moon 

He then pioceeded to lay down a main paiallel of Latitude, 
passing thiough certain points, viz fiom the sacicd promontoiy, 
tlio Westernmost point of Ibcru, thiough the Pillars of Hercules 
along the whole length of tlio Mediterranean to the Island of 
Rhodes, and tlionco to the Gulf of Issus Hence it was piolongcd 
along the Southern foot of Mount Taurus, which he conceived as 
pie-'Ci vmg a umtoim duett 1011 fiom West to East, and continuing 
nudei the name of Caucasus along tlio Northern froutiei ot India, 
until it ended in the Indian 01 Eastern Ocean, beyond winch there 
was nothing Now the lalue of such a paiallel depended upon 
collect obseivalions of Latitude taken all along it ; there was no 
means of taking such obseivations coirectly, and none existed, 
except m a few cases 

The paiallel was supposed to pass betwixt Sicily and Italy, and 
tlie Southern extremity of tlie Peloponnesus . and this mistake was 
continued hyallGcogiaplicis down to the time of Ptolemy, showing 
how little attempt was made to verify data in places so familiar 
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to both Greeks and Homans. Nothing either ivas known of the 
projection on the Afiu.au coast, and, by delineating that coast-lme 
of a neaily unitomi dncctum fiom East to "West, a gieat displace- 
ment necessanly took place of Sicily, the lolutne position of which 
to Africa could not hut ho well known A meridian lino of 
Longitude was diawn thiougli Alexandiia and Rhodes, extending 
Southwaid tlnough Syene and Weroe, and Northwaid tlnough 
Byzantium to the mouth of the Boiystliencs These data woie far 
fiom coueet, and yet Eiatosthenes showed a clear comprehension 
of the pioblem, which presents itself to tlio scientiflo Geogiaphcr. 
Tlieio is an entile absence ot an accuiate knowledge of Longitudes, 
or ot any means of ascertaining them appioximately, as they had 
eery impeifcct means of niatlving the measuiemoDt of time. 
Hippaichus, who will he mentioned fuithei 011, had the sagacity 
to point out that the obsei ration of eclipses might ho applied to 
the object, but we find that, tluee centimes latei, 111 the timo of 
Ptolemy, scaicely any observation of tins land was available. This 
was a fatal shoitcommg in the piepaiation of a conect map Even 
the measuiement of oidinaiy distances hy sea 01 land was of the 
mdest description, and unfit to be the ba-is of calculation 

Accepting the existence of Thule, he made that his most 
Noitherly paiallel He mentions Biit.un, hut had never home! 
of Ierne His most Southern paiallel passed through the land 
of the Sombnto on the Upper Nile, which he prolongs thiough 
the land of Cinnamon to Cape Guuutufui, the most southerly point 
on the East coast of Afina known to navigators Ho iurther 
prolonged the paiallel through Ceylon without any appaicnt 
authority foi so douig He had absolutely no knowledge of the 
existence of China, or lathei of tians-Gangotic Asia Ho was 
the first to mention the name of the Nubians, as occupying the 
country on tlio west of the Nile fiom the neighbourhood of Meioe 
they arc described as a gieat nation, and not subject to the Ethio- 
pians of Meroe. This name is not found in Hciodotus, and the 
inference is, that the immigrations of tlic Nubian lace, which is 
distinct fiom the Ethiopian, os well as fiom the Negro, found then 
way fiom tho West to the Nile basin in the interval of tune that 
elapsed betwixt Heiodotus and Eiatosthenes This is an Ethno- 
logical fact of some nnpoitancc As stated above, he had tin own 
off the blind reveience foi the Geogiaphy of Homer, and m tins 
particular also he was m advance of succeeding generations Ho 
liad also aiiivcd at sound views us to the causes of the inundation 
of tho Nile, winch could not escape his notice, as he spent his life 
in Egypt 

Eiatosthenes was not esteemed at his full deserts hy his 
immediate successor it is only in modem times, that the 
soundness of his conclusions has been substantiated The great 
Astionomer Hipparchus, who lived a centuiy later, wrote a treatise 
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winch has been lost, to cuticizc those conclusions All that no 
know of it is fi 0111 quotations in Sti abo, who was not an Astionomor 
lie had. clearly conceived the idea, that m a map eveiy point should 
be laid down accouhng to its Latitude and Longitude dcteimined 
by astionoimcal obs< nations , but such a method was impracticable, 
and continued to be so as late as the time of Ptolemy He con- 
ceived the idea of dindmg the cucle into 360 paits, or degieos. 
He earned out a fuitliei tlieoietic division of the habitable "Woild 
into “climata,” 01 zones, by lines paiallel to the Equator, for 
caeli of which he indicated the length of the longest day. He 
admitted the existence of Thule, wlieie the solstitial day was 
twenty-f«ui liouis long As an Astionomor, I10 knew, that this 
would leally uccni 111 the Aictic Chicle, and consequently moro 
leadily admitted the statements, that it had been actually observed, 
which, if the identification of Thule with the Shetlands be concct, 
w is an enoi He lefusetl to admit, that the habitable "World was 
Ruiionndod on all sides by sea, grounding his dissent on some 
scientific mow legnidmg the tides lie clung to the old erroi of 
supposing that the l'tei had a second aim flowing into the Adri- 
atic, and, 111 spite of Ins gicat learning, he went back to the old- 
"Woild new of the aecuiacy of the Homeiic Geogiapliy It seems 
stiange to contiast such ignoiancc of the ueaiei lionzons with 
the knowledge ot the fuitliei acquned liy this gicat Astionomei, 
who disiovcied the pi occasion ot the equinoxes, calculated eclipses, 
dcteimined the ic\ elutions and mean motions of the planets, ancl 
pi quill'd a catalogue ol the fixed stais 

I11 tin mean time the conquests of the Homans had opened the 
way to a moie complete knowledge of Emopo, and in the pages 
of the liistonun l’ohbius, which have come down to us, wo read 
the 1 (‘suits no had peculiar oppoitumiies of information, for, 
a Gieck by bnth, he had been sent to Home as a hostage after 
the second Macedonian wai, aud attached himself to the person 
ot Scipio Afucanus, the jouugei, and was piesent at the destruction 
of Ceilhnge lie states, that he made long journeys through Gaul, 
Spam, anclAfiica, w ltli the object of asceiiaimng then Geogiaphical 
position Ihs nanatne ends with the taking of Countli i) c 167, 
but, as the autlioi lie cd tw enty ycais longer, the latest date of 
his Geogiaphical inhumation maybe placed at 130 nc He had 
devoted one solume to Geogiapliy, but it is lost, and only known 
to us by citation in Stiabo , liowecei, m his Ilistoiy he clcaily was 
fully ah\ e to the impoitance of concct Geogiaphical statements. 
Eiom him we licar, foi the first time, of the l’yicnees aud the 
Alp-. o\ei the latter he describes the pass, traveised by Hannibal, 
and tlneo other gieat pisses He had sound news with legaid to 
the Ailiiatic, and dcsciibes the Egnatian Way, winch connects 
that sea with the iEgean He had visited Hyzantmm, and 
dcsciibes the advantages of the position of that city . he had good 
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information regarding the Euxino Sea, the Palus Hmotis and the 
so-called Ehmmciian Bosplioius, which united them. Ho mentions 
incidentally the establishment of the Gauls, or Galatians, m Phrygia, 
which is an inteiesting Ethnological fact In Afuca, owing to the 
conquest of Caithago, and the alliance with Massinissa, king of 
Numidia, his knowledge had been gi eatly enlai ged Pliny mentions, 
that he made an explointion beyond the Pillars of Hercules down 
the West coast of Afuca, hut this pait of his narrative has 
peiislied, and Pliny's allusion to it is very indistinct 

While the piogiess of Roman conquest, was enlarging the know- 
ledge of Europe, the knowledge of Eastern Asia was on the way to 
extinction by the use of the Paitlnan Monaichy, which, by the 
occupation of Mesopotamia, placed an insnpciablo bamer to all 
further progress The Gieok settlements of Bactna and India were 
cut off for eiei, and giadually succumbed to more poweiful 
mvadcis Theic may have been an intercom so aciossthc Continent 
by caiavans, but fiom this time f'oiwaid India was a scaled book to 
Europe, except as fai as scanty mfoimation leached by the way 
of the Red Sea Strabo quotes fiom otliei Gicclc autliois, such as 
Apollodorus, the Giammanan, who wiote a commentaiy on the 
catalogue of ships in the Iliad, and a Geographical tieatise in lambic 
verse, possibly to assist the memory m places of education Ho 
mentions also Demetuus of Skepsi^, who mote a tieatise in thnty 
books upon the catalogue of Tiojnn allies He lived neai the 
reputed site of Ilium, and was the fiist to doubt its identity with 
the Homcnc city, and both he and Apollodoius misti usted tho 
Geogiaphy of Homci To him succeeded Agatliarclndes, tlio author 
of sei eial Geogiaphital treatises, known to us only by their mention 
by the Patnaicli Photius m his Mynabibhon Ho was tutor to 
Ring Ptolemy Soter II , about 120 n c , and had every opportunity 
of mfoiming himself with regaid to tho Red Sea, and fortunately 
Photius has made an abstiact of both these books His notices of 
the Ethiopian tubes m the interior of Afuca aie quoted by all 
subsequent authors To him succeeded Artcinidoius, who lives in 
the quotations ot Stiabo He appeals to have been highly esteemed, 
to have systematized existing knowledge, and to lia\ o been accurate 
in details of distances and dimensions Scymnus Chius, m the last 
century bcfoic our eia, has the cicdit of having composed a little 
compendium of Geogiaphy in Iambic verse, which has come down 
to our time It is only a long fiagment of a much gi cater work, 
and it is stated, that it was composed m Iambics to help the 
memory It is a worthless pioduetion, as tho author consulted. 
Authonties of all pcnods, and, instead of representing the Geo- 
graphical knowledge of his own day, has left a jumble of confused 
statements In addition to these mere compilers of the knowledge 
of others, to this period can ho credited one voyage, made solely for 
purposes of cxploiation, the nariative of which is found m the frag- 
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nicnts of an author named Posidonius, quoted by Stiabo Eudoxus, 
a native ot Asia Minor, happened to visit Egypt, and met an Indian 
captne, ivho had been w locked m the lied Sea IJndei the 
guidance of this man, Eudoxus made two voyages to India, and 
bi ought back a valuable caigo He also penetiated to a certain 
point dow n the East coast of Africa, but no paiticulais aic given. 
He also made a voyage down the West coast, but the nanatno of 
Posidonius bleaks oil abiuptly The only fact iccorded by him is, 
that the languages spoken by the Ethiopians visited by him, both of 
whom weie ceitamly Hoitli of the Equatoi, were the samo this fact 
can be admitted to a ceitam extent us tiue South of the Equator, 
but, unless tlicio is a gicat displacement of laces, not of the Hoith. 
The mfucncc formed by both Eudoxus and Posidonius was, that 
Afuca could be circumnavigated The ciidenco haidly supported 
this sanguine statement, but wo see how cleaily both the great 
diseovenes ot latei yeais, the encumnaugation ot Afuca, and the 
globe, n eie distinctly anticipated by wntcis befoie the Chnstian eia. 

Geogiaplncal discovciy still followed, as the handmaid of the 
ltoman conquest Sallust’s account of the war with Jugurtha sup- 
plies us with a ceitam amount of inhumation lcgaidmg Aluca At 
this time we licai, in Plulaich’s life ot Seitonus, of the Atlantic 
Islands, known fancifully in the poets, and the imaginations of the 
ancients, as the Islands of the Blest, oi the Eoitunate Islands, which 
can be identified with Madcna and the Cunaiy Islands The 
campaigns ot Pompey and Lucullus in Spam and Asia Minor had 
opened out new loutes and icvealed the mtenois ot new countnes. 
Lucullus led the Homan aims foi the liist time acioss the lange of 
Mount Tamils, the Hneis Euplnates and Tigns, and icachcd the 
Eastern limits of the Empuo For many centimes Mesopotamia 
became the battle-field of the Homans and then neighbouis, the 
Partliiaus and Pei sinus, and Aimenia was again opened out to the 
exploiei Juchea and Jerusalem ncre now occupied All these 
wais weie nairatcd by Posidonius, a philosopher ot distinction, and 
a fuend of Ciceio and Pompey All his woiks have penshod, but 
lie is the authoi, to whom Stiabo most ficquently lefcis, as his 
Authonty on Geogiaplncal details Ho made an independent 
attempt to detcimmo the ciicumi'eienco of the caitli on scientific 
giounds, based on the compaiatne altitude of the star Canopus at 
Alexandna and lthodes, the conclusion he ai lived at was not very 
wrong, but lus data as to the Latitudes of the two places, and then 
distance fiom each other, were egiegiously mcoircct, though the 
enois collected each other. Uui'oitumitely he Mas led to collect 
ono side of his calculation, and m consequence to reduce tho cir- 
cumfeiencc of the Woilcl to tlucc-tourths of its actual dimension, 
and by a stiange fatality this conclusion was accepted by all 
later Geographeis, and even by the gicat Astionomer Ptolemy. It 
is ounous to find Posidonius, like Ins picdecessoi Eiatosthenes, 
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remarking, that any one setting out f i om the West with an East 
wind would sail to India. lie wa* tlu* first Gicek writer, who had 
a clear idea of the tides, which he ascribes to the Moon , and fiom 
him we learn, that tin was brought acioss Fiance fioin Britain 
to Marseilles 

The Commentanes of Julius Cccsar, like the Anabasisof Zenoplion, 
is one of the hooks, which the Woild Mould not willingly have 
lost It reveals to ns (rani, Britain, and a poition of (Jam any. 
A Roman aimy reached the Rhine, and crossed the Sti.iits of 
Dovei, and we hear foi the hist time of the ltivei Thames. 
He ascci tamed the tut, that the nights in the later slimmer 
were slioitei m Bntain the climate moio tonipeiate, and the cold 
in winter less scveie, than in Gaul lie lemaiks the fait, that in 
his time the Geimans weic peipttually pi easing upon the Gauls, 
and tending to establish themsches acioss the llliino, contiaiy 
to w hat had been the tendency pienously In the Eastern 
campaign of Antony, we find the fiist notice of Palmyia The 
Roman Empiio was now completed undei Augustus, and them 
was no escape for a Roman ati/en beyond these limits The 
mountameci s of the Alps had been gi adually subdued The Istei 
was the northern boundaiy, and Tomi, to which place Ovid was 
banished, was the outpo't of cmli/alion Beyond weio the 
Dauans, tlio Bast, nine, , lid the, Saimatians, Nomads, and only 
half-tn ihzcd, and then Geogiaplneal limits lnipeiloctly ascertained 
The Rhino was the boundaiy of Gaul Mo attempt was made to 
invade Bntain In Aua the Eupluatcs had become the boundaiy. 
The Empcioi Augustus loceivul an embassy fiom a King ot India, 
about nc 20 It is mentioned by Stiubo and Dion Cassius and 
other lalei wntors Two naked facts aic iccoided, that Ihey 
brought with tin in a living tigei, the fust seen at Rome, and that 
one of then number, C'ulanos honi B.uygaza, now Baiocli, on the 
West coast, Imint himseli alive at Athens upon .some philosophic 
principle Wlicthei this embassy came by l.md tlnough Paithia, 
or by sea, is disputed Augustus in the Amyiean Tablet mentions, 
that lepeated missions had beui sent to lum fiom India, and 
Mieolaus of Damascus, whom Stiabo quotes, states, that he had 
himself sion and conveised with the envoys lie was a con- 
temporaiy of Stubo, and the fact of the embassy must have been 
notorious, and cannot be gainsaid Tlio Romans had lieaitl about 
this time, in a vague manner, of China. Silk had found its way 
to Rome, anil become an article of luxuiy A line in Virgil’s 
Georgies is the earliest allusion to the Seics, and it conveys a clear, 
though mistaken, allusion to silk, and the matcnal of which 
it was composed. Whethci this silk found its way by sea or by 
land, we cannot say Until tlie time of Pliny it was believed, that 
the silk was shipped fiom the leaves ot tiees, and it looks, as if the 
country of Scrcndip and the cinnamon bark wcic indicated. 
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It is lather a suipnse to find, that no Horn an authors of note 
devoted themselves to Geogiapliy, oi lelt an intoiest in describing 
the Empiic, which then arms had non Cornelius Hepos and 
Sallust paid attention to the Gcogiapliital poition of then woiks, 
hut made no extension to oui knowledge The most important 
conti lbulor was Juba, the second of the two kings of Huimdia, 
in If 01th Afnca He had been hi ought up at ltomc, and became 
the finnd of Augustus, w ho lcstoicd to him Ins fathei’s dominions. 
He mailed himself of his gieat opportunities to unto a description 
of Alnca, v Inch lias unfortunately penslied, but is fieqitently cited 
by rimv, who cleaily made more use of him than these citations. 
Of the lntoiioi he knew little 01 nothing, and a specimen of his 
knowledge is Ins wondeiiul tlieoiy of tlio souice of the If lie 
m a mountain of Hauietama, whence it flowed foi many days 
undeigiound He had made diligent liiquiues regaiding the 
Foituualo Islands, and mentions among their names Canaria, 
which he fancilully domes fiom the abundance of dogs on it. 
It is umaikablo that Stiabo had ne\ci licaid oi Juba’s tieatiscs. 
"Whcthei lie wiote 111 Gieek oi Latin, is uncertain, piobably the 
lattei As a fact mois do flow undergiound 111 the Salami *■ 

Hut the ltomans cousti listed loads m eveiv part of their 
dominions, put up milestones, and diew up ltineiaiies, which 
must ban- been lomaikablo additions to Gcogiaplucal knowledge 
Hone of tlioso constiuded at this date have come down to us, but 
there is uo doubt that they existed 11 Aguppa, the fnend 
of Augustus, caused a Hap of the whole Woild, as then known, 
to he set up m tlio poitico ol Octavia at Home, with a detailed 
statement of the distances and the aica Pliny speaks of this 
in high tei ms of admnation This was not the only instance 
of a map on tlio walls of a Temple , and we gatlici tiom a line 
of Pi open tins, that at schools map® weie painted on boaids, and 
that Geogiapliy was considcicd to be part of the education of 
Homan youth® Augustus oideied a census to be made of the 
population of the Enipnc, and this must base led to the accumu- 
lation of much statistnal mfoimntion In this leign iEhus Gallus 
made his cclehiatcd expedition into Aiahia, which is lecorded by 
Strabo Potiomus mi ailed Ethiopia, and defeated Queen Candace: 
this is also lecoided liy Stiabo Cornelius Balbus conducted an 
expedition into the mtcuor of Afnca against the Gaiamantes, and 
penetiated as far as the modem Ghadanns and Fezzan. Pliny 
gives a full account, hut it is lemaikable, that Stiabo, though 
he alludes to the triumph of Balbus, has no detailed information. 
Dion Cassius is also silent; hut Yngil, m his famous line in the 
sixth aEnoid, has made the name of the Garamantes, a convenient 
woid for his metre, famous to all time. Diusus, the step-son of 


* See page 371 
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Augustus, -was the fiist, who conducted the Itoman arnies to the 
Elver Elbe after his death his brother Tibenus advanced by laud 
to the Elbe, while the fleet sailed lound to the mouth and 
ascended it: this was theu first appeal anee m the If 01 them f*a, 
and Augustus alludes to it in his Aneyiean Tablet. It is not clear, 
whethei the Kiuibiuu piomontoiy, 01 Jutland, was then discovered. 
However, the defeat of Quintilius Yaius, and the destruction of 
tlncc legions somcwheie in Hanover, changed the whole aspect 
of alfans, and was ne\ or retrieved Though Geimanicus, nephew 
of the Empeioi Tiberius, earned a great leputation, and asserted, 
that he had subdued all the nations between the lllnno and the 
Elbe, as a tact, he himself novel leached the Elbe 

Passing hy Diodorus Siculus, w ho added nothing to Gcoginphy, 
we come to the gieat woik of Stiabo, which has suivived to our 
time, and is the gieatest woik of antiquity, both m its conception 
and execution It lcprosents the high-level maik of Geogiaphieal 
knowledge at the time of the death of the Empeioi Augustus, 
and the completion of lus task of consolidating the Einpiie. Strabo 
was a Gieek, of tlie town of Arnusin, m Pontus in Asia Minor : 
he was piob.ibly educated at Alexandna 01 Pome, he visited 
Greece, Italy, and Egypt , he accompanied JElius Gallus in a 
voyage up the Nile to Syene and Phikc On his ntuin to his 
native city, ho composed a great histoneal w oik, and, when that 
was completed, lie commenced lus Geogiaplucal ticntise, which 
lie describes as colossal It was not actually completed till i n 19. 
His 1 evidence in s 0 icmotc a city as Amusin in Pontus may account 
for contempoiaiy woiks, such as that of Juba, having escaped his 
knowledge, and will also explain the compaiative neglect, with 
which his woik was received, as it is not even alluded to by Pliny, 
who lived half a centuiy latei. Wc may indeed be thankful, that 
it has come dovv 11 to us, as it is one of the most important works, 
pioduced by any Gieek 01 Eonian vvntci It was the fiist attempt 
at a genual tieatiso on Gcoginphy, ns he conceived the idea of 
mathematical, physical, political, and histoucal subdivisions of the 
subject It is a lemaikablc phenomenon, that Stiabo accepted as 
ti nth all the legendaiy Ilomenc Gcogiuphy, and treated the woiks 
of Heiodotus with contempt 'When he dilfeicdfiom Eiatosthcncs, 
ho was genoially vviong he was too hasty m lejeetmg Pytlieas. 
Smgulaily enough, he had veiy sound geological views, and his 
philosophical mini suggested the obvious consideiation, that, as 
the known Woild occupied only one-thud of the ciicumferencc of 
the globe, theio might bo in that space two or more habitable 
Worlds, with the inhabitants of whom, being of a diffeient lace, 
the Geographer had no concern Seneca, in his famous passage 
in the Medea, must have caught up the echo of some such suggestion 
as this He still believes the Caspian Sea to communicate with 
the Northern Ocean Hib knowledge of Butain was only that 
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supplied by Julius Cassar • he mentions Ieme, but totally discredits 
Thule, and otbeT islands round Butam. From some of bis de- 
scriptions it is clear, that ho wrote with a map before him, and with 
regard to Yesuvius he makes the sagacious observation, that it 
had the appearance of haring once been a volcano, he did not 
suspect how very soon aftei wards it Mould re-establish its credit. 
As to his knowledge of Ucaier India, it had not progressed beyond 
that possessed by Eratosthenes Of Fuithci India and the Indian 
Aicliipclago he had lieaid absolutely nothing, and his allusion to 
the Seres is such as clearly shows, that he believed them to be 
an Indian tube Notwithstanding the gieat mcnase of the trade 
to India, which he admits, he knew nothing ot the Indian Ocean, 
on cither the African or the Aiabian side The Southern Horn, 
or Cape Guaidafui, was still the limit of the known Woild, and 
of the outer eoast of Arabia he knew nothing He adds nothing 
to oui knowledge of Aluca, which, excluding Egypt, he stills calls 
Libya, the term Afuca being rcstnctod to the Piovince of Carthage, 
and used only by the Latin authois 

In the half centuiy wlnth intent cned betn-ixt Stiabo, the great 
Gicek Gcograpliu, and Pliny the Eldei, the gieat Latin desenber 
of Naluic, Minch period includes the icign of the Homan Emperors 
from Augustus to Vespasian, the Ernpiio had been enlarged. 
Claudius had invaded in poison, and conqueu'd, Butam Tacitus 
mentions Londminm, as an emporium of trade, but still the legion 
ancs had at fiist objected to cmbaik on an cuterpnse, which would 
lead them beyond the limits of the known woild To the South a 
Homan Geneial had foiccd his way over the langcs of Mount Atlas 
in Afuca In this period Hippalus, a Gieek manner, who had 
observed the regulanty of tho monsoons, was bold enough to make 
use of them, and steer a diiect couisc to India fiorn the coast of 
Aiabia This piactico became completely established befoio the 
time of Pliny, and the anonymous autlioi of the Penplus of the 
Erythraean Sea Pomponras Mela, a Spanianl, almost the only 
extant Latin Geogiaplici, lived m this penod • his work is veiy 
compendious, but is quoted by Pliny, which indicates, that it was 
valued m his day We find m him a new and lemarkable con- 
ception Staitmg upon tho basis, that tho habitable World was 
sui rounded by the Ocean, he lajs down as a fact the existence of 
another habitable Woild, 01 Anticlithon, in the Southern Temperate 
Zone, but unknown and inaccessible, and, stiango to say, he seemed 
to indicate Tapiobane, 01 Ceylon, as pait of this now Continent. 
He is singulaily deficient in cutical judgment, as he quotes all the 
idle stones of eaily Geographers, which had long been abandoned 
by more sober authois 

Pliny the Elder urns an Italian, a friend of Vespasian and Titus, 
he was m command of the fleet at Misenum a d 79, when tho 
eiuption of Vesuvius took place, and he lost his life in his anxiety 
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to examine too closely the surprising phenomena. lie had ail his life 
been accumulating vast mnteii.il* foi lus Ilistoiy of Natuio, and at 
a comparatn ely advanced ago, aftei wilting seveial other books, he 
devoted himself to this gieat woik, winch has sumved to our time. 
It is a vast compilation, but devoid of critical judgment, or philo- 
sophical airungcment Theie is a total absence of a scientific com- 
piehension of the gieat subject The Latin mind was essentially 
mfenor to the Greek in this paiticulai Pliny gives diy catalogues 
of the names of cities and physical featuios the subject, which 
had almost nsen to the lank of a lomance in the skilful tieatment 
of the Gicck, shrunk into the mi row, though pciliaps moie collect, 
shape of a Diefionary m the hands of the Homans Ho elo.nly had 
a map befoio him, and follows the outline, and makes no attempt to 
assign Latitudes or Longitudes Still the extent of mtoimation 
supplied by lnm fai exceeds that of lus piedecessois The system 
of ltoman Admmistiation had tunushed statistical details He knew 
better than to suppose, that a biancli of the Istei could How into 
the Adnatic, hut lie still upholds the old fable of the lthipean 
Mountains and the Ilypciboieans Xoith of the Pains Mcootis The 
fleet of Augustus had penctiatcd beyond the Kimbnan piomontory, 
01 Jutland, into the Baltic, hut lus knowledge ceased theie, and ha 
was so entnely devoid of critical judgment, that he quotes the 
names of tubes, mentioned centimes befmo by Hoiodotus, and long 
befoio totally ignoied by the moic cautious Giecian Geogiapheis. 
He had a dim vision of a gieat island to the Ninth, of unknown 
extent, and said to fom another quaitei of the Woild, called Scan- 
dinavia, and this is the fiist mention of that great name We lead 
in his pages foi the fiist time of Albion and Hibernia, the Silures 
and the islands of the Orcades, the Hobndos, Mona and Ycctis, 
unquestionably the Isle of Wight Stiange to say, though he had 
filled the office of Piocuiator of Spam, he still connects the Cussite- 
rules, abounding with tin, with that country, and not with England. 
Palmyia had nscn to impoitance m lus time Jndrea had been con- 
quered the mysteiy of the Caucasian ltange had been solved, for 
he mentions the pass of Dancl, the Caucasian gates ho still adlicied 
to tho error, that the Caspian Sea was an inlet of the gieat Noithcm 
Ocean, though he had found out about the loute taken by the over- 
land trade fiorn India to the Caspian. His knowledge of India had 
ceitamly advanced, and lie mentions tho chief confluents of the 
Purer Ganges, and wc can lccogmzc the .Tanina, the Kem, the 
Chambal, tho Kosi, and tho Son, 01 Huanyabdhu, which aie men- 
tioned as two sepaiatc sti earns Wc licai fiom him of the now, but 
established, sea-ioutc across tho Indian Ocean fiom Cape Fartak on. 
the coast of Aiabia to tho coast of India, which he gn cs w ltli cor- 
rectness, as it is continued by tho Penplus of tho Erythraean Sea, 
which will he noticed further on The knowledge of Tapiobane, or 
Ceylon, had been remaikably increased by the cncumstance of a 
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ship having been earned away, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
fiom the coast of Aiabia by Koith winds, and dm on to a port m 
the Island of Ceylon, wheie the king showed hospitality to the 
stiangois, and sent four envoys m lotiun to Rome, from whom 
Pliny piofesscs to have obtained his knowledge, which, however, is 
both enoneous and unintelligible Pcihaps his means of oral inter- 
change of ideas with the Sinhalese Envoy was as imperfect as that 
of Geogi.ipheis of the piesent age with the Envoys of King lltcsa 
of TJ-Ganda fiom Victoria Kyanza In Africa he mentions Adiilis 
m Ethiopia, famous for its Inscription, subsequently copied by 
Cosmos lndieopleustos , it was situated outside the limits of the 
Homan Ernpne at the time of its widest extent, and was rising m 
impoi Unco since the time of Shako, who docs not mention it Ho 
had made no pi ogiess in the knowledge of the inteiior of Afiica, 
and dung to the idea of the Southern Ocean being at a model ate 
distance trom Meioe This baseless theory compelled him to accept 
the still 11101c stiangc notion ot Juba, whom ho quotes, that tho 
stieam of the Hivei Kigci, of which he had unquestionably obtained 
coneet infoimation, was the upper course of the llivci Kile, which 
flowed Eastwaid He records (ho fact of the discoveiy of the For- 
tunate Islands, the Roman expedition across the Atlas, the explora- 
tion of Ethiopia, and the uppei conise of the Hnei Kile, and tho 
campaign against the Gaiamantes His filial conclusion is staithng, 
that Euiope is ncaily as big again as Asia, and more than twice 
as huge as Afiica It has alioady been lemaikccl, that he never 
alludes to the existence of Stiabo’s gieat woik, which was com- 
pleted bcfoie ho was bom 

Veiy ncaily contcmporaiy with Pliny was tlio anonymous Trea- 
tise known as the Penplus of the Eiythiman Sea, winch is a 
manual foi the instruction of nangatois in that sea, m the widest 
sense of the woid, not only the Red Sea, but the coasts of Africa 
outside the Stiaits of B.tbelmandeb, as fai as they weie known, the 
coasts of Aiabia and India, down to tho exhenuty of tho Malabai 
coast, with a few notices of tho moie distant parts of India and one 
of China It is obvious, that the wntei was a Gieck mei chant of 
Alexandiia 111 Egypt, and his statements, intended solely foi piu- 
poscs of business, arc among the most satisfactory and trustworthy, 
that have conic down to ns His knowledge of the East Afucan 
Coast had extended twelve hundred Geogiaplucal miles, and reached 
as lai as the Island ot Zanzibar Reyond that nothing was known, 
hut it was piesumed, that the coast tiendcd away to the "West, m 
obedience to the theory, which had fixed itself m the minds of men, 
that Afiica was cncumnavigahle , hut it was a great advance to get 
South of the Equator Of tho tiadmg poits on both sides of tho 
Red Sea ho had good accounts, hut of tho Pcisian Gulf he was 
ignoiant Ho tiaecs the South Coast of Aiabia, and, crossing the 
mouth of the Peisian Gulf, ho piocecds Eastwaul, till he comes to 
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a country, winch he called Scythia, and the mouths of the River 
Indus. This mention of Scytlua is a singular confirmation of the 
fact, established by othei pioots, of the Gleet dominion in Bactna 
having been ovenuu by Scythians, who had ivoiked then way down 
the Valley of the Indus He then piocceds South u aids to Bary- 
gaza, the great empoimm of Western India, the modem Burocli 
He mentions that Gieek drachma of the Kings of Bactria weie 
still current in the rnaiket, which is a smgulai confiimation of facts 
otherwise discoveied in modem times hundieds of laigc gold 
coins, as fresh as if just fiom the mint, with the image of Nci o, 
have been found loner don n, neai Cnnanoro, and coins of Julius, 
Augustus and Tibeiius Cresai have been found much fuithoi inland. 
This indicates a Commerce in existence at the time of the Penplus. 
Impeifect as is the allusion to India, it is mtei csting to find the 
countiy now knowu as the Dakhan, .called Daklunabades, which 
is veiy ncaily the conoct name in Sanslait When the author 
describes the West coast of India, he mentions a place called Komar, 
or Koman, which we unlie-ilatinglv iceognizc as Capo Komoim, 
the Southern piomontoiy of India Xow tlio denvation of this word 
is unquestionably Kumaii, the Virgin, fiom a Temple dedicated to 
the Goddess Duiga thus we have an important epoch fixed, that 
at a period antcnoi to the date of the Poriplus, and long enough to 
fix a notorious name on a headland, the Allan lace had penotiatecl 
to the most Southern point of India, cauying with them the 
Brahnumcal religion and Sanskut language. The autlioi of the 
Penplus undei takes to tiaee the coast onwaicl to the Knci Ganges, 
and, though ho alludes to pcails, pcppei, and toitoisc-slicll, and 
Taprobane with the name of Palmsinnmdus, yet cleailyhe unites no 
longei fiom piopoi knowledge, but meie heai=ay Ileie we see the 
first glimmcimg of the idea of a countiy moie Eastern than the 
Ganges, descubed as the Island of Clnvsc, which latei on developed 
itself into tlio Golden Chcisoncse of Ptolemy, identified with the 
Peninsula of Indo-Ckina oi Fuithei India: I10 alludes to the cxpoit 
of muslin fabnes 

Wo hear dimly of a countiy called Tluna, lying up to the Noith, 
wheie the sea-coast cuds, hom which was cxpoited silk, both raw 
and spun, and woven these weie earned ovei land thiougli Bactna, 
and clown the Gauges to the West coast of India Hero we can 
trace the two dificicnt loutes, by wluili expoits wcio made fiom 
China to India, tor wo have leached the leal China at last As 
stated ahoie, it looks \ ciy much, as if the teim Seres was connected 
with Seicndip, or Ccj Ion I11 both the above loutes the exports 
from China to India weie by land, and no idea of a sea-route 
is indicated • one ot those land-ioutes fiom China to Baetna would 
he the well-known loutc ovci the Pamir, the other vid Tibet, over 
the ranges ot the Himalaya into the basin of the Ganges, which 
still exists, though obstiuctccl by the policy of Tibetan exclusive- 
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ness The author evidently is in a mist as to the exact position 
of China, but to oui piesent knowledge lus statements are quite 
reconcileablo Wo have to thank him for a thoroughly honest, and 
most remarkable book 

Dionysius Pciicgetes has left a poem in 1200 Hexameter lmes, 
giving a succinct account of the World, and all the particulais, which 
a man of education, not a tiaveller, should know This poem repre- 
sents the knowledge of the cultivated class at a period, which fiom 
intnnsic evidence is fixed at the leign of Domitian He evidently 
was deficient m the histone sense, for he places the same value 
upon the conquests in the East of Bacchus, as of Alexander. He 
attaches impel lance to the Indian Piomontoiy, as the extreme 
Eastern limit of the Woild, and tells us, that Bacchus put up 
columns, where the Ganges poms its white waters to the Hysman 
shoie, just as Hercules put up columns at the extieme limit of the 
West He alludes to the Seios, as a Scythian tube, evidently 
confusing the tiausnntter of the silk with the original unknown 
pioducci Ho still gaic credence to the notion, that the Caspian 
Sea was but a Gulf of the Hoi them Ocean He mentions the 
Alam, who weic on then maick Westwards to woik the downfall 
of Home, and iu this poem we hoai for the first time the teinble 
name of the Hun, on the East side of the Caspian. He notices 
Clnyse, the golden isle at the using of the sun, and Tapiobane, 
the Mother of elephants Duiing the dccliue of the Homan 
Empno this little Gieek poem became veiy popular, was twice 
translated into Latin veise, paraphrased, commentated upon by 
Eustathius, uho commentated upon nomci in the twelfth century 
of oui eia When lctteis were levned in Em ope, it was used as 
a manual, and was actually studied at Oxford down to a recent 
ponod And yet the idea piesentcd of the Woild by the poet is 
as hazy, as that which could be exti acted fiom a London lady, 
or a Doisetslinc clown, at the piesent day, and the map of the 
Woild, funned upon the data supplied by the Text, when it is 
rcnieinbcicd, that this must liaic been the prevailing notion from 
the time of Vespasian to the time of Vasco di Gama, is lamentable 
to look upon 

Tacitus, the Histonan, was son-in-law of Agucola, who cncum- 
navigaled Scotland and pioved that Bntain was an Island. In his 
life oi Agucola, and lus Germania, he fills m details of the 
Gcogiaphical pietuic, without adding to the breadth of knowledge. 
He had hcaul of vast islands in the Hoi them Sea, among which 
he locates the Suionos, or Swedes Beyond them was a sluggish 
sea, and the light of the sotting sun was prolonged, till it mingled 
with that of sunnso Ho doubt lus contemporaries believed the 
foimer, and doubted the lattei of these phenomena. 

The Emperoi Tiajan extended the limits of the Empire beyond 
the Danube, and left upon the Iron Gates his Inscription to record 
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this fact, and the language of Romania remains as nearly the only 
record of the Roman Colony : the bridge over the Danube has 
been swept away In Trajan’s time, about 107 ah, according to 
Dio Cassius, an embassy horn India came to Rome. Ills conquests 
in Mesopotamia cnlaigul the Geogiaplural knowledge of that 
country and Armenia His successor, Hadrian, spent many years 
in a grand tour om hi-, dominions One little work of that period 
has survived, bung the l’ciiplus of the Euxme Sea by Arinin, who 
was himself Govunoi of Cappadocia and I’ontus, which ha-, the 
united merit of an Official upoit and a Geographic il ticatr-e, 
written by a compete nt man from hi-, own proper knowledge Ho 
mentions having a lull view of Mount Caucasus from his slap, and 
some audacious antiquary pointed out to him the rock, to which 
Prometheus was at' allied 1 In my travels I have olt'-n listmcd 
to indications, equally mendacious, though made m good l.utli }jy an 
over-credulou 1 - nairjtor In the long, peaceful icigns ot the Anto- 
ninas, no doubt, eoiirmi' nil nitcifouisecxtuided, of which wo have 
two evidences Auiilian Yutoi alludes to an enibas-v fiom the 
Indians and Paduans, ,md the Annals of the Clunrse T-mpiie have 
revealed the fact, that 111 v n 1G6, an Amhawdoi iiom Antun, 
King of Tathsin, the name, by whirh the Roman Eiupite had long 
been known to tlm Cl.iiiese, reached the Couit of the Chinese 
Emperoi . 

During this pouocl lived, and wrote, a Gcogiaplici of eminence, 
who has been h.ndly dealt with by time, and whom we know only 
by quotations his name was Mannus, and he was a native of Tv re. 
He had piufiii d bj the long peace of the Roman Empuo, and the 
wide spuail of knowledge , and (us advance btvond the li vcl of the 
Geography ot Plmj is vuy eonsiduahlc The guat G( ogiapher 
Ptolemy lived at 111 ally the -amc pcuod, and must have hoi 11 laigely 
indebted to his piidcre-sor, hut we cannot specify the extent ot the 
debt He was a man of gnat diligence and sound tnliral acunun. 
Ho mentions, that a Roman expedition succeeded m uo-ius the 
Sahara, and icarhid flic Sudan, 01 Acgio-land, but the exact point 
is unceitam Ho had ruined lemaikable information ot the 
caravan -unite ovei the Paimi to the sdk-pioduciug cuiinlius, I10 
had realm d tlie exi-tinei of a Fmtlici India, or the Golden 
Chersonese, and a lon-nleiahli Eastern extension hevoml that ho 
had also ascertain! d that the Eastern Coast of Afnca extinderl 
South of the Equator, and that appmently the coast-line bijoncl 
that had 110 limit to the Am th he admitted tho existence of Thulo, 
and the fact ot its being within tho Aictie Zone All these con- 
siderations f 01 cod upon lnm tho necessity of giving the habitable 
"World a length and a bicadth far exceeding the modeiatc views of 
Eratosthenes , but the undoubted truth of the facts, that urged him 
to this conclusion, was so shioudcd by the exaggerations and inac- 
curacies of his calculations of tho Latitude and Longitude, that he 
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fell into stupendous errors, which mere only partly corrected by his 
suceessoi, Ptolemy, and winch woie destined, centuries later, to 
have such a deep influence on the extension of Geogiaplncal know- 
ledge to the West l’tolemy nobly admits, that he made the work 
ot his pie Accessory the basis of his own, had he not done so, no one 
would have hoaid oi the gioat learning and intelligence of Mannus 
of Tyir 

With Claudius Ptolemy, a nativ 0 of Egypt, who lived at Alex- 
andria in the middle ot the -ccond centuiy ot the Chnstian ora, the 
Geogiaplncal knowledge of the Ancients leached its highest level 
It is diflicult to -ay, whether he was moie renowned as a Geo- 
grapher 01 as an Astionomer Ho undertook to refoim the map of 
the Woild, and not, like btiabo, to give a physical description of 
the World , he wi-hed to con-Uuet that map on sound scientific 01 
astronomical pimciples TJnfoitunately the number of astionomical 
obsei rations v\ as too small foi the pui pose, and he had to supple- 
ment the deficiency hy calculations based upon itineraries , ho fell 
into the snaic ot clothing the lcsult of such unscientific matonal in, 
a scicntilic foim, giving the latitude and Longitude of e\eiy place, 
though they had not been detci mined by observations, and this fact 
must bo borne in mini, when too much stiess is laid upon the 
authonty of Ins maps A modem Geographer takes caie to indicate 
the piocess, hy -which lie auives at conclusions, whethei by 
scientific oh-eivution-, or muo calculations Ptolemy did not take 
this piecaution his scientific gaih is meiely a specious disguise of 
arbitrary conclusions diawn from uncertain data Six books out of 
tho eight consi-t cntiicly of tables of Latitudes and Longitudes of 
place-, ioi tho puipo-e of enabling any reader to construct a map 
His woik assumed the form, but tho foim. only, of tables of 
scientific ohsci \ ations The niea-uucnicnt of Longitude by time was 

beyond tlio powci of his contempoianes His method of piepming 
his maps was, liowevei, far in advance of his predecessors 

When wo consider the extent of Geographical knowledge 
evident ed m his woik, wo have to locollcct the long peaceful years 
of Adniiiu-ti.fl ion ot tho Homan Piovmces, which had passed since 
the tnuo of Pliny tho Eldci, some paiticulais of which have been 
already alluded to IIis conceptions with regard to Europe were 
in the main conect, though dcfoimcd by stimigo and inexplicable 
hlumleis ho lulls into enoi with legaid to the great uveis flowing 
into tho Euxmc, though lie is the fiist coucctly to indicate the 
Volga He cleaves to the old cnor with regaid to the lilupean 
mountains, hut he knew, that the Caspian was an inland sea, thus 
shaking otf tho enor of ccntuncs The Jaxartes, accoichug to him, 
flowed into tho Caspian, as well as the Oxus. He had cloarei 
views of the vast extent of Scythia, or Russia m Asia, and some dim 
idea of the land of the Seres, the emporium of the silk tiadc , beyond 
Scythia, and South of the Seies was the land of the Sin® or Thnne, 

33 
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the capital of which was Cattigaia. and mauneis had attained this 
countiy by a sea-route He strangely misconceived the shape of 
the Peninsula ol India, and the size of Ceylon Beyond the Golden 
Chersonese he, by a stiange enor, makes the coast tiend to the 
South, and piolongs it indefinitely, as the Southern boundary of the 
Indian Ocean, till it joins the Continent of Atnca, South of the 
Equator The Indian Ocean thus becomes an internal sea, like the 
Aleditenanean, hut with no outlet It is clear, that some account 
had leached him of the long Peninsula of Malacca, and the still 
longei chain ot islands of the Indian Aiehipelago, trending to the 
South, and believed to he continuous land, and fancy had supplied 
the lest, as a further expansion of the idea ot an Antichthdn, 
btaited by l’ompomus Mela 

■With iog. nil to Africa a valuo has been assigned to the state- 
ments of Ftolcmy fai beyond then ie.il deserts Starting fiom 
Egypt, lie t i.iecs the E lie hack to the island, 01 lather peninsula, of 
Meioc, foimed by the junction of two uveis Beyond that naviga- 
tion. was impi did then, as now, by the vegetation But Ptolemy Intel 
heard fiom tiadois, probably by way oi Abyssinia, ol a lako, fiom 
which the Blue Hilo had its somce, though ho still deemed the 
"White Kile to he the mam stream IT our llhapta on the East 
coast of Afnca, near Zanzibar, he had pieked up mfoimation of two 
Equatorial lake's, giving bnth to two blanches of the hcadwateis of 
the Kile, anel had depicted it in lus map Tn these last ilays two 
such lakes have been discover eel, and the Kile may he haul to have 
rts souice in one, and pass tluough the otlii'i He liad also heaul 
of a lauge ot mountains ho lotty, that they were covei eel with snow, 
wlneli ho called tlio Mountains of the Troon Tn theso last days 
two snow-cos clod mountains to the Eastot the Nile basin have been 
discovered As legaids both lakes and mountains, thine lias been 
a woiulciiul i onfii mati on ol tlio truth of the leports, collected by 
the Geogiapliei, hut m neither case had they been correctly 
entered on the map, nm any pretence made of a scientific de- 
lineation Ptolemy assumed mcoiiectly, that the lakes weie fed 
by the snow of the mounlauis, and coneclly, that the liver w r as 
fed by the lakes In neither ca-e had he any accuiate means of 
information 

So also ho names the Gir, and the Kigi'r, as livers of the interior, 
but his statement is lai iiom cleai A fa ho etymology’- has given 
rise to tlio idea that llie river of Timbuktu, known as the Johba, 
and Guana, must meessanly be the so-called Eiger, or Black 
ltivci, because tlio inhabitants sic black The name has now be- 
come msepaiably connected vutli that river, but it is doubtful, 
whetlici tite Gn and Kigi'r of Ptolemy wcie not quite distinct fiom 
the iivcr ol .Timbuktu, and Earth of the Sahara Any argument, 
based upon flic Latitudes and Longitudes assigned by I’tolomy, falls 
to the grounct\ alter a consideration of the method adopted by him of 
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assigning thorn to places, of winch he had absolutely no scientific 
information. He appears not to have been awaro of the existence 
oi the Siihai a betwixt Getulia and tho Sudan His information 
with loguid to the West coast of Africa is equally unsatisfactory, 
and cannot be leconcilcd with existing Geographical features. We 
aio left m total unceilainty. 

On the whole, Ptolemy’s high character as an Astronomer, and 
tho speciously scientific mode of marshalling his facts, has led 
many, up to a late date, to place a much higher value on his 
statements, than tan be wananted by the imperfection of his 
ni.itonals The plan, which lie had proposed to himself, was a 
noble one, but it was one, which could bo realized only in days like 
our own, when there is an abundance of opportunity of coirectmg 
estimates of distance by actual obsei lotions It is a singular fact, 
that the cxuggeiatcd prolongation, which ho made of the Continent of 
Asia ton aids tho East, had necessanly the effect of greatly reducing 
the intoival of unknown space lying between Eastern Asia and 
Western Euiope, and this cnoi was the parent of Columbus’ 
cnteipiiso to find Ins way Westward to India, and led to the 
discoveiy of Ameiioa 

If Ptolemy’s Treatise superseded all pi evmus works, it had also 
no suceossoi The ago of lioinan liteniturc, Cicek or latin, was 
passing away, and theie is little fmtlioi of the nature of discovery 
to leconl At this penod Clement of Alexandria wiote about the 
Gvmnosophists, and alludes to Buddha by name, thus implying 
a knowledge of the lcligion of India Dio Cassius, a contemporary 
author, records the invasion of Britain by the Emperor Septimius 
Se\eius O11 the Eastern fiontier tho Paillnan gave way to the 
Persian dynasty, leading to lenewed hostilities, and the shortlived 
splendoui of Palmyra succeeded In tho time of the Emperor 
Julian we hear of anothei embassy fiom the Dm and Serendm, 
piobably tho Maldives and Ceylon 

The wi iters, whoso woiks lia\ e survived to us, are not of great 
Ccogiaplucal lmpoituncc , they are Pausamas, whoso object was 
Arclucologic.il , Mauianus, who wrote the Pciipius of the Outer Sea, 
and an anonymous fiagment of tho Stadiasmus of the Inner Sea, 
which is an original and valuable woik To these must be added 
the gie.it Geographical Dictionaiy of Steplianus of Byzantium, 
compiled about the sixth ccntuiy, of which only an epitome has 
survived Among the Jtoinan wnters we may notice Plnlostratus, 
authoi of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, whose date is fixed 
after tho death of the Empicss Julia Domina : whatever truth 
theio may ho m his loiuanco of the visit of his heio to India, 
still we have the fact of a ccitam degiec of knowledge, however 
■\ ague, of India, which has to he taken into account Solonius 
flo unshod m tho third ccntuiy, and liist makes use of the term 
Mediterranean for tho Inner Sea. Ammianus Harcellmus, who 
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chronicles the campaigns of Julia, alludes to the Hum and 
Saracem, or men of the East In the fifth century lived Orosius, 
whose woik had the honour of hcmg translated into Anglo-Saxon 
by King Alficd The famous ltmeianes of Antomnc and others 
are contubutions to Gcogiaphv Last on our list comes Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, a meichant, who had travelled over a gioat part 
of the Wo lid, and wiotc Ins Topogiaplua Christiania about 535 
a d Ho had all manner of queer notions, one of which was 
that the Woild was not a splioie, but a solid plane Ho fiist men- 
tioned the Smaitic Disruptions, and copied the Tnscnption of 
Adulis m Abyssmia, which has since pen shed Ho speaks with 
distinctness of China at the end of the Woild, but still visited by 
nlei chants He still consideied the Caspian Sea as a Gulf of the 
Northern Sea 

It may be fanly assumed fiom the Histones of all nations, that, 
when any countiy is desenbed as excelling in maivellous beauty, 
01 wealth, or sunounded with stiange honor and awful physical 
phenomena, it is vnl.no wit All the tiacts visited aic found to 
lcsemblc each otliei very much in gcneial featuies, and to bo 
habitable by man , and the human race is found to have the same 
stiuctural conloimation In a penod, when the piogrcss of know- 
ledge is arieAed, wo find phenomena like loadstone-iocks, and 
men with heads undei their shoukleis 111 tiacts, which wcie fully 
described previously India fell back into daikncss after the time 
of Alexandei, just as Kashgana has fallen back since its re-con- 
quest by the Chinese On the othoi hand, the Extieme Orient and 
Oceania with all then wondcis have come into the clear light of 
day Wc have had to aive up with a sigh the Garden of Eden, 
and the ciadlo of the Human ltaco, as we can find no place for it. 
We know clcailv what the authoi of the Acts of the Apostles 
meant by the Oikoumenu, 01 habitable Woild of his time We 
can appiaiso at their ju«t value the boasts of Hoi ace and Virgil, 
and other wnteis of the Augustan age, with lcgaicl to the Seres, 
the Gniiimantes, the Inch, the Scythes, and the dwcllcis on the 
Danube and the Euphiates The Giecks thiew the fascination of 
their genius round the tamest subjects Homei’s wundciings of 
Ulysses, Plato’s Atlantis, Heiodotus’ wondoiful stones, travcllcis’ 
tales, told fioui mouth to mouth, and bold, but quite unsupported, 
thcones of gioat Astionouiois, choked the steady progicss of know- 
ledge, which can only be maintained by heaping facts upon facts 
The Homans, like ouisclves, weie a moie piosaic and mattci-of- 
fact people tiny diew up Itmoiaucs and Provincial maps for the 
use of the Gcneial and the Administiator So in India all the 
romance has diodj out bcfoie the mcxoiable lequncmcnts of the 
Collector of llcienno, and the Police-Officer Gioat cities, which 
our forefatheis sploke of with respect and half -knowledge, live 
only in the memories of Anglo-Indians, such as the writer of this 
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Essay, as halting-places of our Soldiers, or head-quarters of our 
.Admimstiativo Ihstncts 

It is dcpicssmg to think, that we have no now "World to conquer 
in the old heroic fashion We should indeed like to see a now 
Alexander conduct an ainiy to La«sa, bieak up the Tibetan exclu- 
siveness, and come out 111 the Piovinces of Kansuli, and Sechuen of 
Hoitb China Cential Afuca, Borneo, and Hew Guinea have still 
to be tiaicised the outline is drawn, but the details of the picture 
have to be filled up Wc have no new Hendian line to draw like 
Eratosthenes, no new theory of a Great Cucle with thiee hundred 
and sixty degrees to propound, like Ilippaichus We have no news 
to bring home like Pytlicas and Iianno, which, after being dis- 
believed foi ccntunes, will prove true, and no Msions of countries 
beyond the Atlantic, the limit of the World, like Eratosthenes and 
Seneca Wo sympathize with those eaily Geogiaphers, those great 
hearts, and wondciful intelligences, with such limited means of 
locomotion and obsei ration How they must have yearned to know 
who the nations weie, that were hidden from their sight ! Who 
inhabited the Southern Tiopics and beyond, fiom whom no message 
had ever come ? Wliat were the Antipodes, and the Antichthon? 
Eor they knew, from the conformation of the sphere, that theTe 
must be a space unoccupied or undiscovcied 

“ Veinent annis secula sens, 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Luset, et ingens patuat Tellus, 

See sit terxifl ultima Thulo 

Seneca ” 


Loxdox, 1882. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE DACES AND LANGUAGES OF OCEANIA. 

The Ancient Geographers believed, that thei'e was a vast Continent 
to the South of the Indian Ocean, which they called Antiehthon. 
Navigatois had come upon Islands at such a long distance fiom each 
other in tlic Indian Aichipelago, that it was believed, that tlieie 
was one continuous land The idea survived as far us 1568 1 n , 
for when Mend ana, the Nephew of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, 
discovcicd the Solomon Islands, he named them Tiona Austialis, 
believing that lie had found a new Continent Subsequent dis- 
coveries have dissipated all such notions, but a new Region has 
been added to the descriptive eategoiy of the "Woild, named 
“ Oceania,” and this is the subject which I purpose now to tieat 
"What are tlic limits of Oceania ? It has sometimes been culled 
AustialiV-ia, us hung a Southern extension of Asia, and including 
the gicat Island-Continent ot Austiulia , but, as it is an insular 
Region lying upon the watcis of the Pacific, the name “ Oceania ” 
is nioic suitable "With certain exceptions, which will be named, 
it lies South of the Equatoi, and N01II1 of the Tiopic of Capncoin. 
Estimated by the actual l.md-aiea, it is only a little laiger than 
Europe estimated by tlic smface of the face of the globe, 01 er 
which the Islands aic spicad, the area occupied exceeds that of 
Asia, foi it sketches fiom Australia on the West to Easter Island 
on the East, fiom the Sandwich Islands Xoith of the Equatoi to 
the Southern point of New Zealand Malaysia is excluded fiom 
this Region, as it is pait of Asia, and has paiticipated m the 
civilization of Asia It may he said of Oceania in its entirety, 
that it has lam outside tlio influences of Asiatic Crulization and 
Religions, and Languages It may he divided into foui Sub-Regions : 
I Polynesia II Melanesia III Miluonesia IV Australia 
The Sub-Region of Polynesia extends from Easter Island in the 
far East to the Tonga Gioup fiom East Longitude uo° to East 
Longitude 175 0 , and fiom the Sandwich Islands, 25 0 degrees North 
of the Equator, to Now Zealand, 45 0 South of the Equator The 
chief Groups are the Society or Georgian, the Haivey or Cook, the 
Marquesas, the Sandwich, the Union, the Samoa, the Tonga, and 
New Zealand. The number of Islands is very gieat, and the beauty 
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of the scenery, and. the fertility of the soil, aie notorious Then 
existence may bo said to have been certified by Tasman m 164s, 
and by Bougainville in 1768, but they weie first brought to public 
notice by Captain Cook m his fiist celebrated voyage, when he 
visited Tahiti for the purpose of making Astiononucal observations, 
and in his last voyage I10 discovered the Sandwich Islands or 
Hawaii, and there he penslied 

Since then they have been repeatedly visited New Zealand 
is Butish The French Government laid their cold hand 
upon tho Society, Pauiualu and Maiquesas Gioups The Sandwich 
Islands are under the ]omt Protectoiate of Gieat Britain and 
the United States The Samoa Group maintains a piecanous 
independence under the joint Protectoiate of Gieat Butain, the 
United States, and Geimany The other Groups aie for the 
present independent, but m these days of shameless annexation 
it is impossible to say how long this may last Neither Austna, 
Italy, 1101 liussia, have taken up Annexation thoiouglily as yet. 
One thing is ccitain, that all ovei this liegion, m consequence 
of the Euiopcan civilization, intoxicating dunks, and loathsome 
diseases lett by the sailois, the population is wasting away, and 
will soon be entnely extinct The Mountains and Valievs alone 
will remain in the grasp of the Euiopcan Invader and Plunderer. 

One impoitant influence has been at vvoik fiom the commence- 
ment. Lugo poitions of tho population may be said to be nominal 
Christians, and have ceitanily abandoned the old bad habits of their 
ancestois The Maiquesas and Paumatu Gioup aie mainly Boman 
Catholics the little islands ot "Wallis Island, alias Uvea, and Horne 
Island, alias Futuna, aie entnely so all the otheis aie Piotcstants, 
being biought over by tho teaching of the Chuich Missionaiy, the 
London Missionary and Wesleyan Missionaiy Societies No moie 
fascinating page can be found in the Histoiy of Piotestant Missions 
It was no easy achievement, but the extiaoidmaiy feature is that, 
as each Island was conveitcd, Native Teaclicis were found icady to 
step forw aid, and go among then Heathen-neighbours thus giadu- 
ally Island after Island was won to Chi 1st, but m each is the 
Martyr Tomb of the first Chustian, who was often killed, gener- 
ally malticatod, and sometimes dev ouied with his wife and cliildien. 
Nor weio the laboms of these devoted Polynesians confined to 
their own race, and language, but they have been found leady 
to this day to go iorwaid to Melanesia, among the black mces of 
the Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, tho New Hebrides, and 
finally Now Guinea, where at this veiy moment they are gallantly 
listing life, and giving up the culinary comfoits of life. It is 
a most remarkable phenomenon, and a wonderful testimony to the 
rev inlying and strengthening power of the Bcligious Idea, con- 
veved to unsophisticated and v 11 gin races 

It may be accepted as a fact, that the languages of all these 
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innumerable Islands of Polynesia aie eistei-languages, of one 
Parody, anil ilescendecl fiom one common Mother-Speech. In. 
common pailancc they arc called dialects , hut tlicie are a certain 
number of distinct languages, mutually unintelligible, as the asser- 
tion, that the Islander of one Group can always leadily make 
himself undcistood by the Xatnes of another, is not confirmed 
by experience, and the best pioof is, that at great expenditure 
of laboui and money the Bible has been translated and punted 
m the languages of Tahiti, Raiotonga, of the Haney Islands, 
Marquesas, Samoa, Niue, 01 Savage Island, Tonga, Hawaii, and 
Maon of Hew Zealand A compan«on of tlie^c seveial Texts will 
convince any one of the distinctness of each foim of speech . there 
are otlieis al-o sinking m many cases to the lank of dialects of one 
or other of the above Islands. It has been a favounte thcoiy of 
some, that the Polynesian Language-Family is akin to the Malayan 
Panuly Avery gieat autlionty, Von Humboldt, on the lufoima- 
tion available to lnm in 1830, said so, and men bow to autliouty . 
we have much bettei means of liitci-compuuson now ltis admitted 
that a ceitam pc-icentage of loan-words is found, but not exceed- 
ing four pci cent., and mostly modem woids , but the languages 
are radically distinct, both 111 stmctuic and m woul-stoie theic is 
no difficulty is bunging this to a test by a caieful compaiison of 
a Gospel 111 the two languages 

The leading featuies of the Polynesian Family of Languages aie 
as follow's I. The Adj cctive follows the Substantive II. Hum- 
ber is mdicatcdby a change m the Article. Ill The Possessive 
Pionoun piecedes the Noun IV The Hommativc iollows the 
Veib V Time is indicated by a picccding Paiticlc VI Tlicie 
is no Giammatical Gender VII The Passive Voice is formed by 
a Suffix. Till Intensity and Continuity of action is indicated by 
a Prefix and Reduplication IX Causation is clfected by a Prefix. 
X Reciprocity of action is indicated by a Picfix and Suffix, and 
often by a Reduplication of the woiil as well XI Words always 
end with a Vowel The language is spoken with gicat grammatical 
accuracy, the woul-stoie is sufficient for the cxpiossion o± every 
idea theic is gencially a ceiomonions language foi use among, and 
to, Clnels . the component part ol the name of a Chief is disused 
during Ins life, and sometimes after lus death A considerable 
litcratuio has now r spuing up m seveial of the languages, and 
excellent Dictionanes and Giammais aie piovided, and this is 
entirely the woik of the Missionaries 

To wdiat lace of men do they belong ? Fust let me describe their 
featuies • the same typo, moio or less modified, applies to the w hole 
Region They aie bionze 111 coloui, tall in statuic, handsome and 
prepossessing, hospitable and gentle, with a ceitam knowdedgo of 
arts, excellent navigatoi 3, with abundance of oial legends and songs, 
but without any knowledge of the art of wilting, licentious, mmany 
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Islands cannibals; m all ldolatcis with occasional human sacrifices; 
ciucl m Ihoir quaircls, wholesale killcis of their offspring "With 
Chnstiamty most of tlieii evil habits, and some of the energy of 
their cliaiacteis, and all their capacity for song, has disappeared 

A vast liteiatuie has come into existence as to the origin of the 
population of the whole of Oceania Foui distinct theories have 
been piopounded I That a vast Continent once occupied the space, 
which lias subsided, and the Islands arc the summits of the highest 
Mountains II That the Eastern poition of the Region was 
colonized fiom South America III That the whole Region was 
colonized fiom Asia IT That New Zealand was the buthplace of 
an autochthonous lace, the Maon, which spiead over the Eastern 
Islands, and as far Noitli as the Sandwich Islands This, of course, 
leaves the ongin of the Austialians, Melanesians, and Mikronesians 
totally unexplained The ingenious Fiencliman, who staits tho 
last thorny within the last few yeai s, has a peculiar contempt for 
those, who still, even in a faint hcaited way, adheie to the 
goneially lcccived notion of a common ongin of the human race. 
As a fact, within the Region of Oceania are three distinctly marked 
sepaiate laces, tho bionzc, the black woolly-haired laces which 
occupy Melanesia, and the black stiaight-haned of Australia None 
of the last three theones cover the whole giound, and as to tho 
Sunken Continent tlicoiy, it is merely pushing the problem back 
to a still more lcuiote period, foi, after we have giaspcd the physical 
idea of a Continent, we have still the question of the origin of the 
Race, w hich inhabited it, and how it came to be tnpaitite 

Tlieie have not been wanting those, who put forwaid the idea of 
an Anan ongin to the Polynesian tho gieat Grammarian Bopp set 
the example, but was considcicd even by his most devoted admirers 
to have failed Smce then, some with less technical knowledge, and 
far less lenown, have attempted to walk in the same hazardous 
path, but the conception of the Anan Maori, or of any Arum 
language in a state of agglutinative existence, has not found 
favouiable acceptance 

I pass on to the Region of Melanesia other names have been 
used by former wnteis, but Gcogiaphers at least aic settling 
down to this terminology. The English Colony of Fiji is on the 
extreme East flank, and a necklace of Islands extends in a semi- 
cucular sweep to the gieat Island of New Guinea, the whole of 
which is included, as well as some smallci Islands, which aie with 
difficulty diffoicntiatcd from the adjacent Islands of Malaysia in 
Asia. The Region extends fiom tho Tiopic of Capucom to the 
Equator m Latitude, and fiom 170° to 130 0 Longitude East of 
Greenwich. Foi tunately the Groups of Islands are well demaiked, 
and we can piocecd with absolute ccitainty geogiaplneally, and 
relative coitaiuty linguistically, owing to the labours of several 
Missionary Societies The inhabitants clearly belong to one race, 
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Llack in colour, vvoolly-huued, small in stature, fierce, and in- 
hospitable, unskilled in Navigation, of a low typo of Culture. 
Wonderful as was the phenomenon of the absolute unity of the 
languages of Polynesia, still moie wondtiful is the phenomenon 
of the multiplicity, and entuo separateness, ot the languages of 
Melanesia. Each Island has its own, and many Islands seveial 
It is possible that the degiec of distinctness may be exaggerated, 
and hcieaftei, when gieatoi materials of companson aio available, 
ceitam affinities of stiuctuie may be discos eied A gieat deal has 
been done Grammais, Dictionanes, Giammatical Notes, Vocabu- 
laries, Texts, ha\ e been published, but generally by men more 
apt to collect and lccoid individual languages, than to systematize 
Groups Put in some Island', notably New Caledonia, New 
Guinea, and the Bismark Aiclupdago, facts aie leqiuicd 

The circumstances of this ltigion aie so peculiai, that I think it 
woith while to gi\e the component Gioups in detail 

I The Eiji Giou]), coii'istmg ot the nuiueious Islands of the 
Prji Aiclnpclago, and the Island of Eotunia the languages of thu 
two aie entnely distinct, and have both been vv l 11 studied Uf the 
Pi]i theie aie numeious dialects 

II The Loyalty Islands, consisting of thieo small Islands, 
Maie alias Nengoue, Lifu, Uvea The languages of these tlnee 
are so distinct, that the Missionaiies, though belonging to the same 
Society, have found it necc'saiy to piepaie three distinct Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and moieovei in Uvea, in addition to the 
Melane-ian aboriginal', tlieie is a lioiuishnig Colony of Polynesian 
immigiants fioni tlic Island of thu same name in Polynesia, who 
have con sen ed then own language 

III The New Caledonia Gioup includes that large Island, and 
the tiny Isle of Pines Up to this moment I have failed m 
obtaining an exhaU'tiv e statement of the names of the languages 
of the gieatei I'land, but theie appear to bo at least seven 
varieties, for no Grammatical Notes, but only scanty Vocabularies, 
or brief allusions, aie forthcoming I have written to a learned 
ltoman Catholic Priest at Noumea, piaymg for fuller details 

IV. The impoitant Gioup of the New Hebrides comes next, with 
its sixteen languages, as lccoided up to this time, and a much larger 
number of Islands Some Islands aie entnely occupied by Poly- 
nesian immigiants, and tlieir language is Polynesian, not Melane- 
sian, and are not included 

1 Ancityum. io Pama 

2 Tannu II Ambrym 

3 Emminnga iz Jlallicollo 

4 Fate or Sandwich Island. 1 3 "Whitsuntide or Pentecost 

5 Nguni or Montague Island 14 Espinto Santo (2 dialects) 

6 Mai or Three Hills Island 15. Leper’s Island 

7. Tongoa. 16. Aurora (Maiwo) 

S, 9 A pi I. Tasiko, Lemororo. 
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Of many of these languages we hare Grammars, Dictionaries, 
Yoeabulanes, Grammatical Notes, and Texts The necessity of 
piepanug distinct Translations of the Bible proves the entne 
distinctness of the speech of Islandeis often living in sight of the 
homes of each othei, hut holding little or no intercourse. 

Y. The Hanks Island Group supplies the names, but little more 
than the names, of nine languages 

l Merlav or Star Island 

2, 3 Santa Alaiia. Gog, Lafeu 

4 Vanna Lai a or Great Hanks Island (n dialects) 

5 Mot.i or Sugar Loaf Island 

6, 7 Motlav or Saddle Island (2 languages) 

S Itou a 

9 Norbarbar or Bligh Island 

Mota is a notable exception, foi the mere chance of a Missionary 
Training School hat mg been opened on the Sugarloaf Island has 
made its language, the Mota, the lmgua fianca of the Region , as 
the boys, who aic trained, in addition to the separate language 
of then own homes, loam the common vehicle ot instruction and 
social mteieouise In tins language we have ample Grammatical 
supplies 

VI The thieo small Gioups of Toires Island, Santa Cruz and 
Swallow Islands supply four languages vciy imperfectly known, 
the Lo of the fiist Gioup, two languages of the second Group, and 
one of the thud Gioup 

VII In the impoitant Gioup of the Solomon Islands I find ten 
languages 

1 San Cbristobal (2 dialects) 

2 Clin a 

3 Jl.dnnta (4 dialect-) 

4 Guadalcanal (3 dialect-) 

5 Florida. 

Of some of these we have only a shadowy knowledge , of othei s 
we have Texts, Yoeabulanes, and Giammatical Notes, and .our 
knowledge is mu easing yemly 

VIII The Gioup of the so-called Bismark Archipelago is 
compo-ed of the Islands of New Britain, the Duke of York’s 
Island, New Hannorci, New Ii eland and Admnalty Island Of the 
two former we have Translations of poitions of the Bible, of the 
three latter only scanty Yoeabulanes. 

IX The Lomsiado Aichipelago is repiesented by a Vocabulary 
of one language 

X The Gioup of New Guinea and its Islands This is a 
comparatively speaking Teira Incognita - it is only withm the 
last ten yeais, that auy thoiough exploiation has been attempted. 
About sixty- five languages are rccoided, but of these only five are 


6 Saio 

7, S Ltabel Bugotu, Gao 
9 New Georgia 
10 Eddj atone Island 
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leprescnted by solid mfoimation. Mafui in Gehinck Bay in. tbe 
Dutch, territory, Motu and South Cape on the South Coast in the 
British terntoiy, and the languages of Munay Island and Saibai 
Island The otlicis aie lepicsented by YocabuLuirs collected by 
unscientific tiavellcis, 01 by notions founded on liazuidous leports 
The cloud is lifting up, especially in the British poition, although 
some notable piogiess has been made in the Geiman and Dutch 
portions also We find the languages on the Coast looking to 
Malaysia affected by Malay influences, and on the Coast looking 
to Polynesia Polynesian affinities aie tiaced distinctly Thcic is 
a field for endless discussion, and gloat difterento ot opinion, and 
the data aie veiy insufficient. The opinions of a gieat Goiman 
wntei, Dr. Picdcuck Mullei, aie contested by a gieat Dutch 
scholai, Pi of Kem, and the theones piopounded by Dr Codnngton, 
who, of all Englishmen, is best acquainted with the subject, are 
contioveifed by Piof Gcoig Von dei Gabelentz, who has mhonted 
fiom his Eatlier, the lllustnous Scholar, and acquncd by his own 
labouis, a lngh position among the Linguistic Scholais of Euiope. 

In New Guinea theic aie unquestionably two laces, a black and 
a biown. Some would maintain, tliat a tlnid laco onco existed, 
loading some slight survivals still These laces have mteimamcd, 
and foimod numbeiless \ aneties The t\\ o laces meet about the line 
of Cape Possession on the South Coast, but nothing whatever is 
known of the lntenoi of the Island no one has ever yet ciost-ed it 
fiom 6 ea to sea, though attempts have been made in vain. 

Thus ends the detail of the Melanesian languages it is admitted, 
that alter making allowances for their diffcicnccs, they aie homo- 
geneous, and belong to the common stock of Oceania that they 
have bonowed much, hut that the loans have been made from a 
kindled, and not an alien, stock The puie ongmal essence of these 
languages has not boon poisoned by any leally foieign admixtuie, 
which cannot at once be tiaced to its souice, and lemoved like a 
stain from a garment. 

The chaiactcnstic of Melanesian languages is, that they use 
Consonants much moic ticcly than Polynesian, and have some 
sounds not found m the hitter, and arc difficult to tiansliteiate. 
Many Syllables aie closed Theie is no ditfcienco between the 
definite and indefinite Aiticle, except in Eiji Nouns are divided 
into two classes, with or -without a pronominal Suffix, and the 
punciplo of division is the neaiei or moio remote connections 
between the possessor and possessed, e g the parts of a man’s body 
would take the Suffix, but an aiticle possessed for mere use would 
not do so. Gender is only sexual. Many Nouns indiscriminately 
lepresent Noun, Adjective 01 Veib without change, but sometimes 
a Noun is indicated by a Piefix without any other change. Case is 
indicated by Pai tides prefixed. Adjectives follow Substantives Pro- 
nouns arc numerous, and the Personal Pionouns have four Numbers, 
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Singular, Dual, Trmal, and Plural, also Exclusive and Inclusive. 
Almost any woid may be used as a Voib by adding a Particle 
The common chaiacteristic of all is to maik Tense and Mood, and 
in some languages Poison and Number, by Particles prefixed. 
These Pai tides vaiy in the different languages; they have Causa- 
tive, Intensive, Eiequentative, and Reciprocal foims We hear of no 
legends , the people are cruel. Cannibals, and revengeful, but they 
have been ciuclly used by Euiopeans and Americans. 

I have alieady noted, that within the Geogiaphical area of 
Melanesia aie soveial Polynesian settlements , how they got there 
can only be imagined a stoim, or a tubal feud, may have been the 
cause, and in two cases, IJvea of the Loyalty Islands, and Eutunn 
of the New Hebndes, the name and the language indicate the Islands, 
whence the immigrants came, Uvea or Wallis Island, and Eutuna or 
Horne Island to the West of the Navigatois’ Islands But in the 
New Hebndes, the Islands of Amwa, and a portion of Mai, the little 
Islands of Mel and Ell, and in the more Northerly Group, Duff 
Island, Swallow Island, Tucopia Island, Chcny Island, Reyncll and 
Bcllona Island, Ontong Java Island, and Leneneowa, are occupied 
by inhabitants, whoso speech betrays their ongm. The Polynesian 
blood is sometimes quite pure sometimes the biown Polynesian 
Mother, taken captive by the Black Savage, has produced a mixed 
race Sometimes the biown coloni has given way entirely, and the 
Polynesian language is spoken by an entncly black Melanesian 

I now approach the thud Region, Miluonesia it extends over 
a huge aica fiom 130° to 180° East Longitude, and 20° North 
Latitude to the Equatoi, but it embraces Gioups of very un- 
important and small Islands Singulaily enough, they aie ex- 
ceedingly populous, and have escaped up to this time the curses of 
Civilization, Slaveiy, Man-stcalmg, Liquoi-sliops, and Infectious 
diseases The people are gentle and sociable, and have never 
practised Cannibalism, or Human Sacufice Only fourteen languages 
arc recorded of these five arc lcprescnted by Tianslations of the 
Bible, the remainder by Yocabulaiios ; none by Grammars P10- 
ceeding East waul from the confines of Malaysia, we reach Tobi, or 
Lord Noith’s Island, and further on Pellew Islands, to which 
Pnnco Lo Boo of last contiuy has giyen a notoriety and thence 
the Ladronos or Manannc Gioup, of which theic is icasonto beliero, 
that all the native languages have perished, and that one of 
the languages of the Philippine Islands is now current We have 
Vocabulaiies collected by Travellers, or ship wieckcd sailors In the 
moic important Group of the Caiolme Islands wo have information 
of six languages, four of which aie lepiescnted by Vocabularies, 
Yap, Mackenzie alias Uluthi, Uatan, and Satawal, and two by 
Texts, the Ponapo and Kusai we know nothing of their relation to 
each other Passing Eastwaid wo reach the Mortlock Islands, the 
language of which is lepiescnted by a Text, and further on the 
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Marshall Islands, known as the Ralakh, and Radakh Islands, of 
which one language, the Hille, is repicsentcd by a Vocabulary, and 
a second, the Ebon, by a Text Pioreeding Southward we reach 
the Group of the KmgsmiU, or Gilbeit Islands- one language 
vuthout special name is lepiesented by a Text a language named 
Taiawa has been lecordcd, and has a Yocabulaiy, but possibly it is 
identical one Island of the Union Gioup lias been colonized by 
Mikronesians This completes our knowledge of the Region. 

The cliaijctoiistics of these languages aie nearly the same as 
those of the Polynesian Family close Syllables aic common, and 
occasionally double Consonants aie used with a slight bicathmg 
between them the accent gencially falls upon the penultimate. 
In some of the languages thcic is no Aitiele, and, when it exists, 
it is placed after the Noun Gender is sexual only The Numbei 
is left to be mfened fiom the context, oi is expiessed by a pio- 
nominal word, or a Numeral Case is imnkcd by position, or a 
Postposition In Elion one class of Nouns takes a inonominal Suffix, 
which gives the appeaiance of Inflexion This class has the sense 
of close relationship Voids can bo used as Nouns, Adjcctnes, or 
Verbs, without change of form In some languages the Pcisonal 
Pronoun can be singulai, dual, oi pluial. In otbeis theie arc special 
dualfoims In the Ebon thcic aie special Inclusive and Exclusive 
forms of the Pcisonal 1’ionoun Veibs have no Inflexion to express 
Mood, Voice, or Tense, but use Particles In Ebon, houcier, the 
Tenses are distinctly maikcd Theie are Causative, Intensive, and 
Recipiocal, forms of the Ycib Voids of ccicmony aie used m 
some of the languages, and there arc special woids for leligious 
functions The Sj Rubles, which occui m the names of Chiefs, are 
disused 

The fourth Region of Oceania, Austialia, presents Phenomena 
totally diffcient fiom those hitherto described Of its two Sub- 
Regions, one, Tasmania, has lost its position in the Linguistic 
Vorld, as the last indigenous inhabitant has perished, and the 
scanty memorials of its languages and dialects arc merely of aichce- 
ological intci est, and in fact no Text has survived to show what the 
language was In the second Sub-llugion, Australia, the same 
causes are m opeiution, and i\ ill probably lead to the same lesult. 
European civilization will haio its way, cither in the destruction 
of the race, oi the heading out of the language It is supposed, 
that at least sixty thousand natives still sumve in diffcient corners 
of this vast Continent-Island, and piobably that number exceeds the 
population of Polynesia, hut the environment of the Australian is 
an unfortunate one Even the Missionaiy has been found wanting 
to care for these poor scaticicd and harrowed shcop. Many noble 
men and women can speak the language of Samoa, or Fiji, or 
Aneityum, or Mota, but not one a single Australian language. 
Vhere any Missionary work is done, it is in the English language. 
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In New Guinea our knowledge of the tubes, and languages, is in- 
complete, because the interior lias not been exploicd; but the whole 
of Australia has been occupied, and the Natives pushed aside, or 
out of the world If we can believe our mtoimants, the ways of 
Immorality here are different fiom those of othei parts of the World. 
If the Euiopean consoits with a Native female of Asia or Africa, 
a mixed race spnngs up, neaily always Christian, and certainly 
superior in cultuie to the puic Natives But in Austialia the 
unhappy woman, impregnated by an Euiopean, takes her oflspnng 
hack to lici tube, and theie have come into existence mixed races, 
more savage, moie daung, and moie wild, than their maternal 
relations In some such nay wolf-dogs have come into existence. 
It is asserted, w ith some show of probability, that all the languages 
of Austialia spung fiom one common souice, and the same is 
said of the tubes A long list of eight y-two varieties of languages 
and tribes is given in Wallace’s Austialasia, and m a geneial way 
they aic maiked off into Itegions, but the Natives in Austialia so 
cntnely go for nothing, and aie so fai less valuable than the sheep, 
that the idea of picpaimg a language-map of Australia seems never 
to haie been entei tamed One translation of a Gospel was printed 
in the Namnyen, but the Edition hus been exhausted, and no 
demand made for a lcpunt I have failed m getting a copy. 
Some Giammois, and Yocabulaues have boon compiled, nnd m 
geneial books 011 Philology an analysis of these passes muster for a 
lepiosentation of Audi all, in languages, but I cannot lealize the 
pioblem of tho speech ot the people m Austialia, even as cleaily 
and hopoiully as I do in New Guinea, with all the shortcomings 
of our lmowlodae I have wutten to Austialia to seek fuller 
mfoimation, and have received notice ot a forthcoming woik. 
When I come to con-adei the proofs of the unity of these 
languages as a Family, 1 iiud a geneial aecoidancc m Phonetics, as 
evieleneed bv the uimeisal 1 ejection of Sibilants theie is a common 
btock of pumitivc woiels, such as members of tho body, objects of 
geneial utility, and pel mhui1 Pionouns I find m all an imperfect 
conception of Numbcu, and the uniform use of the same woicl for 
“ Two ” I find in all Dual tuiffixe s, anel duplicate terms for tho 
same object On the otliu hand, theie aie tiemendous differences 
m tho woid-stoio of adjacent tubes I cannot forget, that 111 tho 
last geneiation Afucan languages were spoken of as a unit the 
Woild knows better now The theory of a connection of the 
typical Austialian language with the Diandian languages of South 
India may be looked upon as pioblcmatical, and certainly prema- 
ture. All the languages known aio agglutinative thev have no 
lielativc Pionoun, 01 Article, and only sexual Gender • the accent 
falls generally on the Penultimate there is an extreme use of 
onomatopoeic woids The perfection of tho language, as a language, 
is a contrast to the barbarous degiadation of the people, as a people ; 
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but this is not an uncommon phenomenon m Linguistic Science. The 
construction of sentences is very complex, and some of the sentences 
are not capable of literal translation, and have to bo paraphrased. 
It is much to bo regi etted, that the study of these languages has 
been so much neglected, as the Austiahans occupy, in the company 
of the liu'lnnen of South Afnca, the lowest lounds m the ladder of 
human cultuie, and the logical arrangement of thought, as repre- 
sented by then woul-foims and sentence-moulds, supply unequalled 
insight into the woikmg of the human mind and thus only can we 
feel oui u ay to the Oiigm of Language 

The Australian laic of men is as isolated fiom the rest of the 
"Woild as the Fauna and Fima of the llegion They differ m 
physical chai act on sties, and lane black ban, cinly, but not woolly 
their mental qualities aie decidedly mfeiioi to those of other savage 
races their skin is black, and oilensn e m smell they aie gieat 
liuntcis, and sometimes a talent foi the ait of rude diawmg is 
exhibited they v> eie Cannibals iiom choice lather than necessity . 
they are entiiolv ignmant of the use of the bon and anew, but have 
the speciality of the hoomciang and the tin owing stick they had 
no Eeligion, but that of gho'1 s and demons 

It is obuous, that a gnat deal more has to he done to give an 
exhaustive statement of the languages of Oceania, and I can only 
repeat, what I have often mitten before, that until accuiate data of 
all the languages of the 'Woild aie collected and collated, all 
speculations as to the oiigm of Language itself aie picmatuic 
Speculations as to affinities of these languages of Oceania with 
those of the lest of the "Woild seem to he ha/aidous, as there aie 
no written iccoids to guide The existence of tlio English language 
as the Ycinaculoi of 1’itcami Island would lia\c piosented a hope- 
less puz/le, and a futile nucleus of Philological guesses, if the 
story of the Mutiny of the bounty had not been a part of written 
Histoiy. Many a nuitinj, many a storm and slupwicck, has con- 
tributed its quota to tlio population of those Islands during the long 
ionise of pie-lnstonc centimes, but the bravo men, who founded 
the new colony, cuo like those, who lived before Agamemnon Even 
m these last ages, the results of the woikmg of Commoicial instinct 
have been man ellous The Islands of Melanesia had once an un- 
bounded supply of sandal-wood, and havo still an inexhaustible 
bupply of a Slug, called “ bee ho do mei ” The wood was lequirod 
for the Chinese Jo's-woi-lnp, and the Slug for Chinese Belly- 
worship, and Englishmen and Americans fiom then distant homes 
wcic tlio agents m this ically degiachng Commerce There is still 
an English patois ounent in tlio Islands, known as “ bechc do mer 
English,” and it is amusing to lead m a Ficnclimen’s account of Hew 
Caledonia, that he had to communicate with the Natives m this 
choice Patois, in which Frenchmen aie always spoken of as “'Wee 
■Wee,” and God as “ a big fellow,” both terms being used m good 
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faith., and with profound respect Englishmen are spoken of as 
“Dimdim,” 48 fiom the reeunenoe m them speech of the National 
Oath, and it is noteworthy, that Fioissait m his account of the 
battle of Agineourt, ad 1405, desciibos them under the term 
“Goddam ” The Eioneh Colonial system is everywhere to make 
use of then own language as the test of loyalty, but they will have 
in Oceania a hopeless fight against English m its innate freedom 
fiom the shackles of Giammatical Inflexion, Genders, and Number, 
and its power of assimilation of foreign words Bishop Selwyn (the 
eldci) used to say that the fiist Euiopcan woids known in the Now 
Hebrides weie “Bishop” and “Tobacco” The Schoolmaster is 
abioad now. It can scarcely be expected, that the dying languages 
of these dying laces will survive under the piessure of the great 
'Wbiid-Veinaeulai, English, which 111 the next generation will he 
spoken by liundieds of millions of ovciy lace, colour, creed, and 
nationality, m ovciy pait of the Voild. 

For the present, the diffcient Vernaculars of Polynesia, Melanesia, 
and Mikiouesia tue the vehicles of a large Religious and Educa- 
tional literatim c All the story-books, and devotional works, in- 
cluding lives of Saints, and Moody’s hymns, find their way mto 
Oceanic woid-foims It is to bo feaicd, that the mushroom literary 
languago, which thus spinigs up under the burned and uncritical 
prentice-hands of good and earnest men, is not calculated to convoy 
a dear idea of the primitive simplicity of the forms of speech, 
w Inch flows undefiled from the lips of men It could havo been 
wished, that moie legends and stones had been taken down verbatim 
from the mouths of the people, gathered together in social inter- 
course, than Tian-lations of a book wntten 111 a totally different 
type of language, and tiansf erred to anotliei, fettered by theological 
lntei prctations and picpossessions Unless the tianslator has caught 
the leal genius of the language, not only the form of words actually 
m existence, but its undeveloped power of provukngfor the expression 
of new ideas out of its own plastic lcsoiuccs, it is to be feared, that 
now and foieign, and unsympathetic phiascs, idioms, and oven 
grammatical f 01 ins, may have been mtioduced by a simple trans- 
latoi, working in his study with the aid of a couple of catechists, 
brought up m Ins own schools, and not exposed to the ennchd 
criticism of an independent audience, 01 the fieiy attacks of 
a Public Pi ess What would have been the fate of Hindi and 
Uidu, had they been left to the English Judge, in those wonderful 
compositions called “Decrees,” and his 'Wntei of Piocoechngs? It 
is stated, that old men m Oceania converse with each other in an 
idiom no moie undei stood by their cliildien, tiained m the Mission 
School, than aio the woids of an old Manxwoman in the Isle of Man 
by her giandchildien in the English-speaking Boaid Schools. 

* This etj raology is disputed. 
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All these Islands are either volcanic, or Coral -formations. From 
•whatever quarter of the world came the wave of population, by the 
way of the Sea it must have como, and there is no difficulty in 
realizing this last featuie of the pioecss. A vessel could traverse 
the whole distance betwixt Hew Guinea and Easter Island without 
being more than five 01 six (lavs out of sight of land. Even to the 
present time Canoes accomplish almost mci edible voyages. By 
the way of the Sea in due course came the Explorers, who revealed 
the seeicts of these sealed Gardens of the Ocean, the Missionaries 
who came to bung light to tho-e, who weie sitting m daikncss, the 
Merchant-, who biougkt the liqnoi -poison to de-troy these laces, 
the plantation -owneis, who came to steal the bodies of the men, 
and lastly, the A "rents of the European Governments, n ho came to 
annex these pool I-lands to distant Empnes, or to quanci with each 
other about tlic-e eiumb-, which had fallen fiom the table of the 
great Old Woild 

Let us considei each class m order Unquestionably Torres and 
Mendana, the Spamaids, m 1568 , Tasman the Dutchman m 1645 ; 
and Bougainville the Fiencliman 111 1768 led the way, hut 
Captain Coolc, the gieat Engli-h Havigatoi, was the Hist, who in 
1770 exploied the Eegions fiom Hew Zealand to the Sandwich 
Islands, fiom Tahiti to Austi.iha To him succeeded the un- 
fortunate la Peiousc, who pen-bed in 1788 at Yauikoio, lus fate 
remained foi many ycais a mystciv, until Dillon, a Captain of a 
Merchantman, pci-uadcd the Government of Bangui to give him 
the command of a ve— el to follow up a hack, which led to the 
discovery. In the mteival D’Enheca-tieaux had been sent by the 
French to search, but had himself pen-hod Dumont D’Urville, m 
1827, followed Dillon to the scene of La Peiousc’s disastoi, and 
conducted the famous Explormg voyage of the Astiolabo Wilkes, 
of the U S Xavy, accompanied by Iloiatio Hale, made his 
famous voyage in 1835. By this time the British Colonies were 
being established m Australia and Hew Zealand, and Oceania 
ceased to be a Begum for Exploieis Fiench wntcis complain 
with justice, that they took a laige shaio of the early cxploiations 
with but scant lc-ult The Spamaids and Dutch, who were still 
eailier 111 the field, and whose memory still lives in so many names, 
have nothing but those names to compensate themselves for the 
Iubouis, and the lives, and the deaths of their gieat countrymen. 

To the Exploieis succeeded at a very caily date the Missionaues 
Towaids the close of the last centuiy the London Missionary 
Society sent out its famous expedition m the Dnlf undei John 
Williams, which found its way lound Cape Horn to the Society 
Islands, and established itself 111 the difleiont Groups of Eastern 
Polynesia It was a long woik of Faith, and patient waiting. 
Fiom Polynesia they quoad into Melam-ia, and John Williams was 
killed in Enomanga. Thov occupied the Loyalty Islands, and m 
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the fullness of time, finding that the New Hebrides and Solomon 
Islands weie occupied by other Societies, they pushed on to the 
South coast of New Guinea, and occupied it m force, and the 
Islands in Tones Straits 

The "Wesleyan Missionary Society mas not slack in following the 
steps of the Sister Society, and occupying the Friendly Islands, the 
Navigators’ Islands, New Zealand, and the Fiji Archipelago. Their 
basis of operations was from Sydney in New South Wales, and 
m due course of time they sent out Pioneer Missions to the Island 
of New Britain, and the ihiltc of York’s Island on the North-East 
coast of New Guinea. 

The Chuieli of England, through the Church Missionary Society, 
sent tho fust Chiistian Evangelists fiom Sydney to New Zealand, 
and aftei expenditure of lues and treasuie, made a lastmg im- 
pression upon the Haon inhabitants Fiom New Zealand sprang 
into existence the romantic and chivalne Melanesian Mission, with 
then Head Quarters at Noifolk Island, and operating thence upon 
the Northern portion of tho New Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, and 
tho smallei Gioups of Santa Cruz and Swallow Islands Here fell 
one of tho Mi'Sionaiy Heroes of modem times, Bishop Patteson. 

The Pic-hytcmn Churches of Austinlin and Canada, uniting 
with the Fieo Chinch of Scotland, occupied the Southern Islands 
of the New Ilebndes, and piosecuted then quiet labouis In the 
fatal Island of Enomange, hallowed by tho blood of John Williams, 
at a later period fell the two Biotheis Goidon of Canada, and the 
wife of the cider hiothei all thiee weic cmelly massacred, and 
devoured Each one of tho 1 bo test ant Churches of Great Britain 
has not hesitated to seal their Faith with the hlood of their Agents, 
demanding no Revenge, seeking for no compensation, counting not 
their lives dear, that they might finish their com sc with j’oy 

The Luthcian Cliuich of Holland has for a long period had 
a Mission of dovoted men in Gclvmck Bay, at the N. W comer 
of New Guinea, woilong among the Mafiir ancl now m that 
portion of tho Island, nlucli has come under the Protectorate of 
Geimany no less than thiee German Missions are being oigamzcd. 

North of the Equator tho American Boaid of Missions have 
successfully cvangcli/ed the Sandwich Islands, and thence spieachng 
West wauls have founded Mi-sions in tho Gilbert Islands, the 
Maishall Islands, and tho Caiolme Islands 

It is to tho Missionaries of these gieat Societies of Great Britain, 
its Colonies, aud tho United States of North Amcnca, that we are 
indebted foi om knowledge of tho languages of those vast Ocean- 
llegions Tianslations of the Holy Sciqituics, the whole 01 
portions, hayc been published m moie than twenty of their 
languages Tubes in a stale of savage nudity have boon biought 
under the blessed influence of Gospel civilization Cannibalism, 
Human-Sacnficcs, Witchcraft, Child-murdeis have disappeared, 
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and m their places the habits of decent living and industrious 
bread-earning m lawful occupation is giadually spnngmg up. 

To the emissaries of the Church of Home the Group of the 
Marquesas, New Caledonia, and the tmy Islands of Horne and 
Wallis, alias Uvea and Futuna, fell in the oiigmal chance occupa- 
tion Then’ object has ever been to exclude fiee thought and 
independent judgment, and, while excluding per fas aut nefas 
all Protestants iiom their close preseive, to elevate the to thgm 
fictitious cry of Toluance, and do then best to distuib the peace 
of the Piotostant Congregations Dependent always on the Cml 
Power, we find the Fionch 1 ’iiest ever an lntuguer for French 
domination, and doing his best to pievent Protestants maintaining 
themselves m French Islands On the other hand, they thank- 
lessly use to the ntteimost the glonous liberty and toleiation, 
which is tlic chaiacteiistic of eveiy Bntisli dependency. In 
Western Austialia Spanish Priests maintain an excellent Institution 
for the Natives at New Nuisia to the gieat sati-faction of all Some 
hare laid down their lues gallantly foi the gieat cause All, ulio 
have the inteiest of the low ei laces at lieait, would s\ eleomo even 
the mfeiioi form of Clmstianity, pie«ented by the Pnests to the 
poor Natives m tlio shape of eiosscs, and Latin piayers, and 
genuflexions, because it is accompanied bv lessons of moiality, 
chastity, ami acts of kindliness, but the Ficnch Priest lias the ait 
everywhere of picarlimg not the lteligion of Clnist, but the lleligion 
of Fiance, accompanied by false nni ados, idle legends, puidmso 
of slave-chilchcn, ulieicser it is feasible, and lies er-ceasnig abuse 
of Gieat Biitum and 1 ’iotcstantism 

After the Exploiers, and tliu Missionaries, came the Euiopean 
Colonist ancl Euiopean Government, and in these last clays, led on 
by German}, tlicio has been a legular seiamble Gieat Britain has 
annexed the whole of Austialia, Tasmania, and Now Zealand, the 
Southern Coast of New Guinea up to the 141 0 of East Longitude, 
the Fiji Archipelago including ltotuma, ancl by a late tieaty c\ ith 
Germany the Southern Islands of the Solomon Gioup vero declaied 
to bo witliin the sph«e of hei mfiuence, a precious new phiasc to 
define the limits of plundering, as if a gang of thieves were to 
divide the Parishes of London into ddfcient spheres of predatory 
influence Fiance has annexed New Caledonia, and the Loyalty 
Islands, tlio Maiquesas Gioup, and the Society Islands, and the 
little Islands of Home and Wallis Fiance covets the Southern 
portion of the New Hebrides, and no doubt wc shall soon hear of 
that Group being dmded into sphcies of Biitr-h and French 
influence Geimany lias annexed the Noitliern poition of New 
Guinea, East of the 141 0 of Longitude, the Islands, of New Britain, 
Now Ireland, New Hannover, and tlio Achunalty Islands, and the 
Northern poitions of the Solomon Gioup, ancl the Gilbert Islands, 
and Marshall Islands of Mikioncsia base come within the sphere of 
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their influence. Holland is considered the Protector of Hew 
Guinea West of the 141 0 of East Longitude, and the adjacent 
Islands Spam maintains her hold upon the Caroline Islands and 
the Ladrones The Sandwich Islands and the Navigators’ Gioup 
preserve an independence under the guarantee of Great Bntam and 
the United States , but the other Groups not mentioned are m a 
piccanous state, and will fall under some gieat Power It is only 
to bo hoped, that the South Amencan Uepnbhcs may be compelled 
to keep their hands off It is had enough for poor hunted game to 
fall into the 3, m s of gieat lions , but to be the prey of miserable 
jackals appeals to bo insult added to injury, and such Peru has 
proved lieisolf to be 

It is my dehbciate opinion, though it is amved at with sadness, 
that Euiopeau civilization jnesents itself to ltaccs in a low state of 
Culture with such fughtful concomitants, that it 13 bettei for them 
not to have known it Eor many years these Islands wcio the 
lefuges of runaway Sailois fiom Merchant Vessels, deserters from 
the Navy, men tainted with crime, dissolute 111 habits they settled 
among the Natives, became woise than them, made them woiso 
than they were, teaching them now aits, new vices, new crimes 
In piocess of time came the Man-Stealing Vessels from Queensland, 
Fiji, and oven Peru Men wcio decoyed on hoard Vessels, thiown 
into the hold, and kidnapped Sometimes one of the crow has 
dicsscd up to lcsemblo a well-known Missionaiv, or a Bishop, so as 
to disarm suspicion In this way whole Islands weie depopulated 
of their males, some languages have actually ccasod to he spoken, 
a bittci sense of wiong has been engendciod m the minds of 
survivois and neighbours, ventmg itself in ciuelty upon innocent 
Euiopeans, and, when the labourci lotuins to Ins Island, he comes 
back a changed, but not unproved, man , he is supplied with 
firearms, and powder, he has acquned vices, and the compound 
savagery of tho low European outcast, ho has learned no useful 
trade, or manufactuie, or method of aguculture he comes back to 
find lus wife icmaiiicd, as it was naturally supposed that he was 
dead he has a sense of wiung, and tlic means of avenging it, and 
he avails himself of tlic opportunity 

Ships of wai have been sent on cruises, and some Commanders 
have made lough and leady investigations and spokon kind words: 
otheis have cannonaded villages accessible to tho sea the liquor 
doalei has hi ought his deadly wares for barter with native products, 
and taught new and deadly tastes Can it ho a matter of surprise 
that undei all such influences the population has wasted away v A 
ship ainves from Sydney with a few cases of small-pox oi measles 
on boaid no attempt is made to piotoct the people from the risk of 
infection to these races mfectious diseases, which have become 
hereditary, and tlieiefoic undei contiol, among Europeans, are totallj - 
unknown, both in their symptoms, and their remedies in Fiji, 
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50,000 died, of the measles, for, when the first feverish eruption 
manifested itself, they rushed into the sea, and this meant death, 
as the cold water threw the eruption inwards Many of the estab- 
lished customs, and modes of life familiar to Europeans seem calcu- 
lated to be destruction to these Islandcis and many of their own 
customs lead to the same elicit c\ on the adoption of European 
garments unsuited to the climate leads to disease, and it is notorious, 
that aftei commeuo with a Euiopean a Native woman becomes 
barren, when united to one of her own countiyinen Of the fait 
of the giadual decay, and eventual extinction within a calculable 
period, time can be no doubt 

I quote some lines tioni Bi-Jiop l'utteson’s Journal: “How l 
“ think of these Island' 1 How I see these bn eld coial and sandy 
“ beaches, stnps of binning sun-lime, hinging the masses of foicd 
“ rising into lidqi- of little lulls coven d with a dense mass of 
“ vegetation Hunched' of people aie ciowdmg upon them, naked, 
“ armed, with uncouth crus and gestuicn. I cannot talk to them, 
“ but by signs but they aie my childien non May God enable 
“ me to do my duty to them ! ” And yet, maddened by the cruelties 
of the man-stealers, they slew him. Some of the islands consist of 
chains of lofty Mountains on some are Volcanoes always m a state 
of eruption Some Islands me low, low as the lei cl of the sea 
the tices seem gi owing out of the water some aie nine atolls, 
circles of corals round an intei nal lake alw ays at peace, while the 
sea is raging lound Some of the Islands aie girt with bamer reefs 
formed of coial m others the Islands thenisi 1 \ es aie icefs of coral 

The early discoveieis, the chance vi-itm-, and the later lesidents, 
seem never to weary m the de-enphon of the marvellous beautus 
of these wondious Islands, skiuudud for so many centuries fiom the 
knowledge both of the Anucnt and Modem Wild The Gieek and 
the Homan tieogiapheis had speculated on the existence of an Ant- 
arctic Continent, and the l’oi ts of both nations had dreamt of the 
Eoitunate Islands, wheroNatuie pi oduced sustenance without labour, 
but these secrets w'cie not revealed, until the horn had come, and 
the veil was lifted up, whn h had cov ered this galaxy of Islands, 
studding the Pacific, and the existence of tubes, languages anil 
customs was revealed m all the vngiu fic-hness and novelty 
of a totally difleicnt culture, unconscious of the discipline of 
centuries, which had hindened and lefined Asiatic and Euiopean 
nations Still they were found to be the same men, capable of 
being degraded to the level of cv ll demons, and of being elevated 
to the dignity of becoming f.utliful Chustians In no part of the 
woild has the awlul life-giving Power of llio Gospel heen so 
manifested by its voile on the 11111 (“deemed soul, as is disclosed in 
the Nan atives of Pzotcstunt, and Homan Catholic Missionaries 
m these Regions It was given to these Islandeis to developc the 
high sublimity of the Native Teachei System, and to graft a tree, 
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winch, could produce Confessors and Maitps upon a stock, which 
liad previously produced nothing but Idolaters stamcd with Human 
blood and Cannibals The history of the gieat possibilities of the 
human race would have been incomplete, had we not in these last 
days been informed, that converted Cannibals had won the love 
and esteem of Ihitish Missionaries, both before and after their 
conversion The divinity of the Gospel would not have been 
entirely appreciated, had we novel road of the dauntless Poly- 
nesian Islanders, accompanied by their biave and faithful Christian 
wives, with their own fiee will, being landed on the coasts of 
an Island of bloody savages, knowing that theie were but two 
alternatives, cithei to be killed and devoured long before the 
Mission Ship letuincd next yeai, or by the Gi.icg of God working 
through then feuhle speech, and humhle steadfast example, to 
obtain such an influence ovei the Savages, as to transform them 
into now men, teaching the men to ho stiong and lnavc without 
being cruel, and the vv omen to ho loving and tender, and yet not 
nnchaste And they succeeded they taught their countrymen 
to cover then nakedness, leave off then evil habits, submit to 
the laws of Monogamy, tear down and destioy their idols of wood 
and stone, and elevate the sign of the Oioss, and to love the Bible, 
faithfully lendend in then own beautiful language, so dearly, that 
neither Giant-Pagan in Madagascar, nor Giant-Pope m Tahiti could 
teal it fiom then hands and hearts The heart wakes up in a glad 
surprise, when it loads of such things All those, who wcic engaged 
in this blessed woik, sing the same triumphant Psalm , the same 
undeicuirent of the music of thanksgiving is heard m all their 
nanativos 

Without doubt, those who love then Master, and behove His 
precious promises, will rejoice, when oven one poor Island, after 
expenditure of Inborn, and piecious lives, is added to His Kingdom. 
The value of lodeemed souls is not estimated in earthly balances, 
or by human calculations. The Loid knovveth them that are His 
But it is a cause of cncouiagcment foi the futme and thanksgiving 
foi the past, to icgard this blessed chain of Missions spread kko a 
necklace of Peails from the .shoies of How Guinea and Australia 
right up to the gates of the Morning in Easter 1 sLmd almost within 
touch of South America Oui knowledge of the languages and 
customs of these Paces lias been collected soh ly by the Mission- 
aries The civilization of these ends of the Woild was not to be 
accomplished by Guns 01 Ships of War. Comma ce, Statecraft or 
Colonization would not help these helpless races foi the short period 
of existence left to them by the nithless Law of Piogiess . it has 
rather aided tlieir destruction by substituting Bum, Gunpowder, 
and Loathsome Diseases, for Cannibalism, Human iSaenfices, and 
Witchcraft. But the Missionary spmt of Europe and America has 
proved equal to the occasion, and a voice stionger than that of the 
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Lust of Gold, Eaith-grced, and Annexation, has been heard. 
Instead of seeking for gold, the true-hearted Missionary has given 
something better than fine gold instead of sending out foreign 
Governors, aud Captains to rule over these tribes, a domination for 
good has been established over their souls by men of their own 
colour and race, but who have been tiansfoimcd into Angels of 
Light by the life-giving influences of the Holy Spirit Instead of 
attempting to annex these fav-oft Islands to an Earthly Kingdom, 
the Messengers of Good Tidings have giv en to these inhabitants of 
the ends of the woild an inheritance in the Kingdom of Heaven 
A stieom of light has been left on the waters to mark the course of 
the Mission Ship, the light of Human Knowledge, Christian Cultmc. 
and Uivine Paidon The one gieat object of Human Existence is 
to discover the knowledge of God’s dealings with His Cieatures, 
and the one gicafc duty of those Creatines is to love, honour, and 
worship that gieat Cieator, no longer unknown Tins object has 
been obtained . this duty has been performed Laus I)eo 1 

“there to wander far away 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the Day, 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons, and happy skies, 

Breadth of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots ot Paradise. 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag, 

Blides the bird o’er lustrous woodlands, swings the tiailer fiom the crag, 
Droops tho heavy -blossomed bovver, hangs the heavy-fruited tree, 

Bummer Isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of Sea.” 

London, May 5, 1887. 


APPENDIX. 

PROVISIONAL LIST OF LANGUAGES OF OCEANIA 
tjp to Mat, 1887. 


1 Polynesia. 

2 Melanesia 


I. South Sea Islands .... £2 

II. New Guinea . 66 


30 

118 


3 Mikronesia ..... 14 

4 Australia . 34 

Grand Total 196 


Subject to Reductions and Amplifications, os further information and criticism 
is received : it is welcomed. 


R. N. C. 
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Abbreviations. — G. Grammar. D. Dictionaiy Voc. Vocabulary. G.N. 
Grammatical Note. Z. Zeitschrift Ethn. Ethnological. 


I POLYNESIA. 


No. Region 

Language 

1 Extiome East 

Easter Island 

2 Gambler I. 

Mangareva 

3 Low Archipelago Taumotu 

4 Society or 

Tahiti 

Georgian I 

6 Cook or Harvey 

Baiotonga 

Island 

G Austral I. 

Kapa 

7 Marquesas I 

Nukuhiva 

8 Sandwich I. 

Hawaii 

9 

Savage I 

10 Navigators’ I. 

Samoa 

11 Union Group or 

Fakaafo 

Tokelau 

12 Ellis Group 

Vaitupa 

13 

Wallisl. orUvea 

14 

Home I. or Fu- 

15 

tuna 

Cocos I. 

16 Friendly I. 

Tonga I. 

17 Loyalty!. 

18 New Hebrides 

Uvea I. 

Amwa I. 

Island. 

19 Bo. 

Futuna I 

20 Bo 

Mel and Fil I. 

21 Shephcid’s 

Mai or Three 

Group 

Hills I. 

22 Bail I. 

Taumoco I. 

23 Swallow I. 

Nukapu I. 

24 Bo. 

Tukopia I. 

25 Bo. 

Cherry I. 


Dialect Authorities 

Oster Insel. Geiseler, Ber- 
lin. 

Mosbleck, Voc., Paris, 
1843 

Bale's Expedition, U.S , 
1841. 

London Miss Soc , G D , 
Land, 1831 

Gaussm, G , Pans, 1863. 
Buzacott, G , llarotonga, 
1854. 

Hale’s Expedition, tT.S , 
1841 

Buschmann, G., Berlm, 
1843. 

Gaussin, G , Paris, 1863. 
Andrews, G D , Honolulu, 
1854—66. 

Lanes, G. (MSS ) 

Piatt, G D., London, 

1862. 

Hale’s Expedition, TT.S., 
1841. 

Bo. 

Texts, Freiburg, 1878, 

1885. 

Grezd, G.D., Paris, 1878. 

Hale’B Expedition, TT.S., 
Voc. 1841 

"West, G , London, 1866. 
Eabone, B (MSS.) 

See No. 13. 

Steele’s New Hebndes, 
Text, London, 18 . 

See No. 14. 

Codnngtou, Melanesian 
Languages, Oxford, 

1886. 

Quiros, Voc. 

Markham, Cruise of the 
Bo/ano, J.K G.S , 

1872 

Bumont B’Urvillc, Voc., 
Pans, 1838 

Markh.im, Cruise of the 
Boraiio, JB.G.8, 

1872. 
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No Region 

Language 

26 Solomon I. 

Leneneowa 

27 Do. 

Bennell and 

Bellona 

28 Do. 

Ontong lava 

29 New Zealand 

Maori 

30 Do. 

Chatham I. 


Dialect Authorities 

Wallace, Australasia, 1879. 
Codnngton, Melanesian 
Languages, Oxford, 
1886. 

Do. 

Maunsell, G, 1862. 
Williams, D , 1852 
Wallace, Australasia, 1879. 


II. MELANESIA 


Subdivision I. 


1 

2 


Fiji Archipelago Several 

Dialects 

Botuma I. 


3 Loyalty Island Nengfine I. or 
Mare 


4 

Do 

Liful 

6 

Do. 

Uvea I. 

6 NewCalcdonial. 

Duauru 

7 

Do. 

Balada 

8 

Do 

Yengeen 

9 

Do 1 

10 

Do | 

Names uncertain 

11 

Do. J 


12 

Do. 

I. of Pines 

13 New Hebrides I 

Aneityhm. I. 

14 

Do 

Tanna I. 

16 

Do. 

Erromanga I. 

16 

Do 

Sandwich I or 



Fate 

17 

Do 

Montague I. or 


Nguna 

18 

Do -lg. 

•a g 

j Mai or Three 
Hills 


0.2 

.8a 

J (Sesake) 

19 

Do g§ 

' Tongoa 

20 

Do. 

Api I., Tasiko 



or Baki 

21 

Do. 

Do Lemororo 

22 

Do. 

Pama I. 

23 

Do. 

AmbrymI. 


Hazlewood and Calvert, 
G D , 1850-52 

Halo’s Expedition, U S , 
G N., 1846 

Codnngton, Melanesian 
Languages, Oxford, 
1886 
Do. 

H Conon Von der Ga- 
belentz, Leipzig, 1873. 

Capt Cook, Voc , 1770 

H. C. v d Gabelentz, 
Leipzig, 1873. 


Inglis, G D., Lond., 1822 
Texts, Bible Society 
Do 

Codnngton, Melanesian 
Languages, GN, Ox- 
ford, 1886. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

H. C v. d. Gabelentz, 
Leipzig, 1873. 
Codnngton, Melanesian 
Languages, Oxford, 
1886. 
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No Region Language. Dialect Authorities 


24 New Hebrides I. 

Mallicollo I. 

Georg Yon der Gabe- 
lontz, Yoc., Leipzig, 
18S2 

23 

Do. 

Whitsuntide or 
Pentecost I 
(A-Eag.i) 

Codnngton, Melanesian 
Languages, Oxford, 

1880. 

2G 

Do 

Espmto banlo 
(C Lisburn) 

Do. 

27 

Do 

Do (Nogayon) 

Do 

28 

Do 

Lepeis’ 1 (Oba) 

Do. 

20 

Do 

Auroia I (Maiwo) 

Do 

30 Banks I. 

Star I (Merlav) 

Codnngton, Melanesian 
Languages, Oxford. 

1866. 

31 

Do 

St Maria (Gog) 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

Do. (Ltku) 

Do. 

33 

Do 

Gieat Banka I. 
(Yanua Laya) 

1 Pak Do.,Yoo. 

2 Sasar-Leon 

3 YureasYoc. 


4 Mosina 

5 Alo-Tepel 

6 Nawino 


7-11 (Names 


31 Do. 

Sugar Loaf I. 

35 

(Mota) 

Saddle I (Motlav) 

36 

Do (Volow) 

37 

Bowa 

38 

Bligh I. (Nor- 
barbaror ITra- 
parapara) 

39 Torres I 

Lo 

40 St Cruz I 

Vamkoro I 

41 Do. 

Deni I. 

42 Swallow I. 

Nifilole I. 

43 Solomon I. 

San Chnstobol I, 

44 Do. 

Uliwa I. 

46 Do. 

Malanta I. 


uncertain) 

Do , 

, G., Texts, Yoc. 

1 Pagani or 

Do., G.N. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bauro 

1 Saa . 

Do 

2 Malania- f 

Do. 

ebike > 

3 Bululaha \ 

Do. 

4 Alite ' 



46 

Do. 

Guadnlcanar I 

1 Gera 

2 Vaturama 

3 (Name 
uncertain) 

( Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

Honda I 

48 

Do 

Savo I 


Do 

49 

Do 

Ysabol I. 


) 



(Bugotu) 


} Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do (Gao) 


) 

61 

Do. 

New Georgia 
Eddystone I. 


Do., Yoe. 

62 

Do. 


H. C. r. d. Gabelentz, 




Leipzig, 1873, Yoc. 
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Subdivision II. 


NEW GUINEA (GERMAN). 


No 

Begion 

Islands. 

Language Dialect 

Authorities 

1 Bismark Archi- 

New Britain 

Straueh, Z. Ethn. viu. 

2 

pelago 1 2 

Do. 

Duke of York 

1876, Voc 

Brown, G , Sydney, 1882. 

3 

Do 

New Ireland 

Straueh, Z Ethn vm , 

4 

Do 

Meuse 

1876, Voc 

Le Maire, Julg, Littera- 

5 

Do 

New Hannover 

tur, Berlin, 1847. 

Do 

6 

Do. 

Admiralty 

Georg von der Gahelentz, 

1 Kaiser Wil- 

Mainland 

Astrolabe Bay, 

Leipzig,1882,Yoc. 

Dcmont D’Urville, Tans, 


helm’s Land 

ahas Maclay 

Kuste 

Voc , 1833. 

Georg von der Gabclentr, 
Leipzig, 1882, Voc 


NEW GUINEA (BRITISH). 

Islands. 

N.B — Nothing known of d’Entrecastreaux Islands and Woodlark Islands 


1 Lousiade Islands Teste 

McEarlanc, MSS. 
Codnngton, Melanesian 
Languages, Oxford, 
1886 

2 China Straits 

Dinner 

Texts 

3 Do. 

Heath’s 

McFarlane, MSS. 

4 Off South Cape 

Bnimer 

McGilhvray, Voc , 1852. 

5 W of Orangene Toulon 

Bay 

Lawes, Wallace’s Aus- 
tralasia, 1879. 

6 

Yule 2 Dialects 

D’Albertis, Travels, Voc. , 
1880. 

7 Torres Straits 

Darnley, ahas 

Erub 

Murray, “40 Years,” Voc , 
1S76. 

8 Do. 

Murray, alias Mer 

Texts 

9 Do. 

Yorke 

McGilhvray, Voc., 1852 

10 Do. 

Saibai 

Texts 

U Do. 

12 Do. 

Tauan, alias 

Cornwallis 

Thursday 

Mainland. 

McFarlane, MSS. 


N.B.— Nothing known of the Languages on the North Coast from Huon Gulf to 
Goodcnough Bay. The Est begins from the Eastern point and proceeds 
Westwards 


1 Goshen Straits East Cope Lawes, Wallace's Austra- 

lasia, 1879. 

2 China Straits Milne Bay D . 
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No Region 

Language. Dialect 

Authorities. 

3 South Cape 

Dahum 

Texts 

Oiangene Bay 

Dumont D’Urville, Voc., 
1833. 

4 West of Mount 

Aroma, alias 

Aloma 

Lawes, Wallace’s Austra- 

Clarence 1 

lasia, 1879. 

6 Neai Keppel Pt 

C Hood’s Bay 

Dedele 

Do. 

Kalo 

Do. 

Quaibo 

Do. 

7 Mountains be- 

Ammoropu 

Lawes, Wallace’s Austra- 

hind Hood's 

lasia, 1879. 

Lngoon 

8 Hood Point 

Kcrepuna, alias 

First School Book, 


Hula 

Sydney, 1878. 


Papaka, alias 

Lawes, Wallace’s Austra- 


Babaga 

lasia, 1879. 

9 Round Head 

Ikolu 

Do. 

10 "West of Round 

Palavai 

Do. 

Head 

11 Do. 

Manukolu 

Do. 

12 Pt Moresby 

Motu 

Lawes, G D , 1886. 

13 Do Inland 

Koitapu 

Stone, New Guinea, 1880, 
Voc 

Do 

Do Mountains 

Koiiri 

14 ltedscnr Pay 

Toula 

Lawes, Wallace’s Austra- 
lasia, 1879 

IS Do. 

Kabhdi, alias 

Chalmers, Pioneering, 


Iv.ipatsi 

1887 

Cape Suckling 

Naala 

McGilhvray, Voc , 1852. 

16 Hall’s Sound 

Mou, alias Lolu 

Lawes, Wallace’s Austra- 
lasia, 1 879 

Cape Possession 

Maiva 

Stone, New Guinea, Voo , 
1880 

17 Freshwater Bay 

Elcma 

Stone, New Guinea, Voc , 
1880. 

18 West of Do 

Narnau 

Chalmers, Pioneering, 
1887. 

19 Bald Head 

Mipua 

Do. 

20 Fly River 

Kiwii 

D’Albertis, Travels, Voc., 
1880. 


NEW GUINEA (DUTCH). 

Islands. 

1 Gelvinck Bay 

Jobi 2 Dialects 

Georg Von der Gabelentz, 

Ansus, Srui Toe., Leipzig, 1882. 

2 Do. 

Hisori, alias 

Schoutcn, alias 

Suk 1 Biah 


3 Do. 

MafOr, alias 

Meyer, G.N., Vienna, 


NafCir 

1874. 

Van Hasselt, D., Utrecht, 
1875 

4 Do. 

Edn 

Georg Von der Gabelentz, 
Leipzig, 1882. 

S Do. 

Moa 

Do. 

6 Dampier Straits 

Middleburg, alias 

Mispaulu 

Do. 
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No Region 

Language. Dialect. 

Authorities 

7 Dampier Straits 

Guebe 

Dumont D’Urville, Paris, 
Yoc , 1853 

8 

Misol 

Sohwnn u Van der Aa, 
Voo , Hague, 1879- 

9 

Ki 

Wollace, Malay Aichi- 
pelago, 1875. 

10 

Arn 

Mainland. 

Do. 

1 North Coast 

Humboldt Bay 

Schwan u. Yen der Aa, 
Yoc , Leipzig, 1879. 

2 Gelvinck Bay 

Aropm, alias 

Waropm 

Georg Yon der Gabelentz, 
Yoc., Leipzig, 1882 

3 Bo 

Wandaman 

Do. 

4 Bo. 

Umar 

Do 

5 Bo 

Jaur 

Do. 

6 Bo. 

Arfak 2 Dialects 

Do 

7 Gelvinck Bay 

Andai 

Georg Yon der Gabelentz, 
Yoc , Leipzig, 1882. 

8 Bo. 

Hattara 

Do. 

9 North Coast 

Amherbaki 

Do. 

10 South Coast 

Onin 

Bo 

11 Bo. 

Kapauer 

Schwan n Yan der Aa, 
Yoc , Hague, 1879. 

12 Bo. 

Tuburasi 

Do 

13 Bo. 

Karas 

Do 

14 McCluer Bay 

Segar Bay 

Georg Yon der Gabelentz, 
Voc , Leipzig, 1882. 

15 ArgunaBay 

16 Interior of New 

Guinea 

Kowisii 

Do 

Mairassi 

Do. 

17 Cape Steenhorm TJtanata, alias Loho 2 Bmleots 

III. HIKRONESIA 

Do. 

1 

Tobi or Lord 

North I. 

Hale’s Expedition, U.S., 
Voc., 1846 

2 

Pellew I. 

Semper, Zeit Anth. Ges., 
Berlin, 1871. 

3 

Ladronea or 

Marianne I. 

Hale’s Expedition, U.S , 
Yoc , 1846 

4 Caroline I. 

Tap I. 

Tentens u Kaberi, Voc., 
Hamburgh, 1873- 

6 Bo. 

Mackenzi or 

TJlitbi I. 

Do. 

6 Do. 

Fonape 

Guliek, G N., Yoc., Text, 
Boston, U.S 

7 Do 

Kusni 

Text, Boston, U S. 

8 Do. 

Satawnl 

Dumont D’Urville, Yoc., 
Pans, 1833. 

9 Do. 

TTalan 

Hale’s Expedition, U.S., 
1846. 

10 Do. 

Mortlock 

Text, Boston, U S. 
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No Region 

Language 

Dialect. 

11 Mai shall or 

I Ebon 


Badakh 

12 Do 

Mille 


13 Gilbert I or 

Tarawa 


Kingsmill 

14 union Group 

Null. 



IV. AUSTRALIA. 

1 Queen’s Land 

Cape York Kon- 
raregga Cape 
York 


2 Do. 

Godang 


3 Do. 

Moreton Bay 


4 Do. 

Wide Bay 


5 Do. 

Darling Downs 


6 Do. 

Monero Downs 


1 New South 

Lake Mncquaire 


Wales 

2 Do. 

Bathurst 


3 Do. 

Mudgee 


4 Do. 

Wiraduree 


6 Do. 

Peel Eiver 



Do. 

Do. 


New England 
Terreboo (Conda- 
nune Elver) 


Do 


Bochaxraboy (Con- 
damine Elver) 


9 

10 


Do. 

Do. 


Grafton Eango 
Kamilaroi (Namoi 
Eiver) 


Authorities 

Hernscheim, Leipzig, 
1880, G N. 

Do. 

Hale’s Expedition, TT.S., 

1841 

Whitmee, Missionary’s 
Cruise, 1871. 


McGillivray, Voyage of 
the Eattlesnake, Voc., 
1852. 

Do. 

Hale’s Expedition, H.S., 
1846 

Bleek’s Catalogue of Li- 
brary of Sir G. Grey, 
p. 26. 

Bunco, Voc., Melbourne, 
1856. 

Bleek’s Catalogue of Li- 
brary of Sir G. Grey, 
p 29. 

Bruckor, Voc 

Bleek’s Catalogue of Li- 
brary of Sir G. Grey, 
p 20 

Lohtsky, Voc., J.E G.S., 
lx , 1839. 

Threlkeld, G., Sydney, 
1836. 

E. Muller, Grundriss, 
vol l. 1882. 

Hale’s Expedition, U.S., 
1846. 

Do. 

F Muller, Grundriss, 
vol i 1882. 

Hale’s Expedition, U.S., 
1846. 

Do. 

Bleek's Catalogue of Li- 
brary of Sir G. Grey, 
p 29 

Birrell, Voc. 

Bleek’s Catalogue of Li- 
brary of Sir G. Grey, 
p 29. 

Bunco, Voc , Melbourne, 
1856. i 

Do. 

Eidlev, Kamilaroy, 

Sydney, 1868. 
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No Region. Language. 

11 NawSouthWales Turrubul (Bris- 
bane River) 


12 

Do. 

Dippil (X of 
Moreton Bay) 

13 

Do. 

Jervis Bay 

1 Victoria 

Melbourne 

2 

Do. 

Omio Snowy 

Mountains 


1 S. Australia. 

Port Lincoln 

2 

Do. 

Parankalla 

3 

Do. 

Adelaide 

4 

Do. 

Murray R. 

5 

Do. 

Encounter Bay 

6 

Do. 

Woolner D 

7 

Do 

Namny&i 

8 

Do. 

Pt Essington 

9 

Do , 

Custlereagh 


1 W 

1 

1 

Swan River 

9 

Do. 

Murray Bay 
(S. of Perth) 

3 

Do. 

King George’s 
Sound 

4 

Do. 

New Nursia 


Dialect Authorities 

Ridley, Kamilaroy, Syd- 
ney, 1868. 


Dumont D’Urville, 1833, 
Voc 

Meyer, Too. of Aborigines, 
1843. 

Bunce, Melbourne, 1856. 
Do. 

Dawson, L of Yictona, 
W District, 1855. 
Hutt, Yoe , 1842 
Brough Smith, Aborigmes. 


Teichelman and Schur- 
mann, 6. Voc , 1840 

Schunnann, Voc., Ade- 
laide, 1844 

F. Muller, Grundriss, 
vol i , 1882. 

Do 

■Williams, Voc , 1839 

Moorhouse, G , Voc , 
1846. 

Meyer, Voc., Adelaide, 
1843. 

P. Muller, Grundnss, 
vol. L, 1882 

Bennet and Wood, Voc., 
Adelaide, 1872 

Text, Bible Society. 

McGillivray, Voyage of 
Rattlesnake, Voc , 1852, 

Bunce, Voc , Melbourne, 
1856. 

Tapbn, Folk Lore, Lan- 
guages of S. Australia, 
1879 

F. Muller, Grundriss, 
vol i., 1882 

Brady, Voc , Rome, 
1845. 

Sir G. Grey, Voc. Lon- 
don, 1841. 

Moore, Voc., London, 
1842. 

Dumont D’Urville, Paris, 

, 1833, Voc. 

SpamshMissionanes, Voc., 
Missions Catholiques, 
3878. 
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conti lhutcd bj the learned autlior two 3 carts ago to the * Encyclopedic dcs Sciences 
Rahumu-e-* ’ It ittriLted much notice when it first appeared, and is generally 
idimttcd to pi <_ sent the best suinmuj extant of the vast subject with which it 
dc ils " — Ivhlit 

“This is not only on the whole the best but the only manual of the religions of 
Indii, ijurt from Buddhism, which we have m English The picscnt work 
shows not onh great knowledge of tlie nets md powei of eleir exposition, hut also 
great insight into the muci history and the deeper meaning of the gicat religion, 
for it is in leilitj only one, which it pioposes to describe ” — Motlcrn lltuao 

“ The mu it or the w 01 k li is been emphatically recognised by tlie most uithontative 
Orient ill"?" both m this countiy uid on the continent of Europe, But probably 
there uo lew Indi mists (if we m 13 use the word) who would not derive a good deal 
of inform itmn rrom it, md cspeuall3 fiom the extensive bibliography provided m 
the notes ” — Dobin' lOtuir 

“ buck a sketch M B mil has drawn w ith a master-hand ”—Ci itic (Ntw York) 


Post 8vo, pp vm —152, cloth, price 6s 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKIIYA K A RIKA of IS'WARA KRISHNA 

An Exposition of the S3 stem of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshjka Systems 

BY JOHN DAVIES, M A (Cantab ), M R A.S. 

The system of Kapil 1 contains neaily all that India lias produced m the 
department of puie plnlosoph} r 

“The non Oucntilist finds in Mr D ivies a patient and learned guide who 
leads him into tlie intricacies of the philosophy of Indi 1 md supplies him with a clue, 
th it be liny 1101 be lost in them In the picfico he states that the system of 
kipila is the cuiicst attempt on lccord to give nil mswer, fiom rcison alone, 
to the mvstenous questions which tnse 111 evciy thoughtful mind ibout the ongui of 
the world, the n itui e md id itions of 111 m md his future destiny,’ and 111 Ins le irncd 
ana able note-, lie exhibit-* the connection of tlie Smkli3 1 system with the philo- 
sophy of Si >1 10/.L,' md ’ the comic* turn of tlie svxtem of Kapila with tli it of bekopen- 
hauu md >011 Ji irriuiiiii ’ ’ — It// t uta Chvtih Uttotuclt 

“ Mr Divies’s volume on Hindu Philosophy is m undoubted gain to all students 
of the development of thought lhe S3 -tun of K ipil 1, which islieie given in a trails* 
lition fiom the blnkliy 1 KuikT, i< the onlv contnhution of India to pine philosophy 
Presents m my points of deep liitciest to the student of comp 11 itivc philo- 
sophy , and without Mi Divies’s lucid mtupi etation it would be diiheult to uppre- 
eiate these point- in ui\ mequ itc nimuei ” — Satin day Jtuuic 

“Wo welenine Mi hiviesi* book as 1 valuable addition to our philosophical 
library' 1 — RoUa and Qvtiiut 
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Post 8 vo, pp x — 130, cloth, puce 6s 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, 

By Majob G A JACOB, 

Bombay Staff Coips , Iu&pectoi of Army Schools. 

The design of this little work is to piovide for missionaries, and for 
otheis who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accuiate 
summarj of the doctnnes of the Vedanta. 

“ The modest title of Major J uob's work conveys but an inadequate Idea of the 
vast amount of research embodied in his notes to the text of the Vedantasara. 80 
copious, indeed, die the^c, and so much collateral m ittei do they bring to bear on 
tlio subject, that the diligent student lull uso fiom thou perusal ‘with a fniily 
adequite mow of Hindu philosophy gvdiui illy Hi*, woik. is one of the best of 
its kind that we have seen "—Calcutta Renew 


Post 8\ o, pp xn — 13 j, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

TSUNI—I I GO AM 

The Sepkemh Eeikc op the Khoi-Khoi. 

By THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph D., 

Custodian of the Gicy Collection, Cape Town , Conesponding Member 
of the Gcogi Society, Dresden , Conesponding 31 ember of the 
Au till opologie.il Society, Vienna, &c , Ac 

‘Tho fii*»t instilment of Dr IT din’s libouis will be of interest, not at the Cape 
only, but in e\ciy UnmiMty of Junopc It is in f ict, 1 mo«.t valuable contribution 
to the t irnip ir itno study of religion uid my thmogy Accounts of their religion nnd 
mythology weie sc ittci od about 111 vuious boohs, these haio been carefully col- 
lected by* I)i llabn md puntt d 111 Ini second ch iptcr, couched and impiovcd by 
whit lie has been able to collect himself” — Pioj Max Muller in the Nineteenth 
Cent hi >f 

“ It is full of good things St J a mu’s f.t relic 


In Four Volumes Post 8vo, Vol I, pp xn — 392, cloth, price 12s. 6d , 
Vol II , pp vi — 408, cloth, puco 12s 6d , VoJ III , pp vm — -414, 
cloth, puce 12s 6d , Vol IV , pp vm — 340, cloth, puce 10s. 6d 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

TO WHICH IS PRErTYLD SALE'S PllELT'UTXAKY DfSCOUllSE, WITH 
ADDITIOMb NoTFS AM) Eli! XDATIONS. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, rieliminary 
Discouise, and Notes 

By Bev E 31 WHBUHY, 31 A , Lodiana 

“As Mr Wherry’s hook is mtonded lui mission incs in India, it is no doubt w el 
that they should be mcpaied to meet if they e in, the ordinal y arguments and inter- 
pretations, and for this purpose Hr Wherry’s additions will piuvo useful ” — Satvrday 
Review 
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Post 8vo, pp vi —208, cloth, pnoe 8s 6d. 

THE BH AGAV AD-GIT A. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M A (Cantab ) 

“ I.et us add that lus translation of the Bhagavad Gita is, as wo judge, the best 
that lips as yet appearLd in English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
peculiar value " — Dublin Renew 


Post 8vo, pp 96, cloth, pnee 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Tianslated by E H WHINFIELD, M.A , 
Barrister-at-Law, late H.M Bengal Civil Service 


Post 8 vo, pp xxxii — 336, cloth, puce ios 6<3 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Pei sian Text, with Jin English Yeise Translation 
By E H WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service 

“Mr 'Whinficld his executed a difficult tisk with considerable success, and Ins 
version contains much tli it will bo new to those who only know Mr Fitzgerald’s 
delightful selection "—AcaiU tnv 

“The most picmnncnt fciture*. m the Qin.tr uns lie their profound agnosticism, 
combined with i fitiliain bised moie on philosophic than religious grounds, then 
Epicureanism and the spu it of umvers il tolerance and eh u lty wlncli animates them " 
— Calcutta Sevieic 


Post 8vo, pp xxiv —268, cloth, pnee 9s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exlubite l in a -senes of Articles couti ibu ted to the Calcutta Review. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M A , Lincoln College, Oxford , 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa 

“ For pr ictic il pm po*cs this is perhaps the most linpoi tant of the woiks that have 
thus iar appealed 111 ‘ liubncr’s Oriental Series * We cuinot doubt that for all 
w bo may lake 11 up tbc woik must be one ol piolound mteicst ’ — Satimlay lievieic 


In Two Volumes Vol I , post 8vo, pp xxiv — 230, cloth, puce 7s 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dll C P. TIELE 

Vol I — History of the Egyptian Religion. 

Translated fiom the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL 

“ It places in tl 0 hinds of tlio English leiders a hiatoiy of Egyptian Religion 
whieh is very eomplete, whieh is based on the host umteiuls, .mu winch has been 
illustrated by the latest lcMilts of rcscueh In tins volume there is i great deal of 
lnfm m itlon, is well is independent luae-tig item, foi the ti ustwoi tmness of which 
1)1 Tide's name is in itself a guiuutee and the description of the successive 
religions umlei tlio Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom is 
given in a niauue* ninth is seliulaily and minute ” — bcoUiaun ° ’ 
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Post 8vo, pp xii — 302, cloth, puce 8 b. 6 d. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

B\ RALPH T H GRIFFITH. 

“ Mr Griffith, who has done die idy good boi vice as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit, has done farther good woi k in tins translation from the Persian, and he 
has evidently shown not a little skill in Ins rendering the quaint and very oriental 
style of his author into our more ptosaic, less figurative, language The woik, 
besides its mtimsic merits, is of importance as being 011c of the most popular and 
famous poems of Persi i, mu that which is read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Pei sun is taught " — Scof«/>uin 


Post 8 vo, pp viu — 266, cloth, puce 9s. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By CAliL A 1 SEL. 

“ An entirely novel method of dealing with philosophical questions and impart a 
real human mteiest to the otherwise di> technic ihtics of tbo science " — Standard 
11 llr Ahel is an opponent horn whom it is pleasant to differ, for he writes with 
enthu^i isui aid temper, and Ins ni oacry «^cr the English language fits him to be a 
champion of unpopulu doctn ics At/unovm 


Post 8 vo, pp ix — 281, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

THE SARVA - DARS ANA - SAMGRAHA ; 

OR, REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY 
By MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Translated by E B COWELL, fit A , Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge), and A E GOUGH, M A , Piofessor of Philosophy 
in the Piesidency College, Calcutta, 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth centuiy 111 the South of India, and he giYeB what 
appears to him to be their most important tenets 
“ Tho translation is trustworthy throughout A protracted sojourn in Tndin, 
where there is a living tradition, has familiarised 1 1© transUtoiB with Indian 
thought ” — Athuiaum 


Post 8vo, pp lxv — 368, cloth, price 14s 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated fi om tho Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur. 

By F ANTON VON SCHIEFNER 
Done into Englibli from the Geiman, with an Introduction, 

By W Tv S RALSTON, M A. 

“Mr Ralston, whoso name is so finnhu to all lovers of Russian folk-loro, has 
supplied some interesting West* rn an ilngic^ uid paiallels, drawn, for tho most part, 
from Slivomc sources, to the I istoin tolk-talcs, culled fiom the Kahgjur, one of the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacr< d books "—Academy 

“ The translation could sc uccly li ive f illen into better hands An Introdur 

tion gnes the leading facts 111 tho lives of those sclmlurs who have given their 
attention to gaming a knowledge of the Tibet m liter xture and language " — Calcutta 
Ret ten 

“ Ought to mtci <?s* ill win caic fot the Easl, for ainu-mg stones, or for comparative 
folk-luie " — Tall Alt ill Oaz> tit 
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Post 8ro, pp. zvi, — 224, doth, pnce 9s. 

UDANAVARGA. 

A Collection - of Verses from the Buddhist Canos 
Compiled by DHARMATRATA. 

BuDiO the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION or DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extiacte from the Commentary of Frad]navannan, 

By W. IVOODVILLE ROCKUILL. 

41 Mr RockliiU's present -work is the first from which assistance will he gamed 
for a uioie itccui ite understanding of the Pali text , it is, m fact, as yet the only 
term of comparison available to us The 4 Udanatargi/ the Thibetan version, was 
onginallydistoitrel b) tnolito M Sthiefncr, who piiolishcd toe Tibetan text, and 
had intended idding 1 transl itn m, an intention frustrated by his death, but which 
has been earned out by Mi RocLhill Mr RucWhill in ly be congratulated for 
having well accomplished a difhLUlt tisk 44 — Satuiday Itcutw 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xxiv — 566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 25s. 

A SKETCH OP THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Bamatcr-at-Law, and late of Hei Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 

“Any one at all mtcicsted m \fncan lmguipes cannot do "better than get Mr 
Cust's book It is. one} eIop«uIie m its scope, am the it icier get* i start clear a - * iy 
iiianyparticul.tr language, Hid i*> left bee to add to the mitral sum of know ledge 
there collected — A v Lot Mu unjf 

“Mr Cust has cuntmcu to produce n woik of value to huguistic students 
Nature 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp xv -250, cloth, price 78. 6d 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

BtC P TIELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Piofo$«oi of the History of Religions m the 
University of Leyden 

Translated fiom the Dutch b> J E&rux Cahpenteji. M A. 

“Few books of it« si/c cont un tho lcsult of so much wide thinking, able and labo- 
rious study, oi cu iblc the le uler to gun 1 better binlS eje wew of the latest results 
of mc< Btig ttioiM into tho ichgiuus history ot liitums As Pmfovnn Tide modestly 
Bays, ‘ In this little book ai^ outlines — pcmil skctihes, I might sij — nothing more * 
But there are some mui w host, shetehes fiom 1 thumb 11 ul iro of far more worth 
than 111 cnomious cam m co\cicd with the unde p anting of (»thcrs, aid it is easy to 
see th it these pages, fall of inform ition, these ‘•cntences, eut and perhaps also dry, 
short and clear, eon dense the fruits of long and thorough lcscaich — Scotsman 
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Post 8 vo, pp xii.— 312, with Haps and Plan, clotli, pnc a. 

A HISTORY OF BURMA. 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Tiiungu, Temssenm, and Aralcan. From 
the .Earliest Time to the End of the Fust "War with British India, 

By Lieut -Gen Sill ARTHUR P PHAYRE, GCMG,KCSI, and C.B., 
Membie Coi respond ant de la Suciete Acadennque Indo-Chmoise 
dc Fi dace y 

“Sir Arthur Phayre’a contribution to Trlibntr's Oriental §*nes supplies a recog- 
nised want, and its appeirnico lias been looked foru ard t mr many years 
General Phuyio deceives grout cteuit toi tnc patience uid mduatiy which 1 ms lesulted 
lu this Hu-toty of Burma ” — baled day linteio 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp 276, cloth, price 78 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKIXS, DD , Peking 
Containing a Brief Account of the Tluee Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Chii&tian Conversion amongst that 
People 

** Dr Eukms has been most careful 111 noting the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion, so as to give in account of consider iblc value of the subject ” — Sco toman 
“As a missionary, it has bi.cn pirt of Di Ldkins' duty to htuay the existing 
religions in China, and his long 1 eminence in the cuuntiy h i«» enabled him to acqune 
au intimate knowledge of them as they it pic*>ent exist ” — Suita day Review 

“ Dr Edkins’ valuable woik, of which tins is a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time tint it was published, been the btandtid authority upon the subject 
of which it treats Aoneoiitoi 

“ Dr Edkins mu now be fully reguaed as among the fust authorities on 
Chimse lcligion and 1 ui„u igc "Si ihjt Qiun let ly Renew 


Post 8 vo, pp x -274, cloth, puce 9s 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER 

Derived from Tibetan "NVoiks in the Bkih-hgyui and Bstan-hgjur. 

Followed by notices on the Early Histoiy ot Tibet and Khoten. 
Translated by"\V W R 0 CKI 1 ILL, Second Secictaiy U S Legation in China. 

“The volume be us testimony to the diligence and fulness with which the author 
hns consulted md tested the ancient documents be mug upon lus remaikable sub- 
ject ” — 2 ’nnta 

“ Will be ippi eciatcd by those who devote themselves to those Buddhist studies 
which have of late ycais tikcn 111 theso Western legions so lcmaikablo a develop- 
ment Its rnattei possesses u hi>eciil mteiest is being denied fiom ancient Tibetan 
works, some portions of which, licio inaly>»cd and ti uislated, h ivc not yet attr icted 
the attention of seliolirs The volume is uch m meient stones beat mg upon the 
world's renov itiou uid the uiigm of eisteb, is iccoidcd m these venerable autho- 
rities ” — Daily Reics 

Third Edition Post 8vo, pp. vm -464, cloth, price 16s. 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 

"With Illustiative Extiaots fiom the Commentaries. 

Translated by J R. BALLANTYNE, LL D., late Pnneipal of the Benares 

College 

Edited by FITZEDWARD IIALL. 

“The work displays a \ 1st expenditure of liboui and scholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo philosophy have evciy lcabou to be giatcful to Bi Hall and the 
publishers '’—Calcutta Jitvteic 


TRUBXER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO INDO-CH1NA— 
continued. 


CONTENTS OF VOL II 

XXXV — C italogue ot M imma'ia inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands 
Bv Theodore Cantor, M D 

XXXVI — On the Local and Relative Geology of Singapore By J R Logan 
XXXVIt — Cataloguo of Kcptilos inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands 

By Tneodoie Cantor, M D 

XXXVIII — Sime Account of the Botanical Collection brought from the Eastward, 
in r 34 t, by Dr Cantor B } tho late W Griffith 
XXXIX — On the Flat- Uoriud Taurine Cuttle of S.E Asin. By E Blyth 
XL — Xote, by Major-General G B Tremenheere 
General Index 
Index of Vernacular Terms 

Index of Zoological Gtncr i and Sub Genera occurring in Vol IL 

“The papers treat of almost cvciy aspect of Indo-China— its philology, economy, 
geography geology — and constitute a very mater ill and important contribution to 
our accessible information regirdmg that country and its people ” — Conttmvoriv v 
Review 


Post 8vo, pp xu -72, cloth, price 5s 

THE SATAKAS OP BHARTRIHARI. 

Translated from the Sanskrit 
By the Rev B HALE WORTHAM, M.R A S , 

Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 

“ A very interesting addition to TrUliner’s Oriental Scries Saturday fimcic 

“Many of the Maxims 111 the book have a Biblical ring and beauty of expression " 
— St /aww Gazette 


Post 8\ 0, pp xu -180, cloth, price 6s 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS PROM BURMESE 
SOURCES , 

Ob, THE NITI LITERATURE OF BURMA 
Bt JAMES GRAY, 

Author of “Elements of Pah Giammar,” “Tianslation of the 
Dhammnp.ul.i, ” Ac 

WOr<1 K * tl 18 °T UV;llerit t0 “ conduct' • in its abstract, 
and guide m its concrete signification As applied to books, it is a 
general term foi a treatise which includes maxims, pithy sayings, and 
didactic stones intended as a gn.de to such nutters of everv-.Iay lrfe as 
form the character of an individual and influence him in his relations to v„ 
fellow-men Treatises of this kind have been popular in all nios and We 
served as a moat effective medium of instruction ° ’ an “ “ #T ® 
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Post 8vo, pp Tin and 346, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

MANATA-DHAEMA-CASIEA: 

THE CODE OF MANU. 

Original Sanskrit Text, with Critical Notes. 

Ei J JOLLY, Pli.D , 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Wurzburg , late Tagore Professor 
of Law in the University of Calcutta. 

The date assigned by Sir Willum Jones to this Code — the well-known 
Great Law Book of the Ilindiis — is 1250-500 B c , although the rules and 
prcoepts contained in it had probably existed as tradition for countless ages 
before There has bee' no reliable edition of the Text for Students for 
many years past, and it s believed, tkeieforc, that Prof. Jolly’s work will 
supply a want long felt 


Post 8\o, pp mu and 330, cloth, price 73 6d. 

MASNAVI I MA’ NAVI. 

TILE SPIRITUAL COUPLETS OF MAULAXA JALALU-’D-DIN 
MUHAMMAD X RUMI. 

Translated and Abridged by E H W II INFIELD, M A , 

Late of II M Bengal Civil Service. 


PostSso, pp 215, cloth, price 78 6d 

LEAVES FROM MV CHINESE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Et FREDERIC HENRY BALFOUR 

Author of “Waifs and Strays flora the Far East,” “Taoist Texts,” 
“Idiomatic Phrases in the Peking Colloquial,” &c. &c. 


TITE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION — 

In Two Vols , post 8vo 

ALBERUNI’S INDIA: 

AN ACCOUNT OF ITS RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, 
GEOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, CUSTOMS, LAW, 
AND ASTROLOGY (about a d. 1031). 

Translated into English 

With Notes and Indices by Pi of EDWARD SACHAU, 
University of Beilin 

The Arabic Original, with nn Index of the Sanskrit Words, Edited by 
Professor SACHAU, is in the press. 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 

Edited by R ROST, Ph D , &c Ac , 

Librarian to the India Office. 

Slookd StltlES 

Reprinted for tile Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society from the 
Malayan “Miscellanies,” the “Transactions and Journal” of the Batavian 
Society,” and the “Journals" of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
Royal Geographical and Royal Asiatic Societies 


Post Bvo 

THE LIFE OF HIUEN TSIANG. 

By the SHAMANS HWUI LI and YEN-TSUXG 
■With a Preface containing an account of the Works of I-fsiNG 
Br SAMUEL BEAL, B A 

(Tnn Coll , Camb ) , Piofessor of Chinese, University College, London , 
Rectoi ofW.uk, Northumberland, Ac 

Author of “ Buddhist Records of the Western World,” “ The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Budda,” Ac 

When the Pilgrim Hmen Tsiang returned fiom his travels in India, he 
took up his abode m the Temple of • Great Beuevoleuce , ” this convent had 
been oonstructed by the Einpeior in honoui of the Empress, Wen-to-hau 
After Hiuen Tsiang s ueatli, his disciple, Hwui Li, composed a work which 
gave au account of his illustrious Mastet’s tiavels , this work when he com- 
pleted he buried, and refused to discover its pi ice of concealment But 
previous to his death he revealed its whereabouts to Yen-tsung, by whom it 
was finally revised and published This is ' The Life of Hindi Tsiang " It 
is a valuable sequel to the Si-yu-ki, correcting and illustiatiug it in many 
particulais. 

Post Bvo 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF 
OCEANIA. 

Bt E. N OUST, LL D. 

Author of “Modem Languages of the Eist,” “ Modern Languages of 
Africa/’ &c. 


Post 8vo 


ESSAYS ON THE INTERCOURSE OF THE CHINESE 
WITH WESTERN COUNTRIES IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES AND ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

Bt E BRETSCHNEIDER, M D , 

Eormerly Physician of the Russian Legation at Pekm. 
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